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OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


FEBRUARY 1901. 
C. H. Reap, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Election of the following new Fellows was announced : 
Mr. J. Bruce, M.B., Town Hall Square, Grimsby. 
Mr. A. H. GARDINER, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The PRESIDENT declared the ballot open, and appointed, as Scrutineers, Mr. J. 
Gray and Mr. T. V. Hodgson. 
The TREASURER presented his Report for the year 1900; the adoption was 
moved by Mr. GOWLAND, seconded by Prof. Howes. 
The SEcRETARY read the Report of the Council for 1900; the adoption was 
moved by Mr. BRABRooK, and seconded by Mr. WaLHousE. After some remarks 
by Dr. Garson, the Reports were accepted nem. con. 


The PRESIDENT delivered his Annual Address. 


The SCRUTINEERS gave in their Report, and the following were declared 
to be duly elected, to serve as Officers and Council for the year 1901 :— 
President.—Prof. A. C. Haddon, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 
A. J. Evans, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. | Wm. Gowland, Esq., F.S.A. 
Prof. G. B. Howes, LL.D. F.RS. 
Hon. Seeretary:—J. L. Myres, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
Hon. Treasurer.—A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 
Vou. XXXI (N.S. IV). B 
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Council. 
G. M. Atkinson, Esq. T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S. 
H. Balfour, Esq., M.A. E. F. im Thurn, Esq., C.B., C.M.G. 
Wm. Crooke, Esq., B.A. A. Keith, Esq., M.D. 
Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., F.R.S. R. Biddulph Martin, Esq., M.P. 
W. L. H. Duckworth, Esq., M.A. , Sir C. E. Peek, Bart., M.A., F.S.A. 
R. W. Felkin, Esq., M.D., F.R.G.S. R. H. Pye, Esq. 
H. O. Forbes, Esq., LL.D. E. G. Ravenstein, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
J. G. Garson, Esq., M.A. Prof. W. Ridgeway, M.A. 
E. Sidney Hartland, ‘Esq., F.S.A. W. iH. R. Rivers, Esq., M.D. 
Col. Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.I.E., C.B. F. C. Shrubsall, Esq., M.A. 


Assistant Secretary.—N. W. Thomas, Esq., M.A. 


Prof. A. C. Happon, having taken the Chair, proposed that a cordial vote of 
thanks be given to Mr. C. H. Reap, the outgoing President, and that he be 
requested to allow his address to be printed in the Jowrnal of this Iustitute. The 
motion was seconded by the Treasurer, and carried unanimously. 


Votes of thanks to outgoing Council, and to the Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretary were also passed. 


XEPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING 
30TH JANUARY, 1900. 


The Council is able to report very satisfactory progress during the yeer under 
review, which is shown not only in an increased number of fellows elected, and of 
meetings held, but in wider activity and usefulness in many directions. 

The number of fellows continues to show steady increase; for the loss of two 
honorary fellows by death, and of ten ordinary fellows by death or resignation, has 
been more than balanced by the election of twenty ordinary fellows, and nine 
local correspondents under the By-law to which further reference will be made 
later on (p. 4). There has thus been a net increase of seventeen; leading to a 
total membership to-day of 556. 

Among the losses which the Council has with regret to announce are Miss 
Mary Kingsley, Lord Armstrong, Sir William Hunter, Lieutenant-General Pitt- 
Rivers, and Professor Max Miiller. 

During the year under report, eleven ordinary meetings were held, and two 
special meetings in June and November for the reception of communications 
which could not be presented on the ordinary days of meeting ; while the Huxley 
Memorial Lecture, of which more is said below, took the place of the first ordinary 
meeting of the autumn session. In addition to these, an extraordinary meeting was 
held in Oxford on July 3rd, to enable the members to study the archeological and 
ethnographical collections of the Ashmolean and Pitt-Rivers Museums. 
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In the month of June the rooms of the Institute were utilised for an exhibition 
of specimens of Kabyle and Chawia pottery, jewellery and other industrial arts, 
collected by our fellows Mr. D. Randall-MacIver and Mr. Anthony Wilkin. The 
exhibition was visited by a number of fellows and others, and set a precedent 
which it is hoped may be followed in future years. 

The proposal to found a Huxley Memorial Lecture, which has long occupied 
the attention of the Council, has at last been realised, and the first lecture was 
delivered on the 13th of November, by the first President of the Institute, the 
Right Honourable Lord Avebury, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., who took for his subject 
“Huxley, the Man and his Work.” The lecture was delivered in the theatre of 
the Museum of Practical Geology, the scene of many of Huxley’s best-remembered 
discourses, and attracted a large and distinguished audience. The thanks of the 
Institute are due to the Director of the Geological Survey, Sir Archibald Geikie, 
LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., for his courteous grant of so appropriate a place of meeting. 
A Huxley Memorial Medal was struck in silver to commemorate the occasion, and 
was presented to Lord Avebury at the close of his address. 

One double-number of the Journal has been issued during the year, completing 
Volume II of the new series, and Volume XXIX of the old numbering, which it 
has been found more convenient to revive. 

To facilitate reference to the Journal, and to make it a more convenient record 
of the work of the Institute, the Council has authorised the following modifications 
in its form and mode of appearance. 

1. From Volume XXX (= N.S, III) onwards, the annual volume contains the 
papers presented to the Institute hetween January and December of the calendar 
year. The first half of the volume thus contains the report of the Annual Meeting 
and the President’s Address, together with the other proceedings of the Institute 
from January to June, and will be published as soon as possible after the end of 
the summer session: the second half contains the proceedings of the autumn 
session, and will be published as soon as possible after the end of the calendar 
year. 

2. The arrangement of the cover is changed so as to bring the table of 
contents on to the front page, and.make room on the third and back page for 
notices and other matter; and the cover itself is printed on paper of more durable 
texture than hitherto, and of a shade of green which is found less liable to fade. 

3. The Miscellanea of Volume XXX are printed with separate pagination, so 
as to permit the whole of the Miscellanea of the annual volume to be bound up 
together at the end, and so to leave only one place where short articles are to be 
sought, instead of two, as heretofore. At the same time, to minimise the risk of 
confusion between two paginations, each item of Miscellanea is provided with a 
reference number in the margin, by which it should be quoted, instead of by the 
page number. For further convenience of reference each item is also provided 
with catch-titles of the subject, and of the author’s name. 

4, The separate pagination of the Miscellanea, above described, makes it 
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possible for the future to issue short copies of each sixteen page sheet of this part 
of the Journal in advance, to every one who may desire to have early information 
of its contents; and after careful deliberation, the Council has decided to extend 
the scope of the Miscellanea still further on the same lines, by issuing such advance 
copies in a separate cover to fellows and others monthly. The Institute thus 
comes into possession of a valuable instrument for the furtherance of its work, in 
the shape of a monthly magazine, the publication of which, under the title “ Man ; 
a Monthly Record of Anthropological Science,’ was begun in January, 1901. Man 
consists of sixteen pages of text monthly, together with a full-page plate ; and is 
sold to fellows at an annual subscription of 6s., and to the public at 10s., or 1s. for 
the single number. Every fellow, however, whether a subscriber to the monthly 
issue or not, will receive in the place of the Miscellanea of the half-yearly volume 
of the Journal a complete copy of Man for the preceding six months. 

So far as it is possible to judge at present, the prospects of this new departure 
are most favourable; the January number has been well received by the public 
press, and has achieved a steady sale. 

5. After mature consideration also the Council has resolved to terminate the 
long standing agreement with its publishers, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., and to take the publication of the Journal into its own hands. While 
taking this step, of which the importance is sufficiently obvious, the Council 
desires to place on record its sense of the continual courtesy of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co., during the long period of their association with the Institute and 
with the previous Societies. 

In the general administration of the affairs of the Institute, two or three 
points seem worthy of separate mention. The long delayed revision of the 
By-laws was brought to a satisfactory termination early in the year, and a printed 
copy of them was issued to every fellow enclosed in the latter part of Volume X XIX 
of the Journal. The Council desires to call the attention of the fellows to the 
provision for an Executive Committee, which has relieved the Council of much 
routine work, and enabled it to devote its limited time to weightier matters ; to 
the revised Library Regulations, which are working well; and to the establishment 
of a new class of Local Correspondents, which is already securing the closer 
co-operation of working anthropologists in the remoter parts of the world. 

The simplification of the routine-work above mentioned, and the rearrange- 
ment of the duties of the Institute’s staff, have enabled the Council to 
dispense with the services of a Collector. The fellows have therefore been 
requested to pay their subscriptions for 1901 either direct to the Institute or 
to the Institute’s account with Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., and to adopt as 
far as possible the common and convenient practice of making their payments 
by a standing banker’s order. 

It is also mainly in consequence of the readjustment of the office work, and 
of the greatly increased activity of the Institute in every department, that the 
Council has to announce the resignation by Mr. Webster of. the post of Assistant 
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Secretary which he has held for the past five years. Mr. Webster has served the 
Institute with unfailing goodwill and courtesy during a difficult period of its 
history, and the Council desires to put on record its sense of his constant devotion 
to its welfare. The vacant post has been filled by the appointment of Mr. N. W. 
Thomas, M.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), who is already known to students of 
comparative religion by his investigation of animal superstitions, and to whose 
energy and resource the Institute is already greatly indebted for a further increase 
of activity, and for the marked progress that has been made in the revision and 
reorganisation of the library. 

At the invitation of the Royal Society the Council has resolved to become 
responsible for the compilation of the British part of the section of Anthropology 
in the new International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. The Institute is 
represented on the British Regional Bureau by its President and by Professor 
Tylor; and has secured the adoption of important amendments of the original 
schedule. As, however, the schedule of Physical Anthropology even as finally 
adopted does not by any means cover the whole of the field of the Institute's 
activity, it has been resolved to supplement the titles required for the International 
Catalogue by a further list of anthropological literature which will be maintained 
in the office of the Institute and published as occasion serves. 

Turning from general administration to the management of the library, the 
Council has to record substantial progress in several directions. The periodicals 
received in exchange have risen in number from 93 to 109 (34 British, 15 Colonial, 
60 Foreign), and the number of books and pamphlets presented, from 76 to 180. 
With the very small sum (£10) which was available for the purpose, the 
current binding has been completed and some arrears made up; and something 
has been done to complete imperfect sets of periodicals by the purchase of missing 
numbers. The unbound pamphlets have been catalogued and put away in stout 
cardboard cases ; and a large part of the library was rearranged in the course of 
the vacation so as to make the most of the available space. The great increase of 
acquisitions, however, and the prospect of even greater increase in the immediate 
future—more than half of the acquisitions having been made in the last quarter 
of the year—make the question of additional space more pressing even than it 
appeared when last year’s Report was written; and the Council has already 
thought it well to empower the officers to make the necessary enquiries and to 
report during the current session. 

The collection of photographs still grows steadily, and an important step has 
been taken by the formation of a loan-collection of lantern slides for the use of 
lecturers. In this matter, the Institute has had the good fortune to secure the 
co-operation of the Folklore Society; the loan collection of slides being placed 
under the management of a joint committee of the two institutions, and 
incorporating the small collections which were already in the possession of each. 
A full account of the working of the loan-collection will be found in the Journal, 
Volume XXX (Miscellanea, No. 11). 
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In another department also the Council is glad to record co-operation between 
the Anthropological Institute and the Folklore Society. Early in June, 1900, the 
then President of the Folklore Society brought to the notice of the Council of the 
Institute the urgent question of determining by special enquiry the status, laws, 
and social customs of the native races of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. After full discussion a detailed memorial was drawn up and submitted 
jointly by the Anthropological Institute and the Folklore Society to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and from the terms of the reply it may be inferred that 
the necessary investigations will be undertaken, so soon as the condition of the 
new Colonies may permit. 

Turning finally from the present to the future the Council recommends to the 
fellows the adoption of a definite policy in regard to some of the most important 
sections of the Institute’s work. The rapid growth of the library is a source of 
continual anxiety; at the same time the usefulness of a library depends more than 
anything upon the extent to which it can be kept up to date by systematic 
accessions. The rapidly changing conditions of higher education may make it 
necessary before long to act promptly and vigorously if the “proper study of 
Mankind” is to secure due recognition in revised cwrricula, and in new educational 
centres. And the continuous and rapid destruction of non-European civilisations, 
and of the evidence for earlier stages of culture calls more imperiously than ever 
for organised and effectual effort for their preservation, or at least for observation 
of them before their inevitable disappearance. To all these points the Council has 
given its careful attention, as opportunity has served ; and appeals confidently to 
the fellows for their cordial support in carrying out the great objects of the 
Institute on the lines laid down in this Report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1900. 


The income of the Institute for the year 1900 was £534 10s. 11d, being 
£10 2s. 10d. more than the income for 1899. The subscriptions received during 
the year show an increase of £75 10s. Od., consisting mainly of two life 
subscriptions amounting to £42, against none in 1899; and of arrears £37 16s., as 
against £6 8s. in 1899. In consequence of our having published only one double 
number of the Journal in 1900, instead of two as usual, the sales of publications 
have produced only £63 19s. 5d. as against £127 lis. 7d. in 1899, and £92 4s, 2d. 
in 1898. 

The expenditure during the year 1900 was £588 7s. against £590 3s. 11d. in 
1899, and has exceeded the income by £53 16s. 1d., and in consequence of this 
and previous deficits in our revenue account, £100 of our invested stock has been 
sold, the produce of which, £108 10s., has been placed to our credit with our 
Bankers. The expenditure on the Journal has been £43 less in 1900 than in 1899, 
but miscellaneous printing and stationery, and also stamps and parcels, have 
increased, as a result of increased activity in the Secretary’s department. More 
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has been spent on the library, and it has been supplied with the electric light. 
The Huxley Medal and Lecture also appear for the first time in the accounts. 
These various increases in expenditure nearly balance the reduction in the cost of 
the Journal, which latter, moreover, is only due to the temporary delay in 
publication. In order to have more money to spend on the library and secretarial 
department the Council has dispensed with the services of its Collector, and trusts 
that the members will pay their subscriptions direct, without requiring many 
reminders; for the same reason the Council has resolved to promote “ plain living” 
by the suppression of refreshments before the meetings, while “high thinking” 
will, on the other hand, be encouraged by the issue of a monthly publication called 
Man. What the effect of these alterations may be on the receipts and expenditure 
will be seen in two or three years’ time, but it is hoped that it will on the whole 
be beneficial. 

The liabilities at the end of 1899 (other than the moral liability to life 
members) were :— 


£ s. ad. 
Rent, etc., for one quarter 16 @ 


Printing, Collector’s commission, and 
sundries, including work on double 
number of Journal not completed, say 175 15 4 


£220 0 0 


The assets at the same date were:—£500 Metropolitan 34 per cent. Con- 
solidated Stock (worth about £540), cash in hand and at the Bankers, £119 10s. 6d., 
some unpaid subscriptions, and the library, furniture, and stock of publications, 
blocks, and copyrights. 


A. L. Lewis, 7veasurer. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


4TH Fepruary, 1901. 
By C. H. Reap, F.S.A. 


No public function in any part of our Empire can take place at this time without 
an allusion to the grievous loss that has befallen us in the death of our beloved 
sovereign Queen Victoria. While I do not feel that the occasion calls for many 
words, I am sure that the members of this Institute would desire that I should 
express their deep sense of the calamity that has come upon us all. The effect of 
so long a reign as was vouchsafed to the Queen is that every one of us feels that 
we are entering upon a new epoch, a feeling that has no doubt some foundation in _ 
fact. One remarkable feature of the past few days has struck me forcibly, as it 
must have struck others, and that is the eminently personal nature of the public 
mourning, every person one meets has the feeling of having lost a near friend or 
relation, essentially different from the impression produced by the death of one 
who was only a great personage in the state. The reason of this intense devotion 
of her people to the Queen’s person is assuredly to be found in that rare womanly 
sympathy and tactful behaviour that she invariably showed in times of national 
trouble or disaster—her heart was always with her people, whether in times of 
mourning or of joy. May it be that her high standard of a royal life has become a 
firm heritage of the crown of England. In our King Edward VII, a name so 
entirely grateful to English ears, we have a man who for many years past has 
devoted himself with singular self-denial to the many and varied duties that fell to 
his lot, while his more recent utterances have been so full of judgment and royal 
dignity as to leave no doubt in our minds that he fully recognises the great 
responsibilities of his unique position, and is ready to bear them in a manner 
befitting the son of such parents, and worthy of the best traditions of the royal 
house of England. Long may he reign. 

In this the first address from the chair in the twentieth century, it is a real 
pleasure to me to be able to say that our own branch of science seems to be on the 
upward road. I ventured at this time last year to foreshadow such an improving 
tendency, but found somewhat to my surprise that my forecast was not received 
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with the unanimous assent that I had hoped. This year, in place of vague 
generalities, I am fortunately able to point to substantial facts in proof of my 
assertion, facts that admit of no question. 

In the first place I wish to call special attention to our own domestic affairs, 
which concern us very nearly. The report of the Council which you have just 
heard read, contains much that I consider distinctly cheering. The increase in the 
number of Ordinary Fellows elected compares very favourably with previous years, 
and I would point out that the importance this year is not so much in the mere 
number, for among our new Fellows are some names that stand highest in this 
country in the study of anthropology and primitive civilisation. Thus we may 
fairly look forward to finding at our meetings and in our publications the very best: 
material that the country can produce. 

Another incident in the past year that I ‘ie may prove fruitful of good 
things is the inauguration of the Huxley lecture. This lecture was probably the 
most popular function in the annals of the Institute; and I see no reason why 
every succeeding lecture should not be equally so. From the nature of the case 
the first lecture was introductory and yeneral, and no more fitting lecturer could 
have been chosen than Lord Avebury, whose eminently sympathetic character lent 
a charm to the subject, which, though full of incident as well as of human interest, 
might well have been turned into a dry and somewhat academic discourse. That 
it was nothing of this kind we have to thank Lord Avebury, who thus started this 
most important connection between the Institute and the general public. With a 
moderate exercise of judgment, the Huxley lectures may be made a most valuable 
means of obtaining recruits for anthropology. 

I will now allude to another means of attaining the same desirable end, though 
as far as publication is concerned it belongs to the current year. This is the 
monthly journal called “Man,” of which the first number has appeared. This 
departure from ancient methods we owe to the restless energy and resource of our 
talented Secretary, Mr. Myres, to whom we owe much in other directions also. It 
may at first sight seem wasteful to duplicate the matter that ultimately appears in 
the pages of our -Jowrnal, but in reality it is not so. It had long been felt a draw- 
back to offering current matter to the Institute that an interval of six months or 
more would probably intervene before it would see the light in print. For many 
things it may be that this is no disadvantage, but it will not be disputed that 
prompt publication has many merits, and perhaps even more for the Institute than 
for the writer of a paper. Such a journal even of the modest dimensions of our 
present venture, serves as a medium of communication between students both at 
home and abroad; it attracts far more material than a quarterly or half-yearly 
journal can possibly do, and material moreover of a kind that, though of high 
importance, would be quite out of place in a publication appearing less frequently. 

It has another virtue that must not be overlooked, in that it brings into notice 
at the beginning of every month the useful work that the Institute is doing, a 
form of advertisement of great practical value. We have reasonable grounds for 
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hoping that this modest sheet will have such suecess during the current year that 
the Council may feel justified in continuing its issue as a regular part of the 
publications of the Institute. 

Another new departure from our ancient procedure that has marked the last 
year is the appointment of a number of gentlemen located in many parts of the 
world, as Local Correspondents of the Institute. Here again we think that useful 
material for our meetings and publications will be forthcoming as a result. These 
correspondents are invited to contribute notes and papers relating to the peoples 
with whom they are in daily contact, and their contributions, which will have 
special value as being first hand, will appear in the Journal or in “ Man” as their 
nature may demand. 

An undertaking in which we propose to play our part is the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature. This vast and comprehensive scheme has at 
last been brought into something like system and begins its universal work this 
year. The Royal Society Committee has had no light task in reducing the various 
and often conflicting interests into a working scheme, and it is no secret that even 
now there is dissatisfaction among the representatives of the different branches of 
science with regard to the schedules that form the basis of their contributions. 
Some overlapping of work there must of necessity be, having regard to the intimate 
relations of the work of many societies one with another, but to a certain extent 
the useless duplication of work has been foreseen and prevented by the instruc- 
tions of the Committee. With regard to the schedule for our own section we 
ventured to protest against parts of it that we regarded as illogical or unpractical, 
as well as against its limited character. In great part our protest met with 
success, and the result was a modification of some parts and to some degree an 
extension of its scope. The exclusion from such a scheme of every branch of 
anthropology except that dealing with the physical characters of man reveals, 
however, a state of mind in English science that can scarcely be called scientifie, 
and differs widely from that prevailing on the Continent or in America. There 
can be little doubt that it will be found in practice impossible to deal with physical 
anthropology, which on another side comes very near to comparative anatomy, 
without taking in the vast amount of important literature dealing with man as a 
social being and something more than an animal. Thus we have reason to hope 
that the inherent difficulties of the present arrangement will work for us in 
bringing about the complete acceptance of all sides of anthropology as coming 
under the denomination of scientific literature. 

I now come to what I think is the most signal step that has been made in the 
recognition of anthropology as a useful branch of science, and it came about in this 
wise. Some two years ago I had a conversation with Mr. Risley, who has done 
such excellent work in India, with regard to the coming Indian census, with the 
result that the aid of the British Association was invoked, and the India Office 
appealed to, that some ethnographical material might be collected by the census 
officers. The scheme as it came from the British Association Committee was in 
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truth of somewhat formidable dimensions, and it could scarcely be expected that 
trained photographers and officers competent to take measurements should be 
attached to the staff of the census, over the whole area of India... But the India 
Office and the Indian Government were both sympathetic, and the following letter 
from Sir Arthur Godley to Sir Michael Foster shows exactly what is proposed :— 
“ Tndia Office, 
“ Whitehall, London, S.W. 

Sir, December, 1900. 

“With reference to your letter of December, 1899, and my reply No. R. and 
S. 3539, of the 16th January, 1900, I am directed to inform you that the Secretary 
of State for India in Council has now received the remarks of the Government of 
India on the suggestion of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
that opportunity should be taken to collect ethnographical information by means 
of the Indian Census of 1901. 

“2. The Government of India entirely agree with the Secretary of State’s 
recognition of the importance of the investigations which the Association 
suggested, but find themselves constrained to say that it is impossible (except 
to the limited extent indicated in paragraph 4 of this letter) to make these 
investigations by means of, or in connection with, the Census. They consider that 
the addition to the Census Schedule of Columns relating to even a small number 
of ethnographic facts would expand it to unwieldy dimensions; the enumerating 
agency is wholly unfitted to conduct such an inquiry, and the facts recorded by 
it would be worthless; and they apprehend that there would be grave risk not 
only that the accuracy of the entries in the essential columns would be impaired 
by the additional burden imposed on the enumerators, but also that the unusual 
nature of the questions asked would give rise to rumours and excite apprehensions 
which would seriously interfere with the ordinary operations of the Census. 

“3. The Government of India also deem it impracticable to carry out the 
suggestion that photographers should be placed at the disposal of the Census 
oflicers, as this, besides being very expensive, would hinder the officers’ proper 
duties, and would delay the submission of the reports which it is desired to 
complete as soon as possible. 

“4, With the view, however, of taking action, as far as may be practicable, 
in the direction of collecting ethnographical information, the Census Commissioner 
has instructed the Census Superintendents to endeavour, in the districts which 
they visit, to obtain, from the most trustworthy sources, particulars under uniform 
headings regarding the history, structure, traditions, and religious and social 
usages of the various tribes and castes. The Commissioner considers that nothing 
beyond this can be undertaken in connexion with the Census operations, and the 
Government of India accept his opinion; but they have considered the question 
how far it is possible and advisable apart from the Census to encourage and assist 
ethnographic investigations in India, and have submitted a scheme by which it is 
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hoped that in the course of a few years a fairly complete account of the 
ethnography of the larger provinces may be obtained. 
“This scheme has received Lord George Hamilton’s approval. 
“T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ (Signed) A. GODLEY. 
“Srr Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
“ Burlington House, 
“ Piccadilly, W.” 


Thus it will be seen that in connection with the Census we may expect to 
have a considerable amount of ethnographical material; but there is a larger 
matter indicated in the closing words of the letter, where it is stated that the 
Government of India have “submitted a scheme by which it is hoped that in the 
course of a few years a fairly complete account of the ethnography of the larger 
provinces may be obtained.” It is to this scheme that I look for something on a 
scale worthy of the Indian Government. Mr. Risley wrote in the autumn of last 
year to tell me of the progress that had been made in carrying out the British 
Association proposals, and explained how considerable delay had been caused by 
the necessity of dealing with the very severe famine. 

I should like in passing to point out the high value of men of the knowledge 
and experience of Lord Curzon in such a position as Viceroy of India, when a 
question of this character arises. Lord Curzon has read much and travelled much, 
and has constantly been brought into contact with the natives of many parts of 
the world. To a man of his varied experience it is not necessary to bring forward 
many arguments to show the value in India of such a thing as an ethnographic 
survey. He already fully realises the importance of it, and must, I am sure, have 
been of the greatest help to Mr. Risley in carrying the scheme through. What 
this scheme is may be described in a few words. It will be a regular survey 
embracing ethnography and anthropometry, and extending over five years. In 
every province a selected man will be paid to superintend the work, and special 
monographs on particular tribes will be written by various authorities. Mr. Risley, 
I am pleased to say, will control the whole as Director of Ethnography for India. 
No one is better qualified by his previous experience and talents for such a post, 
and I do not doubt that the results of the five years’ work will be found of such 
value in the administration of the various provinces that ethnography will be 
recognised as an essential part of the administrative machine. Mr. Risley has 
asked the help of the Institute in preparing his sets of questions, and this we 
have arranged that he shall have; but in a general way his plan of operations 
will be the same as he pursued in Bengal fourteen years ago. Here, again, I think 
I am justified in claiming an advance in the official recognition of anthropology. 


Yet another step has been made in the favourable reception accorded by the _ 


Colonial Office to the memorial on the natives of South Africa sent in by the 
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Folklore Society and ourselves to Mr. Chamberlain. The state of the natives in 
South Africa, when the time comes for peaceful government, is not easy to foresee. 
They have experienced in the past the benefits of British rule, and if our officers 
are allowed a fair field, there will probably be few difficulties. But it is quite on 
the cards that it will not be easy in some quarters to obtain a fair hearing, and it 
is in such cases that the thorough understanding of native laws and customs 
becomes a matter of the first importance. We may be sure that the emissaries 
working against British influence will be well informed in such matters, and will 
be ready to take advantage of every superstitious turn in the native mind. Much 
waste of valuable time, money, and even human lives, will be avoided if the 
Government takes this matter in hand; the men capable of dealing with the 
various African tribes will not be hard to find, and I trust that no time may be 
lost in securing their services well in advance of the actual time when they are 
needed. 

Such are some of the events of the past year upon which I rely to prove my 
contention that there is a marked advance in the recognition of anthropology ; and 
I think you will agree that they are important enough to justify me in making the 
claim. 

We now have to consider what this all means and the duties it entails on us. 
So far as the Government or official point of view is concerned, it is a commonplace 
that routine is apt to control all official. action, and that a new departure, while it 
may come from within, more generally, and in some ways beneficially, has its 
origin outside a Government department. The ethnographic survey of India, of 
which I have just spoken, is a case in point. I think it possible, in this case, that 
we have obtained a greater concession from the scheme having been put forward 
through the British Association than would have been the case if it had originated 
entirely with the Government of India, though at the same time I fully recognise that 
it is to the enlightened foresight of Lord Curzon that we owe nearly the whole of 
the power we possess. 

Whether this is the case or no, it certainly behoves the Council of this 
Institute to keep now a watchful eye on the current of public events, so that no 
opportunity is lost of placing in an obvious light the utility of anthropological 
methods. The concessions in this direction that we have obtained of late from 
ministers and other public men should be used with judgment and assiduity in 
obtaining constant, instead of occasional, recognition of the value of our work. I 
have always found that, properly approached, the officers of the higher branches of 
the civil service are quite ready to listen to and forward any scheme that has a 
reasonable chance of success and is not too costly. 

So many great undertakings in this country are, however, the outcome of 
private enterprise that it must be borne in mind that fully as much energy is 
engaged in private ventures among primitive peoples as can be found in official 
circles. I need only instance the Niger Company and others of the kind on the 
African Continent, without going back to the East India or Hudson’s Bay 
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Companies, one of which has long been Imperial as the other is gradually becoming 
absorbed in the Empire. We should in time, if circumstances continue to favour 
us, be in a position to give the officers of such companies valuable information for 
the conduct of their affairs with natives, and thus be of distinct value to 
commercial enterprise. It is only by such measures that the real utility of 
scientific methods can be brought home to the public mind; and when I say that 
we must see to this, I do not of course mean that this Institute is to do the work 
alone, though I trust that it will be always in the forefront, but that all who are 
working at, or interested in, anthropology must lose no chance of forwarding the 
study, and of putting before both the official and commercial world the money 
value of its results. In order to anticipate possible criticism it may be well to 
say definitely that I have no wish to regard this or any other branch of science 
as primarily a money-getting business. There are many discoveries and methods 
in science that have conferred an immense boon on humanity without putting a 
penny into anyone’s pocket. It is well that it is so, for I am inclined to think 
that a branch of science that is essentially commercial is very apt to some 
extent to lose caste from this very fact. My point is that anthropology can 
confer benefits on the State and on the commercial world, and may, therefore, 
fairly demand the corresponding reward. The reward may in some cases take 
the form of public recognition, or it may be something more substantial and 
tangible ; but in either case it would be a benefit that we cannot afford to overlook, 
and, in my judgment, is worth trying for. 

There is one other matter that I have more than once publicly advocated, and 
that is the more definite recognition of anthropology in our teaching centres. This 
really is closely connected with my previous argument, and thus may well follow 
it. I say definite recognition, for in most Universities there is a kind of half- 
hearted course into which anthropology enters to a degree; but the way, if not the 
will, seems wanting to put the teaching on its proper footing and to let it stand on 
its own merits. At Cambridge the way is slowly opening, and I trust that within 
a few years there will be a chair of anthropology filled by one of the competent 
and energetic men now working there at the subject. Here, again, it is at this 
moment the want of means that blocks the way, and I would venture to suggest 
that a beginning should be made by one or more of the many wealthy men 
interested in Cambridge or in science or in both. I believe a first-rate man would 
be forthcoming if only an income of say £300 a year were ensured for a limited 
term of five to ten years. If this could be done it would be beneficial in two ways. 
It would secure a good man for the University, and he would then have the 
opportunity of proving to the University that anthropology really was a branch 
of science and that there was no need to mask it as part of a medical degree, or to 
call it by anything but its real name. If at the end of the time the unlikely event 
happened and it was found to be a redundancy and useless, then the course to be 
taken by the University would be simple and nobody could say a word of reproach. 
I speak of Cambridge particularly, because the strides made there in this direction 
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during the last few years are most remarkable, and I think the scheme I propose 
would be received with favour, as well as give them at the same time a helping 
hand in the direction in which they are now going vigorously, But I would by no 
means wish to limit the chairs of anthropology to the two great Universities. 
Prima facie it might be thought that some of the others would be more likely to 
take up the subject, say for instance Birmingham, where the scope of the new 
University has been the subject of a good deal of consultation. Here would be a 
chance ready to hand of putting into practice the useful side of anthropology. 

With regard to the newly constituted University of London I have already 
stated my view, but difficulties stand in the way of what I still think is a 
practicable scheme. One part of it, though not an essential one, was the installa- 
tion by the side of the University of the anthropological collections now belonging 
to the nation. This would provide a concrete centre for anthropological study, 
such as seems beyond the possibility of realisation within any reasonable time. 
Speaking entirely as one of the public, and not as an oflicer of the British Museum, 
for I have no information, it certainly seems unlikely that any addition to the 
Museum of a useful size will be made during the next few years. The enormous 
cost of the South African campaign will be held a suflicient excuse for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for some time to come, and meanwhile what is to be 
done ? 

I have recently received from Dr. von Luschan, one of the directors of the 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin, a strong statement that he has recently 
printed in “Die K. Knorrsche Sammlung von Benin-Altertiimern . . . in 
Stuttgart,” 1901 (p. 3), in which he comments in very forcible terms on the neglect 
of our opportunities that is so common in England with regard to matters ethno- 
graphical. He points out how in Berlin the colonial officials are constantly helping 
the national museums, and calls especie. attention to the way in which the spoils 
of British blood and treasure obtained at Benin were sold to foreign museums.' 


' Zuniichst waren natiirlich die Bemiihungen der Fachleute mehr darauf gerichtet, den 
einzelnen Sammlungen einen miglichst grossen Anteil an dem Funde zu sichern, als darauf, 
die Stiicke selbst ernsthaft zu studieren. So begann ein Jagen und Preistreiben, wie es in 
der Geschichte der ethnographischen Museen unerhirt ist und sich wohl niemals wiederholen 
wird. Dabei zeigte sich die merkwiirdige Erscheinung, dass England selbst nicht im stande 
war, den in einer britischen Kolonie entdeckten und mit britischem Geld und Blut gehobenen 
Schatz auch ganz allein fiir das britische Museum zu sichern, Das steht mit der unbegreiflichen 
und nahezu frevelhaften Geringschiitzung im Zusammenbhang, welche der Vilkerkunde und 
der ethnographischen Abteilung des Britischen Museums gegenwiirtig seitens der Britischen 
Regierung zu teil wird. Die Mahnrufe eines so ausgezeichneten Forschers und so 
hochverdienten Beamten wie C. H. Read werden in den Wind geschlagen und die oberste 
Leitung des Britischen Museums selbst scheint die ethnographische Abtheilung nur als ein 
listiges Anhiingsel zu betrachten, das in jeder Weise niedergedriickt und klein erhalten 
werden muss. So fehlt es jetzt in London nicht nur an Geld zum Erwerben und an Raum 
zum Aufstellen von ethnographischen Sammlungen, sondern auch an jenem harmonischen 
Zusammenarbeiten der Kolonialverwaltung mit den wissenschaftlichen Instituten, das 


_2z. B. in Berlin so schine und wichtige Resultate zeitigt. Deshalb entsprechen die kolonialen 


Sammlungen im Britischen Museum auch nicht entfernt der politischen Bedeutung des 
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He says that the Ethnographical Museum in Berlin is now seven times as 
extensive as the collection in the British Museum, and will in a few years be ten 
times as large, while every year that passes sensibly diminishes the stock of 
available specimens, not so much by destruction as by the change in the habits of 
the natives. This is not pleasant reading for one in my position, nor should it be 
any more pleasant for any Englishman interested in the all-round progress of his 
country. How can it be bettered? For my own part I do not think that any 
marked improvement can take place until a proper home is found for the 
anthropological collections where they can be set out in a useful and scientific 
manner, instead of being considered an excrescence on the national library and 
archeological collections. As I before suggested, if they could be set down in the 
Imperial Institute they would be conveniently near the students of the London 
University and would be appropriately placed in the vicinity of the Natural 
History Branch of the British Museum, to which latter institution they would of 
course continue to belong. 

On the score of popularity the ethnographical collections of the British 
Museum have no need to complain—with the public they come next in interest to 
the Egyptian mummies—but I feel sure that in sufficiently large galleries to admit 
of their proper display the popularity would be far greater, while the advantage 
to the collections themselves would be incalculable, both in the greater facilities for 
study and—what I am sure would follow—much more numerous accessions. 

I can think of no better solution of the difficulty than this, and I therefore 
venture to repeat it here, at the risk of being tedious. What I have put together 
here is little more than an amplification of the Council’s report. But I have 


Weltreiches, und so gehen der Wissenschaft Jahr um Jahr kostbare Schiitze iiberhaupt ganz 
verloren, weil in dem Augenblick, in dem allein sie gehoben werden kénnten, der richtige 
Mann an der richtigen Stelle fehlt. 

Ich wiirde keinerlei Veranlassung haben, britische Verhiilti:: ier zu beleuchten, und 
es wiirde mir vielleicht mehr zustehen, stillschweigend mich dai: wr zu freuen, dass die 
Berliner Sammlung jetzt siebenmal so gross ist, als die Londoner, und in einigen Jahren 
vielleicht schon zehnmal so gross sein wird—aber iiber das lokale Interesse hinaus giebt es ein 
allgemein menschliches, und dieses erfordert, dass auch in England selbst endlich begonnen 
wird, der ethnographischen Erforschung wenigstens der eigenen Schutzgebiete jenen Grad von 
amtlichem Wohlwollen entgegenzubringen, der durch den Ernst der Lage geboten ist. 
Denn ethnographische Sammlungen und Beobachtungen kinnen entweder jetzt, in zwilfter 
Stunde noch gemacht werden, oder iiberhaupt nicht. Alte Kupferstiche und Bilder wird man 
auch in hundert Jahren noch kaufen oder wenigstens studieren kinnen, genau wie heute, 
weil sie im Kunsthandel und in allerhand Sammlungen sorgfiiltig konserviert werden—der 
ethnographische Besitz der Naturvilker schwindet aber unrettbar dahin vor dem zersetzenden 
Einfluss einer fremden Kultur. Handel und Verkehr, Missionare und Beamte arbeiten heute 
alle gleichmiissig an dieser Zertriimmerung des Alten, und je energischer die materielle 
Besitzergreifung, um so griindlicher und schonungsloser ist auch die Zerstérung der alten 
Sitten und Gebriiuche. Diese miissen jetzt studiert und fiir die Nachwelt festgehalten werden 
oder sie bleiben der Wissenschaft fiir ewig verloren. In diesem Sinne schien mir dieser 
Excurs im allgemeinen ein nobile oficium, dem ich mich nicht entziehen durfte, auch wenn 
ich voraussehe, hier und dort bei kleinen Geistern anzustossen, aber er schien mir auch im 
besonderen nitig, um zu zeigen, wie es iiberhaupt miglich ist, dass auch nur ein einziges 
Stiick der englischen Kriegsbeute von Benin in eine kontinentale Sammlung gelangen konnte. 


Vor. XXXI (N.S. IV). c 
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felt strongly for many years past the urgent necessity for some action in the 
various directions indicated that I think my duty on this my last appearance in 
the Presidential chair cannot be better performed than by pressing home by other 
arguments the recommendations the Council have put before you. 

I cannot pass by the list of our losses during the year without a reference to 
at least two of the names in it. 

I need scarcely say many words about a man of the distinction and world- 
wide reputation of Professor Max Miiller. His contributions to the history of 
language have secured for him an assured place in the temple of literature. 

General Pitt-Rivers is for us in this room a much more familiar figure, and 
his death makes a gap that will scarcely ever be entirely filled. Endowed by 
nature with talents of no mean order, he was untiring in his investigations into 
the problems of early archeology and anthropology. It is to him that we owe 
the application of the theory of evolution to ethnological objects, which, even if 
it was at times strained in the application, was without doubt in the main justified. 
He had for many years been a collector and explorer of prehistoric sites, when by 
a singular chance he inherited the Rivers estates in Dorset and Wiltshire, which 
were full of ancient remains of just the character that was to him of such interest. 
There, within the limits of his own park, he found enough to give him occupation 
for the remaining twenty years of his life. His methods of exploration were 
most thorough and scientific, and the possession of ample means enabled him to 
print full accounts of all his work in a minute and accurate style that would be 
difficult to surpass. These volumes alone would be a sufficient monument for any 
man, but they were only a part of the work that he laid upon himself. In his 
museum at Farnham in Dorset is to be seen a large-scale model of every 
excavation he undertook, showing with the utmost precision the exact position of 
every object found, while the objects themselves were shown in cases near by. 
The museum contained many other things, however, besides the local relics, and it 
was always fascinating to hear the General explain his reasons for gathering 
together, in the heart of the country, collections of such variety and extent. By 
a recent judgment of the Court of Chancery it is now clear that the museum is to 
be kept up in the same way as during the General’s lifetime. This, I may say, 
was his intention, but the Court ruled that some of his provisions were impossible. 
I have made no mention of the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, a gift from the 
General to the University, for this, under the charge of my friend Mr. Balfour, is 
now so well known as scarcely to need a reference. It differs from other museums 
not so much in its contents as in the method of arrangement. This certainly 
adds greatly to the interest of the objects, and is at the same time a fresh 
testimony to the originality of the General’s ideas. 

To many of us his commanding figure and somewhat masterful ways were 
very familiar; while as President of the Institute he imported something of 
military methods into the procedure. His enthusiasm, his energy, even when in 
very poor health, and his versatile talents compelled one’s admiration, and for my 
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own part I may say that I had a great regard for him. He was of a type rarely 
found, and now that he is gone there is no one to take his place. 

In Miss Mary Kingsley we have a very different personage. Kindly, sensible, 
observant, with a cleverness that was not of a common sort, it was impossible not 
to like her. If her genial face and smile were not a sufficient passport, her 
common sense would certainly hit the mark. Apparently frail even to delicacy, it 
is marvellous to think of the endurance she showed in her West African journeys. 
Her influence was no less wonderful, and will long survive her short but well filled 
life. The “Mary Kingsley Society,” founded by her friends and admirers in the 
hope of carrying out some of her plans for the bettering of the state of men, black 
and white, in West Africa, will assuredly last until it bas done its work. A part 
of the general fund raised in memory of Mary Kingsley will be given to the 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases in Liverpool, while another part is to be devoted to 
the collection of native history tradition and religious or superstitious ideas. With 
this latter scheme the Institute must necessarily be in entire sympathy, and we 
will hope that it may begin its work soon under the best auspices. 

This is the burden of what I have to say in my last appearance as your 
President. In leaving this dignified post, to which you were good enough to elect 
me two years ago, I must ask you to accept my gratitude for the kind way in 
which you have borne with my short-comings. There is only one merit that I can 
honestly lay claim to, and that is that I have been a good attendant at the 


meetings. Otherwise I fear I have not been able to give as much time to the - 


work of the Institute as I could have wished, but that was entirely beyond my own 
control—a very small part of my time is my own. 

Here I should like also to express my thanks to the various officers of the 
Institute, who have helped me through many difficulties during the past two 
years. 

I now leave you with the greatest confidence under the guidance of my 
distinguished friend and yours, Professor Haddon. In him the Institute has a 
man equally conversant with the theory and practice of anthropology. His wide 
experience of travel, joined to assiduous study and practice in teaching at home, 
make him in many ways an ideal President of such a society as this. That he 
has the interests of the Institute at heart I am quite sure, and I am equally sure 
that he will be loyally and ably supported by the officers in every step that may 
lead to advancement or improvement. 
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ON THE RUINS OF DHLO-DHLO, IN RHODESIA. 


By FRANKLIN WHITE. 


Puates I-V.] 


[PRESENTED APRIL 23RD, 1901. 


In the central portion of Rhodesia there are numerous stone constructions, now 
more or less in ruins, scattered over a considerable area. So little is accurately 
known about them that it is not possible to say definitely with what object they 
were built. The native races of the present day attribute to them mysterious 
origin of the class which usually appeals to the ignorant imagination. 

The occupants most certainly not only possessed but also smelted and worked 
gold. 

The ruins are generally found on or near granite knolls or bosses, not as a rule 
actually in the gold-bearing districts, although auriferous veins are often found at 
no great distance away. The builders seem to have selected in preference an 
agricultural country with positions easily defended. The granite areas, with their 


numerous streams, bare knolls, and scattered boulders, would best comply with 


these requirements. 
In his Ruined Cities of Mashonaland Mr. Theodore Bent records the 


results of his exploration of the Zimbabwe ruin, the most extensive yet discovered, 
and it is to be regretted that such systematic research has not been continued. 
Now, additional knowledge can only be gained from occasional visits of travellers 
to ruins lying near their routes or from work carried on chiefly in search for gold 
and ornaments. The latter is fortunately conducted in such a way as to do the 
least damage compatible with the treasure-hunting, but it naturally is not done 
with the object of collecting information or of investigating points of interest. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The Dhlo-Dhlo or Mambo ruins, the subject of this paper, are located some 
50 miles north-east of Bulawayo, or say 192 degrees south and 29} degrees east. 

The level above sea is about 4,500 feet. 

They occupy a commanding position on a granite plateau between two streams 
forming part of the head waters of the Inciza River, a tributary of the Limpopo. 

The name “Mambo” is derived from the designation of the tribe of Kaffirs 
who occupied this country before the Matabeles conquered it. 

I was able to make a fairly accurate plan of the most important part of these 
ruins and to take some photographs which show the construction of the walls and 
the different styles of ornamentation used by the builders. 
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Some prominent bosses of bare granite were made use of as base for the walls, 
and the builders were fully aware of the tendency of granite to peel off in slabs 
under atmospheric influences, perhaps assisted by fire. They thus obtained a large 
supply of material well suited for their purpose and close at hand. From the hills 
a few miles away they brought slabs of banded ironstones, which were ingeniously 
used to form a contrast with the grey of the granite. 

A reference to the plan (Pl. I) will show that the main building is of a 
rough egg-shaped form 350 feet long and 200 feet wide, the longer axis running 
north-west and south-east. There are two outer enclosures attached to the main 
building, one being on the north-eastern and the other on the south-western side. 

The northern and south-western sides of the ruin show the finest as well as 
the highest walls. The main entrance was undoubtedly on the north side. There 
are several isolated buildings surrounding the main ruin, of inferior construction 


STYLE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The buildings are made of blocks or small slabs of granite varying generally 
from 7 to 11 inches in length and 23 to 5 inches in thickness. The lower courses 
are generally made of larger blocks. Smaller pieces are used for the ornamental 
work. 

There are no real foundations to the walls; they just begin on any ground firm 
enough to carry them. As they are seldom more than 8 feet high in any one 
face the weight is not great. Where additional height was required the walls were 
raised in tiers, the upper one being stepped back, leaving a ledge varying from 1 
to 12 feet in width, widening and narrowing without any apparent reason. No 
mortar or clay was used in the wall proper, but the top was covered with a layer 
of clay and ground-up granite. 

Although curves and rounded endings-off to the walls were apparently 
preferred, still angular corners and straight lines could be made when considered 
advisable. | 

The batter of the walls varies, but.is generally slight. At one point the top 
actually overhangs the base. 

Some walls were made with two faces, the intervening space being filled up 
with rubble. | 

The courses preserve their thickness fairly well. In some cases a course 
widens, and in others disappears. 

Boulders of granite lying on the surface were made use of as part of the wall 
whenever possible. 

The most striking feature of the walls is the attempt made to introduce some 
style of ornamentation. In these ruins the following variations can be seen :— 


Ist. Lines of a different coloured rock (PI. II, fig. 2; V, fig. 1.) 
2nd. The chess board, or chequered pattern. ; 
This varies (PI. V, fig. 3) from the ordinary gap and stone in 
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one to eight courses, and groups of three spaces with thin blocks in | 

two courses, separated by two thicker blocks. | 

Srd. The zigzag pattern (Pl. ITI, figs. 2,3; IV, fig. 2). 

4th. The sloping block (Pl. IT, fig. 2; III, fig. 2; IV, fig. 1; V, figs. 1, 3) ! 

varied by alternating granite with red banded ironstone slabs. | 

5th. The chevron or fish-bone pattern (PI. IT, fig. 2; IV, fig. 1) varied 

by alternating red and grey blocks, either in patches (PI. II, fig. 2) 

or singly and in patches separated by thick granite blocks. 

It will be noticed (in Pl. II, fig. 2; IV, fig. 1) that the sloping | 

blocks incline respectively to the west and to the east, or in different | 
ways on each side of the main entrance. 


As far as I have been able to observe the ornamented patches commence and 
finish off in an arbitrary or capricious manner and are not confined to any one part 
of the walls. 


DESCRIPTION OF RUINs. 


To the south and south-west of the main ruin there are numerous and 
extensive enclosures, the walls of which seldom exceeded 6 feet in height and 
were of somewhat inferior construction. As the grass was high no careful | 
examination could be made. They were probably cattle pens or locations for 
slaves. 

The large enclosure (R) on the western side of the ruin is surrounded by a 
wall considerably destroyed, but in parts still showing a height of 7 feet. It 
was well built and was ornamented with a band of red stone and also with a course 
of sloping blocks (Pl. V, fig. 1). 

About 100 feet to the north of the main entrance is a roughly built enclosure 
(M) 75 feet by 90 feet with one entrance on the east side (PI. I, fig. 2.) 

To the north-east of the main entrance and about 155 feet away is a 
circular platform (N) considerably destroyed, but apparently 44 feet high and 
30 feet in diameter. Behind this there is another enclosure (O) some 80 
feet by 60 feet, with two entrances, one on the north-east and one on the south- 
west. 

On the south-west side of the main ruin there is a well built enclosure or 
platform (P) 95 feet wide by 100 feet long. It is built up ona rather steep 
slope strewed with granite boulders, some of which have been utilised as part 
of the walls. Only one entrance can now be seen, outside the main wall. There 
may have been a communication with the main ruin, but the wall at this point has 
heen pretty thoroughly broken down, and no signs of a doorway can be seen. 

About 100 feet from P is the large area (R) 300 feet long by 190 feet wide. 
It had clearly a main entrance at D, and others may have existed in the parts of 
wall now broken down. The ground here is flat and good, and this enclosure was 
probably a garden or cattle pen. 
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Between P and R there is a mound of ashes, broken bones, potsherds, ete. It 
is evidently the refuse heap of the later Kaftir occupants of the ruins and is now 
higher than the top of the wall of platform P. It probably lies over a small ridge 
or granite boss. 

Some 300 feet north-west from the main entrance is another stone construction 
(H) perched in a commanding position on the precipitous northern face of a granite 
boss which slopes gradually southwards (PI. I, fig. 1). The wall is well made, but 
it apparently did not form a complete enclosure. There is a rather elaborate 
entrance at H, and some very regular ornamental work (Pl. V, fig. 3). 

On the east side of the main ruin there is a large enclosure 120 feet along 
the wall and 95 feet in depth. It had apparently one gateway on the south- 
east side. There are indications of interior divisions or walls, but the whole is too 
much destroyed and grown over by bushes to be properly examined without 
considerable labour. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE OUTER WALLS. 


The main approach was evidently on the north side, where there is an 
arrangement of roughly built slopes and platforms leading up to what is certainly 
the main entrance (C). This is seen in Pl. II, fig. 1, as a dark gap, and one side is 
represented in Pl. IV, fig. 3. A long narrow passage running to the centre of the 
ruin attracted our attention, and a little work spent in clearing away the fallen 
stones and rubbish showed the remains of two stout posts of hard red wood 54 feet 
apart on the west side. The tops of the posts are burnt. They lie partly 
in recesses carefully built in the wall. On the east side can be seen similar 
recesses. The opening is 11 feet in width, and goes back 15 feet, where there 
are signs of another pair of posts, and the passage commences 7 feet in 
width. 

The wall to the east of the entrance is still 8 feet high and is apparently 
nearly its original height. About 25 feet from the main entrance a chess- 
board pattern of seven courses commences (PI. II, fig. 2) in a somewhat irregular 
manner. Over this and separated from the top by three courses runs a line of 
dark ironstone, and three courses above this there is another row of dark stones 
changing suddenly into a course of chevron pattern formed of white and dark 
stones in patches, the points being to the east. Three courses above the chevron 
and commencing over the western end is a row of sloping blocks dipping to the 
west. Four courses above this and more or less over it is a three-course line of 
chess-board pattern also commencing at the end of a line of dark stones. Two of 
these bands of dark stones run nearly to the main entrance, but this portion of 
the wall is built in a somewhat slovenly manner, although it cannot be said that 
there is distinct evidence that it has been pulled down and rebuilt. The 
ornamentation cannot be traced eastwards, as the wall is partially destroyed and 
partly hidden by the fallen stones. 

On the western side the walls attain greater height, being in three tiers, the 
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top being some 16 feet above the base. At about 16 feet from the side of 
the entrance the walls turn outwards for say 5 feet and then run west for 30 
feet to a carefully constructed corner (Pl. ITI, fig. 2). The first corner is partially 
filled up by a diagonal wall roughly built. 

This section of the wall is ornamented as follows :—At the base of the lower 
tier there is a row of chevrons spaced off by thicker blocks. The chevrons are 
formed of alternate dark and white blocks and point to the west. Eight courses 
above this is a row of sloping blocks (white and dark) dipping to the east. Three 
courses over this runs a three-course line of chequers. 

The upper tiers were no doubt ornamented, but the faces are much damaged 
now. 

To the west of the second corner (P1. III, fig. 2) we see the first piece of the 
zigzag pattern commencing near the top and about 3 feet from the corner. It 
can be traced westwards as far as the wall is intact, but does not appear to have 
continued right round to the western face (Pl. II, fig. 3). Three courses below the 
zigzag is a line of sloping blocks dipping east, and three courses below this is a 
two-course chequer pattern. There is, therefore, no continuity of pattern to be 
seen in the lower tier. The chevron pattern is also missing to the west of the 
corner. 

The two upper tiers were ornamented, the upper one with a zigzag pattern 
apparently corresponding to that on the western face. There are patches of 
zigzag pattern in the middle tier, but the walls are too much destroyed for me to 
be able to trace if the patches on the upper and lower walls correspond at all. 

The western face (PI. II, fig. 3) is very fine, the tiers being 7 feet, 5 feet 
and 4} feet high, standing back each from 12 to 5 feet at the widest part, 
thus leaving broad platforms or ledges, which, however, narrow considerably 
at the turn (D). 

The upper tier finishes off at a corner, where there were probably steps leading 
to the top platform. The ornamented courses finish about 3 feet from this 
corner. 

The patches of ornamentation follow more or less regularly along the north 
and west wall of the building, and are most abundant where the walls are most 
bold. 

The high western wall gradually alters beyond the corner. The upper tier 
apparently turned eastwards, enclosing the upper platform, about 80 feet in 
diameter. 

The second tier continues southwards for about 50 feet, then turning 
eastwards to form the second platform. , 

The bottom tier runs on for about 120 feet, then a part turns east at right 
angles and forms another platform and part of the inner line of defence. An 
extension of it ran some 100 feet to the south-west, finishing off at a huge granite 
boulder which forms one side of the southern entrance. 

At the western side of this entrance a well built wall commences. It is 
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6 to 8 feet high and about 5 feet wide at the top. It runs without a break 
round the south and eastern side until it butts up against the continuation of the 
north-eastern wall. Inside the wall is a passage or ditch 8 to 15 feet in 
width, blocked at both ends. Apparently the idea was to catch the enemy between 
the outer and the inner walls. 


CENTRAL PASSAGE. 


This commences at the northern or main entrance and runs about due south 
(magnetic) for 100 feet with a width of 5 feet to 7 feet. It then turns 
off a short distance to the south-east. The two walls finish with well made 
square ends. 

The walls of the passage are now about 6 feet high, but there is some rubbish 
on the bottom. 

A large heap of stones blocks the main entrance. It is possible that it was 
originally covered over with wooden beams carrying a stone parapet. 

The recesses in the wall in which the posts are partially imbedded may 
correspond to what Mr. Bent saw at Zimbabwe and considered as grooves for a 
portcullis, 

PLATFORMS. 


The top of the main platform was evidently covered over with cement or fine 
concrete made of clay and ground-up granite. Treasure seekers have dug a hole 
near the centre, exposing chiefly loose stones. On the top of the platform are 
several raised ledges or benches of concrete. 

On the platform east of the main entrance there are indications of a large 
circular dwelling which evidently had hard wood posts built in a cement wall. 
The same thing can be seen on the platform to the south. 

In the enclosure P are the remains of a circular clay wall 10 feet in diameter, 
with a small hole about 2 feet in diameter in the centre. 

On the top of the granite boss at H are remains of three circular clay walls 
or floors. 

It is impossible to say whether these clay or cement structures belong to the 
same age as the stone walls. Some are of much better construction than others, 
the better being probably older Kaffir work. The stone wall builders may have 
used circular dwellings, and the idea would be copied by the natives of the country, 
although in an inferior class of work. 

In the Khami ruins, near Bulawayo, are remains of a superior class of circular 
dwellings which I am told are similar in character to huts in use at the present 
day by Kaffirs living near Lake Ngami; on the granite hills near Khami can be 
seen remains of very inferior circular mud huts built by natives of the present 
day. 

There is a notable absence in the Dhlo-Dhlo ruins (as in all others) of the 
remains of dwellings and of places of burial corresponding to the number of 
persons who must have been employed in their erection and occupation. 
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INDICATIONS OF OCCUPATION. 


I was not fortunate to find anything of note in these ruins, except a piece of 
thin silver plate with an embossed pattern and a few pieces of broken glass, 
possibly parts of the widely distributed gin bottle partly calcined by the grass 
fires. I am informed that two small Portuguese cannon and a considerable 
quantity of silver articles such as would be used by the Jesuit Fathers who would 
accompany an early Portuguese expedition were also found here, chiefly round the 
enclosure H. No doubt these ruins were used as a convenient resting-place, but 
it can be inferred that the expedition left hurriedly. 

In the large ash heap [ was only able to find pieces of pottery of inferior 
manufacture, pieces of bones, and teeth of animals, chiefly of the antelope tribe. 

I am not aware that any emblems have been found such as those which Mr. 
Bent discovered at Zimbabwe. The Dhlo-Dhlo ruin, therefore, seems to have been 
a fortress rather than a temple, and was probably one of a chain of strongholds 
connected with the main route from the east coast. Sofala Bay was probably the 
port of entry, as Portuguese records refer to it as being occupied by “Moors,” a 
term which is equivalent to “inhabitants of Africa.” 

But even if sacred emblems are wanting, it seems that if people of Phcenician 
origin built these structures the pronounced characteristics of style of building, of 
general design, and also of the ornamentation used will be sufficient as points of 
identification with such work in other parts of Africa or of Asia. 

One thing is clear, and that is that this class of building is only found in 
South Africa in the vicinity of gold-bearing districts. Also worked gold is found 
about them. 

There are no definite indications that the occupants were destroyed and any 
deliberate attempt made to pull down their buildings. The harm that has been 
done may be fairly ascribed to the ordinary Kaffir in search of material to make 
his cattle kraal or base of his huts. If the Phoenicians were the builders they 
may have abandoned the country in the same manner as the Romans left Britain 
when their mother-country was in the last stages of its existence. If this theory 
is correct these ruins would be at least 2,300 years old. 

It is quite possible that the native occupants of the country would retain some 
of the ideas of building, of pottery work, and of working the gold mines, but these 
would gradually die out. 

In the Khami ruins are found numerous flakes of quartzitic rock, agate, etc., 
and roughly formed stone implements, indicating that this locality had been 
inhabited by an early race before the time of the wall builders. These latter were 
the workers in gold. There are also found remains of iron assegais and bangles 
which may be considered as corresponding to the work of the natives of the 
present day. Considerable care is required to discriminate between these records 


of different periods. 
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Mr. Bent in his Ruined Cities of Mashonaland attaches great importance 
to the following points as seen in the Zimbabwe and other ruins :— 


a. That the patterns on the walls were constructed with a special purpose, 
having always the same aspect, viz., south-east (page 103). 

b. The south-eastern wall is much better built (page 105). 

ec. The chevron pattern coincides with the sacred enclosure inside (page 
110). 

d. The wall in front of the sacred enclosure was decorated with courses 
of black slate omitted in the inferior continuation (page 112). 

e. Special attention was paid by the constructors to the curves (page 
150). 

At the Dhlo-Dhlo ruins we find :— 


a and 6, The most ornamented and better constructed portion of the 
building was on the north and north-west. 

ec. The chevron pattern runs all round this portion, probably in patches. 

d. Black slate courses are to be seen in all the main walls and also in the 
wall of the outer enclosure. 

e. The curves of the walls are apparently chiefly influenced by the desire 
to take full advantage of the ground on which they are built, and 
by the proximity of boulders. 


It seems, therefore, that before any theory can be definitely put forward as to 
the special significance of any of these points the characteristics of a number of 
different ruins should be carefully studied and recorded. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PRESIDENT congratulated Mr. Franklin White on having made such 
an excellent survey of these interesting ruins while he was engaged on other 
work. If the secret of their origin is ever to be wrested from the remarkable 
stone structures that appear to be so widely distributed in South Africa, it 
will be necessary that systematic surveying and excavating should be organised 
before it is too late. The operations of irresponsible treasure seekers must 
inevitably destroy or falsify much of that evidence upon which accurate 
conclusions can alone be based. It is, to say the least of it, unfortunate that the 
gold ornaments which the treasure-hunter discovers are melted down without 
any record being kept of the finds, or without the curators of museums 
and other collectors having an opportunity of securing specimens. It is 
also most probable that other objects which have no obvious money value are 
passed by or destroyed, and in any case the evidence is lost of the 
association of objects in any one find. The various Governments in 
South Africa should take all these ruins under their protection and the rifling 
of treasure should be prohibited. Antiquities such as these are national 
assets, and they should not. be allowed to be frittered away by private 
exploitation. 
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Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XX XI, Plate If. 


1. NORTH-EAST SIDE. 


2. ENLARGED PORTION OF NO. 1. 


3. WESTERN FACE. 


RUINS OF DHLO-DHLO. 
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1. NORTH-WESTERN SIDE. 


No. 1. 


2. ENLARGED PORTION OF 


-WEST CORNER FROM EAST. 


3. NORTH 
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1. PORTION OF NORTH-WEST SIDE. 


2. SQUARE CORNER IN NORTH-WEST SIDE. 3. ENTRANCE IN NORTH FACE. 


RUINS OF DHLO-DHLO, 
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1. OUTER ENCLOSURE. (6) 


2. ENTRANCE TO OUTER ENCLOSURE. (H) 
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3. OUTER ENCLOSURE OR GUARD HOUSE. (H) 
RUINS OF DHLO-DHLO. 
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MAORI TATU AND MOKO. 


By H. Line Roru. 
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1. Tue Worps Tatu AND Moko. 


BOUGAINVILLE does not appear to mention the word tatu, although he must have 
known the art, for he wrote as follows :—‘ Men and women dye their loins and 
buttocks of a deep blue. . . . I cannot say how they do to impress these 
indelible marks, unless it is by puncturing the skin and pouring the juice of 
certain herbs upon it as I have seen it practiced by the natives of Canada.”" The 
word tatw appears to be first mentioned by Cook and Banks in their respective 
journals when at Tahiti in 1769, and is to be found in its original form tattow in 
Wharton’s transcript of Cook’s Journal of his First Voyage, and Hooker's 
transcript of Banks’s Journal.’ Parkinson spells the word with an a after the ¢, 
thus tataowed and tataowing,t and Ellis spells it tataw.. The Maories called the 
operation or design amoca.* Joest says the English originally wrote tattaw or 
tattow,’ but the former spelling was certainly not used by Cook nor by Banks. 
According to Hale, “The word tau, or tataw, from which ‘tattoo’ is derived [he 


1 Voyage Round the World, 4to, Lond., 1776, p. 251 

2 p, 93. For Cook’s First Voyage I have used Wharton only, Lond., 1893; for his 
Second and Third Voyages I have used Hawksworth. It is a curious fact that in many 
descriptions of the people met with, Cook and Banks have used almost identical phrases and 
frequently exactly the same words. 

2 Lond., 1896, p. 124. 4 Journal, Lond., 1773, pp. 25, 90, 96, and 97. 

5 Tour in Hawai, Lond., 1830. 6 Banks, op. cit., p. 203. 

* Tétowiren, Berlin, 1887, p. 8. 
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says it means marking, p. 354] is applied to it in most of the islands.” In New 
Zealand, however, moko, meaning properly “lizard,” or “serpent,” is used— ~ 
perhaps in reference to the peculiar curves and spirals of which their tattooing 
consists'; but in his vocabulary at the end of the volume he states: “ Moko, mo’s, 
wbig. lizard, reptile,” and then, “ Moko N.Z., the tattooing, probably from its spiral 
and curving figures.” For this Joest takes him to task, on the ground that the 
curved lines (Schlangenlinien) were of late origin.* 


2. GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Cook gives ‘but a very short account of the Maories amoco, while on the 
other hand Banks devotes considerable space to its description. His accounts are 
not only the first, but are also very good, and as such are well worth reproducing. 
At Poverty Bay he writes*: “ Their lips were stained with something put under 
the skin (as in the Otahite ¢attow), and their faces marked with deeply engraved 
furrows, also coloured black, and formed in regular spirals. Of these the oldest 
people had much the greatest quantity, and most deeply channelled, in some not 
less than one-sixteenth part of an inch.” On the Thames River,® he writes, the 
people “had a much larger quantity of amoca or black stains upon their bodies and 
faces. ‘They had almost universally a broad spiral on each buttock, and many 
had their thighs almost entirely black, small lines only being left untouched, 
so that they looked like striped breeches. In this particular, 1 mean the use of 
amoea, almost every tribe seems to have a different custom; we have on some days 
seen canoes where every man was almost covered with it, and at the same time 
others, where scarcely a man had a spot, except on his lips, which seems to be 
always essential.”” Three days later at Taoneroa, he says*: “One of the old men 
here showed us the instrument with which they stain their bodies; it was exactly 
like that used at Otahite.” Banks sums up his descriptions as follows® :—“ Both 
sexes stain themselves in the same manner with the colour of black, and somewhat 
in the same way as the South Sea Islanders, introducing it under. the skin by a 
sharp instrument furnished with many teeth. The men carry this custom to 
much greater lengths; the women are generally content with having their lips 
blacked, but sometimes have little patches of black on different parts of the body. 
The man, on the contrary, seems to add to the quantity every year of his life, so 
that some of the elders were almost covered with it. Their faces are the most 
remarkable ; on them, by some art unknown to me, they dig furrows a line deep at 
least, and as broad, the edges of which are often again indented, and absolutely 
black. This may be done to make them look frightful in war; indeed, it has the 
effect of making them most enormously ugly—the old ones especially, whose faces are 


' Ethnology, Philadelphia, 1846, 4to, p. 39. 


? Op. cit., p. 316. * Op. cit., p. 63. 
* Wharton, p. 219. 5 Op. cit., p. 186. 
* Jbid., p. 203. * [bid., p. 204. 


* Ibid., p. 205. * Ibid., p. 231. 
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entirely covered with it. The young, again, often have a small patch on one cheek 
or over one eye, and those under a certain age (maybe twenty-five or twenty-six) 
have no more than their lips black. Yet ugly as this certainly looks, it is 
impossible to avoid admiring the extreme elegance and justness of the figures 
traced, which on the face are always different spirals, and upon the body generally 
different figures, resembling somewhat the foliages of old chasing upon gold or 
silver. All these are finished with a masterly taste and execution, for of a 
hundred which at first sight would be judged to be exactly the same, no two, on 
close examination, prove alike, nor do I remember ever to have seen any two alike. 
Their wild imagination scorns to copy, as appears in almost all their works. In 
different parts of the coast they varied very much in the quantity and parts of 
the body on which this amoca, as they call it, was placed; but they generally 
agreed in having the spirals upon the face. I have generally observed that the 
more populous a country the greater was the quantity of amoca used ; possibly in 
populous countries the emulation of bearing pain with fortitude may be carried to 
greater lengths than where there are fewer people, and consequently fewer 
examples to encourage. The buttocks, which in the islands [Society Islands] were 
the principal seat of this ornament, in general here escape untouched ; in one place 
only we saw the contrary.” It is curious that at so early a date it was observed 
that the methods of marking varied in different parts of the country. Crozet} 
agrees with Banks as regards the face spirals, but he continues: “The designs on 
the buttocks are always the same; on these parts they trace in equally indelible 
marks a very neat spiral line, of which the first point is on the centre of the most 
fleshy part, and successively embraces the whole circumference.” Crozet had, 
however, not seen so much of the country as Banks. According to Maning,? 
“every man almost without exception is covered with tattooing from the knees 
to the waist.” 

The deep furrows mentioned by Banks seem almost to be peculiar to New 
Zealand, so that we have in these islands two methods of permanent skin-marking. 
This is specially mentioned by Yate*: “There is a remarkable difference in the 
tattoo of the New Zealanders, and that of the Navigators’, Fiigee, or Friendly 
Islanders. In: the latter, the skin is but just perforated with a small pointed 
instrument, and the staining-matter introduced ; so that, in passing the hand over 
the part that has been tattooed, the skin feels as smooth, and the surface as fair, 
as before the operation took place ; whilst in the latter, the incision is very deep, 
and leaves furrows and ridges so uneven, that in some places, when long enough, 
it would be possible to lay in a pin, which would be nearly buried in them.” 
Bidwill‘ also refers to this peculiar difference between the moko and tatu, but 
according to him the rump would appear to have been furrowed likewise, for, in 


' English translation by H. Ling Roth, Lond., 1891, p. 39. 
2 Old New Zealand, Lond., 1863, p. 46. 

* Account of New Zealand, Lond., 1835, p. 148. 

* Rambles in New Zealand, Lond., 1841, p. 80. 
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speaking of the women’s ¢atu, he says: “This might be called tattooing in England. 
It is of the same kind as sailors are so fond of pricking into their arms; but it is a 
totally different thing from the elaborate engraving on a New Zealander’s face or 
rump, inasmuch as in one case the skin is cut and remains in the same pattern 
as the stains, and in the other the marks do not at all affect the smoothness of the 
skin.” As we shall see later on, the difference between moko and tatu is brought 
about by the use of different instruments. 


3. REGULARITY OF LINEs. 


Several travellers refer to the regularity of the lines of the moko. Thus 
Banks! says of a Poverty Bay native: “He was a middle-sized man, tattowed on 
the face on one cheek only, in spiral lines very regularly formed.” Yate? reports: 
“ Nothing can exceed the beautiful regularity with which the faces and thighs of 
the New Zealanders are tattooed; the volutes are perfect specimens, and the 
regularity is mechanically correct.” While Polack tells us*: “ The nice exactitude of 
the lines represented in the moko is scarcely to be surpassed, displaying the fancy 
and taste of the artist.” These statements, judged by the results attained on 
specimens of preserved mokoed heads in our museums, are somewhat overdrawn. 
Taking into consideration the difficulty of operating on an uneven surface of 
various resistance (according as there is bone near the surface or not), the lines 
may be considered tolerably regular. 


4. Women’s TATU. 


The ¢atu on the women was not extensive and therefore considerably less than 
on the men. In Queen Charlotte’s Sound in February, 1777, Anderson reported 
of the women that they “have the puncture only on their lips or a small spot on 
their chins,* which is practically identical with what Banks and Cook® said seven 
years before. Angas® and Jno. Savage’ also speak of the small amount of tatu 
on the women’s faces. Rutherford’s account’ is, “ that they have a figure tattooed 
on the chin, resembling a crown turned upside down ; that the inside of their lips 
is also tattooed, the figures here appearing of a blue colour, and that they have 


! Op. cit., p. 184. 2 Op. cit., p. 148. 

3 Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, Lond., 8vo, 2 vols., 1840, II, p. 45. 

* Cook (Hawksworth), Third Voyage, book I, chapter viii. 

5 Op. cit., p. 219. - 

* Savage Life, Lond., 1850, I, p. 316. 

7 New Zealand, Lond., 1807, p. 48. 

* p. 144. The account of Rutherford’s adventures is incorporated in the well known 
little work entitled The New Zealanders (Lond., 1830, 12mo), now said to have been written by 
Professor G. L. Craik. Rutherford fell among the Maories in 1816. Archdeacon Williams 
(Trans. N.Z. Inst., XXIII, 1890, p. 460) throws doubt on Rutherford’s story, apparently because 
he, the Archdeacon, is unable to trace any vessel named Agnes from which Rutherford 
states he was captured. It is not at all improbable that Rutherford was a runaway sailor, and 
if so, he would naturally try to hide the manner of his flight, but that is not sufficient to 
invalidate the correctness of his story. 
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also a mark on each side of the mouth resembling a candlestick, as well as two 
stripes about an inch long on the forehead, and one on each side of the’ nose.” 
Bidwill, writing in 1838,’ reports that he saw a woman “tattooed behind like the 
men. It is a very rare thing for women to be tattooed anywhere but about the 
lips and chins, and this was quite a curiosity. I used to think it rather orna- 
mental in the men; what its use can be in a woman I cannot imagine, as they are 
always covered. The women are often quite covered with blue marks. . . . I 
have seen the arms and bodies of the New Zealand women so covered with these 
powerful blue marks, that they looked as if they had on them a tight-fitting 
chintz dress.” At Banks Peninsula, Shortland? gives a description of a funnily 
tatued woman: “One half of her face was tattooed in every respect like that of a 
man, while the other had no more marks than her sex entitled her to; so that 
two persons, who stood opposite each other, each viewing a different side of the 
face in profile, while she, perhaps, sat wrapped in her blanket, with a pipe in her 
mouth, would have pronounced the object to be a man or a woman, according to 
the circumstance of his position. I afterwards met with several other old women 
of this tribe, who had similarly engraved on their faces many of the marks, which 
in the north island I had never seen but on males.” However, he adds*: “The 
women have usually merely the lines on the lips, and a scroll depending from the 
angles of the mouth, the fine blue lines, or scratches, which are often to be seen 
on their cheeks, arms, and breasts, being the offspring of each person’s fancy.” 
According to Dieffenbach*: “The girls, as soon as they arrive at puberty, have 
their lips tattooed with horizontal lines; to have red lips is a great reproach to a 
woman. With females, in many cases, the operation ceases here, but more 
frequently the chin is tattooed, especially in the Waikato tribe, and the space 
between the eyebrows, much resembling the tattoo of the modern Egyptians. In 
some rare cases it extends over the angles of the mouth. I have, indeed, seen a 
woman whose whole face was tattooed.” From this it would appear. that in 
woman the tatu was a sign of marriageableness, and in fact Colenso® affirms this 
to be the case. He says to have a husband a woman must have the lips tatued, 
as red lips are abhorred and black ones considered the perfection of feminine 
beauty: “ In the female it was confined to the lids, chin, between the eyes, and a 
little up the forehead, and on the back part of the leg from the heel to the calf; 
the three last-mentioned being always indicative of rank. The women, also, often 
got themselves irregularly marked on the hands, arms, breasts, and face with 
small crosses, short lines, and dots. A very few women the writer has seen with 
tattooed faces just as a man; these belong to southern tribes, some of whom had 
a very different style of tattooing (such as is shown in Cook’s Voyages, plate 13, 


1 New Zealand, Lond., 1807, p. 80. 

? Southern Districts of New Zealand, Lond., 8v0, 1851, p. 16. 
* Ibid., p. 18. 

* Travels in New Zealand, Lond., 8vo, 2 vols., 1843, II, p. 35. 
5 Trans. N.Z. Inst., I, 2nd edition, 1875, p. 356. 
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4to ed.).” This leg tatuing was observed by Kerry Nicholls' among the Tapur- 
vacharuru women, who “follow the peculiar custom, which I have not seen 
elsewhere, of tattooing the legs as well as the lips in thin cross lines of a dark blue 
colour.” It is also mentioned by Angas: “In a very few instances I have 
observed women, whose ankles, from the heel upwards, have been tattooed with 
ornamental spiral lines,” There was also some body tatuing or perhaps moko on 
the women, for D’Urville relates* that “ Tuao showed me his wife, who was being 
further mokoed on her shoulders. One half of her back was already furrowed 
with deep designs similar to those which ornamented the face of the parents of 
Koro Koro, and a slave was decorating the other half in the same style.” Women 
evidently considered it essential to be tatued, for, as Darwin relates, at Waimata 
“the wives of the missionaries tried to persuade them [the women] not to be 
tattooed; but a famous operator having arrived from the south, they said, ‘We 
really must just have a few lines on our lips; else when we grow old our lips 
will shrivel, and we shall be so very ugly.’” This reminds one of the papeeta or 
white face mentioned by Taylor. According to De Blosseville the women of the 
southern portions of New Zealand looked upon tatuing as a prerogative of nobility.’ 
Scherzer® gives some stanzas of a song showing that a red-lipped and therefore 
untatued woman was considered ugly. With regard to Bidwill’s account of body 
tatuing we may here quote Taylor,’ who says: “The ladies had their lips and 
chins operated upon, with a little curl at the corner of the eye. Frequently their 
persons also were covered with small strokes of tattooing; these might be called 
beauty patches, such as the ladies used to wear on the face made of a bit of court 
plaster, which were once thought ornamental.” Is Taylor referring to the tangi, 
as does Angas* when he says: “ With the women the tattooing of the face only 
extends to the lips-and chin ; but they disfigure their breasts and arms with blue 
lines, which are the marks of their ¢angi, or lamentations for their deceased 
relations. These incisions frequently run in parallel lines, about a couple of inches 
in length, and are cut with sharp shells, and dyed, in a similar manner to the 
lines upon the face, with a mixture of carbonised Kauri resin.” Have the blue 
marks covering the women’s body, mentioned by Bidwill, anything to do with 
tangi, or has the tangi been at the bottom of the whole system of Maori tatu and 
moko ? 


5. DEPILATION OF BEARD. 


“To set off the moko to advantage, it was necessary to give up the beard, which 
was not considered in the light of an ornament. In former days, a pair of mussel 
shells were generally employed, but since their acquaintance with Europeans, a 
pair of large tweezers, an inch and a half wide, and three or four inches long, will 


' King Country, Lond., 1884, p. 137. 2 Op. cit., I, p. 316. 
* Astrolabe, IJ, p. 450. 4 Journal, Lond., 1839, p. 509. 
5 Astrolabe, I1I, p. 693: 


Voyage of the “ Novara,” Lond., 1860, III, p. 113. 
* Op. cit., p. 150. 8 Op. cit., I, p, 316, 
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generally be seen hanging from the garment or neck; and whenever the gentleman 
can find no other employment, he will occupy himself with them.”! Kerry 
Nicholls also mentions that depilation was practised before. tatuing, and Robley 
relates that in 1864-66 he “ took several sketches of natives showing moko on the 
face with hair, for though the practice of moko was then fairly vigorous, yet the 
growth of beard and moustache was common among the natives, with the 
exception of the older men. The older men being well tattooed never used to 
wear hair on the face.”* Cruise, who published his book in 1823, gives a portrait 
of the chief Tetoro, whose face is fully tatued with a full-grown beard. 


6. INSTRUMENTS USED. 


When Banks says, as we have seen above, that he was shown a tatuing 
instrument and that it was exactly like that in use in Otahite, he was obviously 
unaware that the Maories used a variety of instruments, and also that to obtain 
the deep furrows described quite a different. instrument was necessary from the 
one provided with a series of sharp points or teeth. Our first authority for a 
description of this special instrument is John Rutherford. He describes it as 
“made of bone, having a sharp edge like a chisel and shaped in the fashion of a 
garden hoe.”* He adds‘: “They employed, however, various instruments in the 
course of the operation, one which they sometimes used being made of a shark’s 
tooth, and another having teeth like a saw. They had them also of different sizes 
to suit the different parts of the work.” 
operation “ was performed with a small chisel made of the wing-bone of a pigeon 
or wild fowl. This chisel was about a quarter of an inch broad, and was fixed in 
a handle, four inches long, so as to form an acute angle at the head; something 


like a little pick, with one end.” Next we have Cruise,’ who tells us: “The © 


point of the tattooing chisel was about half a quarter of an inch wide; it was 
made of the wing-bone of an albatross, and fastened in a transverse wooden 
handle. . . . As the lines of the amoco become contracted, a narrower 
instrument was used.” D’Urville,’ writing in 1827, tells us: “The instrument is 
composed of the bone of an albatross set at right angles to a small wooden handle 
3 or 4 inches long, having the shape of a veterinary’s lancet. The bone has some- 
times simply a cutting edge, at other times flattened and furnished with several 
sharp teeth likeacomb.” Yate, writing eleven years after Cruise, merely refers* to 
the instrument as a “small chisel of very rough workmanship.” But he also tells 
us’ an interesting fact: “ At the southward, when you come as far as Waiapu, or 
the East Cape, you find the cuts much deeper on the nose and forehead, and in all 
parts of the face much broader. The reason they assign for this is that theirs 


! Taylor, op. cit., p. 151. * Moko, Lond., 4to, 1890, p. 30. 
* Op. cit., p. 135. * Ibid., p. 136. 

5 Missionary Register, Lond., 1822, p. 252. 

* Journ., 2nd edition, Lond., 1824, p. 136. * Op. cit., II, p. 448. 

* Op. cit., p. 149. Ibid., p. 151. 
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Fic. 1.—Moko Instrument presented to Brit. Mus. by Sir Geo. Grey, 1854, 
4}-in. (121 mm.) long. 


Fies. 2-7.—Maori Tatu Instruments, after Craik (New Zealanders). They bear a close 
resemblance to those from Tahiti (see Banks’ remarks above). Compare Fig. 7 with the 
mallets Figs. 14 and 16. 


Fias. 8-12.—Moko and 
Tatu Instruments 
after Polack (I, 


p. 45). 
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are purely native instruments, made of stone; whilst the Bay-of-Islanders have 
latterly introduced iron, which is capable of being made much sharper, and conse- 
quently of inflicting a wound without striking so hard a blow, or causing so deep 
or broad a furrow.” Polack, who was in New Zealand from 1831 to 1837,1 says the 
instrument is formed of bone or hard wood, fashioned like a chisel.” Farther on? 
he depicts five instruments; two are chisel adzes, while three are toothed adzes 
similar to instruments used in Tahiti, etc. Shortland, writing in 1843-4 near 
Banks Peninsula, merely refers to the instrument as “a very small chisel ”*; while 
Dieffenbach* appears to be the first to give the native name of the instrument, 
describing it as “the sharp bone of a bird,” or “a small chisel called whi.” Asa 
last authority we may quote Taylor, who, when he had been about fifteen years in 
New Zealand, wrote: “The whi or instrument used was a small chisel made of the 
bone of an albatross, very narrow and sharp.” 

It is curious that not one of the above writers, excepting Banks and Ruther- 
ford, refers to the instruments provided with pricks for making real tatu similarly 
to that in vogue elsewhere in the Pacific. It is very curious that all these writers 
refer to the instrument as a chisel, and while one can hardly suppose that the 
earlier writers copied one from another, yet one cannot but think that the later 
writers had in their minds what the earlier ones had written, for with the exception 
of the vertical cutting portion («.¢., vertical when in operation), the instrument 
does not look like a chisel at all, nor is it held like a chisel, although, on the other 


hand, it is driven like a chisel. To compare the instrument with a garden hoe (in - 


miniature, of course), a8 Rutherford does, or to a model of an adze would be more 
correct than comparing it to a chisel. The only reason for calling it a chisel is 
that another tool, the mallet, was necessary for using it. A chisel has not a series 
of sharp points. With regard to Yate’s statement as to the introduction of iron 
Robley remarks’: “When iron tools were introduced much finer work became 
possible than with the bone or tooth instruments”; but he adds: “ In the earliest 
days chisel work was the only method employed in tatuing; but later on, the 
system of pricking was introduced, and allowed the artist far more scope for his 
elaboration of detail.” Whether the introduction of iron tools would make finer 
work possible would depend largely upon the fineness of the iron tool, and as to 
the priority of introduction of either the chisel or the pricker, this would not be 
easy to prove. The earliest describers, Banks and Crozet, mention practically 
both tatu and amoko, for Banks speaks of the pricking instruments, which, how- 
ever, do not make the tatu, and of the furrows (moko), which are, however, not 
made by the prickers, and Crozet speaks of the engraved faces made by means of 
pricking! If the Maories brought with them the tatuing from the east they had 
prickers in all probability, and as the art developed their vain desire to show how 
they could bear pain might have been the cause of the introduction of a more 


1 Journ., 2nd edition, Lond., 1824, II, p. 44. 2 Jbid., LI, p. 45. 
* Op. cit., p. 18. * Op. cit., Il, p. 33 . 
5 Op. cit., p. 50. 
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lacerating instruament—that is, if the chisel cause more agony than the pricker. 
If, on the other hand, tatu developed from moko, which developed from tangi, tho 
possibility of which was suggested on p. 34, then Robley would be correct. 


7. AGE AT COMMENCEMENT OF OPERATION. 


As mentioned above by Cruise,' the young men were commenced to be 


operated upon at about twenty years of age. 


Fic. 18.—Moko pattern from Banks’ Peninsula, 
after Shortland, to show nomenclature. 
In the original No. 10 is not placed so 
I have indicated it according to Dieffen- 
bach’s description “on the lower maxilla 
where the masseter lies.” For explanation, 
see p. 64, 


Polack merely states? it was “ at an 


early age.” In Middle Island “ the 
people submit to this operation at 
a much earlier age; and many of 
them are fully tattooed about the 
face before they have arrived near 
the prime of life.”’® Sir Walter 
Buller, however, told Robley* that 
it was the universal rule amongst 
Maories never to commence moko 
until a subject was adult, and that, 
as a matter of fact, he had never 
seen a Maori boy or girl with a 
tatued face. In commencing the 


* operation “the first attempt is 


applied to the lips, then the fore- 
head, cheeks, ete., are submitted to 
the same process.”> “There were 
regular rules for tattooing, and the 
artist always went systematically 
to work, beginning at one spot and 
gradually proceeding to another, 
each particular part having its dis- 
tinguishing name.”® Taylor gives 
a list of nineteen such names, 
Dieffenbach seventeen, and Short- 
land twelve such names from 
Middle Island; the names are 


almost identical. As Sidney H. Ray writes me about them: “Names like ngu, 
wero, repa, seem to suggest that the patterns were named from animals, or else 
merely descriptive of their location, as pu-karu, pu-taringa, kauwae, ete.” 


' Journ., 2nd edition, Lond., 1824, p 264. 
* Yate, op. cit., p. 161. 
® Polack, op. cit., p. 144. 


2 Op. cit., p. 45. 
* Op. cit., p. 38. 
* Taylor, op. cit., p. 153 
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8. THE OPERATOR. 


Earle describes a professor of tatwing as follows': “He was considered by his 
countrymen a perfect master in the art of tattooing, and men of the highest rank 
and importance were in the habit of travelling long journeys in order to put their 
skins under his skilful hands, . . . This ‘professor’ was merely a Kooky or 
slave, but by skill and industry he raised himself to an equality with the greatest 
men of the country.” He seems to have been handsomely paid. According to 
Yate? : “ There are persons in New Zealand whose time is principally occupied in 


Fics. 14, 15, 16.—Mallets and methods of holding them. Fig. 14 after Earle ; there appears 
to be some cloth wrapped round the handle to give it a tirmer grip; in shape it is very 
like a Tabitian mallet illustrated by Parkinson. Fig. 15 after Polack; the woodcut is 
very poor and does not show the pricker ; the mallet is of European form. Fig. 16 after 
Robley. 

performing this painful operation. They go about from village to village for the 

purpose, and are most amply rewarded for their services.” “The natives of the 

East Cape are accounted as particularly clever in this art, and when slaves have 

been acquainted with it, their advancement from bondage has been immediate.”* 

Referring to a youth being tatued, Dieffenbach* says: “The Zohunga (priest) is 

charged with this function; but it is not everyone that is able to perform the 

operation. Some of the chief masters of the art are slaves, and the Waikato tribe 
are celebrated for their skill in the perfection of the designs.” According to 

Angas®: “The Tohuwnga, or priest, is most generally the operator in the ceremony 

of tattooing, he being supposed to excel in the art of carving both on wood and 

on flesh.” But, strange to say, according to Savage*® these tohunga themselves 

“have only a square patch of tattooing over the right eye.” 


9. PosiTION OF PATIENT, 


Rutherford and his companions, when operated upon, were held down by five 
or six men each, and appeared to have two operators each, but then theirs was 
probably an exceptional case, the Maories not knowing how the Europeans would 


' Narr. of Nine Months’ Residence in N.Z. in 1827, Lond., 8vo, 1832, pp. 137-8. 
2 Op. cit., p. 149. * Polack, op. cit., IT, p. 50. 
+ Op. cit., II, p. 33. - 5 Op. cit., p. 314. ® Op. cit., p. 47. 
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take to the operation. According to Yate: “When anyone is desirous of being 
tattooed, he lies down, with his head between the legs of the operator, and his feet: 
against something firm, for the purpose of pressure. The lines upon his face are 
then traced out with a piece of charcoal; these marks are, however, soon effaced 
by the streams. of blood flowing from the wounds.” Cruise thus describes the 
preparations of a native about to be mokoed : “He lay upon his back, with his head 
resting upon the knees of the operator, who sat upon the ground, and for whose 
guidance the intended form of the amoco had been previously traced in black lines 
upon the patient’s face.” Polack’s testimony is similar:* “The head of the 
patient rests for convenience on the knees of the artist. The pattern about to be 


Fie. 17.—The moko professional, Aranghie, at work. After Ear'e. 


engraved is painted in lines, by a small piece of stick dipped in powdered charcoal 
and water.” According to Savage’ the device was marked out with a piece of 
burnt stick or red earth. D’Urville* speaks of a preparatory design. “The 
pattern was first drawn either with charcoal or scratched in with a sharp-pointed 
instrument,” says Taylor,’ and he continues: “The person operated upon was 
stretched all his length on the ground, and to encourage him manfully to endure 
the pain, songs were continually sung to him. . . . This song was chiefly to 
remind the gentleman of the duty he owed to the operator, who, not having any 
regular professional charges, chiefly depended on the liberality of his patient, who 


' Op. cit., p. 136. 2 Op. cit., LI, p. 44 
* Op. cit., p. 46. * Op, cit., II, p. 448. | ® Op. cit., p. 152. 
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was expected not only to feed him with the best, but to make him a very 
handsome present as well. And when the operator suspected that he should not 
be remembered, he frequently became very careless in his work, and rendered the 
person an object for life. Some of the mokos are very coarsely done, whilst others 
are finished with an artist’s touch, by which we are able to judge of the way they 
have severally paid the owner of the sounding chisel.” As mentioned above, 
however, the coarseness and fineness depended much upon the tools used. Earle 
gives an illustration of a patient lying comfortably on the ground leaning on one 
elbow, while his thigh is being tatued. Polack' illustrates a patient with 
his head similarly on the operator’s lap, and Robley? shows a very like group. 
When D’Urville® went to see the shoulder mokoing of Tuao’s wife she was lying on 
her belly. 


10. THE OPERATION. 


The flow of blood, naturally very great, the operators “ kept wiping off with 
the side of the hand, in order to see if the impression was sufficiently clear. 
When it was not they applied the bone a second time to the same place.”* During 
the operation on Rutherford, Aimy’s (the chief’s) eldest daughter several times 
wiped the blood from his face with some dressed flax. According to Marsden : 
“One end of this stick (whi) was cut flat like a knife, to scrape off the blood as it 
gushed from the cuts;” while, according to Yate,® “the blood is constantly wiped 
away with a little dressed flax, tied upon the forefinger of the Jeft hand.” Some- 
times the puncturer carefully wipes away the blood with a “ piece of scraped flax 
or the end of his garment.’ “One can understand,” writes D’Urville,*® “that 
blood must flow in abundance, but the operator takes care to wipe it off with the 
back of his hand or with a small wooden spatula. According as the skin is 
gashed the colour or the moko is introduced into the cut by means of a small 
brush.” But the brush was of course a European innovation. There were thus 
different methods in use to get the pigment inserted into the skin or flesh. When 
Rutherford was mokoed the instrument was dipped into the liquid, and then 
applied ; Marsden, Cruise, Yate, and Dieffenbach all speak of this dipping; but 
Polack® says: “ Charcoal is afterwards [7.c., after the striking] powdered and let into 
the wounds ;” while, according te Taylor:’° “The operator held in his hand a piece 
of muka (flax) dipped in the pigment, which he drew over the incision 
immediately it was made.” Angas" likewise says the charcoal was rubbed in after 
the pricking had brought forth blood. All accounts agree as to the method of 
holding the moko instrument in the one hand while it was struck “with a small 
piece of wood”? or “with a stick about one foot long, in the same manner as a 


' Polack, II, p. 43. 2 Op. cit., p. 51. 

* Op. cit., II, p. 451. ‘ Rutherford, op. cit., p. 135. 
5 Op. cit., p. 251. ® Op. cit., p. 149. 

* Polack, op. cit., II, p. 44. * Op. cit., II, p. 448. 

Op. cit. II, p. 44 Op. cit, p. 151. 


" Op. cit., p. 316. 2 Rutherford, op. cit., p. 135. 
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farrier opens the vein of a horse with a fleam,”! or “a bit of stick not longer than 
a common pencil,” or “a light tap is given it with a small mallet, mahoe,.”* 
Dieffenbach, however, says the chisel was driven into the skin by the hand.‘ The 
tapping makes the tool cut into the flesh as a knife would do,’ or in the words of 
Marsden,’ “ the chisel appeared to pass through the skin at every stroke, and cut 
it as a carver cuts a piece of wood.” Polack’ merely says the tool cuts deep into 
the flesh; and D’Urville tells us : “ The instrument is applied against the skin, and 
struck with a small stick on the back of the chisel to make it penetrate into the 
epidermis, and to gash sufficiently in following the prepared design ”*; while 
Taylor makes the following extraordinary statement, namely, that the tool is 
driven “ quite through the skin, and sometimes completely through the cheek as 
well, so that when the person undergoing the operation took his pipe, the smoke 
found its way out through the cuttings.”® 


11. PIGMENT EMPLOYED. 


There is considerable difference in the records as regards the material of the 
pigment used. When Rutherferd was mokoed, a piece of charcoal was rubbed upon 
a stone with a little water until a thickish liquid had been produced.” According 
to Marsden" “ the liquid was made from a particular tree, and afterwards mixed 
with water, which communicates the blackness”; Cruise speaks"? “ only of charcoal 
and water”; according to Yate* the pigment “is merely the root of the flax burnt 
to charcoal, reduced to powder and mixed with water”; according to Dieffenbach™ 
the pigment, called narahu, is prepared by carbonising the resin of the Kauri pine. 
Gunpowder appears to have been substituted in Polack’s time.’ Colenso" says: 
“ For the purposes of tattooing they used various kinds of charcoal, both animal and 
vegetable, obtained from several peculiar sources, and manufactured in a highly 
curious manner with much labour and skill,” the peculiar sources being described 
by Taylor as follows’: “The substance generally used as colouring matter is the 
resin of the kawri or rimu, which, when burnt, is pounded and converted to a 
fine powder. At Taupo, I went to see the place where this pigment was 
manufactured. A narrow pit was sunk at a little distance from a precipice, and 
from the face of the cliff a passage was cut to the bottom of it, over the mouth of 
which pieces of wood containing the resin were burnt, and the residuum, falling 
within, was taken away by means of the passage.” Scherzer’s description gives us 


' Marsden, op. cit., p. 251. 2 Cruise, op. cit., p. 136. 

* Yate, op. cit., p. 149 and Taylor, op. cit., p. 151. 

* Op. cit., II, p. 33. 5 Rutherford, op. cit., p. 135. 
® Op. cit., p. 251. * Polack, op. cit., II, p. 44. 

* D’Urville, op. cit., II, p. 448. * Op. cit., p. 151. 

© Op. cit., p. 135. " Op. cit., p. 252. 

2 Op. cit., p. 136. % Op. cit. 

Op. cit., p. 34. Op. cit., II, p. 44. 


Trans. N.Z. Inst., XIV, 1881, p. 61. Op, cti., p. 151. 
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another method of preparation’: “The necessary colouring stuff, ngarahu, is made 
from the soot of the wood, when burnt, of the Kauri fir (Dammara Australis), 
which is collected in the leaves of the Ti-reed (Cordylive Australis), and is 
prepared with an infusion of the bark of the Hinau (Hlwocarpus Hinaw) in the 
form of small cones.” Edge-Partington,? in describing the pumice stone boxes 
in which the pigment was kept, says: “The pigment was a mixture of lampblack 
and either milk or fat. A dog starved for the purpose was fed upon this. His 
excreta were re-mixed and buried in these boxes until wanted.” Mr. Chas. 
Smith Wangauni was his informant. 


12. PAIN AND SWELLING. 


We can well believe Rutherford when he says the pain was very acute ; but he 

says he neither moved nor uttered a sound, while his comrades moaned dreadfully.’ 
Cruise tells us‘ that the pain was borne by the natives “ with surprising fortitude” 
and “ with perfect composure.” Marsden,’ Yate,° Cruise,” and Polack® ascribe the 
incompleteness of the mokoing to the intense pain and inflammation, which 
necessitate considerable intervals of repose. Rutherford, who was four hours under 
the operation, was, in consequence, blind for three days, and did not wholly recover 
for six weeks, while Marsden observed? “ proud-flesh rising in some parts which 
had been cut almost a month before.” According to Dieffenbach’: “The persons 
operated upon never allow the slightest expression of pain to escape them. 
The tattooing of the lips is the most painful part of the operation.” And Polack 
says'"': “The victim to this curious fashion lies recumbent, wincing and writhing at 
every stroke given by the operator, the body quivering under_the torments 
inflicted.” “Tuao’s wife seemed to suffer very much, and the Wood streamed 
abundantly from her wounds; nevertheless she did not even sigh, merely looked 
at me with a smile without disturbing herself or the woman carrying out the 
important operation.”"* “To tattoo a person fully is therefore a work of time, and 
to attempt to do too much at once endangered the life. I remember a poor 
porangi, or insane person, who, during tu.e war, was tattooed most unmercifully by 
some young scoundrels, The poor man’s wounds were so dreadfully inflamed that 
they occasioned his death.”"* 


13. Tabu. 
When Rutherford and his comrades were mokoed they were tabued also.* 
“ During the time that anyone was being tattooed, all persons in the pa were tapu, 


' Trans. N.Z. Inst., X1V, 1881, IT, p. 111. 2 Album, Series ITI, No. 173. 
* It may in a considerable measure have been due to his hardiness that Rutherford was 
the only one of the European party who ultimately escaped from the Maories. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 136, 264. 5 Op. cit., p. 252. 

® Op. cit., p. 149. * Op. cit., p. 264. 

* Op. cit., II, p. 45. ® Op. cit., p. 252. 

1 Op. cit., II, p. 34. " Op. cit., II, p. 43. 

" D’Urville, Op. cit., ITI, p. 451. '8 Taylor, op. cit., p. 142. 
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until the termination of the work, lest any evil should befall them.’? Best tells 
us of the Tuhoe or Urewera tribe’: “When the daughter of an important chief 
had her lips and chin tatued, a day was set apart on which the tribe would 
assemble to view the work of the artist. A party would be sent forth some time 
before to secure a member of another tribe ‘for sacrifice and to give strength to 
the tribe by eating’” Earle remarks* on this tabu that one evening strolling 
through a village where many chiefs were being mokoed, “it appeared as though 
some dreadful disease had suddenly struck the greater part of the inhabitants and 
deprived them of the use of their limbs,” for being all “under the law, they could 
not feed themselves with their hands.’ Many museums possess one or more 
specimens of the funnel by which men were fed when undergoing the operation of 
moko. 


14. Post-Mortem Moko, 


T have not been able to trace any reference to post-mortem tatuing by any 
early traveller in New Zealand, although it is hardly likely that its occurrence 
should not be recorded somewhere. In so far as my studics have carried me, the 
first mention of it at all was made by Garrick Mallory, where, describing two 
New Zealand preserved heads, he remarks: “ Whether any mechanical work was 
performed upon the heads after death is not positively known, though from the 
general appearance of the work it would be suggested that the sharp creases or 
grooves was [sic] done subsequent to the death of the individual.” It must be 
remembered, however, that Banks noticed the grooves on the living in 1769, 
Robley gives a good many illustrations of post-mortem moko and says’: “ Post- 
mortem mok@is easily distinguished by the non-appearance of the subcutaneous 
colour, and where moko was incomplete at the time of death the pattern was often 
added to, But the difference of the cuts on the live and on the hardened flesh is 
easily recognised, Again, sometimes the pattern scored in life has been recut 
deeper into the leathery eurface after death, These new marks on the old 
lines are also readily distinguished. In one of the British Museum specimens 
this post-mortem tracing is of a totally different pattern from that cut during 
life, and this is the more regrettable as the original pattern was not only good and 
complete and well preserved, but the new one is carelessly worked or scratched, 
and looks pale over the blue of the older and real moko.” In answer to my 
inquiries General Robley informs me: “There are heads that were tatued in 
life, and then these real lines with ‘subcutaneous colour in them which need not 
have been touched were incised to make patterns appear deep as in life, for the 
stretched and dried skin would cause the grooves to flatten out.” While in some 
cases the post-mortem cuts are clearly distinguishable in the leathery surface, in 
other cases where they are not cut so deep it is not easy to distinguish them, and 


' Taylor, op. cit., p. 152. * Trans, N.Z. Inst.. XXX, 1897, p. 38. 
® Op. cit., pp. 144-5. 

* Fourth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, p. 76. 

Op, cit., p. 189. 
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when all is said the examination can only be a superficial one and therefore not 
wholly reliable. 

To make an attempt to get the question settled whether there was any post- 
mortem moko, with the kind permission of Professor Chas. Stewart, I asked 
Mr, Samuel G. Shattock, the pathological curator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and Joint Lecturer on Pathology and Bacteriology at St. 
Thomas’s Medical School, London, to examine what appeared to be post-mortem 
moko on a portion of the skin of the forehead of a New Zealander’s head (No. 
1010) in the Museum. Mr, Shattock reports as follows :— 

“With the object of endeavouring to determine whether the moko in this 


Fie, 18.—Maori head in Museum Royal College of Surgeons (No. 1010), showing post-mortem 


clear incised work overlapping original moko, Mr, Shattock’s examination was 
made from this specimen, 


region had been done after death, a microscopic examination was made of a portion 
of the skin by means of sections cut at right angles to the direction of one of the 
gaping sharply edged incisions. The dried skin was first soaked in water and after- 
wards passed through increasing strengths of alcohol; the sections were cut upon 
a freezing microtome and stained with Ehrlich’s Hemataxylin and eosin. Jn 
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these sections. all the chief structures of the skin are easily recognisable ; the 
epidermis, however, is wanting. 

“On either edge of the incision the fibrous bundles of the corium terminate 
quite abruptly ; there is no trace whatever of repair in the form of exudation or 
granulation-tissue. Blood has escaped into the incision, and the extravasation 
extends a considerable distance laterally between the bundles of fibrous tissue, and 
even amongst the cells of fat. 

“Ts the amount of extravasation compatible with a post-mortem moko, or 
does it prove that the process was carried out during life? In order to test this 
question I made the following observations:—Dec. 2, 1899; weather mild. I 
lightly struck a sharp chisel, a quarter of an inch broad, into the scalp (a little 
way above the ear) of a well-developed man who had died sixteen hours previously. 
The scalp and parts about the neck were congested. Blood at once oosed freely 
out of the wound and continued to do so. I pressed and manipulated the parts 
without using violence, and then excised the piece with the incision in its centre, 
pinned it on filter paper and allowed it to dry in a warm room. When dry it 
was placed in alcohol, and some days afterwards cut and stained as in the other ~ 
case. 

“Tn another body in which there was no visible congestion I made a similar 
injury in the same position. Blood welled up from the wound, but did not flow out 
to the same extent as in the first case. Such injuries when made over the malleoli 
gave exit to no blood, even on pressing the parts. The differences in result depend 
obviously upon the amount of blood in the tissue selected. 

“ Microscopic examination of the post-mortem injury made in case 1: There 
is a zone of blood in the course of the incision, and blood has been displaced 
laterally between the bundles of fibrous tissue, in places for a considerable 
distance, as well as between the fat cells, the entire result being precisely like 
that in the moko. 

“The microscopic examination cf the New Zealander’s wound shows quite 
clearly that it has been produced by a sharp chisel-like instrument, and not by a 
series of punctures. No artificial colouring matter was detectable either on the 
faces of the incision or between the divided bundles of fibre. There is no sign of 
any inflammation having taken place. 

“The conclusions arrived at are: The absence of histological changes, 
whether of active inflammation or repair, in the section of the Maori skin shows 
that the moko must have been done either shortly before or after death. But 
against the first supposition is the wide extent of that part of the moko having 
the same naked eye characters as the piece selected for examination, and 
obviously done at one and the same time. It is too extensive to have been 
carried out at a single sitting, covering as it does the whole of the forehead and 
both the malar regions, and it may be safely concluded therefore that it was 
done after death.” 

Mr, Shattock’s opinion may be confirmed by the probability that if the 
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moko had been done before death colouring matter would have been inserted 
as usual. That the operation was done soon after death ‘3 also probable, as at 
that period the skin would be easier to operate upon than later, when the head 
would have hardened under the process of preservation, 


15. RENEWAL OF Moko. 


“Tatuing by the Maori is renewed occasionally, as the lines become fainter by 
time, to the latest period of his life. Tetoro, who returned to New Zealand in the 
Dromedary, was re-tattooed soon after his arrival.” Polack? also says: “ After a 
series of years, some chiefs have had the courage and patience to be retouched and 
renovated.” But as to D’Urville’s statement® that Cook mentions repeated 
tatuings, I have not been able to trace this remark in that discoverer’s records, 


16. THe Opsect oF TATU AND MOKo, 


Marsden,‘ referring to an agreement regarding the alienation of some land at 
Ranghee Ho in February, 1815, says: “The chief has signed the grant. in a 
manner extremely curious and perfectly original. He has ‘splayed the ingenuity 
which is characteristic of his countrymen, in a minute : ad laborious copy of the 
tattooed lines upon his own face.” The lines as illustrated by Marsden are very 
roughly drawn and resemble very closely the design of an amokoed face published 
by Shortland’ from Banks Peninsula in Middle Island, and the Maori witness has 
given a signature which appears to be part only of face tatu or moko. Scherzer - 
was informed authoritatively* “that on the occasion of the chiefs ratifying the 
treaty with the English they superscribed the various documents with the lines 
upon their faces, like so much heraldic blazonry, instead of writing their names.” 
The custom first referred to by Marsden had apparently become popular, but there 
appears to be no reason for Polack’s statement’ that “tattooing is the sign-manual 
and crest of a native chief. In title-deeds of land-purchases, or receipts of any 
description, the moko or fac-similes on the face of a chief are correctly represented 
by him on paper. The initials or crest on the seal attached to the watch or ring 
of a European is accounted by a native as the ‘moko’ of its owner.” In fact, 
Dieffenbach states plainly the “moko does not form what might be called the arms 
of an individual,”* and adds that the affixing of their moko or some other figure 
as their signature by the natives seems a “modern invention ”—which, of course, 
it must have been. “Slaves, if they have been taken when children, are not 
tattooed, nor is the operation completed in those cases where it has already been 
partly performed upon them.”® “Slaves are tattooed as well as the chiefs, but 
there are various forms which the former are not permitted to use.” This fact 


1 Cruise, op. cit., p. 264. 2 Op. cit., II, p. 45. 

* Op. cit., IIT, p. 450. 4 Miss. Register, 1816, p. 328. - 

5 Op. cit., p. 16. 6 Novara, Lond., 1863, IIT, p. 114, 
* Op. cit., II, p. 48. 8 Op. cit., II, p. 34, 


® Op. cit., II, p. 34. 
” Brown, Y.Z, and its Aborigines, Lond., 1845, p. 31, 
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probably led Darwin to write when at Waimata that “as it is a badge of dis- 
tinction between the chief and the slave, it will probably long be practised.” 
D’Urville’s information was to the effect that mokoing “is not allowed to the 
Kukies (slaves), to the general public, and even to those who dare not join in 
combats unless they are authorised to wear them on account of high birth. Tuai 
assured me that the general public acquire the right of moko by means of exploits 
of war, and after an honourable campaign, the chiefs generally added some new 
design in token thereof. He also told me that the same designs were gone over 
several times in the course of one’s life, sometimes even four or five different 
occasions. He told me that Shongui had received all his mokos, as his face had 
been subjected to five tatuings. As for himself he had only got as far as his 
second tatuing, but he counted on obtaining his third on the return of an 
expedition which he was then meditating. Perhaps these honour degrees in moko 
are not so precise as Tuai wished me to believe, anyhow it is certain that the 
privileges of moko- are limited to men of distinguished birth or to warriors 
celebrated for their grand deeds, and that a rangatira considers himself the more 
honoured the more his face is mokoed.” To D’Urville, moko “seemed to be the 
exact equivalent to the armorial bearings of Europeans, with this difference, that 
the armorial bearings simply proved the individual merit of him who had first 
been able to obtain them without in any way proving any merit in his children, 
while the decoration of the New Zealanders proves in an authentic way that in 
order to have the right of wearing it he has had to show proof of extraordinary 
personal courage and patience. Nothing demonstrates better these ideas which 
the New Zealanders attach to their moko designs and their analogy with our 
armorial bearings than the following observations :—Tuai one day, with great 
pride, called my attention to some bizarre designs engraved on his forehead, and as I 
asked him what there was so remarkable about them, he replied: ‘The Koro Koro 
family is the only one in New Zealand which has the right to wear these designs ; 
Shongui, powerful as he is, could not take them, for the family of Koro Koro is 
much more illustrious than his.* In fact, the strange decorations have the 
advantage of announcing at the outset and in an authentic manner the rank of 
every individual, and to assure him of the consideration to which he is entitled.”* 
In his short reference to mokoing, Anderson® says, “ but it is doubtful if this be 
ornamental, or intended as a mark of particular distinction,’ and we are informed 
by Crozet that “the chiefs were very pleased to show us all the tatuings on their 
bodies, and several were proud and conceited about them.’* Savage at the time of 
his visit, found the men still proud of their marks. He says: “The pantaloons, 
particularly the posterior part, are in general very highly embroidered, and of which 
they are not a little vain.”* D’Urville® found the natives of Cook’s Straits as vain 
of their mokoing as those of-the northern portion of Jka na maui. If a youth 


1 Op. cit., pp. 451-3. 2 D’Urville, ibid., p. 453. 
* Cook, Third Voyage, book I, chapter vii, * Op. cit., p. 39. 
5 Op. cit., p. 47, ® Op. cit., p. 449, 
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twenty years of age be not mokoed “ he is considered unmanly if he has not endured 
part of this painful process. . . . When Wheety, who was half anglicised 
by a long residence amongst us, was told that he ought not to adopt this frightful 
custom of his countrymen, he said if he did not he should be despised, and 
perhaps taken for a woman.”! Similarly “Tooi informed us [Marsden] that 
Korrokorro wished him to be tattooed. We told him that it was a very foolish 
and ridiculous custom ; and, as he had seen so much of civilised life, he should 
now lay aside the barbarous customs of his country, and adopt those of civilised 
nations. Tooi replied that he wished to do so himself; but his brother urged him 
to be tattooed, as otherwise he could not support his rank and character as a 
gentleman among his countrymen, and they would consider him timid and 
effeminate.” Although Dieffenbach*® tells us that “moko is not an enforced 
ceremony, but any one may have it done, or not, according to his wishes,” we 
have Taylor’s statement‘ that a “papatea or plain face was a term of reproach,” 
thereby supporting Marsden. According to Yate “the tattoo is not a special mark 
of chieftainship, as has been stated by almost all [sic] writers on New Zealand ; 
for many chiefs, of the first rank, are without a single line; others, even to old 
age, are only partially covered; and many a slave has had the greatest pains 
taken, to give this ornamental operation the greatest effect upon his plebeian face. 
Nor do the peculiar marks on the faces of different people denote their rank, or 
the tribe to which they belong; it all depends upon the taste of the artist, or upon 


the direction of the person operated upon.”* “Each man thinks himself, and is. 


thought by others, to be more brave if he submits bole"y and unflinchingly 
to the taps of the tattooing instrument; and not a few imagine that it adds to 
their beauty, and submit to it that they may be followed and admired by the 
women.”® “Persons at all ages and of all ranks who possess means or influence to 
obtain it, get tattooed, chiefs, freedmen, hereditary bondsmen, and slaves. Though 
often a distinctive insignia for a tribe, yet it is no sign of rank, as warriors are 
captured at all ages, marked or otherwise.”’ “The moko is neither intended to 
constitute a distinctive mark between different tribes, nor to denote rank, as has 
been variously stated. It is, in fact, only a mark of manhood, and a fashionable 
mode of adornment, by which the young men seek to gain the good graces of the 
young women. It only so far denotes rank, that the poor may not have the means 
of paying the artist, whose skill is necessary.”* “To have fine tattooed faces was 
the great ambition of young men, both to render themselves attractive to the 
ladies and conspicuous in war ; for even if killed by the enemy, whilst the heads 
of the untattooed were treated with indignity, and kicked on one side, those which 
were conspicuous by their beautiful moko were carefully cut off, stuck on the 
iuruturu, a pole with a cross on it, and then preserved ; all which was highly 


' Cruise, op. cit., p. 264. * Op. cit., 1822, p. 252. 

3 Op. cit., II, p. 34. * Op. cit., p. 150. 

5 Op, cit., p. 148. * Ibid., p. 149. 

* Polack, op. cit., II, p. 47. ® Shortland, op. cit., pp. 16-17 
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gratifying to the survivors and the spirits of their late possessors.”1 In the early 
days Marsden wrete?: “In time of war, great honour is paid to the head of a 
warrior, when killed in battle, if he is properly tattooed.” 


17. Variety IN Face 


As we have seen above, Banks remarked on the fact that no two individuals 
had the same moko. Shortland in describing some scrolls, one of which 
occasionally replaces another, continues: “This is the only notable variation I have 
ever seen, and this is merely a matter of taste. As a general rule, two fully 
marked faces selected at hazard from distant parts of the country would, on 
comparison, manifest merely some slight dissimilarities, attributable to the 
difference of skill or taste of the artists who had executed the work.”* It must 
be remembered, however, that the greater part of Shortland’s experience was limited 
to a small portion of the southern districts. Brown‘ differs from the above 
vpinions with regard to the moko not being distinctive of a tribe or individual, and 
in speaking of the great sameness exhibited by the lines -continues: “ Notwith- 
standing that they are positively different in each individual, being varied to suit 
the peculiar formation of his countenance. Tatooing appears almost reduced to a 
system, as each tribe possesses some peculiarity in the form of the ¢atoo; so much 
so, that, by its means, members of one tribe at once recognise that to which a 
stranger belongs.” Similarly Yate*: “ With respect to all fully-marked faces, there 
is in the marks a great similarity ; aud it requires a person to observe them very 
minutely to detect the difference.” This is in accordance with Polack, who says 
the stains and incisions are so far from being confined to one fashion or pattern, 
that tribes are known by such distinctive marks, and many chiefs whose 
countenances have never been seen by a distant tribe are known simply by the 
distinguishing mark which has been peculiarly engraved on their countenances.”® 
Joest, when considering the circumstance that tatu (? moko) served wherewith to 
recognise individuals, says such fact “ proves most conclusively that every man bore 
on his face his specific mark.”” Robley likewise says: “No two Maories were alike 
in their markings.”* The foundation patterns appear to be seven in number, so that 
with allowance for individual taste and artist’s fancy it is quite possible the adult 
males of a population numbering, at the first arrival of the Europeans according to 
Réclus, une hundred thousand, can have found sufficient variety to give every one 
a design sufficiently differentiated to be quickly and appreciably noticed. To 
obtain a fairly conclusive answer to the question as to whether there was this 
variety a comparison might be made of the designs on every head, of which there 
must be a few hundreds in our museums. 


Taylor, op. cit., p. 152. 2 Op. cit., 1822, p. 252. 
* Op. cit., p. 18. * Op. cit., p. 30. 
* Op. cit., p. 151. ® Op. cit., ii, p. 42. 
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18. THe ORIGIN oF TaTU AND Moko. 


As regards the origin of moko, Taylor’ tells us : “ Before they went to fight, the 
youths were accustomed to mark their countenance with charcoal in different lines, 
and their traditions state that this was the beginning of the tattoo, for their wars 
became so continuous that to save the trouble of thus continually painting the face, 
they made the lines permanent by the moko;” but in the second edition of his 
book, published in 1870,? he adds: “It is, however, a question whether it did not 
arise from a different cause; formerly the grand mass of men who went to fight 
were the black slaves, and when they fought side by side with their lighter-coloured 
masters, the latter on those occasions used charcoal to make it appear they were 
all one,” an explanation difficult to accept. All the same, Taylor® was told in 1840 
by an old native that originally his people were not warlike, that charcoal. was 
used to mark the faces, and that mokoing was a late invention. 


19. THe PAPUAN ELEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


We must now make a slight discursion and examine into the question of a 
pre-Maori black population in New Zealand. 

Crozet, writing in 1770, expresses his astonishment at seeing three varieties of 
men in the Bay of Islands, one with yellowish white, with black hair, another more 
swarthy, not so tall, with hair slightly frizzled [? curled], and a third kind the men 
of whom consisted of “ true negroes with woolly heads, and shorter than the other” 
two.” He speaks of all three kinds being handsome and well formed men.* I 
cannot find that either Cook or Banks refer to this black people, but Banks’ says : 
“A few [natives] had on their faces or arms regular scars, as if made with a sharp 
instrument, such as I have seen on the faces of negroes.” These may be merely 
the marks left by the tangi, or they may have been those we now call keloids, which 
the negroid races are so fond of marking on their bodies, and which are widespread 
amongst the Melanesians. If, however, either Banks or Cook had seen these true 
negroes they would probably have recorded the fact. D’Urville* describes in fairly 
conclusive terms the peculiarities of two varieties of people in New Zealand, one 
variety of which, according to these descriptions, was decidedly negroid. It must, 
however, be remembered that D’Urville kept no proper journal and his accounts 
were alinost wholly written from memory, which detracts from the value of his 
statements. Lieutenant Charles Hamilton Smith’ supports the opinion of the 
existence of Papuan and Polynesian races in New Zealand on linguistic and 
legendary evidence neither of which as given by him can be considered by 
themselves very satisfactory. He refers on p. 460 to Plate XX in his book, one 


1 Op. cit., p. 151. 2 Tbid., p. 320. 
* Op. cit., p. 194. 4 Op. cit., p. 28. 
5 Op. cit., p. 186. ® Op. cit., II, p. 387. 
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figure on which he describes as a Polynesian Maori and the other a Papuan Maori, 
and adds: “The two figures confirm that two distinct races existed there anterior to 
the European discovery.” But in both figures the hair is shown curly although 
the physiognomies are quite distinct; however, neither of the portraits can be 
considered sufficiently accurate in order to base an opinion thereon: Dieffgnbach?! 
enters fairly fully into the characteristics of alleged two distinct peoples and adds 
that the black race, “which is mixed in insensible gradations with the former, is 
far less numerous, and does not predominate in any one part of the island, nor does 
it occupy any particular station in a tribe, and there is no difference made between 
the two races amongst themselves, but I must observe that I never met any man 
of consequence belonging to this race, and that, although free men, they occupied 
the lower grades.” He further gives it as his opinion that it is very doubtful 
whether those differences which we observe amongst the natives of New Zealand 
are due to the previous existence in the country of a darker race afterwards 
conquered and nearly exterminated by the arriving Polynesians. He remarks on 
the absence of any trace of blending in the language and no trace of it “in the 
traditions, which certainly would have mentioned the conquest of one race by the 
other if it had really happened.” Finally, as regards Crozet’s discovery of the 
darker race at North Cape, he could on visiting the place seventy years later find 
no trace of such blacks there, and adds: “ Nor are these darker-coloured individuals 
more common in the interior ; I should say even less so.” Polack? draws a clear 
distinction between the two peoples: “The nation consists of two aboriginal and 
distinct races. . . . The first may be known by a dark brown complexion, well 
formed and prominent features, erect muscular proportions, and lank hair, with a 
boldness in the gait of a warrior, wholly different from that of the second and 
inferior race, who have a dark complexion, brown-black hair, hair inclining to the 
wool like the Eastern African, stature short, and skin exceedingly soft. In 
physical character the two castes differ in a great degree.” Taylor® tells us: “The 
remains of this race [the Melanesian] are to be seen in every part of New Zealand, 
especially among the Nga-ti-ka-hunu, to which the derisive name of Pokerekahu— 
Black Kumaru—is applied.” Quatrefages and Hamy* call attention to the fact 
that although many travellers speak of the existence of blacks among the Maories 
their interpretations of their observations are extremely varied, nor are they 
based on anatomical investigations. They say Dieffenbach’s description of a male 
skull tallies exactly with that of a Papuan.’ They also maintain that a New 
Zealand skull presented by Arnoux in 1847 to the Mus. Nat. Hist., Paris, as a good 
type of the skull of the New Zealand black race, has decided Papuan characteristics. 
They assert that the skull described by Huxley* cannot be distinguished from those 
from Melanesia, and especially from those from the New Hebrides. They say the 
Paris Museum contains two prepared heads brought home by Freycinet and Lesson, 


' Op. cit., pp. 7-11. 2 Op. cit., I, p. 6. 
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the woolly hair on which completely recalls that of pure Melanesians. They assert 
that the Museum recently received a large collection of skulls from New Zealand, 
amongst which it was not difficult to find several which showed a certain number 
of changes of type in a Melanesian direction. They are evidently convinced there | 
was a pre-Polynesian black population in New Zealand, and that there was at one 
time a black element in New Zealand. But they omit to mention that Huxley in 
describing the skull referred to expressed considerable doubt as to its New Zealand 
origin, while Carter Blake considered it came from New Caledonia.’ If it did 
come from New Zealand it would only support the contention that Melanesians 
formed part of the aboriginal population, to the limited degree of one specimen. 
In the map to his paper on “The Distribution of the Principal Modifications of 
Mankind” Huxley gives the New Zealand islands one colour, thereby indicating a 
pure and not a mixed race.? This is perhaps due to the fact later on mentioned by 
Flower® that though the Melanesian element in its wider sense is present in New 
Zealand “it is completely overlaid by the Polynesian.” Quatrefages and Hamy 
also call in the aid of Hochstetter, Cook at Cape Brett, Nicholas, and Earle, 
but in none of these authors can I find any confirmation. Hochstetter*’ says 
nothing about the presence of Melanesians in New Zealand; Cook does not refer to 
the question at all either at Cape Brett or elsewhere; Nicholas’ merely mixes up 
Polynesians and Fijians; while Earle indulges in some unimportant comparisons. 
Hursthouse’s New Zealand, also referred to by Quatrefages and Hamy, I have not 
seen. Sir W. Turner, writing two years after Quatrefages and Hamy, points out 
that in the crania of the Maori there is a tendency “to assume dolichocephalic 
proportions and thus to depart from a pure Polynesian type, much more strongly 
than is the case with the Samoans, the Marquesas Islanders, or even the Sandwich 
Islanders,’ and he comes to the conclusion that New Zealand had been occupied 
by a dolichocephalic and probably a Melanesian race, before the Polynesian 
element was introduced to it.”’ This priority of local existence he extends to 
other islands, for he adds,’ he is led to “a conclusion similar to that arrived at by 
W. L. Ranken from a consideration of other data, viz., that the South Sea Islands 
had been inhabited by Papuans prior to the Mahori colonisation.” Sir W. Turner 
is, however, apparently not quite satisfied on account of other ethnological data 
as to whether the two races, Melanesians and Polynesians, were the “only races 
which have ever occupied these islands.”® In opposition to these views we 
find Hale writing in. 1846: “Some voyagers have believed that they saw 
in the natives of New Zealand at least two distinct races of men, of which one 
approached the yellow Polynesian and the other the black Papuan family 

1 Anth. Rev., 1V, p. 407. 2 Journ. Ethn. Soc., N.S. II. 

s Journ. Anth. Inst., XIV, p. 384. 

‘ New Zealand, English edition, Stuttgart, 1867. 

5 Narrative, II, p. 267. 

° “Challenger” Reports, Part XX1X, “ Human Crania,” p. 108. 


Ibid., p. 109. 8 Ibid., p. 110. 
Ibid., p. 113. Op. cit., p. 11. 
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The latter, they say, are distinguished by their shorter stature, darker 
complexion, and frizzled hair. Our observations did not confirm the correctness 
of these statements. It appeared to us that the physical differences were no 


greater than are seen in every country between different classes of people— 
between the well-fed, luxurious idler, and the half-starved, ill-clad labouring 
man. We saw many stunted forms and dark complexions among them, but no 
instance of what could properly he termed frizzled or woolly hair.” Deniker! 
ignores the question altogether. To obtain linguistic evidence as to whether 
there existed or did not exist any Melanesian or Papuan element in the Maori 
dialects I applied to Mr. Sydney H. Ray, who kindly replied as follows :—* The 
Maori and other Polynesian languages seem to be the modern representatives 
of an ancient language which was cognate to certain Melanesian languages, but 
not to all. The present Melanesian languages most closely related to Polynesian 
are those of the South Solomon Islands (perhaps also New Guinea), Fiji, Banks 
Islands, and North New Hebrides. In parts of the Polynesian region, especially 
in Paumotu and Tahiti, and to a less extent in Rarotonga and New Zealand, there 


are traces of an older stock, of which words 


appreciably affecting the grammar. This strange element is not Melanesian (for 
Polynesian and Melanesian vocabulary and grammar are mainly the same but are 
distinct). For want of a better name it may be called Papuan.” This opinion 
places the Maories on the same footing as other Polynesians, and practically 
supports the theory of some pre-Polynesian race or races. The evidence of 
European eye-witnesses is, as we have seen, meagre and vague, and hence of 
itself not of sufficient value as a factor of determination, but added to the 
cranial and linguistic evidence, the three together must be accepted as proving 
a Melanesian element to have once existed in New Zealand. | 


20. THE PATTERNS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


There appear to be seven patterns made use of by the Maories in their tatu 


and moko :— 
AN 2, 
9, 
5. 
lil=llle2 GS 6 


The first pattern is shown by S. Parkinson and consists of consecutive short 
vertical lines dropping down over or following the contour of the forehead or of 
dotted lines following somewhat the contour of the face (Fig. 19). 


1 The Races of Man, London, 1890, 


. The ladder pattern. 
. The chevron. 


. The anchor. 


only have survived without 


The line of dots or strokes. 
The mat- or plait-work pattern. 


The circinate coil. 


The trilateral scroll. 
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The second pattern is shown by Tregear' in a sketch of a tatued native whose 
face, but for a solitary letter-S-shaped line (Fig. 20), is covered with parallel lines 


in groups of three, each set more or less alternately in such 
a way that if extended to their full they would make the 
common basket-, mat-work, or plait pattern. Of this he 
says: “In New Zealand the curves of the modern tattooing 
(the tattooing of Mataora) are said by Mr. White (whose 
knowledge of the Maori is very great), to have superseded a 
different fashion for marking called mokokuri. From the 
description given to Mr. White by the old priests I drew the 
picture forming the frontispiece of his new work The Ancient 
History of the Maori. It can be seen by this that a peculiar 
system of marking existed: horizontal and vertical lines 
arranged in sets of threes.” Scherzer, who must have 
obtained his information from White or some old resident, 
for he did not stay long enough in the islands to investi- 
gate for himself, unfortunately turns this statement? into 


Fie. 20.—Tatu marks 
according to White as 
depicted by Tregear 
(New Zeal. Inst., XX), 
to show No. 2, or 
plait-work pattern. 


one that this early stage had only been reached when Cook visited the islands, 
which, with Cook’s, Banks’s, and Parkinson’s descriptions before us, we know 


| 


Fic. 19.—Portrait taken at Poverty Bay Fic. 22.—Portrait taken at Cape Brett, Bay 


(Gisburne) by 8. Parkinson, showing No. 1 of Islands, by S. Parkinso’, showing 
pattern on forehead and cheeks and under No. 1 pattern on forehead; No. 3, or 
eyes ; No. 3, or ladder, pattern across nose ; ladder, pattern ; and No. 7, or trilateral 
and No. 5, or simple circinate coil, on scroll, pattern on nose and cheek. 


cheeks, nose, etc. 


' Trans. New Zealand Inst., XX. 2 Op. cit., III, p. 110. 
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Fie. 21.—Wooden effigy in Brit. Mus. 
154 inches (0°394 m.) high, showing 
No. 2 pattern on chest, No. 5 simple 
circinate coil on face and return 
circinate coil on face and abdomen, 
also line pattern based on this coil ; 
No. 6, or anchor pattern ; and No. 7, 
or trilateral scroll pattern ‘on thighs, 
etc. 


must be incorrect. A small wooden effigy in 
the British Museum has similar lines, but in 
sets of two, arranged in the same way (Fig. 
21). This form reminds us of the mat-work 
carved patterns so common in Polynesia, and 
especially of the ¢a¢w in Hawai’ as depicted by 
Choris as late as 1822. 

The ¢hird or ladder pattern is shown in 
Sydney Parkinson’s portrait of a chief? (Fig. 22) 
taken at Cape Brett, Bay of Islands, on Cook’s 
first voyage, and makes as it were a background 
to the curious trilateral scrolls. Choris shows 
this ladder-like form in ¢aéw marks in the 
Sandwich Islands, and it is found as decoration 
on utensils in Fiji, Tonga, and elsewhere. It 
may have resulted as an elongation of the 
lines of the first pattern. D’Urville shows the 
thigh tatuing of a Maori man in which the 
rungs have disappeared so that only parallel 
lines remain, and Robley*® shows the ladder 
pattern with the rungs close together. 

The fourth pattern is the chevron, not 
very common (Fig. 23). Robley shows it on 
tatued lips,‘ and it is to be seen on the left 
cheek of a well preserved moko head in the 
Bankfield Museum, under my care in Halifax. 


1 Artificial Skin Marking in the Sandwich 
Islands,” by H. Ling Roth. Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, Leiden, 1900, p. 198 e¢ seg. In 
connection with this coincidence I may mention 
Frank’s opinion, referred to by Moseley, that “as far 
as regards the special development of art, and forms 
of implements of use amongst the New Zealanders, 
that people are nearly allied to the Hawaiians, certainly 
more nearly so than to the Samoans, from colonists of 
which: race ,Hall supposed that the Maories were 
sprung. The stone adzes of the New Zealanders are 
of the same form as those of the Hawaiians, and both 
differ for example from those of Tahiti. Naturalist 
on the Challenger, London, 1879, p. 510.” Dieffenbach 
(II, p. 91) seems to have held a similar opinion in 
regard to language, custom, and relationship. He 
says: “There 7s such affinity between the dialects of 


the natives of Hawai and those of New Zealand, and to a far greater extent than that common 
tie which unites all Polynesians.” Biichner, too, found great similarity between the Maories 
and Hawaiians. Reise d. d. stillen Ozean, Munich, 1878, p. 326. 


2 Op. cit., Plate XXI, 


Op. cit., p. 20. * Ibid., p. 74. 
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This pattern may possibly have originated amongst the Maories as follows :— 
The spaces under the tails of the coil are filled in with slant parallel lines, generally. 
coneave towards the coil, and diminishing in length; when two such coils are 
placed back to back, without a dividing line, we have as a 
result a series of V’s fitting into one another, and these when 
extended would give the chevron. 

The jfifth pattern—With the introduction of this, the 
circinate coil, as shown by Parkinson in the portrait of a chief" 
taken at Poverty Bay (Gisborne), appears to have come an 
adaptation of the moko lines to the contour of the face, 
somewhat similar to the lines adopted in the first pattern. 
For instance, wavy lines start from the centre of the forehead pig. 93. — Moko on 
fcllowing the shape to the head, a series of lines curl round face of Tangieri, a 
from the nostrils to the chin, which lines are made to pass Chief of Maunga- 

kaia. After Polack. 
round the mouth in a more or less parallel form. At least 80 i) ow penile 
far as my investigations have carried me I have not seen any origin of Maori 
moko faces with the coil and at the same time without these chevrons. 
lines. Not infrequently the large coils are supplied with spokes, perhaps due 
to the mere desire to fill in space, or they may have originated as follows :—On 
plank end and canoe heads it has not been possible to carve the coils without 
supports (Fig. 24) or spokes, and from this design the spokes may have been copied 


Fie. 24.—Carved wooden panel from a house in Rotorua, Brit. Mus., 784 in. x 15 in. (1°994 m. 
x 0°381 m.). To show return circinate coil with spokes adapted from moko pattern. 


back on to the moko pattern. Herbert Williams? tells us: “The circinate fern 
fronds or pitaw are acknowledged in the beautiful carved scrolls on rapa (head) of 
the war canoe.”$ 

The sizth or “anchor” pattern, from its resemblance to an anchor, owes its 
name to Schurtz, who says of it‘: “There can be no doubt as to its motif: it is 


' Op. cit., Plate XVI. * Hamilton, Maori Art, Wellington, p. 118. 

* Tregear states very rashly (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XIX, p. 101), “I believe that I can 
prove etymologically that the curves of Maori tattooing are snake coils, which they must have 
learnt far away from Polynesia.” Later on (7rans. N.Z. Inst., 1890, XX X11), having forgotten 
this statement, he endeavours to prove that the spiral or coil was intimately connected with 
Maori sun worship. 

Globus LXXVII 27 Jan. 1900, p. 53. 
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Fia. 27. Fia. 28, Fia. 29. 


Effigies after Angas. Figs. 27 and 28, Plate XXV, Maketu House, Otawhao Pah ; Fig. 29, 
Plate XX XVIII, House at Rarvera Pah. To show obliteration of nose and prominence of 
tongue, from which anchor pattern could not have been developed. 


Fie. 30. 


Fie. 32. 


Patterns on Maori house rafters. After Herbert Williams in Hamilton’s Maori Art, Part II, 
Coloured Plates, Nos. 18, 26, and 5. To show partial later development of anchor pattern 
according to Williams (p. 118). 
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nothing else than a crude drawing of a face with nose, mouth, and outline of 
the cheeks,” ete. (Figs. 25, 26). In its double form (Fig. 25) it may suggest a 


© 


Fio, 25.— Design on the end of a storehouse Fic. 26.—Pattern on Motu Motu Toarifi 
at Papaitonga. After Hamilton (Maori (New Guinea) shield, Brit. Mus. To 
Art, Part 11,.Plate XV), to show No. 6 show concentric lines round human 
or anchor pattern. mouth for comparison with Fig. 25. 


human face, all the more so when compared with a conventionalised face from 
New Guinea (Fig. 26). But I doubt whether the pattern be what Schurtz 
appears to maintain, that is, a conventionalised Maori face, 
because wherever we see a carved Maori face in course of 
devolution the tendency is for the tongue to hang below 
the mouth, so that the characteristic feature is no longer 
the nose; hence, instead of the anchor pattern, we should 


have a pattern like this Y. The accompanying illustrations. 
from Angas show this (Figs. 27-29). The anchor may 
however be and probably is a survival of the face of pre- 
Maori Melanesians of New Zealand. Herbert Williams,' 
who has studied the scroll patterns, of which this forms one, 
on the spot and with native assistance, tells us the midribs 
are a “modern invention ” (Figs. 30-32), and he points out? 
how the sweep of the outer curve of the scroll got broken. 
But this requires further proof. 

The seventh or trilateral scroll, which is apparently 
not as rare as the chevrons, is made up of return curves. 
Fic. 33.—Pattern on These return curves are by Williams* considered to owe 

Maori _ Bullroarer, their origin to the flower of the Clianthus puniceus (Fig. 33). 

ae a ee The interest in Maori art as distinguished from that of 

probable connection 

between anchor and the rest of Polynesia lies in the preponderance of curves 

trilateral scroll pat- and especially of spirals, the latter of which are almost | 

— entirely wanting among Polynesians outside New Zealand. 
The Marquesans, who carried tatwing to its extreme and considerably surpassed 
the Maories, had a design on the back of the hand which may possibly be a 


' Op. cit., p. 119. 2 Ibid., p. 118. 
* Ibid., p. 118. 
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spiral, while a not uncommon design on their incised work is a small and double 
spiral! On the other hand, the Papuan branch of the Melanesians, if we are to 
distinguish between them, revel in the spiral in its various developments. The 
indications would therefore be that there has been some cousiderable contact 
between the Papuans and the Maories. This view appears to be strengthened 
by the strong resemblance between some of the Maori and New Guinea scrolls. 
For instance, if we compare the excised portion of Haddon’s illustration of the 
decoration of a Maori nose flute with the decoration of the coco-nut from Dutch 
New Guinea we find a very close resemblance. Looking at the joined coils (Figs. 34 
and 35) A B, we find in both cases A has an arm running out in the direction 
C, the filling-in being likewise similar in both cases. These resemblances may 
possibly be coincidences due to the 
extreme variability to which the 
scroll or connected coil lends itself, 
but I doubt it. Haddon remarks 
that these resemblances? are more or 
less superficial, that there is more 
interlocking in the Papuan than in 
the Maori patterns, the bird element | 
is entirely wanting, etc.,etc. Schurtz,° 
in discussing Maori carving, considers 
that in the spiral tatw (moko) and 
carving “we have to deal with a new 
fashion, which has so much in common 


Fie. 34. 


Fig. 35. 
Fie. 34.—Portion of the decoration on a Maori 


flute. After Haddon (Evolution in Art, p. 72). 


Fic. 35.—Decoration on a coconut from Dutch 
New Guinea. After Preuss (Jnternationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Leiden, XII, p. 178). 


To show resemblance between the two decora- 


with Melanesian art that it can hardly 
pass as independent origin (Zrjfindungq) ; 
perhaps it belongs to the Melanesian 


tions. element in the Maori population and 
had by chance after long neglect become 
fashionable again.” This is not at all improbable: Pitt-Rivers has shown an 
example of revival in ornamentation on Solomon Island spears. Mention has 
been made above of a wavy line or a letter-S-shaped figure on a face covered 
with an early form of tatu. Robley gives a drawing (Fig. 20) of this face 
reproduced from White’s Ancient History of the Maori,’ but in the text his 
engraver has mutated the form of the letter S into that of the Greek sigma. 
This letter S is mentioned by Crozet in 1772: “They have also on both hands 


two little black engravings drawn very correctly in the form of an S.” Polack 


An illustration in U.S. National Museum Report, 1888-9 (Plate LII), of an Easter Island 
paddle in the National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, appears to be ornamented with 
spirals, but a close examination shows this not to be the case. 

? Evolution in Art, London, 1895, p. 72. 

Nature, 1881, XXIV, p. 238, 
Op. cit., p. 39, 


3 Op. cit., p. 53. 
Vol. i, frontispiece. 
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gives an illustration of a hand with a curious design which may have developed 

from the S form (Fig. 38). That a wavy or S line could have developed into 

trilateral spirals or coils has been shown by Flinders 

Petrie to have been the case with some ornamentation fam 

on scarabs' (Figs. 36 and 37). There is no reason why 

the almost infinite variety of spirals and scrolls as 

depicted in Maori art could not have had an independent : 

origin, the circinate coil being the basis, with a natural chict Dimeme, whine 

motif in the bracken, as mentioned by Williams and face bears the usual coil 

already referred to. If a topographical survey of the and other moko pat- 

distribution of ornament in New Zealand could be made an see DO 

it would probably throw considerable light on the origin 

and development of the patterns under discussion, for the records of Cook and 

Banks show that in different localities different patterns prevailed. If we were 

shown that in localities where the Melanesian element existed the spiral was 

originally more prominent either as moko or other 


decorative design than elsewhere we could fairly con- 5 
clude that the spiral in New Zealand was of pre-Poly- 


Fic. 38.—Tatu mark on 


nesian or of Melanesian origin. But so far as I can find 

while spirals were met with by Europeans in the early 

times in the moko at Bay of Islands and Poverty Bay in Fie. 36. Fie. 37. 
the North Island and on Banks Peninsula in Middle ¥F!¢8-36and37.—Patterns 
on scarabs developed - 
Island, there is as yet nothing to shew that the Maories froma wavy line. After 
in these parts were more or less pure Polynesians than Flinders Petrie (Zgyp- 
elsewhere, although Sir W. Turner found that the cephalic “4” Decorative’ Ari, 
: Lond., 1895, pp. 26, 27). 
index varied accasionally in the same tribe. 

I am inclined to adopt a non-local origin for the spiral patterns for which there 
appears to be also possible support in the fact that the Maories who have a com- 
paratively large amount of Melanesian mixture 
make use of the spiral to an unlimited extent 
while the Marquesans, who have less of this 
mixture, show very little of the spiral. The 
Sandwich Islanders with about an equal 
amount of mixture appear to be without any 

d Fie. 39.—Scroll pattern on Danish 
spiral at all in their decorative art, and & bronze celt from Aem. d. Antiquaires 
branch of the Melanesians, 1.¢, the Fijians, du Nord, 1887, p. 258, quoted by G. 
appear to be equally wanting in the spiral. Coffey (Jour. Roy. Soc. Ant., Ireland, 
B — ti ts of both Fiii d 1896). Fie. 40.—Scroll pattern on 

ut as the decorative arts of both Fijians an Stele from Grav. V. Mycene, after 
Hawaians are in about an equally low stage, Schliemann, quoted by Coffey, ibid. 


they can be left out of consideration. To show existence of trilateral scroll 
. ‘ and anchor pattern in countries with 
In a question of this sort we are bound to improbable connection with New 


consider the race elements, and the Melanesian Zealand. 
! Egyptian Decorative Art, London, 1895, pp. 17 et seq. 


Fig. 39. Fia. 40. 
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element (though hidden) is probably not so far distant that it has no influence 
on the decorative art, and if this view is correct we may all the more reasonably 
arrive at the conclusion that the spiral pattern in Maori tatu and moko was of 
Melanesian origin. 

In his tentative thought that the style of carving was altered to suit the new 
talu (moko) patterns, Schurtz comes to the same conclusion as Haddon, who records 
his impression! “that the carved designs have been mainly derived from tattooing,” 
etc. Both Haddon and Schurtz, therefore, would not agree with Joest? that the 
tatu patterns of a people always correspond to those on the utensils in daily use, 
for in the case of the Maories it is the carvings which correspond to the tatu 
marks, 


21. COMPARISON WITH OTHER PEOPLES. 


Ratzel,’ in speaking of African tatus (really keloids, as his text shows), says: 
“But the tatwing of the Tushilange has been compared with that of the New 
Zealanders ; it is certainly the most complete of all African ¢atus. Even Virchow 
has compared the patterns (Linienfiihrung) with that of the Maories.” As Ratzel 
gives no reference for this statement, it is impossible to verify it, but in all 
probability Virchow’s reference is merely to some superficial resemblance between 


Fie. 41, 42. 
Faces of Ba-shilange with keloid patterns on face. After Biichner quoted by Frobenius. To 
show superficial resemblances with Maori moko pattern. 
the two. Frobenius‘ gives two portraits of Bashilange whose ¢atus (? keloids) he 
compares with those of the New Zealanders. I cannot trace any such marks on 
Maori faces, but there are somewhat similar patterns on the carved feather-box 
(Fig. 43). The curved lines on the lower cheek (Fig. 42), from the upper lip to 


' Op. ecit., p. 72. * Op. cit., pp. 28 and 121. 
* Vélkerkunde, second edition, Leipsig, 1895, IT, p. 79. 
‘ Ursprung der Kultur, Berlin, 1898, p. 338. 
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Maori.' The range and developments of the coil are 
infinite; we find them in the decorative art of the Celts, 
Saxons, Egyptians, Americans, etc., but superficial 
resemblances of this sort can have no ethnographical 
meaning. If individual lines such as those round the 
mouth are to be of any value for determination of 
affinity, then we must find relationship between some 
of the Naga hill tribes (Fig. 44) and the West Africans 
and Maories. Such comparisons are not reasonable. In 
their straight line stages Maori moko and tatw had prob- 
ably close connection with other Polynesian designs, 
and possibly closest with those of Hawai, but through 
the adoption of the Melanesian circinate coil, they 
obtained a series of designs quite different from that of 
any other people. On the other hand, the operation 


DISCUSSION. 


Fic. 43. Carved Maori box. Brit. Mus. To show superficial resemblances with Bashilange 
keloid patterns. 


the chin and back to nose, are quite different from the similarly placed lines on the 
Maori, and the conventional exaggerated snake form (Fiz. ‘1) is not found in the 


Fie. 44.—Tatued face of a 
Vengam of Senua, Naga 
Hills, After Woodthorpe 
(Journ. Anth. Inst., X1). 'To 
show tatu lines following 
contour of the features. 


of moko, as opposed to that of tatu, has its counterpart in other countries. 


Mr. Reap observed that the most important point to determine was the 
original purpose of the practice of moko. He thought that the reasons adduced 
by Mr. Ling Roth and by others were scarcely adequate. There was an intimate 
| connection between the painting of the face or body and the habit of tattooing, 

and in his judgment a strong motive was required before a man would undergo 
such a painful operation. Painting was a simple process, and could readily be 
done for a special occasion. The virtue of moko was its permanent character. 

Mr. EpGE-PArTINGTON said that in his opinion the tattooing implements 
shown on the screen were with the exception of the one at the extreme top from 
either Tahiti or Tonga ; he differed from the opinion expressed by Mr. Ling Roth 


' Bateman gives a portrait of a woman of the same tribe, with scroll pattern tatus 
(? keloids), which is very different from any Maori pattern. First Ascent of the Kasai, London, 
1889, p. 20. 
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that the variations in the designs on the tattooed head were simply due to the 
fancy of the artist, and pointed out that Maori carvers in wood were subjected to 
severe penalties if they deviated in the slightest degree from the traditional 
pattern. He agreed with the view of Taylor (N.Z. and its Inhabitants, 1855, p. 151), 
namely, that the tattooing of the face originated from the old custom so common 
all over the Pacific of painting the face before going into battle. 

The PRESIDENT gave a demonstration illustrated by lantern slides on the 
scroll patterns of the Massim District of British New Guinea (ie., Lousiades, 
d’Entrecasteaux Group, ete.), and showed that they were derived from the 
frigate-bird motive. The Maori spiral differs in character from that of British 
New Guinea, and there is no evidence that it is derived from the head of the 
frigate-bird. Several years ago he had published the opinion that the Maori 
spiral was derived from linear tattooing following the contours of certain parts 
of the body, such as the cheeks, the ale nasi, and the buttocks. The carvings 
recently published by Mr. Edge-Partington (Journ. Anth. Inst., xxx, Miscel., 
Nos. 40, 41, Plate K) had caused him somewhat to modify this opinion (J/an, 
May, 1901, No. 55), although he still believed that the influence of body contours 
was potent in retaining and emphasising the scroll designs even if it was not 
actually responsible for their origin. He also alluded to a considerable amount 
of evidence there was for the view that a large portion of Oceania was inhabited 
by Melanesians before the Polynesian migrations, and that some of the anomalies 
to be met with among populations supposed to be of pure Polynesian origin 
could be accounted for on this hypothesis. Volz even believes that in Melanesia 
and New Zealand there was an Australoid population prior to the expansion of 
the Melanesians. 


Explanation of Shortlands Nomenclature to Fig. 13, Page 38. By Stpney H. Ray. 


1. Tiwhana = to be curved like a bow, whana = to recoil (Samoan, fana = shoot with a 


bow). 

2. Repha = (?) repa = belly of a shark (in Hawaiian, repa = border, fringe or hem of a 
garment). 

3. Ngu = cuttle fish. 


4. Pongiangia = pongi = nostrils, angi = to blow gently (in Samoan, pongaa-isu = nostrils, 
i.e, pogat = stump, isw = nose). 

5. Wakatara = (?) waka = canoe, tatara = untied, loose. 

6. Kumikumi = beard under chin. Samoan, wmi = to lengthen out, wi = long. 

7. Rerepehi =(?) rere =a waterfall, running of water, to flee, sail, or leap, etc., pehi = to 
weigh down, press, lie down. Tahiti and Hawaiian, to throw stones, 
etc. = pet. 

8. Wero = to stab, cf. Samoan, velo = the horns of a cray-fish, also to cast a spear, ete. 

9. Pukaru = (pu probably = spot or mark, knob), pukoro = surround with halo, karw = 
head or eye, koro = noose. 

10. Koroaha = koro = noose. 

11. Paepae = may be from pae = horizon, paepae = threshold. In other Polynesian 
languages, e.g., Tahiti, paepae = a pavement of stones, Hawaiian, pai = 
to stamp or print pattern on cloth. 

12. Putaringa = cf. pukaru = above, taringa = ear. 

13. Kauwae = chin. 

14. Tite = a peg, pin or nail, bird. 
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THE YAKUTS, 


ABRIDGED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF SIEROSHEVSKI,' By W. G. SuMNER, Professor 
of Tolitical and Social Science in Yale University, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., 
and revised and completed by M. Sieroshevski. 


I.—SocrkTAL AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. 


Tux Yakuts inhabit a territory in North-east Siberia which is roughly 1,300,000 
square miles in area, equal to about two-fifths of the area of the United States 
without Alaska. It all lies north of the parallel of 60 and is colder than any other 
part of the inhabited globe. The Yakuts number a little over 220,000. (See 
note A, p. 108.) 

[p. 415.] The economic unit amongst the Yakuts, taking the whole territory 
into account, consists of four persons—two grown labourers, one youth, and one 
boy or old man incompetent to do full work. Ten head of cattle are regarded as 
indispensable for the maintenance of such a group. Above that norm the Yakuts 
think that comfort begins, and below it, poverty. In those districts where fish can 
be obtained as an adjunct, those who have ten head of cattle are well off; but 
where neither hunting nor fishing offers additional resources, fifteen or twenty 
head of cattle are indispensable to secure the existence of a family. The latter is 
the case in the north, on account of the duration of the winter and the badness 
of the meadows (see note B, p. 108). In the south, where tillage is available 
as an important subsidiary industry to maintain life, and where it is easy 
to find wages occupations in winter, the limit of independent means of 
existence falls to one and a half head of cattle per soul. In spite, therefore, 
of the wide difference between the absolute amounts of wealth indicated by 
these limits—from six to twenty head of cattle, ic, from 120 to 400 rubles 
($60 to $200) of capital—all the households that are at the limit stand on 
the verge of distress. The least accident overthrows the security of their 
existence, and the least subsidiary resource gives them a chance to live and grow. 
Such households constitute the great mass of the population. In one Nasleg taken 
as a specimen, of 248 households, 101 are at the limit; 10 have no cattle; 74 have 
one head, or one and a fraction, per soul ; 54 have from 3 to 9 head per soul, that 
is, are well-to-do in different grades: one has 12 and one has 18 head for each soul 

' Yakuty, published by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg, 1896, 


vol. i, pp. 720. The author, a Pole, was sent as a political exile to the land of the Yakute, 
where he remained more than 12 years. 
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in the household. The author knows only one man iti the whole Yakut territory 
who has 500 head of cattle. There are but two or three persons in the whole 
country who have at their disposition from 100,000 to 200,000 rubles of capital. 
Such persons have won their wealth by trade, and their capital consists in wares, 
money, and various credits. 

The limit is set to the growth of households which depend on herding alone, 
in the first place by the small supply of wages-labourers, and secondly by the 
communal ownership of land. The point is that the family consisting of four or 
five souls, of whom three are productive labourers, with a subsistence capital of 
three head of cattle per soul, constitutes an organisation which can maintain itself 
with hired labour. The best Yakut mower and two female rakers can make in a 
summer from 1,200 to 1,800 puds (22 to 32 tons) of hay, according to the season. 
This amount is sufficient to carry through the winter from twelve to fifteen head 
of cattle. Any household in which the above-described organisation is incomplete 
must hire labourers, or buy hay, or keep its cattle in a half-starved condition. On 
the other hand, those who have less than one head of cattle per soul must hire 
themselves out for wages. Under this organisation the most common and striking 
phenomenon is that the more independent ones get a higher price for their time 
and their products than those who are in distress. 

The rate of wages is almost everywhere nominally the same. The men get 
from 35 to 40 rubles per annum with board, if they are able-bodied mowers ; and 
women who rake, or tend cows, get from 20 to 24 rubles, with board. The rations 
are determined by custom ; those of the men are better than those of the women, 
Only a small part of the wages is paid in money; generally the employers give 
wares, sometimes such as the employé does not need and which he must sell at a loss. 
It is still more customary to pay with cattle, especially with horses, either slaughtered 
or living. The employers try to keep the employed in debt to themselves, and to 
this end even encourage them in vice—for instance, in gambling, Often an 
employer retains a portion of the wages and threatens not to pay it at all if the 
labourer does not consent to work for him still another year. It is not difficult 
for rich men to execute such an injustice as this,on account of the power which 
they possess in all Yakut communities. The scarcity of labourers is the cause of 
this conduct of the employers, but it also causes them, when once they have hired 
persons, to treat them well. In families in moderate circumstances, employés are 
taken in on an equal footing. In the north, even in the richest households, if no 
strangers are present, the employé sits at table with the family. He takes part in 
the conversation and in household proceedings. His intercourse with the members 
of the family is simple and free from constraint. The Yakuts are generally 
polite in their intercourse, and do not like haughtiness. Employés expect the 
customary courtesy. 

The favourite form of labour contract, from the side of the labourers, is piece- 
work with payment in advance, although the rate of discount for this advance is 
very excessive. They think it a disgrace to lend money on interest. Probably 
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these prejudices are due to ancient customs touching economic relations, such as 
lending out cattle to be fattened upon a contract, or lending out milch cows and 
mares for a milk return. 

The Yakuts dislike to hire themselves out for wages. They return to 
independence if the least possibility offers. For those who are poor the struggle 
for independence is so hard that it is useless to talk about their laziness or lack of 
forethought. If they have less than one and a half head of cattle per soul, they 
suffer from hunger nearly all their lives. When dying of hunger, they refrain 
from slaughtering an animal, from fear of losing their independence. The author 
knows of cases in which the authorities have forced people to slaughter their cattle 
that they might be saved from death by starvation. Hunger periods occur in 
every year, during which two-thirds of the Yakut population suffers from semi- 
starvation for a longer or shorter time. This period is not longer than a few weeks 
for those whose cattle during the winter were tolerably well nourished, so that in 
spring they quickly recovered their vigour, or for those who have such a number 
of cows that the latter produce calves at different times. The poor, however, 
suffer hunger for months, during which they live by the alins of their more 
fortunate neighbours. For them the most interesting subject of conversation is, 
Whose cow has calved? or, Whose cow will soon do so? Sometimes it happens 
that all the cows in a certain neighbourhood calve at the same time; then, if there 
is in that district no tillage, or if the grain harvest has failed, famine ensues. 
Poor people when asked how they manage to live through those frightful months 
said, “ We go to bed and cover ourselves with the coverlet.” They drink brick-tea 
and a decoction of various herbs, and eat splinters of larch or pine, if they still 
have a stock of them. They cannot obtain them in winter. No axe could then 
split the wood, which is frozen to the hardness of stone. Where they plant grain, 
and the harvest is fair, the circumstances are less stringent. On the whole 
therefore, the dependence on chance is almost tragical. If things that must be 
purchased rise in price to the slightest degree, if one neighbour has deceived 
another, or the merchant has cheated in weight, or if calves have died, any of 
these incidents come as heavy blows upon the barely established equilibrium of the 
family budget. A few such blows throw the household into the abyss of debt, 
from which it rarely, or with great exertion, emerges. Two-thirds of the families 
are in debt; one half of them for small amounts which can be repaid, but the other 
half are hopelessly indebted, the debts consuming the income year by year. Even 
amongst those who are called rich, the expenditure rarely surpasses two or three 
hundred rubles per year, and this they cannot win without hired labour, because the 
care of the herds which are large enough to produce this net amount far surpasses 
the power of an average Yakut family; therefore, only a large one, with well 
combined forces, can get along without hired labour. There are but few such 
families, and any co-operative organisation is strange to the Yakuts. They prefer 
to work individually at their personal risk and chances. Even individual 
handicraftsmen do not organise regular artels on the Russian type. 
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[p. 436.] Heonomic Bond of the Sib Group. Common Partiipation in 
Goods.--The size of the sib group has always been determined by economic facts. 
By virtue of an economic shock only does the sib begin to split up, and then first 
do the notions about blood tie make themselves felt to an appreciable degree. 
This they do in the following manner :—Two brothers, and still more, a father and 
son, cannot fall into two different sibs ; nor can grandfather and grandson, or uncle 
and nephew in the male line and the first degree, do so during the life of the 
elder. But grandsons in the male line may belong to different sibs, especially if 
the grandfather is dead. We have an especially good opportunity to observe the 
significance of economic motives in dividing up the sibs, and also to observe the 
insignificance of kin motives in the case of the sibs that are still complete, but in 
which new sib centres can already be perceived. These new centres are defined 
by the relations which are forming about them, although they have not yet 
acquired new names. They are all separated from each other by greater or less 
distances in space, and their territorial advantages vary. Also an important part 
of the property in these new group centres (house, garden, stock of hay, petty 
household wares and furniture), in case of the death of the owners, have no value 
except for members of the group in which they are. It is impossible, or not worth 
while, to transport them, and it is not possible to sell them, since there is no 
market. 

In former times, when the chief wealth of the Yakuts consisted in droves of 
horses, the size and the conditions of subdivision or combination of the sib groups 
were entirely different. In that distant time we must believe that the consumption 
on the spot of products which had been obtained from the droves, or from hunting, 
served as the external condition of the existence and size of a sib group. Many 
traditions point to this fact. For instance, they tell us that if a Yakut slaughters 
an animal, the viscera, fat, and entrails are divided into portions of different size 
and worth, and distributed to the neighbours, who, having learned that the 
slaughtering was to take place, generally take turns in visiting the owner. To 
fail to give any neighbour a share is to make an enemy. To pass anyone 
over purposely is equivalent to a challenge, and will put an end to friendly 
relations between families. We are convinced of the antiquity of this custom by 
tradition, and by its dying out nowadays. In the places where civilisation has 
advanced the most it has lost much of its power. That it was a sib custom, we are 
convinced by certain usages at marriages and ceremonies of reconciliation. 
Distributions of meat are now a part of marriage ceremonies, and the chief 
dishes served at marriages consist of meat. The formulas of language employed 
in connection with this use of meat are reminders that the ceremony has created 
relationships between the participants. 

The strength of this custom was proved by a case observed by the author, 
who saw the gladness of a good-for-nothing fellow, who up to that time had done 
nothing but receive large shares, but who suddenly, by chance, drove a fat wild 
reindeer into a swamp, and so in his turn was enabled to make presents to his 
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neighbours of portions of meat. No comparison would do justice to the self- 
satisfaction of this individual, when he at last served up the game which he had 
won. He reserved for himself almost nothing. Other things which are subject to 
immediate conswnption, and can be distributed into small portions, are shared in 
the same way, especially dainties, like sugar, cookies, or other rarity. Vodka is 
always divided amongst all who are present, even the children getting a drop. — 
Tobacco also is subject to this custom. It is not degrading but honourable to 
receive a gift of food from one who is eating, especially if he is an honoured 
person. It is a violation of etiquette to give little to a rich man and much toa 
poor man. The opposite is the rule. If one man’s cow calves earlier than those 
of the others, custom requires that he shall share cream and milk with those 
neighbours who at that time have none. This explains the interest with which, in 
the spring time, when the cows give no milk, the Yakuts calculate and distribute 
information about anyone of the rich whose cow is about to calve. This also 
explains how the poorest people live through the starvation months. When the 
population is substantially equal, it is evident that these customs are not 
burdensome, and this is why they prevail especially amongst people of a middle 
class. The Yakuts would not believe the author when he told them that, in his 
country, there were rich and populous cities in which people sometimes died of 
starvation. They asked why anyone should die when he could go to eat with his 
neighbours ? 

The circumstances are in all respects more archaic in the northern provinces 
‘and more advanced in point of culture in the southern. In the latter the custom 
is already coming in to sell food to travellers, and even to neighbours, but in many 
parts of the north they consider it a shame to trade with food. Even the poorest 
think it an offence if it is proposed to them to take money for lodgings or food. 
Travellers in winter take hay from the stacks on the meadows, with which to feed 
their animals, and it is regarded as right. These customs all give some coherence 
and permanence to the petty groups of the Yakuts which wander in the woods. 
When travelling, so long as they are in inhabited districts, they need not fear 
hunger, though they take no provisions with them. The custom constitutes a 
system of mutual insurance against the misfortunes of life. 

Puwpers.—Care for the poor and unfortunate has always been regarded as an 
obligation of the sib. Impoverished families are cared for in their houses, whiie 
the helpless and paupers go about amongst the householders and take their places 
at the table with the members. Trifling tasks are given them to perform. The 
author found that the poor and middle class people treated them better than the 
rich did. According to the nections of the people, it is sinful to despise the 
unfortunate, who are, however, distinguished from professional beggars living ov 
alms. The latter often are not poor, and it is the belief of the people that tho 
beggars often beg out of greed. The provision for the poor, however, is of a very 
wretched kind, for the object of the si is to organise persons of equal power and 
equal right, and not to provide charity. 
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Philosophy of Common Participation.—The custom of distributing fresh meat,' 
and other things, which has been described, was convenient and perhaps necessary 
in a certain state of the society. The groups remained in close neighbourhood in 
order to realise those advantages. (See note C, p. 108.) 

The kumiss is spoiled in winter by the frost and in summer by the heat, 
and it does not bear transportation. The Yakuts have never known how to 
preserve meat by drying or smoking. Hence it was in the highest degree 
convenient for them to live in groups of such a size that the kumiss and the 
meat obtained from the cattle and horses could be used as soon as possible. 
They even have a tradition that horse thieves in ancient times tried to organise 
themselves into bands large enough to divide and eat up, in a night, the animals 
they had stolen. We must believe that in ancient times the fundamental 
grouping of the people consisted of bodies constituted upon the basis of a 
convenient consumption of the product of a proportionate number of animals. 
(See note D, p. 108.) Hence the distribution of kumiss and meat served as a 
symbol of peace, friendship, and union in the stb. 

The Notion of Property—Right of private property in the house evidently did 
not exist amongst the ancient Yakuts. Even now they are inclined to regard the 
dwelling as a common good. Anyone who enters may stay as long as he will. A 
traveller has a right, according to their notions, to enter any house at any hour of 
the day or night, and establish himself so as to drink tea or cook food, or pass the 
night. The master of the house does not dare to drive out, without some 
important and adequate reason, even one who is offensive to him. In former 
times they had scarcely any permanent dwellings. They were nomadic, and 
carried with them all of the house but the framework, which later comers, in their 
turn, might use. The land belonged to nobody. The herds were considered the 
property of each separate nomadic group. The nominal owner was the head of the 
group. 

[p. 444.] When the Russians first came in contact with the Yakuts, the sib 
organisation had reached its highest development, and the headship of the stb was 
a dignity exclusively for war and the administration of justice. The groups were 
then just about what we now see. The elected government was even more 
nominal than’ it is now. All questions, as well economic as jural, were decided 
by a council of the elders. Even now the most independent individuals avoid 
making any important changes in their industry or sales or expenditures, without 
taking the advice of older relatives. Such conduct.is approved. 

Limitations of horse-herding.—The subdivision of property, and its con- 
sequence, the internal subdivision of the st groups, became possible with the 


' We are not surprised to be told that cases occur in which attempts are made to conceal 
the time of slaughtering, in order to escape from the custom of distribution. These are 
mentioned especially in the southern provinces, and are consistent with the advance of 
civilisation there. 
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gradual introduction of horned cattle, which could be kept independently and in 
small groups. A drove of two or three head of horses had no sense; horses must 
be united into droves which could roam about the neighbourhood. No distance 
and no care could prevent them from roaming. Therefore no Yakut family of four 
individuals, at the minimum, could tend a drove of ten horses, which -ve may 
regard as the minimum. Moreover, the time necessary for the constant changes of 
position, protection, and care of such a petty drove is not a bit less than for one, 
two or three times as large. We may take it asa rule that the larger the drove, 
the more the power of the group which owns it is set free for subsidiary 
occupations, hunting, fishing, and handicraft, and the better they are provided 
with food and implements. The social habits of the horses, which love to live 
in large droves, were a natural cause of the union of their keepers. The size of 
the droves depends at last on the size of the pastures, which vary much in these 
districts. Hence the differences in size of the sib groups amongst the Yakuts, 
as they are described in the traditions;tonsequences of which are now to be found, 
and which astonish us by their apparent arbitrariness. The case was changed 
when they moved from the grand and unbroken steppes to the small expanses 
broken by forests, their dwelling of to-day. In the latter places, the droves are 
comparatively broken up. Hence the unions of the men cannot endure. This 
difficulty is intensified by the necessity of speed in changing position, and of 
frequency in movement from meadow to meadow, when the herds are large. 
Consequently the economic arrangements come into strife with the traditional 
instincts of the sid and the community. We may take a drove of ten or fifteen 
head, consisting of five mares, one stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and 
two suckling colts, for the minimum unit herd of horses. We may take for the 
maximum herd, for a district amongst the Yakuts, from three hundred to five 
hundred head. The minimum would hardly suffice to keep from distress a family 
of four souls. The maximum would allow a community of fifty souls to live in 
comparative ease. Within these limits, the effort of the Yakuts to sub-divide and 
scatter over the country must be bounded. Some of their traditions and customs 
lead us to think that once there was a much greater concentration of people and 
accumulation of wealth amongst them than now, and that they were spread over 
the country even less regularly than they are now. In their legends, large 
expanses of territory are spoken of as being empty, while in others large numbers 
of people, with their cattle, are described as existing. 

Out of the minimum unit drove of horses consisting of five mares, one 
stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two suckling colts, only one grown 
horse could be killed per annum, and the kumiss would not suffice for four souls 
The requirement of kumiss is from 15 to 20 litres per person per day; one mare 
vives that quantity only in summer, and then she is considered a very select 
specimen ; a middling one gives only half so much. In winter many are for a 
time not milked, and older ones, even if the food is adequate, give in winter not 
inore than 3 or 4 litres a day. Consequently each person needs in a year frum 
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5,475 to 7,500 litres of kumiss. One mare gives in a year from 2,000 to 2,500 
litres, if she is milked the whole year around. Hence there is needed for a grown 
person two and a half milch mares, and for the three grown persons in a Yakut 
family, seven and a half milch mares. 

The largest number of settlements contain four or five huts, with twenty or 
thirty souls. Occasionally one is met with in which there are forty or fifty huts, 
and some hundreds of souls. The winter houses for the most part stand 
separately, and at some distance from each other, but near to the hay-stacks. In 
this detail the influence of the later economic system dependent-upon hay is to be 
seen, The summer dwellings, on the other hand, seem to represent more nearly 
the ancient mode of life. The summer group consists of many huts which stand 
quite close together, although not apparently in order, but distributed according to 
the convenience of water and the pleasantness of the place. They are distributed 
so that the sids stand together, which is probably an ancient feature. 

In the populous nomadic settlements of ancient times, whether in the south 
or the north, the Yakuts arrived at the basis on which their civil existence is 
based. This basis was the breeding of horses. There their best instincts were 
nourished; arts and handicrafts took their origin; sengs and legends were 
composed; the system of their group-life was developed and strengthened. 
There they acquired the custom of enduring misfortune and conquering hardships 
in friendship and in common. 

In everything that they did in those times we seem to see a reflection of 
the character of the powerful animals which then constituted their chief wealth 
and the basis of their existence. The breeding of horses demands special qualities 
of mind and special knowledge, especially knowledge of geography and physio- 
graphy, very careful power of observation, and sagacity in the selection of 
places and in the regulation of the wanderings, so as to secure good adaptation 
to the facts of climate, season of the year, distribution of water, and depth of 
snow. It demands of the drovers cleverness, courage, decision, and a knowledge 
how to execute quick and complicated evolutions, so as to direct, arrest, or 
drive on to the proper place the obstreperous herds. Hence the custom of 
discipline and of growp-wise action, which is to this day observable amongst the 
Yakuts. 

War and Blood-revenge—In all their legends and traditions, the stealing of 
women and cattle is presented as the cause of war. Not less frequently the 
occasion was the obligation of blood-revenge. The blood of a man, if spilt, 
required atonement. ‘The children of the murdered took vengeance on the 
children of the murderer to the ninth generation. (See note E, p. 108.) In 
ancient times the responsible person having been captured, was not killed at 
once, but horribly tortured. 

The Yakut meeting, with ceremonies for reconciling quarrels, has to 
this day a st character. Gifts are made for the entertainment of the 
blood relatives, a small part of whick comes into the hands of the injured 
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party. Many surviving customs show how strong was once the solidarity 
of the sibs, and how deeply the -feeling of responsibility for the conduct 
of its members had penetrated into the sentiments of the sib. The Yakuts are 
very zealous for the honour of their sid comrades. They like to hear the praises of 
their tribe, sub-tribe, or sib. When they hear blame of the same, they feel 
sorrow. Hence the wonderful righteousness of the Yakuts within the sib, which 
often excites the astonishment of the observer. A man who is entirely indifferent 
when he sees quarrelling, cheating, robbery, oppression and extortion, will take 
them very seriously to heart if he sees them happen within the sid, or so that a 
sib comrade is the victim, especially if the guilty person belongs to another sib; 
on the other hand, they will often shield evident wrong-doing by sid comrades. 
Their tribunals are comparatively just in sib affairs, but between members of their 
own and another sib they decide on behalf of their comrade. One of them 
explained this very easily by saying that, in a certain case, the thing at stake 
should have been divided equally, but that one of the parties belonged to another 
tribe: “Could we, for his sake, harm one of our own?” In modern times, 
however, in the same measure as the stb groups have broken up the convenience 
of tending herds, and have scattered themselves more widely, the active exchange 
of mutual services between the members has declined. The need of mutuality 
has disappeared; they have come in contact more rarely; their feelings have 
become hardened, and there remains only a dim reminiscence of a common origin. 

[p. 464.] Political and Civil Usages.—Mass meetings, or popular assemblies, 
are held, in summer, in the open air, not far from the meeting-house of 
the sid. The oldest and most influential sit in the first rank, on the bare 
ground, with their legs eréssed under them. In the second rank sit or kneel the 
independent but less wealthy heads of households. In the third rank are the youth, 
children, poor men, and often women, for the most part standing, in order the 
better to see and hear. In general it is the first row which decides affairs; the 
second row sometimes offers its remarks and amendments, but no more. The third 
rank listens in silence. Sometimes the passions are aroused, and they all scream 
at once; but the decision of the question is always submitted to the first rank. It 
conducts the deliberation. The orators come from its ranks. Oratory is highly 
esteemed, and they have some talented orators. The first rank are distinguished 
for riches and energy. They can submit or withhold questions; but decisions are 
never considered binding until confirmed by a mass meeting. According to their 
traditions, in ancient times, a prominent ré/e in these assemblies was played by 
vld men, who must, however, have distinguished themselves, and won prestige, by 
yood sense, knowledge, and experience. They decided questions according to the 
customs, and gave advice when the si was in any difficulty. 

[p. 478.] The divisions of the Yakuts are the Ulus, the Nasleg, and the aya- 
ussu! (= sib). ‘Taking into account three provinces or districts, the author shows 


| Aga-ussa means in Yakut father (aga)—sib (ussa) ; Rod also means sib (usa). 
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that two Nasleys consist of only one agu-ussa, fourteen of two, tifty-eight of three, 
fifty-nine of four, seventeen of five. The number of those that contain more aga- 
ussa is small, but there is one each containing thirteen, fourteen, nineteen, thirty- 
four, and forty-three. 

[p. 485.] Land-system.—Re-allotments of land between the Maslegs within the 
same U/us, occur frequently ; between the aga-ussa of the same Nasleg, still more 
frequently ; and between the allotments of the same aya-ussa, almost every year, 
with the purpose of equalisation. There is in every aga-ussa a sworn functionary, 
chosen for a number of years, whose name is a corruption of the word deputy. 
Anyone, rich or poor, may be deputy, if he is a just and sensible man. He 
must understand all about the advantages and disadvantages of land. He has 
the difficult task of equalising the allotments. If he is incompetent, he makes 
mistakes. Sometimes he cheats intentionally, whence arise quarrels and fights. 
Sometimes the deputies fight, if they meet to decide a question between the 
aga-ussa of a Nasleg. Each Nasleg selects an officer, who has the oversight over 
the deputies in order to allay their disputes. The Yakuts say that the allotments 
to the Naslegs, within a Ulus, ought to be readjusted every forty years. The 
allotment is made by an assembly of all the officers and head men. Within 
the Naslegs the re-allotment takes place at undefined periods, when some new 
necessity arises; for instance, from the necessity of setting off a glebe for the 
church, or when meadows have been spoiled by a freshet. Nowadays the 
deputies act only administratively to execute the decisions of the sib assembly. 
Individuals are constantly asking for a readjustment of allotments, upon all 
sorts of pleas. . Leaving out of account the bits thus added or subtracted, it may 
be said in general that individuals dispose of their allotments without limit 
of time, and even give them in inheritance. In the north, a certain part of 
the meadows is apportioned to certain homesteads. These are regarded as the 
inalienable property of the householder. Only gores and strips which lie further 
off, or are purposely left for that purpose, are subject to division. By means of 
them equalisation is brought about. 

[p. 489.] Pastures and woods almost everywhere are in the undivided use of 
all the inhabitants of a locality, without regard to the aga-ussa or Nasleg to which 
they belong. It is true that rich men in many places have divided amongst them- 
selves separate cattle ranges out of the common lands, and have fenced them, but their 
sib comrades look upon such land-grabbing with disfavour, and if the rich man dies 
or loses influence, they try to break down his enclosures and throw open the land 
again. There is a strife of interest between cattle owners and tillers; the latter 
enclose their lands; the former drive their cows home three times in the day. 
The enclosures make this journey longer. In general the sib group reconciles 
itself to the individual disposal of a plot of land which has been won by clearing 
woods or meadows, or of mowing lands obtained by drying up swamps and ponds, 
when it has been established by prescription, and even if the appropriated land is 
made inheritable, provided that the plot is not large and is all utilised by the 
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owner. But if the size is great, or the owner rents any of it, the sid asserts its 
rights. The only question then is whether the owner has won back from the land 
a remuneration for the labour and capital expended by him upon it. Often they 
undertake large clearings or drainages communally. Those who have a share in 
the land thus won are, first, those who lived there before ; then all the aga-ussa of a 
Nasleg in proportion to their share in the work, and their need of land. 


1L.—MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. 


[p. 507.] Ancient Type of the Family.—It is established beyond a doubt that 
when the Russians came in contact with the Yakuts, polygamy existed amongst 
the latter. (See note F, p. 108.) They had a word for all the offspring of one man, 
and another for his offspring by a particular wife, if the interpretation is correct, 
If it is it would entail the inference that once the mother family existed 
amongst the Yakuts. This is confirmed by the tradition that many sibs with 
father descent, and even whole Naslegs, got their names from women. The Yakuts 
have no special word for the precise designation of a family group consisting of 
a man, with his wife and his children. The current word is Kergen, but this is 
an ambiguous word; most probably it means dwellers, In answer to inquiries, 
the most various statements were given. The author heard this word used in the 
sense of all those whom the head of a household was bound to maintain, including 
temporary inmates. 

The son of the house was no longer considered a Kergen when he married and 
established a house of his own, but all inmates and labourers, no matter what 
their status or relationship, are considered Keryen. [The author so uses the 
word; he does not say members of the Kergen.] The marriage customs and 
legends in which there is reference to the stealing of wives in no distant past, seem 
to point to an origin of this house-group from slavery. There are even direct 
evidences of this, for an ancient word, synonym of Kergen-Chahar, meant slave 
or cowboy, and seems to have gone out of use on that account. In the Kergen, 
the younger are subjected to the elder, and all are subject to the head, whether 
it be a father, older brother, grown up son, or, in rare cases, a mother, if she is 
a clever aud energetic widow. Custom does not seem to admit sisters or aunts. 
The head can give away and squander everything, if he chooses. He can even 
give away his children as labourers to outside persons. 

Exploitation of the Weak by the Strong.—Such is the declaration of all Yakuts; 
nevertheless, at the present time, these statements describe only a fictitious 
system. In fact, the Yakut family presents now a different picture. The 
subjection of the young and of women comes under a more general Jaw; the 
subjection of the weak to the strong, and of those-who-have-not to those-who-have. 
The author knows of many cases in which the father, older brother, or the uncle 
forced the younger members of the family into marriage, or put them out to work 
for others under very hard conditions, taking to himself all the payment, and also 
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other cases in which the father disposed of the property of the son, took away 
from him his axe and canoe, and sold hay, mown and saved by him, com- 
pletely independently, The son complained of his hard fate, but could do nothing, 
He also knows of a case in which parents sold their eight-year-old daughter to a 
Russian official who was travelling through. He saw and heard of many cases in 
which elders cruelly beat’ members of the household, especially women and 
children, yet he knows of an equal number of cases of an opposite character,—cases 
in which younger brothers played a more important 7d/e in the family than older 
brothers, in which a wife, unrestrained by the presence of strangers, behaved rudely 
to her sick husband, even beat him, and openly kept a lover in the house; in which 
a daughter, knowing that she was the only one in the house able to labour, 
did not obey her parents, did whatever she chose, refused an advantageous 
marriage, and went about with the young men before the eyes of all; in which old 
people did not dare to sell a pound of butter or a load of hay, or to buy anything 
for themselves, without asking the consent of a grown son. All these cases were 
not considered by anybody unusual, and did not call forth from the community 
any more condemnation than cruel or unjust treatment of children. 

The Old.—There is no such thing as any strictly patriarchal relationships, or 
any deep-rooted or cultivated feeling of respect for the old, amongst the Yakuts. 
A young Yakut said, “They not only do net feed, nor honour, nor obey, but they 
scold and often beat the old people. With my own eyes, I have more than 
once seen Yakuts, poor and rich, bad and good, beat their fathers and their 
mothers.” They behave especially badly with decrepit and feeble-minded parents. 
Their chief object in dealing with such is to wrest from them any bits of property 
they may still retain. Thus, as the old people become more and more defenceless, 
they are treated worse and worse. It was no better in ancient times. Force, the 
coarse force of the fist, or the force of hunger, rules in the modern Yakut family, 
and seems to indicate the servile origin of that family. Once the author saw how 
a weak old man of seventy beat with a stick his forty-year old son, who was in 
good health, rich, and a completely independent householder, who had just been 
elected to an office in the stb. The son stood quietly and did not dare even to 
evade the blows, but that old man still had an important amount of property at 
his disposition, and he ruled the family by the fear that he could deprive any 
recalcitrant one of a share in the inheritance. 

Antagonism between Parents and Children.—In well-to-do families, where there 
is a great quantity of cattle, or where the right to large advantages from land, or 
the possession of well-established trade, provides an opportunity to win from 
hired labour, and so an important revenue is obtained, independently of personal 
labour the rule of the father and mother as proprietors, especially the rule of the 
father, is strengthened and maintained for a long time, namely, to the moment 
when the old people become decrepit and lose the capacity to comprehend the 
simplest things. Generally they die before that time. This state of things is 
maintained by the spread of Russian ideas and laws. In the old-fashioned Yakut 
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family, the economy of which is founded almost entirely on cattle-breeding, and in 
which constant personal supervision is required, thus making personal strength and 
initiative indispensable, the moment of the transfer of rule into the hands of the 
son is reached much earlier. It occurs still earlier in poor families which live 
exclusively by hand-labour and by the industry of the strongest and best endowed. 
The old people strive against this tendency in vain. The young people naturally 
strive to avail themselves as fully as possible of the results of their labour, and as 
soon as they feel strong enough, they begin to struggle for their rights. The 
parents are dependent on the sons, who could go away to earn wages. Hence they 
say: “It is more advantageous for us Yakuts, in this frozen country of ours, to 
have many children than to have much money and cattle. Children are our 
capital, if they are good. It is hard to get good labourers, even for large wages, 
but a son, when he grows up, is a labourer who costs nothing; nevertheless, it is 
hard to rear children.” The author knew of cases in which wives put up with 
the presence of mistresses in the house, considering that an inevitable consequence 
of their own childlessness. The death of children is accepted coldly in populous 
districts, but in the thinly settled ones is sincerely bewailed. Sometimes they 
take to drink or to idleness when they have lost their children. 

The greatest number of suicides are old people who fear a lonely old age. 
The treatment they receive fully accounts for this. 

If the parents, on account of their own deficiencies, or the exceptional hard- 
heartedness of a son, have not been able to discipline him, then sooner or later a. 
strife arises in the family. The women are in such cases more yielding. They 
are physically weaker and have scarcely any rights. As members of the sid, they 
have no rights to land, property, or independent existence. They surrender 
very soon. Most frequently they make no attempt to resist : there is no place for 
them outside of the family. It is another matter for the boys. They accustom 
themselves to form judgments on communal questions ; they quickly acquire a 
knowledge of the rights of men, and become saturated with the communal spirit 
which refuses to acknowledge any privileges except personal superiority and work. 
In proportion as the quantity of labour accomplished by them increases, and in 
that way their cleverness and skill in the arts of life are proved, they demand 
more confidently and persistently that attention shall be given to their voices in 
the family, and that their wishes shall be fulfilled. If not they are not willing to 
perform the labour which is required of them, or do it so negligently, while 
tormenting their elders with constant reproaches, that the latter gradually 
yield. As soon as a father perceives this disposition in his son, he hastens to give 
him a separate allotment, if his own circumstances will possibly admit of it ; 
otherwise the power inevitably goes over to the son. Sometimes the elders con- 
tinue to hold a nominal authority: sometimes the son allows this consolation, as 
long as they live; but nothing is really done without the sanction of the actual 
sovereign of the family. The young man takes the place of the old one as the 
object of attention and obedience, and he makes himself master, as well of the 
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parents as of the labourers who are without rights or voice in the family. A man 
who was reproached for his behaviour to his mother, said: “ Let her cry; let her 
go hungry. She made me cry more than once, and she begrudged me my food, 
She used to beat me for trifles.” 

[p. 517.] Prerogatives of the Head of the Family. Women.—In a family in 
which the rights and powers have been reduced to equilibrium, so that all the 
relations of the members are established, the dominion of the head, whoever he is, 
over the labour and the property of the members is unlimited. The organisation 
is really servile. Especially pitiful is the position of the women, who play no réle 
in the sid, and therefore can expect no protection from anybody. The author 
advised a woman to appeal to the sid, when she complained that her husband 
exploited her labour and that of her half-grown son: that he was extravagant and 
wasteful, so that he was likely to reduce them to pauperism. “The head!” said 
she, “ how often I have complained to him! he listens and says nothing, and after 
that my husband is still more quarrelsome and more perverse.” Another woman 
said: “The man is the master; it is necessary to obey him ; he works abroad and 
we at home.” This work abroad consists for the most part in taking part in the 
village assemblies and in constant loafing from house to house. It is true that the 
man acquires information about wages and prices; but he also keeps to himself 
the monopoly of all external relations, and even for the absence of any of the 
housemates without his consent he demands a strict account. To acquire an 
extra gain, win food or money, or earn something by outside work is considered 
more desirable than to follow heavy daily labour which would maintain the life of 
the family from day to day. If the head of a household has grown-up children, 
the amount of work which he does is very insignificant. He works like the others 
only at the hay-harvest ; the rest of the time he wanders about, looking .out, it is 
true, for the external interests of the family to which his care is now restricted, 
although formerly it extended to the sib, Inside the house he is treated 
with almost slavish respect and consideration. His presence puts an end to 
cheerfulness, the excuse for which is that he must maintain respect. 

It is a custom, the reason for which seems to be the desire of the father not 
to lose power in the house, that he often gives allotments to his sons and takes 
into the house in their place a grandson, or a nephew, ora hired man. These 
persons, after they have lived some years in the house, and worked in the family 
acquire the same right to a part of the inheritance as if they had been children. 
The Yakuts say that a father may deprive a son of his inheritance, but the author 
never knew an example of it. He knew of cases in which sons sued fathers, 
alleging that the allotments which they received after many years’ labour were 
not as large as they should have been. 

[p. 520.] The Descent of Property—A Yakut declared that a father would 
give equal shares of his property during his lifetime to his sons and _ his 
daughters, or that he would give larger shares to his daughters because they need 
more, since they go as wives to live among strangers, where, if they bring little 
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they meet with little respect. In fact, however, it is most frequently the reverse ; 
the sons get more. Houses and land go to them. These cannot be alienated into 
another sib, and are therefore excluded from female inheritance. When the 
parents die, all which was reserved for them during life goes to the sons, The 
married daughters get no part in it. Unmarried daughters rank as little children, 
and pass, until they are married, under the tutelage of their brothers, uncles, 
or other relatives of the father in the male line. If there are none such, the sid 
becomes the guardian, but even near relatives on the side of the mother are in no 
case permitted to be guardians, 

Wills were unknown amongst the ancient Yakuts. The wishes of a dying 
person were sacredly executed, but they consisted chiefly of directions how and 
where the grave should be made, and what horse should be killed in order that it 
might be buried with the dying man, and what chattels should be buried with 
him. Nowadays the rich make wills, but their validity is not recognised unless 
they are written by a functionary, the scribe or the clergyman of the sib. This 
costs not less than a horse or a cow. 

Krom the point of view of the sib, uncles, nephews, and male cousins of all 
degrees have a better right to the inheritance than a married daughter. A widow, 
if she is married a second time into a second sib, loses rights even to her children. 
The author knows of cases in which fellow-members of the sid, in no direct 
relation to the deceased, inherited his property for lack of relatives of his in the 
male line, while his own sister, who had married into another sib, received 
nothing at all. He mentions another case in which a man, having paid the 
marriage price for a bride, died, His sib comrades demanded back a part of the 
bride-price and divided it amongst themselves, on the ground that the man had 
never been her husband, Even if a father has given property to a married 
daughter during his life, or by will, it has not been done without suits and 
reproaches, because the property went into another sid, If there is no collision 
between family affairs and sid right, the sib unwillingly interferes with the former. 

[p. 525.] Birth Rate. Infant Mortality—According to the assertions of 
the Yakuts, the fecundity of their women is, on the average, ten children for one 
husband ; sometimes they bear twenty, or even more, and that is by no means so 
rare as amongst the Russians. The author knew of one case of twenty-two births, 
another of twenty, and another of nineteen. In most cases the number varies 
between five and ten. 

The author gives a case of a woman married at twenty, who lived with her 
husband thirty years. She bore nine children, of whom seven died in childhood, 
one was born dead, and one daughter grew up. Another woman had nine 
children, all of whom died ; another woman had eight and lost them all. Another 
woman, out of ten, brought up two; another brought up five out of twenty ; 
another brought up seven out of nineteen ; another, one out of six ; another, out 
of five, brought up all. -Another woman, eighty years old, who could not tell at 
what age she was married, but thought that it was at fifteen, bore twenty-two 
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children, the last one when she was sixty years old. Eleven of them died in 
childhood. 

The men, especially the rich, marry very young. The author knew a man of 
fourteen, who had been married two years. The ceremony had not yet been 
performed, but he lived with his wife in the home of her father, because the 
bride-price had been paid for her. They think that early marriages are unfruit- 
ful. Infant mortality amongst them is frightful, as the above statements show. 
This is due to the misery in which they live, on account of which they cannot 
give care to their children, even when they are rich. 

[p. 527.] Childbirth. Infaney— According to the ideas of the Yakuts, the 
woman has the greater share in procreation. A man whose wife gave birth to a 
monstrosity refused any responsibility for it, saying that he had had twenty-two 
children by his seven wives; this was the first by his eighth wife. 

An old woman takes a new-born child and carries it immediately before the 
blazing fire. She sprinkles it with water from her mouth, the water sometimes 
being warm and sometimes cold, and then quickly washes it. Then she smears it 
with fresh cream. Generally the child never receives any other bath. If it does, 
it is at long intervals. They think that bathing exposes the child to take cold. 
They are not in the habit of bathing themselves. They often smear a child with 
cream, thinking this very advantageous to it. The Yakut mothers have not much 
milk. Not a child grows up without using a sucking horn. The mothers suckle 
the children long. The author saw five-year-old boys who demanded the breast 
when they saw their little brothers enjoying it. Children are often suckled at 
night to keep them quiet, but in the daytime they lie cold, damp, and neglected, 
while their uproar fills the house, the mother being employed in her household 
work. Some mothers employ a means of putting their children to sleep, especially 
if they are fretful boys, which often causes spermatorrhea. 

[p. 529.] When a child begins to sit up, which takes place at the end of 
three months, it is no longer called a baby, but has another class-name. In ancient 
times they gave it its first name at this point of time; it got a second one when 
it could draw a bow. Their babies creep at six months, and stand and walk 
at a year. So after they are six months old, they crawl all over the floor of 
the house. The Yakuts think that a child which does not yet understand human 
language understands the talk of the fire, the singing of birds, the language of 
beasts, lifeless objects and spirits; but that he loses this gift when he acquires 
human speech. This superstition may be due to the habit of children to stay 
about the fire, the warmest and pleasantest place in the house, and also the most 
interestitig, where a child stands staring at the flames with his big black eyes and 
listening to the hissing and snapping of the fire. Their children look the prettiest 
to Europeans when they are from five to ten years old, because then they are most 
like our children; but then they are by no means sprightly or enterprising, and 
they are excessively obedient. Even when playing, they do not make half the 
noise. and movement which our children make. When there are several in a 
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family, you may not notice their presence for a long time. They-hide themselves 
away in the corners, or sit in a ring on the floor, busy with something or other, 
talking, quarrelling, telling stories, singing—but all of it only half aloud.. They 
are hardly ever so far carried away as to cry aloud or to sing aloud. At a 
threatening shout of a grown -person, they come to silence and scatter. Only when 
they are alone do they become lively. This happens in summer, in the woods and 
groves, and in the fields. They are very fond of assembling to play there. 

[p. 536.] Wedding Ceremonies.—On the occasion of a wedding at which the 
author was present, the bridegroom’s procession arranged to reach the house of the 
bride at dawn of day. At that hour the guests were assembled at the house. The 
groom and the go-between each led a horse loaded with fresh meat. A lad on 
horseback, without saddle, galloped out at full speed to meet the groom’s 
procession ; but when he was about forty fathoms from them, he suddenly stopped 
his horse, turned, and rode back again. One of the groomsmen followed him, but 
not being able to overtake him, turned and rejoined his own party. When the 
groom's party rode into the court, the father of the bride held the stirrup for the 
father of the groom ; the others of the bride’s party, according to rank and order, 
performed the same office for the members of the groom’s party. The young people 
carried into the house the meat and other things brought by the groom’s party, but 
the groom remained at the gate, turning his face to the east, and looking at the 
spreading dawn. He crossed himself zealously and made obeisance. When all 
had taken their places, the cousin of the groom, with a whip in his hand, which he 
had not laid aside at all, went out and conducted the groom into the house. The 
latter came in with his head bent down and his eyes covered. He was very young, 
and deep emotion was visible on his face. The father and mother of the bride met 
him with the sacred images in their hands. They blessed him. At the same time 
the one who was conducting him, seized him by the neck from behind and bent 
him down three times at the feet of the parents of the bride. After that, the 
groom with his cousin brought in still more packages of meat and laid them there 
before the fire. The groom uncovered one of the packages, in which was enclosed 
the head of a horse cooked whole; he picked out from benea‘h the eyes three bits 
of fat and cast them one by one on the fire. After that they carried the horse’s 
head away and laid it in the chief corner on the ground; but they led the groom 
into the corner on the right, where they caused him to be seated with his face to 
the wall, and his back to the people, on what they called the last bunk to the right. 
On the corresponding one to the left, behind a curtain, sat the bride. They both 
remained in these places the whole time, in their best garments, including cap and 
gloves, and he even never laid his whip out of his hand. All the groom’s party in 
like manner kept on their best out-of-door garments, in spite of the heat of the 
blazing fire. The parents of the bride were dressed in the same manner. The 
rest of those present a little later laid aside their out-of-door garments. 

The entertainment began. The feasters were all seated in an established order 
which never varied to the end of the entertainment. A distant relative of the 
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bride, in full out-of-door dress, acting as servant, gave to the father of the groom 
a wooden cup full of kumiss; then he gave one to each of the companions of the 
groom. Having held the cups a little while, they gave them back to him, that he 
might pour out a little on the fire. Then they received the cups again and drank 
alittle. The father of the groom then gave his cup to the father of the bride, who 
drank a little and gave it to his wife, who passed it on to their other relatives. 
Then the uncle of the groom gave his cup to the father of the groom. He gave it 
to the father of the bride, and so it went the rounds. Then they served breakfast 
of cold boiled meat and tea with milk and sugar, and a piece of rye bread for 
selected ones amongst the guests. Soon after that they killed an ox and a horse. 
While some of the young people dressed these, others prepared the kettles, and 
brought wood and water, and melted ice in the neighbouring hut. They boiled 
the meat in the presence of the guests, in big iron kettles; then they laid it on 
trestles before the tire. First of all, of course, they boiled the viscera, the entrails 
infused with blood, the heart, the stomach, ete. In cutting up the animals, they 
took care that the shin bones should remain unbroken. (See note G, p. 108.) 
When the meal was ready, the young people of the sib of the bride, although 


- they were persons of entirely independent position, undertook the service of the 


guests. They spread hay on the ground before the visitors, and spread on this 
the skins of the mare and ox which had just been slaughtered. “Such was the 
table of the ancient Yakuts,” they said in explanation. 

The author, when he saw the immense pile of fresh meat, which was laid 
before each one, asked, “Do they expect them to eat all that themselves?” He 
was answered with a merry laugh. 

Women were not admitted to the table at all. They took their portions off 
into the corners, where they ate them. At the beginning of the meal, the master 
of the house gave to each one a glass of vodka. The young and the poor got less, 
sometimes very little indeed, but the intention was to pass by nobody. Then at a 
signal given by the master of the house, each one drew his knife and set to work 
to eat, which they did with a uniformity of movement as if they had been drilled 
to it. After a while, the father of the groom, rising with a choice bit of meat in his 
hand, made an appropriate speech and gave the meat to the father of the bride. 
This he repeated a little later with the mother of the bride, then with her other 
relatives, and then with the most important members of her sib. Then the other 
companions of the groom complimented the parents and relatives of the bride in 
the same manner. The point of all the speeches was, “We are now related to 
each other; we will hereafter live in friendship and concord.” This exchange of 


compliments became noisy and irregular. The meat which they could not eat 
was made into packages by the women, to be taken home as gifts for those who 
had not come to the wedding. In the evening, the supper was conducted in the 
same manner. Pieces of meat were exchanged with speeches and good wishes. 
After supper, the ceremony with the kumiss was repeated. Before supper, they 
drank vodka together. One would drink a little from his cup and then give the 
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rest to another whom he desired to compliment. On the second day, all was 
repeated. They slaughtered a cow. All was the same except that at supper a 
blind singer sang, whereupon one and another made gifts to him of pieces of meat 
just like the treatment of a bard, of which we find a description in the Odyssey. 
Then the young people played games and practised feats of strength and skill. 

On the third day the dinner was served early. The bridegroom’s party had 
thrown open their out-of-door garments, on account of the stifling heat produced 
in the hut by the number of persons, the blazing fii. und the steam from the 
kettles. They had not been invited to do so, but the « .mstances fully excused 
them. They now re-fastened these garments and \..  .way. The bundles of 
meat were brought in, cut up, and divided amongst ii» -elatives of the bride so 
that everyone should have at least a small portion. This was the meat which the 
groom’s party had brought with them, and which had been stored in the store- 
house. It was carefully examined and valued. In the evening the groom’s 
companions came back. During this absence they had been entertained in a 
neighbouring hut to which the mistress of the bride’s house had previously sent 
the necessary supplies. They were met in the court upon their return with the 
same ceremony as at first. After supper games were played again by the young 
people, and at last a long legend was recited by the blind bard. 

It was not until the fourth day, after dinuer, that the relatives of the groom 
prepared to depart for good. When they had mounted their horses, a big wooden 
cup of kumiss was served to each one of them, and then the whole cortege, in the 
same order in which it had arrived, the father of the groom at the head, and the- 
groom last, were escorted by the relatives of the bride around the three hitching 
posts for horses, which were set in the middle of the court. They went about 
these posts three times in the course of the sun. Each time, when they had 
completed a circuit, they stopped, and each horseman poured out kumiss from his 
cup on the mane of his horse. When they had drunk the remainder of the kumiss 
and returned the cups to the escort, they departed at a gallop through the open 
gateway. The solemn ceremony was then considered ended, yet this was only 
half of the wedding. It is true that from that time the bride and groom 
considered themselves man and wife, but not until the whole bride-price had been 
paid, 7.c., sometimes after two or three years, did the husband conduct his wife 
to his own house. Then they again celebrated the same feasts three days long, in 
the same manner, the groom sitting again for the whole time in one corner, 
with his face to the wall, and the bride in another, behind a curtain of soft 
leather. 

A Yakut wedding nowadays strikes us as remarkable on account of the 
silence, and the poverty of the ceremonies. There is no singing, no allegorical 
representation, and no dancing. They say that formerly a shaman was present, 
who invoked on the pair the blessing of the heavenly spirits. In the southern 
districts the wedding has undergone Russian influence. The elements that were 
connected with horse-breeding have disappeared. Among the poor, the mare’s 
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head, which in old times was worshipped by the young people, has disappeared 
also the kumiss and all the ceremonies connected with it. Brandy and vodka 
have taken its place; tables have taken the place of the skins spread on the floor; 
instead of the exchange of meat, they touch their drinking cups and kiss. In 
some places they even try to bring out the bride and groom from their corners to 
sit at the table. This last feature as yet makes way slowly, and one of the most 
characteristic features still is the non-participation of the bride and groom, as if 
the others wanted to forget them. A share of the food is served to them, but 
the others do not talk with them, do not mention their names, and the bride 
is carefully shut away, while the groom tries to escape attention as much as 
possible. 

Bride-price.—The greatest part of the expense of a wedding falls on the 
groom. It is an essential part of the payment for the bride. The expense varies 
from a few rubles to two thousand rubles; the average is perhaps one hundred 
rubles. This expenditure would be beyond the means of the majority, if it were 
not that a large part of it comes back under the form of the bride’s dower. If the 
total payment made by the groom be divided into its parts, the part spent for 
entertainment is spent by the groom without return; but the payment to the 
parents of the bride, and the gifts to her relatives, are restored in the gift with her. 
She brings household furniture, garments, silver articles, the stipulated number of 
mares and cows, corresponding to the number of animals contributed by the groom. 
She also brings colts and calves voluntarily contributed by her parents and not 
mentioned in the contract. She also brings gifts in the shape of meat and butter. 
Each wooden cup which she brings ought to contain a little butter. She also 
brings one fox skin and nine ermine skins, or at least one ermine skin. This is 
hung up over the bed where the unmarried women sleep. Later it is carried 
into the store-house, where it is carefully preserved until the first child is 
born; then they carry it into the wood or give it to the shaman. At any rate it 
disappears. 

Either under pretence of getting ready the bride’s outfit, or on account of her 
youth and inexperience, the parents do not give their daughter to her husband 
immediately after the marriage, even if there has been a religious marriage, and 
the bride-price has been paid, and they have agreed to do this soon. Formerly the 
delay was often four or five years, and the custom of marrying children, even when 
very young, existed still earlier. During all the delay, the husband visits his wife 
at his leisure, but every time he ought to bring a gift to the wife’s parents, a 
quarter or two of meat, a fox skin, or some other present. These gifts are a very 
unwelcome addition to the bride-price. When the time comes for the bride to go 
to her husband’s house, she is very coldly received by his relatives if she brings 
less than was expected. If she brings less than was agreed upon, quarrels 
arise. Often there is a complete rupture, if the marriage has not taken place 
in church. In the latter case, they boycott her and she suffers all kinds of 
petty household persecutions which poison her existence. 
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[p. 549.] The bride-price is shared by the parents, older brothers, uncles, and 
guardians of the bride, and, in the case of orphan working girls, by the master. 
Each gets something, be it ever so little, as a recognition of surrender by him of 
a claim on the woman. Not a single well-bred Yakut girl would consent to go to 
her husband without a bride-price. She would be degraded in her own eyes and 
according to the views of her people. It would mean that she was not worth any 
price, was friendlesgs, or an outcast. It can be understood, therefore, that the 
Yakut women look down upon the Russian women, who, as they say, pay 
suimebody to take them. Even young widows who have returned to their families 
are paid for, though at a lower rate than maidens. Older widows who have lived 
for a time independently with a minor son, or as work-women, marry without a 
bride-price ; but the Yakuts have an original comment on this. They say that 
“she wanted to exploit herself,” or they say that she has been paid for once, and 
that if she marries again, nobody loses anything. The author asked one of them, 
“Who lost anything when a maiden was married?” “ The parents,” said he. 
“They had the trouble and expense of rearing her. They ought to obtain an 
equivalent for that. Besides that, they lose a worker out of the house. How is it 
that you Russians do not understand that?” “ But,” said the author, “if a son 
is married, they get nothing, and even give him something.” “The son is another 
thing,” was the reply.“ In the first place, his labour produces more for his parents 
before his marriage, and then he doesn’t go away ; he remains in the same sib; he 
is our man; he will bear his share of taxes and burdens.” This presents the 
current view of this matter amongst them. “We fed and reared,” they say, “ and 
others are to get the benefit. We will take something for the expenditure.” 


Usaces. THE Status oF WoMEN. 


[p. 552.) War Captives and Stolen Women as Brides-—In ancient times, the 
Yakuts had a name for a man whom a defeated hero gave to his conqueror as a 
compensation for sparing his own life. Such persons later were in fact slaves 
and were included in the gifts with a bride. If they were females, they became 
concubines of the master. Such a slave person was called an enne, and this word 
has now come to be used as an adjective for whatever is given with a bride. In 
the legends, the ancient heroes are represented as coming home, after their 
adventures, with a wife and a rich dower (enne); but this dower took its origin 
probably in very ancient times, when the present system of exogamic marriage 
began first among the Yakuts. All the evidence goes to show that foreign-born 
wives were originally captives in war, in connection with whom, of course, there 
could be no dower. Their own tradition is that formerly, if a man who was 
hunting in the forest with others saw a handsome woman, they watched to see 
where her husband went to hunt. Then they fell upon him, killed him, and took 
away his wife. If they could not take her by force they took her by stratagem, 
enticing her out of her house by a call to help her husband bring home his game. 
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Then they carried her off by force, in the same manner in which they brought 
home war captives. In their epic poetry, the stealing of women appears as a 
constant motive. The heroes help each other to find women outside the tribe, 
and they obtain them as payment for their hervic deeds, or for help given to 
others. In all the narratives about wars, maidens fall to the victors as prize or 
ransom (enne). A legend is mentioned in which three Yakuts, being offended by 
Tunguses, undertook war against them. The latter begged for mercy and offered 
a choice of three maidens. The Yakuts came to terms with them and made a 
wedding. The author thinks that in the wedding ceremonies of the Yakuts we 
must recognise a survival of a line of conduct which was once a completely 
consistent and well rounded ceremony for the conclusion of peace. Whether the 
stealing of women was the cause of the preceding hostilities, or the relatives gave 
the woman voluntarily in compensation for a man who had been killed, or for 
stolen cattle, is immaterial. In any case she was regarded as booty, and the 
wedding resembled a peace negotiation and conclusion. To this day, both the 
parties who come into relations with each other at a wedding behave to each 
other during the feast with respect, yet still with a certain concealed distrust and 
jealousy. They are constantly on the look-out lest the others get the better of 
them in the gifts, or cheat them. ‘The groom’s party do not move at all; their 
horses are saddled, as are also those of the bride’s relatives who have come to the 
wedding. A Yakut who was asked why he did not unsaddle his horse at a 
wedding answered, “ Differences are apt to arise at a wedding.” 

The more unequal are the powers of the families, or more properly, the sibs, 
Which are united by a wedding, the more the material interests of the weaker 
party suffer. The payment to overcome the opposition of the bride, that is to 
say, her love to her blood relatives, is increased. It is noteworthy that during 
the wedding, custom strictly forbids the bride and groom to see each other. The 
bride is permitted, indeed, being hidden herself, to look at the groom when he 
goes to water his horse; but it is regarded as improper for the groom to even 
make an attempt to see the bride. Neither ought his companions and blood 
relatives to see her. 

If the wedding has much in it that is parallel to the conclusion of a peace, 
the demand in marriage, and the “investigation” which precedes it, remind us at 
all points of a military recognisance. A man who goes about looking for a wife 
keeps silence, and enters into no relations, even of conversation, with these he 
visits. The girls laugh at him and the young men (her friends) treat him with 
jealous satire. 

In ancient times, the parents often paid a bride-price for a girl three or four 
years old to be the wife of a son. They took her and brought her up that she 
might become accustomed to the family of her husband. Sometimes they became 
attached to ber and the couple lived happily together. They slept together from 
childhood, considering each other husband and wife; but often they regarded each 
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other “like the devil.” If either one died before the marriage, an endless quarrel 
began about the return of the bride-price. The Russian clergy now refuse to 
celebrate these marriages. 

Betrothal.—To accomplish a betrothal, three male relatives of the groom go 
on horseback to the house of the desired girl. Upon entering this, they sit down 
in the place of honour, where they sit talking about indifferent matters, and 
watching what goes on in the house for one or two days. Then they pack up 
their things and place them on their horses, and when quite ready to leave on 
their journey, they return into the house. If the groom has come with them, he 
now stays outside. The go-betweens sit down again and wait awhile. Then the 
oldest of them, in silence, throws upon the table the skin of a fox. Then the 
father of the bride puts on his cap and sits down behind the table in the place 
where he sits at the wedding, and asks them what they want. They in turn, 
ealling the bride a young mare, or a valuable beast, conduct a negotiation, asking 
whether she is for sale. When they get an affirmative reply, they agree upon the 
amount of the bride-price, the dower, the time of the wedding, the time when 
the groom shall have his wife, the mode of paying the bride-price, and all the 
details. All is negotiated with great pains in order to avoid future disputes. 
Then the guests speedily depart. Sometimes fox skins, vodka, and money are 
left on the table when they go out for the first time; and if, when they return, 
: they see that these things have been taken away, they proceed to negotiate the 
terms. The bride has a very small share in this negotiation. Sometimes they 
ask her whether she is willing, but this is a modern innovation. If a man meets 
with a refusal of the girl he asks for, he usually insists that another shall be 
given to him in the same house, if there is another there. The Yakuts consider 
it an injury to meet with a refusal, and especially in the case of a proposal of 
marriage. They think it improper to send the go-betweens, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, within a year to a girl who has given a refusal to a man. 

[p. 558.] Hxogamy—A wife is always taken from another sid. Even in the 
south, until the present time, this custom is strictly observed. In the north, the 
author knows of but one case of a marriage within the sid; but all condemned 
that marriage, and when the new-made wife, after the wedding, became blind, they 
ascribed this calamity to the breach of the ancient custom. Well-to-do men will 
not take a wife even within the Nasley. Custom is even unfavourable to the 
arrangement when the brother of the wife is near at hand, even though he belongs 
to another sib. They say, “A girl, if she lives in her own birth-place (after her 
: marriage), isnot happy ;” also, “ A happy daughter marries far away from her birth- 
place ;” also, “It is well to have water near by, but relatives far off.” If we may 
take it for established that the first wives from abroad were war captives, then the 
custom to take wives from afar is easily understood. Wives could not well be 
stolen within the circle of connected sibs within which the ancient nomadic 
wanderings took place. The author thinks that the notion of any peaceful 
evolution of exogamic marriage amongst the Yakuts, out of a more primitive 
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form, must be absolutely rejected. Their sayings and traditions, and the survivals 
of wedding ceremonies, agree in proving the closest relation of marriage with 
war and the stealing of women. Yet whether the effort to find wives outside 
arose as a contingent consequence of war, or was a cause ef war, or a thing which 
arose independently in its own good season, under the influence of physiological 
or economic motives, is hard to decide. The Yakuts engaged in breeding animals 
could observe in their animals the advantages of crossing with females of another 
hlood-group. Such unions were more fruitful and the progeny were stronger. 
Besides that, the stallions, when they chased out of the herds the young rivals 
born there, and very eagerly introduced into the herds mares from outside, must 
have incited the Yakuts to imitation. The economic motives, such as the 
gratuitous labour of slaves, and the introduction of horned cattle, which made 
possible the existence of smaller societal groups with a denser population at 
particular spots, encouraged the tendency to maintain exogamy. 

Ancient Endogamy.—The author is convinced by all his means of information 
that there was formerly an altogether different organisation of the family and 
system of marriage, from those which he at present finds in existence. It is 
possible that both forms existed for a long time, and the more ancient one 
disappeared so recently that the people have still a fresh recollection of it. A 
Yakut said, “ In ancient times the Yakuts had many wives, and long before that, 
your younger sister was your wife; your mother possibly; the wife of your 
brother possibly.” 

Some, when asked, knew nothing of this; others asserted that sisters 
formerly were wives, but mothers never. Other testimony also was obtained that 
formerly marriages took place, not only within the szb, but even between very near 
relatives. They say that when God made Adati and his wife, the latter bore 
seven girls and eight boys. Each man, except the youngest, had a wife. The 
latter asked God what he should do for a wife. God answered, “If you cannot 
get along without one, sleep secretly with the wives of your brothers.” This is a 
current legend amongst them, and agrees with other current sayings and notions. 
We may suppose that, even if it is borrowed, it took root in the memory of the 
people because it corresponded with dim reminiscences out of their own antiquity. 
They say, “When the migration took place from the south, the Yakuts took 
their own sisters to wife, since there were no women of other tribes at hand.” 
“The ancient Yakuts took wives in this way : if one of two brothers had a daughter 
and another a son, the children became man and wife.” “In ancient times, when 
a youth was able to draw the bow, he took one of his younger sisters to wife and 
went afar off, where he built a house.” “In ancient times, if a sister, whether 
older or younger, was married to a man of another sz), her brothers never let her 
depart as a virgin. If she went away as a virgin, they considered that they had 
lost their ‘luck.’” The expression which they use here for the treatment accorded 
to the sister is the oné now in use in the sense of sex-intercourse, but it means 
exactly “to make one a mistress of the house.” 
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Incest, which according to the notions of Russians, is such an abominable 
thing, rather causes laughter than horror amongst the Yakuts. Cases of such 
unions are met with more frequently amongst them than amongst Russians. The 
author knows of two cases in which brother and sister lived together in wedlock, 
about which everybody knew. The authorities of the sib, frightened by the 
outery about another case, made it known to the local Russian clergyman. In one 
ease, children were born. He also knows of a case of wedlock between mother 
and son, and of another in which two brothers lived with the same wife. In their 
legends and folk tales, we see that in ancient times the feeling of attachment in 
the brother and sister tie was far more strongly developed than in the marriage tie, 
or even in the parent and child tie. The first of these prevailed over all others. 
They often call the wives of the legendary heroes “ sisters,” using a distinct name 
for older sister, and another for younger sister. Almost every hero, whether good 
or had, has by his side sisters, who act as his protectors and comrades. The folk 
tales contain many cases of the devoted service of sisters to brothers. It is a 
custom of long standing, which still exists, that two brothers of one sib marry two 
sisters of another. It is noteworthy that now at a wedding the sister of the 
bride keeps her head carefully covered all the time. It is considered a great 
impropriety that the groom or one of his comrades should see her hair. 

[p. 562.] Terminology for Family Relationships.— Among the many difticulties 
of describing the ancient marriage system, one arises from the fact that the 
ancient words for family relationships had different senses from what the same 
words have now.' For instance, the Yakuts have no word for the general sense’ 
of brother or sister. If they must have such a word, they use the Russian word. 
They have special names for older brothers, younger brothers, older sisters, and 
younger sisters. These words, with some attributives which are generally omitted 
in vituperative speech, are used to address uncles, nephews, aunts, grandchildren 
of different grades, and even step-fathers and step-mothers, although the two latter 
are commonly called father and mother. It follows from this that the family falls 
into two groups—those who were born earlier and those who were born later. 
These groups form the background of the terminology for family relationships. 
The majority of other words for relationship are constructed out of these. As far 
as the author has observed, the names derived from the denominatives for the 
younger group are given only to blood relatives and si comrades. For the 
relatives by marriage, there are special denominatives, amongst which the division 
into those bern earlier and those born later is not so strictly carried out. He 
thinks that in the beginning, the Yakuts had no words at all for brother or for 
sister, and that the words now used for younger brother, younger sister, etc., 
were terms, not so much for family relationships, as for sib relationships, and 
meant simply older or younger sib comrades. It is impossible now to 
determine whether a certain word ought to be translated “older |rother,” 
“older uncle” or “older nephew,” and so of the others. If now a certain 
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denominative may be interpreted in the sense of a sib comrade of earlier birth, 
then the tradition that brothers married sisters, with especial emphasis on the 
fact that they were younger sisters, loses the apparent preciseness of its meaning, 
The tradition would then refer, not so much to incest as, in a general way, to 
endogamy. It would then indicate that at a certain moment in the development 
of endogamy, the custom existed that, men should marry women born later than 
themselves. We have no hope of finding out in view of the uncertainty in the 
sense of the terms of relationship, whether there was any limitation in respect to 
sisters or daughters of the full blood. In many denominatives, we seem to find 
indirect evidence that such further limitations existed. 

Boys ten or twelve years of age do not eat with their sisters; they do not 
lie down to sleep with them on the same bed. The boy is given a separate bed, 
which involves a special expense. They do it apparently not from modesty, but 
in obedience to an ancient prohibition in the nature of a taboo. These very 
sisters, however, may go completely naked, entirely untroubled by the presence of 
their grown brothers, and they carry on with the latter sometimes conversations 
and jests which would cover with embarrassment the most cynical European 
man. It is possible that these restrictions arose later, for the sake of protecting 
virginity, the loss of which, when exogamy came to be established, began to have 
influence on the amount of the bride-price. However that may be, they prove 
that a necessity was felt, at a more or less remote time, of adopting this with 
other measures to establish a physical separation between brothers and _ sisters, 
so that we must regard any union of the two, which may at one time have 
existed, as a passing phenomenon. It is needless to speak about youth of the 
same sib but another family. Irregular unions between these are even now au 
ordinary phenomenon. 

An analysis of the terms of relationship amongst the Yakuts does not show 
who might, or who might not, under endogamy, be husband and wife. It would 
be interesting, with a view to this question, to examine the mistakes in the 
application by the Yakuts to sid comrades of the denominative which means those 
persons whom one might marry. Some of them said that this denominative could 
not be employed within the sib; others would not allow it any place in the 
genealogical schedule, although they admitted that such a term of relationship 
began to be applicable, as some said, in the ninth generation, and others, in the 
fourth. Others of them constantly confused this term with another, by which 
they indicate the third degree of blood relationship, corresponding to our grand- 
child. The Yakuts employ the term “child” or “my child” not only to their own 
proper children, but also to the children of brothers, or of sisters, or even to 
brothers and sisters themselves, if they are very much younger. They have not, 
therefore, in their genealogical terminology any words for son and daughter which 
testify directly to a blood relationship between specific persons. The word which 
we translate “son” strictly means “boy,” “youth,” “young person.” It was 
formerly used as a collective for the body of warriors, or the young men of the 
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tribe or sib. With the addition of the possessive “my,” this term is addressed 
vituperatively by old men not only to their own sons by blood, but also to any 
young males who stand in any relationship to them. In a narrow sense, it may 
be addressed to one’s own son, or, with a prefix, to one’s grandson, and then with 
other proper prefixes, to grandnephews of the second and third degree. The 
terms for females are entirely parallel in sense and use. 

The lack of words to distinguish between “son” and “ boy,” “daughter” and 
“vir,” is not due to the poverty of the language; on the contrary, their 
genealogical terms astonish us by their abundance and variety. Not only do they 
distinguish those of earlier and later birth, but they have a special denominative 
for younger brothers, which is used only by women. They have a special name 
for the wife of a husband’s older brother, and another for the wife of the husband’s 
younger brother, and other similar peculiarities which seem incomprehensible, not 
only to us, but also to the Yakuts of to-day. 

In view of the great abundance of the denominatives for relationships which 
we should regard as relatively remote, of the lack of special terms for “son” and 
‘daughter,’ and of the confusion of these with more remote degrees of relationship 
and likewise with the expressions “boy” and “girl,” which they use to indicate 
especially sex and point of growth, we infer beyond a doubt that, at the time when 
the present system of genealogical relationships took its origin amongst the 
Yakuts, the precise genetic connection of any given boy with his parents had no especial 
denomination. All the old people in the sid called all the young people in the si, 
up to a certain point of growth, by the same denominatives. The notion of the 
immediate relationship of the children of a given pair to that pair was not sharply 
defined until a later point of time ; then first was there a denominative for it. It 
is impossible that this was a consequence of the education in the same place and 
in the same manner, by the whole horde or s¢é, of all its children ; and also that it 
proceeded from, or accompanied, the extremely unsettled and unclear marriage 
relationships. In favour of the former conjecture is the fact that the sid still 
considers itself in some sense the proprietor of its children. For instance, it does 
not allow the immediate parents to alienate a child, especially a boy, into another 
sib, without its express consent; also, when a widow marries a second time into a 
second st, the grandfathers, uncles, and even more remote relatives take away her 
boy, if not at once, then at least when he grows up and becomes able to labour, and 
still again, the strange custom of a fictitious stealing of children in these families 
in which several successively die, and of giving them to others to bring up, seems 
to manifest a notion as if the appropriation to one’s self of one’s children was an 
unlawful act, worthy of punishment.' 


' The stealing of children is accomplished with certain ceremonies. The mother, although 
she herself asks her friends to do the stealing, ought not to know the moment when it is 
executed. In the place of the stolen child they put a puppy ora doll. It is required that the 
child should be taken out through a window, and that the story should then be set afloat that 
he was stolen by passing travellers, (See table of relationships in the Polish edition.) 
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[p. 567.] In favour of the explanation of the vague relationship between a 
child and its parents by the vagueness of the marriage relationship is the analysis 
of the terms “father,” “mother,” “husband” and “wife,” and also some ancient 
customs and existing mores. There is no name for “father” amongst the Yakuts, 
which admits of a natural and simple explanation, like the word for “ mother.” 
The word for “mother” means “the procreatress,’ but the word for “father” 
should be translated “older man.” When the author asked questions to clear up 
this point, the persons inquired of asked him to indicate more precisely whether 
the person he meant was born earlier or later than the one named; and this they 
did with respect to women as well as men. They explained that the word in 
question meant “ father,’ but that in some phrases it was necessary to understand 
it as “elder.” They have a corresponding word for “older sister” or “older aunt” ; 
yet when the phrase refers to the point of growth, this word means only “a 
woman who was born earlier.”. The lack of a special name for “father” is the 
inore strange because the Yakuts have special terms for more remote relatives up 
as far as the great grandfather, although even then the female origin is more 
clearly expressed than the male origin. This vagueness in regard to the male 
blood tie, side by side with the definiteness of the female connection with the 
offspring, is very significant. If, in connection with this, we also remember that 
the familia, in the Latin sense of the word, bears a name which means “ mother-sib ” 
(ye-ussa), and that many “ father-szd” (aga-ussa) of the present time, and even Naslegs, 
according to tradition, take their origin from women, and that one of the favourite 
motives of the Yakut folk tales, on a line with the search for a wife, ts the search 
for a “father,” then we have reason to devote particular attention to this class of 
facts. It is a current fact in the legends that the heroes do not know who their 
fathers were. 

The author does not venture to draw more positive conclusions with respect 
to the ancient marriage institution, but he thinks it safe to assume that it was, in 
its origin, entirely different from the present. one, not only by virtue of the fact 

; that endogamy then prevailed, but also on-account of the peculiar relations 
between the sexes. Unions between them, inside of the sib, were exceedingly free 
aud non-permanent. The children could know only their mothers, and they could 
know them only up to a certain point of their own age; after that they forgot this 
relationship. It was supplanted by a feeling of belonging to a certain group. 
Within that group there were only “men” and “ women,” older or younger than 
the person in question. There are out-of-the-way places amongst them now where 
the eurrent word of the language for “wife” is unknown; they meet it with 
laughter. The words they use mean “woman” or “old woman” or “mistress of 
the house.” A word for “husband” exists nowhere amongst the Yakuts. The 
current word means properly “man.” They have no words for “ divorce,” “ widow,” 


or “widower.” The first is entirely unknown to them. They have adopted the 
Russian word for “widow,” but they apply it to every bereaved person. One of 
their proverbs is:—‘A woman without a man is the same as a herd of cattle 
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without a master.” A widow with her property and her little children passes over 
to the brothers, uncles, or nephews of the husband, and in all probability, in 
ancient times, she not infrequently became the concubine of one of them. There 
is proof in the customs that there was a time when, even during the life of the 
husband, it was demanded that measures should be taken against eventual claims 
of the nearest relatives of the men upon wives who had come from abroad. 

Relatives-in-law.—There was a well known custom according to which a bride 
should avoid showing herself or her uncovered body to her father-in-law. In 
ancient times, they say, a bride concealed herself for seven years from her father- 
in-law, and from the brothers and other masculine relatives of her husband. The 
young people lived in the left, or women’s half of the house, and behind the screen, 
which was always found in the ancient houses. Looking through a crack in this, 
she watched until her husband’s male relatives were busy, and then, concealing 
herself carefully behind the chimney [which stood free in the middle of the house], 
she went out into the yard, rarely through the door of the house, more frequently 
through the stable. The men also tried not to meet her, saying, “The poor 

. child will be ashamed.” If a meeting could not be avoided, the young woman put 

a mask on her face. Sometimes she died before her father-in-law had seen her 
face. Not until then was it proper for him to look at her so as to know whether 
she was pretty or what she was like. Nowadays the young wives only avoid 
showing to their male relatives-in-law the uncovered body. Amongst the rich, 
they avoid going about in the presence of these in the chemise alone. They put 
on a short gown. In some places, they lay especial emphasis on the fact that it is a’ 
shame for young wives to show their uncovered hair and feet to the male relatives 
of their husbands. On the other side, the male relatives of the husband ought to 
avoid showing to the young wife the body uncovered above the elbow or the sole 
of the foot, and they ought to avoid indecent-expressions and vulgar vituperatives 
in her presence. Nevertheless, the author heard nothing amongst them about the 
status of the daughter-in-law. That the whole custom which has just been 
described is not a manifestation of respect for the husband’s relatives, but a 
prudential device, is to be seen from the fact that nothing of the kind is observed 
in presence of the mother-in-law and old women. Also that those observances are 
not the result of a specially delicate modesty is proved by the fact that even 
young girls constantly twist thread upon the naked thigh, unembarrassed by the 
presence of men who do not belong to the household; nor do they show any 
embarrassment if a strange man comes upon them when uncovered to the waist 
The one thing which they do not like, and at which they show anger, is that such 
persons look carefully at their uncovered feet. The former custom of peculiar 
behaviour towards male relatives-in-la ‘s gradually being abandoned. Also the 
former simplicity of their mores, with lacn of shame in uncovering the body, is 
disappearing. 

In all probability, endogamy did not at once give way to exogamy. Both 
forms long existed and competed with each other for exclusive validity. It may 
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be that tha first captive or slave wives were a violation of some customs of the sib, 
and that they concealed themselves in the beginning from all the sid relatives of 
the husband, since these only endured them and did not recognise them. 
Unfriendly behaviour toward the wives within the bounds of the st undoubtedly 
occurred. 

Reasons for Polygamy.—The Yakuts gave up polygamy at the beginning of 
the last century on their conversion to Christianity. They petitioned the govern- 
ment against the abolition of polygamy in the following terms: “ Rich Yakuts had 
many wives for oversight of the numerous houses and cattle which ordinarily were 
in different places ; for wives took more zealous care of property than indifferent 
hired persons. Hence the housekeeping was improved and the property was 
increased under polygamy.” The Christianised Chukches gave a similar justification 
for polygamy. They said that they could not get on without a plurality of wives, 
hecause, for fear of contagious diseases, they were compelled to break up and scatter 
their herds of reindeer. [A wife was required for the care of each sub-division. ] 

According to the official figures of 1889, there were amongst the Yakuts 
110,982 men and 110,221 women. Hence polygamy was impossible for the great 
mass of the people. 

The price of a bride was formerly not less than ten head of cattle. Midden- 
dorf says that in his time the price was ten head of cattle of each kind, ten mares, 
ten cows, ten stallions, and ten bulls, from 500 to 5,000 rubles in value. Hence to 
have more than one wife was a privilege of the richest. 

Status of Women.—A wife, according to the notion of the Yakuts, is above all 
things a household labourer; she guards and increases the property; she has no 
rights in the family ; she can punish a disobedient child, and that is all. She has 
no property; her husband has the right to squander even her dower to the last 
head of cattle and the last chemise. They more often beat women than 
children. Outside of the family, the rights of the wife are still less than in 
it. Civil right she has absolutely none. In ancient times the husband has 
the right of life and death over her. Once a war captive, she is now a purchased 
slave. Exogamy and permanent marriage have completely put an end to the 
independence of the Yakut woman, Those customs have excluded her from 
membership in the sid, Outside of the family, there remains no place for 
her, and at the head of the new form of the family stands her husband. If a 
Yakut woman is not married, her position after the death of her parents becomes 
still harder ; she is delivered over to a permanent inferiority ; to the reproaches 
and the exploitation of all her relatives, brother, uncles, nephews, and, worst of all, 
their wives and children. This is why the Yakut women are very anxious to be 
married, and sincerely mourn in case of the death of even ill-natured and cruel 
husbands. An orphan girl, or a young childless widow, is compelled to run about 
from one guardian to another, or to live with some one of them in the capacity 
of a permanent and unconditional labourer. Her possessions such a guardian 
considers as his own property, and if she should marry, it is rarely the case that 
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she can recover them at his hands. No one has any desire to take her part, or to 
enter into a quarrel with her guardian, who is sure to be a man of importance in 
the sid. The men zealously guard their own privilege of exclusive participation in 
the meetings of the sib. Women who cannot endure the cruel usage of their 
husbands rarely complain to the sid of the husband, but prefer to take refuge 
under the protection of their own; the latter generally sends them _ back. 
Nevertheless, the flight of a wife brings so much unpleasant experience upon 
the husband, and gives occasion for so much ridicule, that husbands avoid 
provoking their wives to this point. Cases in which wives ran away from their 
husbands were especially numerous just at the time when Christianity was 
preached amongst the Yakuts. Conversion to Christianity and marriage with 
Christians freed the women from prosecution by the authorities of the si. Great 
numbers of women took advantage of this. After Christianity had been estab- 
lished, the device ceased to be available. 

A wife can expect no protection in the st) of her husband, and in his 
immediate household all unite heartily against her, since she is an outsider from 
another sid. The maiden sisters of the husband enjoy an especially bad repute 
amongst Yakut women. Evidently there is here a traditional enmity, but often it 
is founded in the nature of things. The author gives a case known to him, in 
which a woman of exceptional merit and ability was persecuted by the maiden 
sisters of her husband, who spoke ill of her to him and stimulated him to harsh- 
ness against her. He also knows cases of suicide by young wives under the 
persecution of the husband and his relatives. Neither law nor customary right 
offers any protection against these persecutions. If anything restrains them, it is 
the trouble and expense of buying another wife. In this way the protection of 
the sib of the woman, translated now into a large ransom, has done the women a 
good service. It has softened the family mores, and taught their masters to give 
them some protection. Their position has been little changed up to the present 
time. Of course there are exceptions. There are women who rule their husbands 
as European women do; there are disobedient daughters, and there are energetic 
widows, who keep large households in terror; but this can be the case amongst 
the Yakuts only when the circumstances are favourable to a far greater degree 
than amongst Russians. Everything is against the women; the conditions of 
labour, which require a family organisation, and the land tenure which recognises 
the men only as having a share ; and traditions and education. 

A boy almost from the cradle hears that he is the master, the worker, the 
future support and hope of the family. ‘They feed and clothe him better than 
they do the girls; they compel his sisters to give way to him in a quarrel; and 
they inspire him with contempt for his sisters and in general for feminine 
occupations. Amongst their proverbs are: “A woman’s mind is shorter than her 
hair” ; “ Women, though they have long hair, are narrow-minded.” Amongst their 
sayings are: “ We consider our daughters as outsiders; they will be obliged to go 
away to other people.” “Whatever work a woman may do, there is no profit from 
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her.” “If a woman passes between me and my fire, she can spoil for me hoth my 
handicraft and my luck.” “We Yakuts in old times despised women. We 
thought them unclean.” Various epithets for “ womanish,” in a contemptuous 
sense, are met with at every step. In the folk tales women are objects of ridicule, 
and in the traditions the heroes call each other “ women” in vituperation. 

Women, especially when they are pregnant, are forbidden by custom to eat 
some dishes and to touch some things. They are considered in some sense 
unclean. They spoil the gun of a hunter, and lessen the good fortune of a handi- 
craftsman. All this has brought the women to recognise from childhood their 
own worthlessness and rightlessness, and has made them servile and cringing. 
Yakut women are in general far more obedient and humble than Russian women. 
You will hear any well-bred Yakut woman say with conviction: “The husband is 
our lord; he feeds us; he gets us what we need, aml protects us.” This is the 
current opinion. The author has more than once heard hard-working women 
express it, although they did not only their own work, but that of their husbands ; 
and also clever women, who far surpassed in cultivation their stupid husbands. 
When such a husband beat such a wife, she was asked why she did not give 
him a good thrashing, and then he would let her alone. “ [t’s impossible,” she 
answered with a smile, “he is the husband. If I should beat him, people would 
cease to respect him, and that would be bad for both of us, and for our children.” 

[p. 578.] Sev Mores.—The Yakuts see nothing immoral in illicit love, 
provided only that nobody suffers material loss by it. It is true that parents will 
scold a daughter, if her conduct threatens to deprive them of their gain from 
the bride-price ; but if once they have lost hope of marrying her off, or if the 
bride-price has been spent, then they manifest complete indifference to her 
conduct. The time which young wives spend with their parents after the wedding 
is the merriest and freest time they ever know. The young men hover about 
them like flies, but the parents pretend to take no notice, and even in most cases 
take advantage in their household work of the serviceability of these aspirants. 
They only strive that these connections may not be long coutinued, and may not 
become notorious ; for this might bring upon them unpleasant consequences from 
the family of the husband, and might lessen the quantity of gifts which they might 
expect later. Maidens who no longer expect marriage are not restrained at all, 
and if they observe decorum, it is only from habit and out of respect to custom. 
The young women of the community in which the author lived, in autumn, with 
the knowledge of the old people, went out to live in a separate house, on the bank 
of a lake, where every evening young men of the neighbourhood went to join 
them. They spent the evening in singing, story-telling and witty conversation. 
The author having chanced upon them one evening, they entertained him with 
food and tea, and when he started to leave, the twenty-two year old sister of the 
man with whom he lived, who at home was ordinarily very modest and reserved, 
openly proposed herself to him for the night. .At the time of weddings, and at the 
festivity of the sib (esseah) the oversight over the maidens is exceedingly weakened, 
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The current opinion does not approve of mothers who take their young daughters 
with them to those places. In games the young men are free with their hands 
and the girls do not especially defend themselves. “he author was a witness - of 
proceedings which fully confirmed the statement above made that sisters are never 
allowed to depart in marriage as virgins. [This shows that exogamy cannot be 
due to horror of incest.] The birth of an illegitimate child, and illegitimacy, are 
not regarded as a disgrace. If such children are vigorous and active they are 
treated in the family with the same affection as lawful children, or even with more. 

[p. 581.] Love in Marriage—The author devoted attention to the question, 
what place is occupied in marriage, and in the life of the people, by love ? 
Evidently in marriage they consider it superfluous. They esteem more highly a 
peaceful status, founded on friendship, esteem, and recognition of the solidarity of 
interests, than avy passionate attraction. Previous acquaintance between bride 
and groom is regarded as superfluous. Most marriages are brought about without 
the participation or consent of the young people. Only an extreme repugnance 
to each other on the part of the two, as a consequence of which a passionate and 
stubborn protest is manifested, may sometimes win attention. If such a protest is 
made by the man, it more frequently is respected, but they compel danghters, 
even grown women and widows, by force, and without discussion, to enter into 
marriage against their will. For this purpose they beat them, or threaten to drive 
them out destitute from the house. The author mentions a case in which a 
man compelled the widow of his brother to take as her husband a man whom she 


did not like, by the threat to take away her children and property from her. © 


She was living at the time in open union with the brother of the husband who 
was forced upon her. It must not be understood that the feeling of love is 
unknown to the Yakuts, or that they do not know how to value it. In their 
popular songs, which the boys and girls sing under their voices when sitting at 
work, there is manifested a well-defined ideal of beauty. In these songs, just 
as in European love songs, black eyebrows, an erect figure, rounded hips, flashing 
eyes, silvery tones of the voice, ete., are praised. Sometimes they also speak 
in honour of mental and moral qualities, such as a pure heart, cleverness, 
accessibility, industry on the part of men, and on the part of women, tenderness, 
self-sacrifice, and modesty. 

[p. 614.] Notion of the other World.---The Yakuts feel the joy of life, but 
trouble themselves little about the morrow, especially about the morrow of death. 
The notion of the purpose of existence, and of the futurity of all living things, of 
the end of the world, and of all that which happens to men after the end of life is 
very weakly developed amongst them; and even that little about these subjects 
which they borrowed with Christianity from the Russians has faded into the 
backero und of their minds, With the exception of some shadowy conceptions of 
the Biblical paradise and hell, they have scarcely any beliefs about the connection 
between this life and the other life, in the way of rewards and punishments. The 
author quotes a description of Hades and of the souls living there as follows: 

Vout. XXXI (N.S. IV). 
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“Beyond the eight grades of heaven, on the west side, where there is no day, but 
constant, gloomy night, where there is no summer, but only the winter wind 
whistles, with a reversed, wretched, and irregular course of the gloomy, nocturnal 
sun turned upside down, with a reversed circuit of the crooked moon, with 
maidens who never get husbands, with youths who never take wives, with 
stallions whom the mares never accept, with bulls whom the cows never accept, 
consisting of a house of stone and iron, so built that the top part of it is narrow, 
the bottom part flattened out, and the middle bulging.” 

Mortuary and Funerary Usages—The Yakuts have a custom of making 
presents to their acquaintances before death. They give away cattle, chattels, and 
more rarely, clothing and money. They think that washing the corpse is 
obligatory ; but they put it off till the last thing in order to avoid superfluous 
trouble and busying themselves unpleasantly with the corpse. The dying person 
is often dressed in his grave-clothes while still alive. These clothes, even amongst 
the poorest people, are kept in store for this purpose; so that they are new or 
scarcely worn at all. One thing about which the dying Yakut really cares is that 
some domestic animal may be slaughtered immediately after his death, in order 
that, riding on it, or with it, he may accomplish his journey into the lower world. 
With this purpose for men, they slaughter oxen and horses, and for women, cows, 
young ones if the wealth of the deceased admits of a choice, and of course they 
select by preference beasts of burden on which one can ride, and above all, fat 
ones. The spirits of the dead will have to drive before them cows and calves with 
a switch ; or to lead them by ropes tied around the horns, which is attended with 
some inconvenience. Poor people kill the most worthless of the animals which 
they have. In the north, they often kill reindeer, but whether they kill sledge- 
dogs, the author does not know: he thinks not. The labourers who make the 
coffins and dig the graves, the literary persons who read the Psalter over the 
deceased, and the neighbours who visit the house at this time, are fed with the 
meat of the slaughtered animals. In the north, where in general all their customs 
have been better preserved, and where now they are observed with greater 
accuracy, even the very poorest families try to provide for the funeral feast of a 
member some animal, even if it is only a sucking calf. Sometimes they sacrifice 
for this purpose the last miserable cow. A Russian. soldier at a military station 
wanted a monument set up on the grave of lis brother who had died at that 
place while on a journey. “If you want to hire us for that purpose,” said the 
Yakuts to him, “then you must kill an animal, a calf or a reindeer. No blood 
has been poured out on the grave of your brother, and we are afraid.” If a well- 
to-do householder dies, and his relatives offer only a miserable funeral feast, then 
in the other world, the demons will pursue and torment his spirit, saying to him: 
“Ts that your cattle? It is miserable. Is that your funeral feast?” 

When the soul, in spite of the feast before death, and the expected funeral 
feast, and the other consolations, does not want to depart, and the dying man is 


tormented in a prolonged agony, then they place by the bed a cup of water, in 
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order that the soul before its departure may have the possibility of bathing itself. 
The corpse, when dressed, is placed in the chief corner of the house, on the bench, 
where it lies three days. The rites of the Russian church are performed over it, 
reading the Psalter, burning candles, incense, etc. The grave should be dug down 
a fathom or more to the ground which never thaws, in order that the body and 
the clothing may remain intact as long as possible. If there is not upon the 
grave elevation a cross and monument, then the angel of the resurrection will not 
know that a human being is buried there. The angel does not like a bad odour, 
and would avoid the place. It would be a mistake also to make the grave too 
deep, for the voice of the angel cannot be heard more than three fathoms down. 
All metallic ornaments are carefully removed from the grave clothes. Strings of 
leather or fibre are used in place of buttons and clasps. They leave only the cross 
hung from the neck and the betrothal ring, and in the case of women, the 
ear-rings; but these must in no case be of silver, but of brass. Poor people even 
make them of wood. 

When the coffin is ready, they put the body in it and cover it over with white 
cotton cloth. In the left hand they place a passport [they use this word], in order 
that the ghost may be received into paradise, where it will live as it did on earth. 
If it had no passport, those of the other world would say to it, “ Friend, you have 
gone astray,” and it would have to go on beyond the forty-four lands where the 
demons live. On the third day, in the morning, they either carry the coffin, or 
place it on an ox, never on a horse, in order to bring it to the grave. Nobody 


accompanies it but the bearers and the grave-digger, and these make haste to 


finish their task as quickly as possible and hurry away home. When returning 
they would not for anything look backwards, but when they come into the gateway 
of the enclosure, or the door of the house, they themselves go, and they lead the 
beasts by which the corpse was carried, across a bonfire, lighted by them, built of 
the chips and shavings left over from the coffin, and also of the straw on which the 
corpse had lain. The spades, sleigh, and in general all that which was used in any 
way whatever for the interment, they break up and leave on the grave elevation. If 
they bury a child, then they hang up there on a tree bis cradle, and they leave 
there his playthings. Formerly they left on the grave food, furniture, tools, dishes, 
and other objects indispensable in life. Now that custom has died out. In the 
north, on ancient graves, the author often found rusted and broken kettles, knives, 
spear-points, arrow- points, stirrups, and rings from harnesses and saddles,—all 
broken, punctured, and spoiled, with the purpose, as the natives explain, that the 
dead might not be able with them to harm the living. 

Shamans and shamanesses are buried in just the same manner as ordinary 
people, but without the ceremonies of the church, somewhere in a remote nook in 
a grove or ina forest opening, which latter place is especially beloved by spirits 
and shamans. On a tree near the grave, they hang up the drum and magical dress 
of the deceased. They bury those persons with great haste by night, or at 
evening, and always afterwards carefully avoid the places where they are buried. 
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Superstitions about the Dead.—In general, the remains of a deceased person, 
wherever buried, inspire a Yakut with great fear. Such remains cause great 
interferences with nature, arousing winds, blizzards, and bad weather. The 
remains of a shaman produce all these phenomena in a very extraordinary degree. 
Tf, after a burial, the wind blows, that is a good thing, because the wind blows 
away all traces left by the deceased ; otherwise upon these traces it is possible that 
many more living souls might go away into the lower world. In ancient times 
the Yakuts disposed of their dead on the branches of trees, or on narrow wooden 
platforms raised upon two posts. Even now such structures may be found in 
places in the woods. This was a foreign custom borrowed by the Yakuts from the 
Tunguses and the Yukagirs. In some districts the people who are a little well-to- 
do, in the case of a death, at once abandon the house, if not forever, at least for 
atime. They say there (in the Kolymsk district) that in ancient times, when 
anyone died, the inhabitants fled from the house, leaving in it the corpse with all 
the goods which belonged to the person when he was alive. 

[p. 621.] Zhe Old and the Helpless.—A local tradition is met with that in 
ancient times, if an old person became extremely decrepit, or if anyone became 
ill beyond hope of recovery, such person generally begged his beloved children or 
relatives to bury him. Then the neighbours were called together, the best and 
fattest cattle were slaughtered, and they feasted for three days, during which 
time the one who was to die, dressed in his best travelling clothes, sat in the 
foremost place and received from all who were present marks of respect and the 
best pieces of food. On the third day the relative chosen by him led him into 
the wood and unexpectedly thrust him into a hole previously prepared. They 
then left him together with vessels, tools, and food, to die of hunger. Sometimes 
an old man and wife were buried together; sometimes an ox or horse was buried 
alive with them; and sometimes a saddled horse was tied up to a post set in 
the ground near by, and left there to die of hunger. This tradition is met with 
on the Aldan River. 

A fine tree attracts the attention of the Yakut. A Yakut will charge his 
friends to bury him under such a tree. Gmelin (II, 447) says that formerly they 
burned their dead, or placed them in trees, or left them in the huts where they 
died, and which all others left. There was also a custom to burn, on a separate 
fire, a beloved slave of the deceased, in order that he might serve his master in the 
other world. This custom was brought to an end by the Russian conquest. 

Goblinism and Demonism.—During the time that the corpse is unburied, now 
not more than three days, the spirit does not leave the earth; the demons drive it 
about in all the places where it was accustomed to be during life, which makes it 
hard for anyone who had travelled much while alive. During that time, the ghost 
makes its presence known to the living by different knocks and sounds. 
Sometimes it can be heard to weep and complain; sometimes it is possible to see 
how it is trying to carry on its former household tasks. It gives hay to the cattle, 
or washes dishes, or handles straps, or rummages in the boxes in the store-room. 
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Once in a house in which the author was, all with the exception of himself heard 
the rustling and knocking of the ghosts of two old people recently deceased, in the 
walls. When the head of the animal which had constituted the funeral feast was 
eaten, the old people went away and became quiet. Some ghosts never come to 
rest; such a ghost is called a yor. Any ghost may become a yor if, when he is 
asked in the other world what he left on earth, he answers, “House, cattle, 
husband or wife, children, father, mother, relatives,” and, when asked if he wants 
to go back to them, answers “Yes.” That is why a yor most frequently 
torments his own nearest relatives. He hinders them from living their own 
lives, and from taking any pleasure, by constantly reminding them of himself. 
The relationships which surrounded the deceased during life also have influence on 
the question whether he will turn into a yor, but the most frequent case is that 
some ceremony has not been accurately performed; that some piece of meat or fat 
has not been completely eaten up. In a certain case they said that on the day 
after a wedding, the deceased brother and sister of the bride began to torment her 
by the pranks of a yor, because the wedding party had forgotten to make a libation 
of vodka, and to cast a bit of the fat or butter or meat on the fire. It was 
necessary then to call a shaman, or the bride would suffer from the yors all 
her life. 

An aged Yakut woman told the author that when she was a child, she 
once became very ill. Her father called in a shaman, who went through his 
performances for seven days, calling on all the demons; but they all answered, 
“We are not the ones,’—and her life was despaired of. Then by chance there © 
came to the hut a person who saw predictive dreams; he lay down and dreamed. 
When he awoke, he told that he saw in his dream how the deceased grandfather 
of the child, on the mother’s side, sat by the chimney, and having put his feet on 
the hearth, warmed them while he stirred up with his stick the ashes and talked 
to himself, saying, “They do not see me with their eyes; they do not hear me 
with their ears; from the beloved child I will never depart. I will sit here to get 
something; to eat something.” As soon as they knew this, the shaman began his 
arts again, and finally compelled the old man to acknowledge his presence. He 
was stubborn for a long time, saying, “I will not go. I will not go. I will not 
eat the child. I love her very much. That is why I caress her, but she does not 
endure that.” Finally the mother and father begged the old man to go away, and 
he went. The child recovered. 

All who die in childhood, all who do not live out their appointed term, all 
who are murdered or die suddenly, suicides and drowned persons, all who are 
buried and go to eternity without the rites of the church, become yors. In ancient 
times everyone who died became a yor, but with the introduction of Christianity, 
their number has been greatly diminished. The souls of shamans and shamanesses, 
of witches and sorcerers, of evil and envious persons, and of those who are hot- 
tempered, or are out of the ordinary kind, by virtue of something or other, become 
yors. They serve the higher powers as labourers. Having entered into living 
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persons, they cripple their bodies, spoil their eyes and their entrails, break their 
bones, make them hysterical, throw them out of their senses ; but sometimes endow 
them with magical powers and so make shamans of them. 

Shamans and Shamanesses.—A shaman whose name meant “The-man-who- 
fell-from-heaven,” told the author about his career as a shaman. He was sixty 
years old, of middle stature, a dried up, muscular old man, although it was evident 
that he had once been vigorous and active. Even when seen, he could still 
perform shamanistic rites, jump and dance the whole night through without 
becoming weary. He had travelled from the northern to the southern extremities 
of the Yakut territory. His countenance was dark and full of active expression. 
His features resembled the Tungus type. The pupil of his eye was surrounded by 
a double ring of a dull green colour. When he was practising his magic, his eyes 
took on a peculiar, unpleasant dull glare, and an expression of idiocy, and their 
persistent stare, as the author observed, excited and disturbed those upon whom 
he fixed it. Another shaman who was observed had the same peculiarities ot the 
eyes. In general, there is in the appearance of a shaman something peculiar, 
which enabled the author, after some practice, to distinguish them with great 
certainty in the midst of a number of persons who were present. They are 
distinguished by a certain energy and mobility of the muscles of the face, which 
generally amongst the Yakuts are immobile. There is also in their movements a 
noticeable spryness. Besides this, in the north, they all without exception wear 
their hair long enough to fall on their shoulders. Generally they braid it behind 
the head into a queue, or tie it into a tuft. In the south, near the city of Yakutsk, 
where the clergy and government persecute them, and where they are compelled 
to hide, long hair is rare. “ The-man-who-fell-from-heaven ” declared that he did 
not like long hair because the little yors frisk about in it and torment him. He 
could not get rid of them without cutting it off. Some shamans are as passionately 
devoted to their calling as drunkards to drink. This man had several times been 
condemned to punishment ; his professional dress and drum had been burned ; his 
hair had been cut off, and he had been compelled to make a number of obeisances 
and to fast. He told the author, “ We do not carry on this calling without paying 
for it. Our masters (the spirits) keep a zealous watch over us, and woe betide us 
afterwards if we do not satisfy them! But we cannot quit it; we cannot cease 
to practice shaman rites. Yet we do no evil.” 

The amount of payment given to a shaman differs. He is paid only in case 
his sorcery produces the desired result. Then he sometimes gets twenty-five 
rubles, or even more. Generally he is paid one ruble and his entertainment. 
Besides that he eats, and in some places takes home with him,a part of the meat of 
the animal sacrificed at the ceremony. The shamanistic gift is not hereditary, 
although there are some popular sayings which indicate a notion of some blood 
relationship between shamans. His guardian spirit is believed, at the death of a 
shaman, to seek a new residence in one of his blood relatives. This guardian spirit 
is essential to every shaman. Even the greater shamans must have a tutelary spirit 
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(amagat). This animal form is the one which the shaman assumes in the spirit- 
world. It may be compared with the Manito of the Red Indian, and is known in 
Yakut as ye-keela (= mother-animal). All shamans hide their ye-keela carefully. 
(See the Polish edition, p. 396.) Only once in the year, when the last snow melts 
and the whole ground becomes black, do these anima] forms of the shamans 
show themselves on earth. Then the spirits of the shamans embodied in them 
rush hither and thither. Ordinary people do not perceive them, but only the eyes 
of the sorcerers. The strong and bold ye-keela fly about with noise and with 
zealous activity, but the weak ones creep about timidly. The ye-keela of the 
shamanesses ave remarkable for excessive jealousy and quarrelsomeness, and if a 
real sorceress is found amongst them, she will give way to no one. Inexperienced 
or jealous shamans often get into fights. The consequence is disease or death 
for the one whose familiar spirit has been slain. 

It does not depend on the will of the shaman whether he will obtain a 
guardian and protecting spirit (amagat) and ye-keela, that is to say, the qualities 
which belong to such. It either comes to pass accidentally, or is predestinated 
from above. “ The-man-who-fell-from-heaven” told how he got a guardian amagat 
as follows: “Once when I was travelling in the north, I had gathered on the mountain 
a pile of wood. It was necessary for me to cook my dinner at once, so I set fire to 
the pile of wood. It happened, however, that a distinguished Tungus shaman had 
been buried beneath the place where the wood pile was. His spirit took possession 
of me.” When this man performs his rites, the Tungus origin of his amagat is 
shown by the fact that he mutters Tungus words and makes Tungus gestures. — 
Different spirits come to him when performing ; for instance, a Russian devil, the 
daughter of a demon, with a demon youth, as well as the Tungus spirit. The first 
shows Russian characteristics. He asks for vodka, and a maiden. The second and 
third behave themselves in an extremely free and easy manner, and, without 
ceremony, they ask those who are present whether they -have pudenda. It will 
not do at all to answer these questions aftirmatively. He who does so will become 
impotent. The demon youth mutilates the females, and the girl demon the 
males. 

The mightiest sorcerers are those whose guardian. spirits are sent by Ulutoyon, 
the great deity himself. Of such there could be, they said, in the whole land of 
the Yakuts, only four at a time, corresponding to the four Uluses of the Yakuts 
which were first formed. In each of these Uluses there are special sibs which are 
distinguished for strength in sorcery, in the midst of which, from time to time, a 
great shaman appears. 

(p. 631.] The further north we go, the greater ability do the shamans 
manifest. The shamanesses have greater might than the men. In general the 
feminine element has a very prominent 7é/e in sorcery amongst the Yakuts. In 
the Kolmyek district the shamans, for want of any special dress, put on women’s 
dress. They wear their hair long and comb and braid it as women do. According 
to the popular belief, any shaman of more than ordinary power can bear children 
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like a woman. It is narrated of one of them that he gave birth several times ; 
amongst the rest, to a fox. Another gave birth to a raven, and the birth was so 
difficult that he nearly died. They give birth also to gulls, ducks and puppies. 
The whole proceeding, in sorcery, has a fantastic character. The songs are richly 
embellished with suggestions and parallels chiefly borrowed from the domain of 
sex functions. The dances constantly pass over into indecent gestures and 
movements. 

Smiths—Smiths stand in a close and peculiar relation to shamans. Popular 
sayings are; “Smiths and shamans come out of one nest.” “Smiths and shamans 
stand on the same plane.” “The wife of a shaman is to be respected; the wife of 
a smith is worthy of honour.” Smiths also are able to cure diseases, to give counsel 
and to make predictions; yet their dexterities lack any magical character; they 
are only clever men who know a great deal, and whose fingers are expert. Smiths, 
especially in the north, generally transmit the craft from father to son. In the 
ninth generation a smith obtains almost supernatural qualities, and the more of a 
man’s ancestors were smiths, the more real these qualities are. In the legends, 
mention is often made of smiths; they are called an honoured band. Spirits are, 
above all, afraid of the clink of iron and of the roar of the bellows in activity. In 
the Kolymsk Ulus, a shaman was not willing to perform until the author should 
take out from the hut his box of instruments, and after the shaman had failed, he 
explained to the bystanders that the spirits are afraid of the smith (the author), 
and therefore will not come at the call. Only in the ninth generation can a smith 
without danger for himself forge the iron ornaments of the shaman’s professional 
dress and drum, or the brazen breastplate with the figure of a man, which 
represents the tutelary spirit of the shaman and is put on when he is about to per- 


form. The saying is: “If a smith who has forged the decorations of a shaman has 
not enough of the qualities of his own smzth-ancestors, if the sound of their hammers 
and the flash of their fires do not surround him on every side, then birds with 
” Amongst such venerated hereditary 
smiths, the tools have acquired souls, so that they can give out sounds of them- 
selves. On a fine professional dress of a shaman, there will be from thirty to 
forty pounds of iron. The dress costs from three to fifteen rubles. [p. 635.] 
According to the common belief, the metallic attachments of the shaman’s dress 
have the peculiarity that they do not rust; they have a soul. 

Leechcvaft—The shamans cure all diseases, but especially such as are 
mysterious, being nervous affections, such as hysterics, mental derangement, 
convulsions, and St. Vitus’ dance ; also impotence, sterility, puerperal fever, etc. ; 
then diseases of the internal organs, especially such as cause the patient to groan, 
screain, and toss about; then also wounds, broken and decayed bones, headache, 
inflammation of the eyes, rheumatic fever ; besides these also all epidemic diseases 


crooked claws and beaks will tear his heart. 


and consumption; but this last they treat only with a view to alleviation, 
considering it incurable. They refuse to treat diarrhcea, scarlet fever, measles, 
small-pox, syphilis, scrofula, and leprosy, which they call “the great disease.” 
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They are especially afraid of small-pox, and take care not to perform their rites 
in a house where a case of it has recently occurred. They call small-pox and 
measles “old women,” and say that they are two Russian sisters dressed in 
Russian fashion, who go to visit in person those houses where they have marked 
their victims. All diseases come from evil spirits who have taken possession of 
men. Methods of cure are always of the same kind, and consist in propitiating 
or driving away the uninvited guest. The simplest method of cure is by fire. 
A boy whose wounded finger becaine inflamed, came to the conclusion, which the 
bystanders shared, that a yor had established itself in the finger. Desiring to 
drive it out, he took a burning coal and began to apply it around the place while 
blowing upon it. When the burned flesh began to blister, and then burst with a 
little crackle, then the curious group which had crowded around him flew back 
with a cry of terror, and the wounded boy, with a smile of  self-satisfaction, 
said :—* You saw how he jumped out.” A man who had the rheumatisin had his 
body marked all over with deep burnings. As soon as he had any pain, he applied 
fire to the seat of it. 

[p. 637.] Haorcism.—In order to drive out demons which torment people in 
sleep, it is a good plan to put any iron cutting instruments under the bed; or to 
put near by any iron rod, axe, or other tool. The most trustworthy thing of all, 
although not always applicable, is fire, placed between the victim and _ his 
tormentor. An expiring fire-brand cast down by the threshold of the house door 
is often used by the Yakuts to prevent evil spirits from getting into the house. 
Often when they first bring into the stable beasts which they have newly 
obtained, they lead them through fire. Not only sounds and objects, but people 
possess the power, some of them temporarily, others permanently, without 
exertion, to infuse terror into the invisible powers. For instance, a man who has 
killed a bear can cure some diseases. 

Observation justifies the division of shamans into great, middling, and petty. 
Some of them dispose of light and darkness in such a masterly manner, also of 
silence and incantation ; the modulation of the voice is so flexible; the gestures so 
peculiar and expressive ; the blows of the drum and the tone of them correspond 
so well to the moment: and all is intertwined with such an original series of 
unexpected words, witty observations, artistic and often elegant metaphors, that 
involuntarily you give yourself up to the charm of watching, this wild and free 
evocation of a wild and free spirit. 

In the northern part of the Yakut territory, when the shaman is about to 
perform under the auspices of some householder, the latter having selected the 
best straps he possesses, ties a kind of double noose, which is then put around the 
shoulders of the shaman in order to hold him by the free end of this strap while 
he is dancing, so that the spirits may not steal him away. 

[p. 645.] The dance of the shaman figures the journey to heaven in company 
with the spirits and the sacrificed cattle. In ancient times there were shamans 
who actually went to heaven and saw those who were there. There were some 
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even who were so clever that instead of real cattle they took to heaven a fictitious 
“shadowy ” mare; but such shamans are not received in heaven. <A cow offered 
in sacrifice is tied to the first of a series of posts; a rope is tied to this post, and 
then to each of the others in the series, rising higher and higher from the ground 
as it goes on. A rag is tied to this line between each pair of posts. 

[p. 654.]  Deities—Ai-toyon is the personification of existence in general. 
That part of existence which is manifested in each living thing is personified in a 
special deity called Ulu-toyon. The latter manifests himself sometimes as a 
powerful, and angry chastiser. Then he gives commands to his subordinates, or 
himself, incarnated in an animal or something else appears on the earth. All 
calamities, torments, and unhappiness, all diseases and sufferings, are gods of his 
household, and related, subordinates of his mighty hand. However he by no 
means wishes the annihilation of the living; on the contrary, by his mighty 
power he restrains all these calamities, which if he did not do so, would submerge 
the earth and in a moment wash away everything living from its face. 

Superstitions about Fire—The spirit of fire is a grey-haired, yarrulous, restless 
eternally fussy old man. What he is whispering and shuffling about so 
perpetually few understand. The shaman understands it, and also the little child 
whose ear has not yet learned to distinguish human speech. The fire understands 
well what they are saying and doing round about it; therefore it is dangerous to 
hurt the feelings of the fire, to scold it, to spit upon it, to urinate on it. It will 
not do to east into the fire rubbish which adheres to the shoes, for that would 
cause headache. It is sinful to poke the fire with an iron instrument, and the 
wooden poker with which they do stir it up must be burned every week, or there 
will be bad luck in the house. A good house-mistress always takes care that the 
fire may be satisfied with her, and she casts into it a bit of everything which is 
prepared by its aid. No one ever knows what kind of a fire is burning on the 
hearth in his house; therefore it is well to conciliate it from time to time, by 
little gifts. The fire loves, above all, fat, butter, and cream. They sprinkle these 
often upon it. They told the author, in the northern region, about a people who 
were said to live on the islands of the Arctic Ocean and who had no knowledge of 
fire. 

[p. 665.] Fire is often presented as a protector and as a symbol of the family 
and the stb. A youth who comes to find a wife dare not pass beyond the strip of 
light, which falls from the household fire, to go over on the women’s side of the 
house. This would be improper. The same is true for any other person who does 
not belong to the family. A betrothed man, until he has paid the whole of the 
bride-price, has no right even to light his pipe at the fire of his affianced; but a 
wife brought home to the house of her husband, and taking her place in his family 
ought first of all to go around behind the fire and cast into it a little butter or fat, 
to put three splinters into it, and to blow them to a blaze. In general women 
ought not, as far as they can avoid it, to pass over the strip of light in front of the 
fire-p lace ; their domain is behind it, In the southern districts the cultus of the 
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fire is dying away year by year; but in the north it is in full force. Besides the 
domestic fires, there are also wild and wandering fires. If these are lighted by 
the spirit of the place, when enjoying itself, then they are good fires; but if they 
are the work of the devil, then it is a bad sign to meet with them. There are also 
heavenly fires, such as the lightning, which was formerly considered a symbol of 
Ai-toyon, but this notion is undergoing change and cannot now be defined. 

Shadows.—The shadow thrown by objects is considered a peculiar, real, and 
inseparable part of the object. It has some connection with the soul of the object, 
and liso some connection with fire as a spirit. (See note H, p. 108.) In the 
incantations, phrases are often met with of this kind: “The shadow of the fire.” 
“The fire shadow.” “The shadow of the spirit,” ete. The shaman in one of his 
rites says: “Cast all thy diseases into the shadow of the fire.” It is possible to 
lose one’s shadow. Then misfortune threatens the man. They say: “A man 
has three shadows; it is possible to lose the first two, although then a man 
becomes inactive, diseased, and flaccid. When he loses all three, he perishes.” 

Every object may have at its disposition a soul (ichch2), as well as a shadow. 
All objects which bear traces of human handiwork have souls (ichchi). Cliffs, 
mountains, rivers, and woods have souls (zchchi). The wind is also a spirit. It 
sleeps in the mountains ; it is not hard to call it from thence by a whistle. (See 
note H, p. 108.) 

Some of them think that the milky way is a seam in the heavens. The 
heavenly bodies in general influence the fate of men and the changes of the 
weather. They foretell the future. 

When a man dies it is not permitted to his household to execute any work 
until after the next new moon. The moon itself has a soul and human attributes. 
It stole an orphan girl who was tormented by her step-mother, who sent her for 
water in winter bare-footed. This girl is now in the moon, with a shoulder yoke 
and pails on her shoulders, and around her grow sand-willows which were stolen 
at tle same time with her. As she grows the moon grows. 

Divination —They have a system of divination as follows. They draw two 
concentric rings on the table, and mark the north, north-east, east, south-east, 
south, south-west, and west points on the exterior circle. The northern point is 
called the chief road; the north-eastern point, being the point of the summer 
solstice, is the road for getting horned cattle; the east is the road of good luck ; 
the south-east, the winter solstice, is the road for obtaining horses; the south is 
the chief road; the south-west is the road*into the woods, and means death; the 
west is the dark road of the devils. The diviner sits down at the table, rests his 
elbows on it, and his forehead on his hands. <A string with a weight on the end 
hangs from his little finger. Having recited an incantation, he waits until the 
pendulum comes to rest. After a time it begins to quiver and wave, and falls into 
a line of movement corresponding to one of those in the figure. They are very 
eager to discern the future, and have a number of methods for it. They divine by 
the falling of a spoon. A shaman does it by the failing of his drumstick. The 
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girls do it by the falling of acoal. They split astick and insert in the split a splinter 
lengthwise, so that it holds the split open. They set fire to the splinter in the 
middle. When the coal flies off, on account of the pressure of the split stick, then 
the person finds out whether his wish is to be fulfilled or not. 


Nores BY THE AUTHOR, M. SrerosHEvsk1, embodied in the Polish edition : Twelve years in the 
land of the Yakuts, Warsaw, 1900, F. Karpinski; (Dwanas’cte lat w kraju Yakutan, 
Warszawa, 1900, nakladem F. Karpinskiego.) 

A. Selon toute probabilité, les Yacouts menaient autrefois une vie nomade dans la 
Mongolie et faisaient part des tribus qui dans les premiers temps de notre ére formaient les 
grands états turaniens nomades, connus aux historiens chinois sous des noms différents : 
Hun-nu, Goa-giu, Tu-qiu, Uj-gur, ete. (Voir l’édition polonaise, page 90.) 

B. Dans les Ulus du centre, od Vagriculture ne s’est pas encore developpée, les conditions 
sont aussi défavorables 4 le péche et les animaux pouvant faire l’objet de chasses fructueuses 
sont presque totalement exterminés. 

C. C’étaient des coutumes trés anciennes provenant sans doute du temps, od le stb com- 
meng¢ait 4 s’organiser. Pendant les migrations des Yacouts du midi au nord la perte du petit 
bétail (moutons, chévres) ainsi que ’amoindrissement des troupeaux de bétes a cornes furent la 
cause dune rétrogradation économique, du retour aux troupeaux de chevaux. Les Yacouts 
jusqu’a Varrivée des Russes, ne savaient pas sécher le foin et le tasser en meules. Les chevaux 
du pays n’en ont pas besoin méme en hiver. Ils savent trouver leur nourriture en écartant 
la neige avec leurs sabots. Mais, par contre, ces troupeaux exigent un changement continuel 
de place et donnent une nourriture de qualité inférieure, facilement gatée et impropre a 
conserver. 

D. Les groupes qui se développaient le mieux étaient ceux, qui pouvaient manger 4 la fois 
toute une béte tuée. Leur facilité de mouvement était plus grande, car ils n’avaient pas 
besoin de trainer avec eux des fardeaux et la nourriture n’était pas expos¢r a se gater. 

E. Le code moral des Yakouts n’ivait pas prévu le meurtre au dedans du sib. On doit 
supposer, que le meurtrier était obligé de quitter le sib, la vengeance cessait en cas de paix 
conclue entre les s/s avec paiement du wergeld. 

F. Chez les Yakouts nous trouvons un groupe familial encore bien mal connu par les 
savants : on Je nomme ye-ussa (ye = mére, ussa = sib). Maintenant cest la dénomination du 
groupe déduit de la ligne male et qui a quelque ressemblance avec la familiaromaine. Autre- 
fois il semble, que ye-ussa était le nom général donné 4 tous les descendants d’une méme 
femme. (Voir l’édition polonaise, pag. 293.) 

G. Les Yakouts emploient l’os du péroné comme symbole de la concorde, de la vénération et 
de la paix pendant la célébration des mariages, pendant les meetings du sb et les pratiques des 
shamanes. “Partageons entre nous les os des animaux comme la vodka (= l’eau-de-vie)” 
disent-ils. Des os semblables ne doivent pas étre cassés. Celui qui l’a regu, le casse lui-méme 
et en mange la graisse. (Voir l’edition polonaise, pag. 242.) 

H. Mais Ame élémentaire de lobjet en général (ichchi), qui, 4 ce qu’il semble, exprime 
tout simplement son action d’exister, différe de l’fme des objets vivants (sur). La vie 
commence ot commence la respiration (ty). Les objets vivants auraient donc comme une 
double ; (1) existence (ichchi) et “le mouvement” (sur); les animaux morts ou souvent 
malades perdent leur sur et conservent seulement leur ichchi qui disparait aussi en cas de 
mort. L’homme et parmi les animaux le cheval seul ont une Ame triple: le zchchi, le sur et le 
“fut.” La kut humaine est petite, pas plus grande qu’un petit morceau de charbon. Quelquefois 
le chamane évoque de par-dessous la terre dans la partie gauche (féminine) de la maison la £ut 
des malades. Elle s’agite posée sur la main et est trés lourde. La /ut abandonne quelquefois 
homme pendant son sommeil et erre au loin. Si par hasard il lui arrive malheur pendant son 
voyage, son propriétaire tombe malade. La fut est comme l’image indecise, comme lombre. 
Comme Yombre a 3 parties: une grande et péle, une petite et plus foncée et le centre tout 
sombre, ainsi homme posséde 3 4mes. Quand il en perd une il souffre de malaise, deux il est 
malade, trois il meurt. (Voir Vedition polonaise, pag. 382. 
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ADDITIONAL NoTE BY W. G. SUMNER. 


The passage on terms of relationship and address having been entirely 
re-written in the Polish edition, a literal translation is here appended. 

The most primitive and strictly defined term of relationship is ze, “ mother,’ 
the exact sense of which is, “case,” “matrix,” “place of birth.” The term for 
“father,” aga, is not so distinct. It means “an elderly man,” ze, an adult. 
When a Yakut wants to know whether a certain person, without regard to sex, 
was born before or after himself, he asks whether that person is aga or balys 
(French, ainé or puiné). The term for “child,” ogo, is entirely indefinite. Its 
sense is “young one.” It is employed for the young of beasts, birds, and even 
trees (sprigs, sprouts, offshoots). Ogom, “my child,” which is formed by adding 
the possessivé pronoun m, does not imply at all that the person addressed was 
procreated by the speaker. It is addressed equally to grandson, son, or even 
younger brother. In the current vernacular, older persons use ogom in addressing 
younger persons without regard to blood relationship. “The ancient Yakuts, even 
when very angry, did not address young persons otherwise than ‘my child’” Uol, 
“lad,” and kys, “maid,” express primarily “male” and “female,” but they are 
used nowadays, with the possessive m, for “son” and “daughter.” The Yakuts 
have no special terms for son and daughter. Nor have they any term to express 
“husband,” since erim (e7 man, and im the possessive) means properly “my man.” 
For “wife” they always say, in the current speech, “my woman,” or “my old 
woman,” although they have a special term, ojoch, for “wife.” From all this we 
may infer that when, amongst the ancient Yakuts, a number of related persons 
were living together, the relations of “ mother” and “wife” were the first ones 
which called for expression, “mother” meaning a woman who had children. This 
inference would support the belief that the matriarchate once existed among the 
Yakuts. The children belonged to the whole horde. Any one of the adult men 
might be the father of a certain child since the sex relations were undefined and 
perhaps unregulated. It is a curious circumstance that the heroes in the ancient 
folk tales often set out to find their fathers. We see, further, that the terms of 
relationship amongst the Yakuts express, first of all, the distinction between 
younger and older than the speaker. There is one word for older brother and 
another for younger brother; one word for older sister and another for younger 
sister, but there is no general term for brother or sister, since all were brothers 
and sisters within the compass of a sid. Hence nowadays ubaj means not only 
“older brother” but also “older male cousin,” “older nephew,’—in short “older 
member of the si)” than the speaker. ni expresses not only “ younger brother,” 
but also “younger male cousin,” “younger nephew,” and in general “ younger 
member of the sib.” The case was the same as to female relations. In current 
speech, especially in personal address, the Yakuts use no other terms than these. 
Yet the proper terms exist, for the Yakuts have a nomenclature of relationship 
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which is even very rich and complicated. For some degrees they have two names, 
one used by males, the other by females—a feature of what Morgan calls the 
Turanian system. Thus: the younger brother whom males call ini, females call 
surus or surdzja ; the wife of a younger brother is called by his brothers /init, but 
by their wives badzja; similarly younger brothers and their wives have different 
names for the wife of the former’s elder brother. This shows that the jural 
relations between these classes of persons were once different from what they 
are now, since we find that terms of relationship are indications of jural 
relations. The last mentioned terms of relationship have now lost their special 
signification. It would be too bold to build inferences on these terms only, since 
there is no tradition of any conjugal relation between brothers and sisters, and 
since special terms for father and husband are not lacking. It is a noteworthy 
detail that the older sisters and female cousins of one’s father bear the same name, 
sangas, as the wives of one’s older brothers ; and that the older brothers of one’s 
father bear the same name as the father of one’s mother and his older brothers, 
obaga. Consequently the (older) sisters of one’s father together with the wives of 
one’s (older) brothers form one group, but one’s paternal uncles (older than one’s 
father), and one’s mother’s paternal uncles form anether. The division into such 
groups is characteristic of the narrower man family, and the confusion of sisters 
and wives, maternal great uncles and paternal uncles in one concept is a proof of 
the relation of affinity between those groups. Therefore before the Yakuts went 
over to the man family based on pair marriage or polygamy, they practised, for a 
time, group marriage of sisters and brothers allotted according to age strata. 

[In an Appendix to the Polish version the author gives a list of Yakut terms 


of relationship with definitions. ] 
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CEPHALOMETRIC INSTRUMENTS AND CEPHALOGRAMS. 


By J. Gray B.Sc. 
[PresenteD Marcn 12rn, 1901. Wita Puiarrs VI, VII, VIII.) 


IN inost countries on the continent of Europe, the collection of statistics of the 
physical characteristics of the population is greatly facilitated by the conscription ; 
and this, to a great extent, accounts for the fact that our neighbours are so far 
ahead of us in the ethnographical survey of the people. In this country we have 
to make use of less eflicient means; since we cannot bring the people to us, we 
must go to the people. 

I have found it a very good plan to attend some assembly composed of natives 
of the district, such as a meeting for sports, or a fair. In order to get a satisfactory 
sample of the people of a district, it is necessary to measure at least from 100 to 
200. The time available for doing this at such meetings is usually not more than 
three or four hours, and measurements have therefore to be very rapidly performed. 
The head measurements should preferably all be performed by one person, and the 
only measurements possible, if one is to measure large numbers, are measurements 
of the length and breadth of the head. The callipers used must be such as to 
require the minimum time for adjustment. 


CALLIPERS. 


A callipers (Plate VI) which I have designed for this purpose is constructed 
on the sliding principle. Callipers on this principle have the advantage over the 
compass callipers, that the readings trom the scale are more accurate, because 
the scale is larger, and also lies parallel to the line to be measured. In the 
compass callipers, the scale lies nearer the pivot of the callipers than the 
measuring points, and divisions of the scale must necessarily be smaller than the 
standard size. Another objection to this kind of callipers is that the scale is 
an are of a circle, while the line to be measured is a chord, and equal divisions 
on an are cannot possibly be used to measure a chord. 

There is, however, a great objection to the sliding callipers as usually 
constructed. It will not, like the compass callipers, open automatically when 
pressed on the head, and this property is most essential for the rapid measurement 
necessary in field anthropology. 
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My object was to design a sliding callipers that would open automatically, 
and thus combine the advantages of both types. A little mathematical calculation 
will show that this can be done if the slide to which the movable leg of the 
callipers is attached is made greater than a certain minimum length.’ This 
minimum possible length is still further reduced when friction rollers are used, as 
in the instrument shown (Plate V1). 

Instead of using a slide fitting everywhere closely to the beam of the callipers, 
only two pins with friction rollers are used. Since the strain coming on the leg of 
the callipers always tends to produce rotation in one direction, two pins at the 
extreme ends of the slide are all that is necessary to take the thrust. This reduces 
the cost of construction and prevents any jamming due to bad fitting. 

The friction of the bearings of the slide having been reduced to a minimum, 
it is necessary to introduce an artificial resistance to the movement of the slide 
which can be regulated in amount. A callipers which is suited for measuring a 
skull or other rigid body is not necessarily the best suited for measuring the living 
head, which, owing to the presence of the skin, is elastic; resembling, say, an 
india-rubber ball. To get uniform measurements of the diameter of an india-rubber 
ball with the same or different instruments, it is necessary that the points of the 
callipers should always press on the ball with some pressure. This I have 
endeavoured to secure by fitting on the slide a brake whose friction can be adjusted 
by a screw. 

To standardise the callipers it is placed on a standard bar; the index line on 
the slide is then set on the scale to the length of the standard bar, by slackening 
the screws by which it is clamped to the slide. Then the pressure on the brake 
is adjusted till the force required to separate the points of the callipers is equal 
to the required amount,’ a spring balance being used to measure the force. 

Friction rollers are mounted at the points of the callipers to make the operation 
of measuring more pleasant for the person operated upon. 

To measure the length of the head, the fixed point of the callipers,is placed 
on the glabella, and the other end of the beam is pressed down. The movable 
limb of the callipers will then be opened automatically by the pressure of the back 
of the head till the maximum length is reached, when the callipers is removed 
from the head and the reading taken. . 

I have had a callipers made in which the limbs are pressed together by a 
spring, but this is not so satisfactory as the brake, because the reading must be 
taken when the callipers is on the head, and the slightest movement causes a 
variation of the reading. 


1 If x is the distance between the contact points of the slide along the centre line, a is the 
perpendicular distance from the centre line of the slide to the point of the leg, and / is the 
coefficient of friction of the contact points; « must be greater than 2fa to ensure automatic 
opening. 

2 T have found that a convenient pressure is 14 oz. or 400 grammes. 
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CEPHALOGRAPHS. 


It has been proposed by several anthropologists to take diagrams of the whole 
contour of the head instead of merely measuring the length and breadth. Sergi 
has strongly advocated this method; he points out that the maximum breadth 
which is measured by the callipers may be at very different distances from the 
terminals of the maximum length in two heads of different contour, so that the 
same measurements by the callipers might be obtained on two heads of very 
different type. 

Many instruments have been designed with the view of obtaining these 
diagrams. They do not appear, however, to be in general use. I have here two 
instruments which I have designed for this purpose. There are several details in 
which I can see they require improvement, but I have found that they work fairly 
well. 

The first instrument (Plate VIT) is constructed on the principle of the pitch 
chain. The pins or pivots of a pitch chain such as the driving chain of a bicycle 
always remain parallel to each other, however the shape of the chain may vary. 
These pivots are prolonged on one side of the chain in the instrument, so that when 
placed on a head they lie in contact with it; at the other ends they are pointed. 
The pins are pressed in contact with the head by spiral springs wound on the pins 
between the links of the chain. The diagram is obtained by pressing a sheet of 
paper on the pointed upper ends of the pins. The objections to this instrument — 
are that it is inconvenient to handle, and the operation of taking a diagram is 
somewhat unpleasant for the person being operated upon. 

To get over some of these objections, I have devised another instrument 
(Plate VIII), in which contact plates are pressed against the head by radial 
pistons actuated by compressed air. Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation and Fig. 2 
is a half plan. 

The framework of the apparatus is a ring, A, of aluminium alloy (such as 
Bowenite) which can be cast. In this ring are bored 48 radial holes, B, all of which 
on each half of the ring communicate with a channel, C, in the periphery of the 
ring. This channel is closed so as to form a tube, by shrinking on a ring, D, of 
the aluminium alloy on the turned periphery of the main ring. If the aluminium 
alloy is not strong enough to stand the shrinkage, brass may be used. In each of 
the radial holes is fitted a piston, #, with double cupped leather packing, which 
must work with very little friction, and yet be quite air-tight. I have made 
packing out of old kid gloves which is perfectly satisfactory. The leather is 
soaked in water for a day and then pressed into a cup mould. 

The piston rods, F, are thin plates of brass lying in the vertical diameter of 
the cylinder, and kept vertical by a notched ring, G, covering half the mouth of 
the cylinders. The section of this ring is L shaped, and it is recessed and fastened 
by screws on to the main ring. Rivetted to the ends of the piston rods are 
vertical plates, some shaped like the legs of callipers, H, and some like combs, J, 

Vou. XXXI (N.S. IV). I 
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which press against the head when the pistons are forced forward simultaneously 
by air pressure.'. At the upper end of each plate is a sharp point, J, lying in 
the same vertical line as the point of contact with the head. This is to enable 
a sheet of paper to be pressed on the points, to receive a projection of the outline 
of the head. The sheet of paper is placed on a cork board, A, which is hinged 
at one end to the main ring. The hinge is fitted with a spring, Z, which causes 
the board with the paper to turn down on the points when a spring latch, M, has 
been released. 

A self-centring device is fitted to bring the centre of the main ring always 
over the centre of the head. For centring sideways two bell crank levers, J, 
are used geared together by toothed segments, 0, and pressed against the sides of 
the head by springs (omitted in the drawing). For centring lengthways two 
inclined planes, P, fixed to a ring, Q, running round the periphery of the main ring, 
are used. These inclined planes act on studs, 2, on the two extreme pistons which 
pass through slots underneath the cylinder. These two end cylinders are cut 
off from the air pressure applied to the other cylinders. 

The two end pistons are pulled outwards by spiral springs, S, and are pushed 
inwards by the inclined planes. The ring of the inclined planes will have a few 
plain studs, 7 for turning it, these being forced up to the fixed studs, VU. After 
each operation the inclined planes are retracted by two springs, V. 


CEPHALOGRAMS. 


Instruments such as have been described for obtaining the contour of the 
head, have been called cephalographs ; the diagrams may be called cephalograms 
by those who have no objection to an addition to our already extensive scientific 
terminology. 

I have shown in the illustration (fig. 1) a few of the diagrams I have obtained 
with these instruments, all being from living heads. The persons have been taken 
at random, and I have no means of ascertaining whether they are typical 
specimens of their people or district. 

The results, however, show a considerable resemblance between persons of the 
same people and habitat. The three Parsees are about exactly alike and are very 
different from the Brahmin. Persons from the same districts of England and 
Scotland appear to resemble each other more than they do persons from different 
districts. 

I think these cephalograms promise to furnish us with a powerful means of 
analysing people into their racial elements. The callipers, however, is likely to 
remain the principal instrument for the preliminary work of an ethnographical 


survey. 


1 The calliper legs are used on the forehead and at the back of the head, and the combs are 
used at the sides of the head, the object being to get a diagram whose length and breadth shall 
be equal to those measured by the ordinary callipers. 
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NOTES ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. OF THE BAGANDA. 
By THE Rev. JoHN Roscog. 


[COMMUNICATED BY J. G. Frazer, 23RD ApriL, 1901.] 


Tue Reverend John Roscoe is an energetic member of the Church Missionary 
Society who for many years has laboured in Uganda. Despite ill-health and 
overwork he has made time to write out the following answers to the list of 
questions issued by Dr. J. G. Frazer (cf. Jowrnal Anthropological Institute, 
xviii, 431), 

We trust that we are not committing any breach of faith in printing the 
following interesting extracts from his letters to Dr. Frazer. 

On the 10th December, 1899, Mr. Roscoe wrote :—“ Had the work been done 
twelve years earlier it would have been much easier; we should have been able to 
get old people who would have given reasons for some of the customs; now I may 
question twenty people without gaining the point I require.” 

“ Just before leaving Toro, I heard there are some men who say they have 
the labour pains for their wives. I was asking about the midwifery customs, and 
this was told me. The men are said to have all the pains, whilst the women go on 
with their regular duties, perfectly happy until the time of delivery. The 
relatives too go to the men and ask for the child.” 

“ All I have just written [January 8th, 1900] on the matter of the spirits is 
quite new to me. I was told they had no such customs, and it was quite 
accidentally I found a little bit of information which has thrown a flood of light 
on some of them. All burial customs are closely connected with their ideas of 
the spirits, and if a corpse is not decently interred the spirit will haunt the 
relatives and bring sickness or calamity upon the house. Even the people I 
think I can trust often mislead me through carelessness, or allow some important 
thing to pass over and thus give wrong impressions. It is strange how the 
women were ignored in all the old customs; they did not take part in any of 
the ceremonies, and only in the case of an aunt does the spirit seem to be 
feared.” 

“For a month past [April 27th, 1900] I have been unable to get any 
assistance with the verifying of my notes, owing to all the chiefs being so busy 
framing new laws. The British Government has just introduced quite a new 
system of governing the country and abolished the Baganda system and laws. 
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This has taken up all of the time of my helpers and also their thoughts for a time. 
It was well you put me up to making notes of the old customs before all this came 
in and thus gave me alittle time to get the main facts down. Now all of what 
was so very interesting is being swept away at one stroke by the Government, 
in the name of civilisation. It is creating a good deal of ill-feeling amongst the 
people, especially the peasants, who do not understand what to expect next. If 
only our Government had been able to go just a little more quietly, they would 
have gained their end without creating all the ill-feeling there now is.” 

“Some of the questions I do not answer as they do not apply to the Baganda, 
and some I can only partially answer because the men I ask either do not know 
or are not agreed. It is most remarkable how soon they forget their old customs, 
and how little they know of the reasons for the things they do.” 


1. Tribes and Clans. 


Kibe, or fox. Enkeje, small fish ; sprats. 

Nkima, monkey. Fumbe. 

Mamba, a large fish. Ngonge. 

Nsinene, a small green locust. Namungona, crows. 

Lugavwe, kind of lizard. Nyama, meat. 

Ngeye, squirrel. Kasimba, small wild cat. 

Musu, a large rat. Nkebuka. 

Mpindi, beans like dwarf beans. Ntonyeza, rain drops from the roof. 
Endiga, sheep. : Ntalagangya, zebra. 

Nkobe, a monkey. Ngo, leopard. 

Mbogo, buffalo. Ndegea, kind of tailor bird. 
Njovu, elephant. Mpisi, hyena. 

Mpeo, gazelle. Nkenda. 

Ngabi, antelope. Mvuma. 

Nyonyi, birds. Embwa, dogs. 

Butiko, a small mushroom. Nyange, kind of white water bird. 
Mvubu, hippopotamus. 


2. There is no distinctive dress, but the children are named by names peculiar 
to the clan to which they belong. 

3. The names may be of animals as Mbizi, the pig, or of natural objects as 
Msoke, a rainbow, or after one of the deities as Mukasa, god of the lake, or for 
some peculiarity, Lubutokyoto, literally hot stomach or Musenzalanda, the slave who 
sits by the door and gradually works his way into the family. 

4, The totem, or muziro as it is called by the Baganda, is not regarded by 
them as sacred, but may not be killed or eaten by any of the clan, though other 

. clans may do so with impunity. They do not freely speak of their muziro, nor 
will they tell you what it is, but refer you to someone else to do so. 


, 
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5. They believe anyone eating or killing their totem will either die or fall ill 
or have sores break out all over his body. 

The only origin they have of the totems is that one of their forefathers 
partook of that animal or bird, ete., and fell ill, and from that time it was looked 
upon as injurious to them, and they took it as their totem. 


Birth, Descent, Adoption. 


7. During pregnancy a woman is not allowed to eat salt or hot food, but 
periodically she is given a special kind of salt which acts as a mild aperient. A 
few days before she is confined she is secluded and daily rubbed with oil to make 
all the parts soft and supple. If she is delivered during the day she is taken out 
into an enclosure at the back of the house and stripped. She then holds on to a 
post in the ground which is firmly planted for the purpose and is delivered 
stooping, from behind. If she is confined during the night it takes place in the 
house. 

In the case of a chief who has many wives he does not cohabit with one 
who is 1rursing a baby. 

9. The husband is free from any ceremony. 


Baptism. 


10. When a child or children are to be baptised, two or more families may 
join in the ceremony. The children may be baptised at any time between the . 
ages of two and eight years old. The ceremony takes place in one of the houses 
of one of the parties whose child is to be baptised, and in the presence of a goodly 
gathering of the relatives. A feast is given according to the position and wealth 
of those concerned; if poor only a fowl will be cooked, but if wealthy an ox or 
goats will be cooked. The mothers of those to be baptised would have a girdle of 
plantain fibre to distinguish them from the other women present. The children 
are brought out of the house and sit on mats in front of the people. The food is 
then served and the guests and relatives partake, the latter eating theirs in the 
house. The mothers, however, are not allowed to partake until after the children 
have been proved to be legitimate. This is done as follows :—each mother at birth 
preserves the umbilical cord until after baptism ; this is now produced well greased, 
a bowl containing a mixture of milk, beer, and water is brought, and the cord is 
dropped into it; if it floats the child is legitimate, but if it sinks the child is said 
to be illegitimate. This process is watched with great interest, and when it is seen 
to float a ery of “Eh! Eh!” is uttered by all in a shrill tone, and the grandfather 
then goes through the genealogy of the child, mentioning the male relatives for 
some generations back. If, however, the child is proved to be illegitimate, the 
mother is dragged out and severely flogged. A strong girl, a relative of one of 
those to be baptised, is now brought out and one child is placed on her back ; it 
clings there by its legs round her and its arms passed under her arms and on to 
her shoulders; a second child is placed on the back of the first, and if there is a 
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third, that is placed on the back of the second. When thus arranged the bowl 
with the mixture is brought out and poured over their heads by the grandfather. 
The baptism over, they can resume their seats. The mothers now sit on a mat 
with their legs straight before them, and the grandfather takes a piece of the food 
in a banana leaf in his right hand and a piece of fish in the left hand, and rests 
his hands on the woman’s feet, then goes through the child’s genealogy, beginning 
with his own name, not the father’s, and moves the food up nearer and nearer the 
woman’s mouth as he mentions each name until he ends by putting it to her lips. 
The woman then takes a little of each and is allowed to eat her meal. All the 
food that is left is divided among the children. Next morning the children are 
named by their grandfathers. The custom of royalty is to choose for the first-born 
the name of the great-grandfather, but the peasants may choose any name of a 
relative. The spirit of the person after whom the child is named is supposed to 
enter into the child, and according to the prowess of the ancestor so will be the 
bravery of the child. The children then have their heads shaved and the ceremony 
is ended. 

12. Should the first child born to a chief or a king be a boy it is killed at 
the birth because it is said to be the heir, and the father will surely die if it is left 
alive. The father is not told of the sex of the child but simply that it was a still- 
born one; this saves the wife from any ill-feeling from her husband, who might 
accuse her of wanting a child to succeed him. 

Children born feet first are also killed, as they are said to be the cause of 
death and the parents will die if they are allowed to live. The bodies of those 
thus killed are buried in one of the thoroughfares, as are the bodies of witches and 
outcasts. 

13. A child always takes the muziro of the father and is reckoned as one of 
his clan. 

14. Adoption is practised, but there is no ceremony. The child is usually 
sent secretly to the people who adopt it. The reason for this practice was to 
save the children in case the father did anything wrong and displeased the king, 
who would at once send and capture the man with his wives and all his children 
and put them to death. The girls were as a rule taken to be slaves or wives of 
the king or to whom he chose to give them. The above rule, therefore, applied 
only to boys. The friend who adopted the child brought it up as his own, but in 
case he fell into disgrace the child was claimed by the parents and thus saved. 


Skin markings. 

18. The only marks or tatuing the Baganda have are what they call njola. 
There is among them no filing or cutting of the teeth, but on the shores of the lake 
near the Buvumu Islands there are a few women who pierce the lower lip. These 
are said to be more Bavumu than Baganda. 


19. Many of the women have on their stomachs a large W-shaped figure ; it 
extends from each breast to the pit of the stomach, and the point comes to the 
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centre of the chest. None of the king’s wives were allowed to have njola, because 
the women who could bear the pain were said to be capable of killing him. The 


tatuing was performed by one of the native doctors, « | a. 

who received a small fee which the husband paid. When {3} 1) 

the woman was well she brought her husband a fowl. Ss ie : fr 

The njola is said to have been done to please the husband, ee WA 

who could feel it on his body when he had connection wo Y 

with his wife. TATU-MARKS OF BAGANDA 
21. Only women are tatued among the Baganda. preapee 


t the breasts. 
22. It is only performed for beauty and that only ite Re 


by the married women. No princess nor wife of the king or of the Nsenene 
clan may be tatued. 
Women. 

23. Girls not yet married have a feast, and are not allowed to walk until 
they are well. Married girls have a present of a bark-cloth and a feast. There is 
no other ceremony such as that among the Wamegi near the coast, where the girls 
are deflowered by certain old women. 

24. They are not secluded but may not come near a man or touch anything of 
his or sit on his bed or mat. : 

25. No woman is secluded during the time of menstruation, but is not 
allowed to touch anything belonging to her husband or even cook for him until 
perfectly recovered. If she touches anything of his he will surely fall ill, or if it . 
is his weapons he will surely be killed in the next battle. 

26. Menstruation is supposed to be caused by the moon either when new or 
waning. A woman who does not menstruate is said to be one who kills her 
husband, and if he goes to war he first spears her sufficiently to draw blood to 
ensure a safe return. 

27. A man is forbidden to marry a woman belonging to the same clan as 
himself except in the case of the Mamba clan and one or two other very large 
clans. 

28. No man was allowed to have sexual intercourse with any woman of the 
same clan; the infringement of the custom was punishable by death. All women 
of the same clan as a man are regarded as his sisters. 

29. In a case of the breach of the custom the man would be sure to fall ill or 
if married his children would fall ill and the guilt become known and then 
punishment would follow. 

30. A man may not marry into the clans of either of his parents, with the 
exception of the Mamba clan, and in that no nearer relatives than second cousins 
may intermarry. 

31. Polygamy has for many years been universal; in the early days of the 
Baganda it is stated a man was only allowed one wife, then two were allowed, and 
later a third. For years no more were allowed until the people became lax with 
regard to the old customs, and introduced reasons for the increase of wives until it 
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was regarded as a sign of great wealth to have many women or wives. But even 
then three women were always chosen out to be the true wives of the chief or king, 
and all the others were regarded as their assistants. 

32. Princesses, who were never allowed to marry, but were regarded as the 
king’s wives, constantly committed adultery, but if found out were put to death. 
However one princess, who was given the title of Lubuga (“king sister”) and was 
looked upon as a king, or as we should say queen, took as many men as she liked, 
and though she was not officially allowed to marry it was commonly said that all 
Baganda was her husband. The dowager queen also did the same thing, but these 
were the only two whom the king and people allowed to have more than one 
husband. 

33. Polygamy was the outcome of wealth ; a man might not be able to conceal 
cattle but he could get women and hide them away and not excite the envy of the 
king or chief. A chief feared the king and therefore instead of collecting numbers 
of cattle he bought women. 

34. In the case of a chief a messenger is sent and sounds the parents to see if 
they are agreeable to the match; if they consent then the girl is asked. In some 
cases the girl is first consulted, but this is not the usual form. If both parties 
agree a quantity of beer is sent to the parents as a token of the betrothal, and 
later the marriage dowry is discussed, and the amount settled by the parents and 
the relatives. The beer is a most important part in the betrothal and legalises it ; 
in after years if any dispute arises and the legality of the marriage is questioned it 
is always sufficient to say beer was given and accepted. 

Peasants often obtained wives from their masters as tokens of favour, or as a 
gift for service. Not infrequently they got them by capture during war. 

35. The usual custom is for each man to have his own house and take his 
wife there at once. Few women care to marry a man who has no house and 
garden, the latter being looked upon as the woman’s right, and in fact being the 
chief cause for a man marrying that he should get food well cooked. 

36. The bride is the only one to make any preparations for marriage; she is 
for six days well oiled all over. The oil is rubbed in to make the skin soft 
and smooth. On the day of the marriage and the following day the bride does not 
eat much food but does not fast. 

37. When the dowry has been paid and the relatives are satisfied the friends 
of the bride gather at the parents’ house and those of the bridegroom at his house, 
and after dark, about eight o’clock at night, the bride is carried off to her husband. 
She is bedecked with beads, bracelets, anklets, etc., many of them being borrowed 
from her friends for the occasion. When half-way the party is met by a deputa- 
tion from the husband, his sister being his representative, the other party stop 
and the bride’s brother comes forward and takes the bride by the right hand, and 
gives her over to the bridegroom’s sister. Presents are then given to the bride’s 
party according to their rank, and they return home, leaving her to be taken 
on by the bridegroom’s party. One girl accompanies the bride who is called 
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the Mperekezi; she remains three days and then returns home. When the bride 
reaches the door of the house in which her husband is, she refuses to enter it 
until she receives a few cowrie shells; she then enters the room but will not sit 
until she receives another five or six cowries. Food is next served, but the bride 
will not eat until five more cowries are given her by her husband. The cowrie 
shells are a token of his love to her, and if he refuse to give them she is free to 
return home. There is no promise made by the husband that day, though the 
sister has made a promise to the bride’s brother that his sister will be well treated 
and proper care taken of her. 

38. The bride is veiled when she goes to her husband and continues to wear 
the veil for a month after marriage. There appears to be no ceremony either 
when she is veiled or unveiled. 

40. The little girl who accompanies the bride may be regarded as a brides- 
maid. She remains with the bride for four days and seldom goes out of her 
presence, and during the time she remains the husband and wife sleep in separate 
parts of the house, as the Mperekezi sleeps with the bride. The object of the girl’s 
presence is said to be to prove the bride is not a slave who has no one to care for 
her or defend her rights. At the end of four days the Mperekezi returns home 
taking with her all the armlets, anklets, necklets, etc., and is given a present of 
100 shells. When she leaves the place she goes out as the bride, returning to her 
old home, aud is welcomed by the relatives as the bride who left them. At the end 
of a month or sometimes two months the bridegroom chooses four men, who come — 
to his house, and he promises in their presence, and before his wife, to care for her 
and treat her with all due consideration. These men are then regarded by both 
parties as the guardians of the marriage rights, and if there is in the future 
any unpleasantness, or if either wrongs the other, or if the wife commits adultery, 
they are called in to settle the matter, and if possible to reconcile them. After 
the promises are made there is a second marriage feast and the wife takes her 
place as the mistress of the house. 

In the case of peasants the bride only remains in seclusion from two to four 
days. Her relatives then bring her presents of food and fowls, etc. She cooks 
these and they have a feast in honour of her coming out of her seclusion. She 
afterwards goes about her regular duties. 

42. The man may not cohabit with his wife during the time the Mperekezi is 
present, that is for four days. 

44. No one but the husband was ever allowed to deflower a girl; and girls 
were carefully guarded lest any one should do so. There was an old custom of 
sending to the parents a present of meat wrapped up in the bark-cloth with the 
blood from the girl which had flowed during her first connection with her husband. 
The meat and bark-cloth were a token she had remained pure to the time her 
husband took her. The girl was given the remainder of the meat from the animal 
killed in honour of the event, and was also given a bark-cloth. 

45. The only time they abstain from their wives is during the menstruation, 
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and if a man has a good number of wives he will also do so during pregnancy and 
whilst she is nursing ; during the time of mourning it is customary to abstain from 
sexual intercourse. 

46. For a time during the reign of Mutesa, wives were exchanged among the 
greater chiefs, and they also sent them to the king, but this appears to have been 
introduced by Arabs. 

46a. The widows of a chief were divided up into four lots :— 


1. Those to guard the tomb. 

2. Those the heir took. 

3. Those who were given to the king. 
4, Those who were given to the clan. 


Those for guarding the tomb were the ones who had borne children to the 
deceased. Those for the king were the pick of the virgins who had never known 
aman. The heir then took his pick of those who were left. In his case those 
chosen were at liberty to refuse him if they liked; in such a case the relatives had 
to refund the dowry which had been given. 

There was a custom for all the widows after the funeral to gather together in 
the house, and the centre post was taken out and put into the fire and all round it 
sat there warming themselves. Those who had relatives were then taken from 
the fire by those who claimed to be relatives, and those who were left were slaves 
because there was no one who claimed them. If a relative on those occasions was 
left at the fire she could not afterwards be reclaimed; she was for ever a slave. 
The taking down and burning the main post was to show the owner was dead and 
the house broken up, and the widows sat there in sorrow, being left desolate until 
reclaimed by their relatives. 

47. Noman may see his mother-in-law, or speak to her face to face. If he 
wants to have any communication with her it must be done by a third person or 
through a wall or closed door. If he breaks this rule he will be sure to be seized 
with shaking of the hands and general debility. 

They may not see or speak to one another, because of the relations in which 
they stand to the wife; it is said to be like looking upon the mother’s nakedness. 

The woman may speak to her father-in-law, but may not take his hand or 
touch him or even hand him anything. 

48. Brothers and sisters may speak to one another; there is no restriction 
whatever on their intercourse. 


Disease and death. 


Death is attributed to Walumbe, a spirit which came from Katonda (God) 
when Kintu the father of the Baganda and their great ancestor came from heaven. 
They say when Kintu first came to the earth Katonda gave him a parting feast 
and then commanded him to go to the earth and inhabit it. He gave him one of 
each thing he was likely to require, a cow, a goat, sheep, fowl, a plantain, grain of 
maize, etc. His parting word was to start in the morning early and by no means 
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to let his brother Walumbe know he was going, and if he forgot anything he was 
not to return for it. Next morning Kintu and his wife Nambi Natutululu set off 
to the earth, and as they were descending Nambi remembered she had forgotten the 
bulo (a small grain, the food for the fowl). She told her husband, but he refused 
to give her permission to return and reminded her of the parting word of their 
father. She however would not listen to Kintu, but ran back and snatched up the 
grain which was at the door of the house, but as she was hurrying back to rejoin 
her husband Walumbe met her and asked, “ Where are you going, my sister, so early, 
and leaving me behind?” Her efforts to shake him off were in vain, and she had 
to go on to her husband Kintu with Walumbe. Kintu was very angry and rated 
her soundly, but the mischief was done and Walumbe went with them. In the 
process of time when they had children Walumbe killed them, and Kintu then 
tried to catch him and put him to death, but he fled to a deep ravine in which is a 
cave and remained there to the present time. The place is called Ntanda; it is in 
the province of Singo. To the present day if a person dies from any complaint 
not understood they say he died of Lumbe. 

50. As disease is caused by witchcraft or from the direct influence of some 
spirit the Mandwa (priest) is called in to divine the cause and tell the people. 
If he says the disease is caused by some evil-disposed person then that person is 
caught and fined or in some cases killed. If it is the influence of an evil spirit 
then they have to try to propitiate the spirit, a goat if it is a chief, or a fowl if 
it is a poor person, or if too poor for this then a goat skin or a fowl’s feather 
may be employed. The person if possessed may thus be freed; but if the spirit © 
is not thus expelled then they get some kind of herbs which smell very strongly 
and burn these in the house, and the spirit (which cannot bear the smoke) is 
driven away. Women seem to be the ones who are mostly spirit-possessed. 
Men may be made ill by some spirit or the children killed either at birth or soon 
after; in such a case it may be the man has not interred some relative in a 
becoming manner, and the spirit is haunting him for this cause; or if it is his 
children who are being killed then it is his aunt who has some grudge against 
him. 

51. These spirits do not possess the people, but take up their abode in the huts 
at the top of the centre-pole, and from there they do all the mischief. The Mandwa 
is in this case called in to tell the cause, and he first finds the abode of the spirit 
and commands an offering to be made to it; either a goat or a fowl according to the 
rank of the individuals; these are kept alive and are never allowed to be killed or 
sold, and if they die they must be replaced at once. In case the spirit is not then 
satisfied a second Mandwa, of greater skill than the first, is called in, and he says 
the spirit must be caught. To do this he brings a horn either of a cow or of a 
buffalo, and in it he places a cowrie shell and either a snail shell or a seed of the 
-wild plantain in the small end, and puts the horn on a long stick and raises it up 
the post. During the whole process the house has to be in darkness and only a 
few people in the room. When the Mandwa has reached the top of the pole with 
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the horn he shakes it about until the friction of the shells inside make a squeaking 
noise. This he declares to be the spirit in the horn, and it is quickly lowered and 
a piece of bark-cloth thrown over it, and the horn put in a water pot or gourd and 
carried off to the river, wherein it is thrown, and the troublesome spirit drowned, 
or it is taken to the forest and thrown there and left bottled up, to be burned 
next time the grass fires take place. 

52. There are other methods of curing sickness, however; in case of a chief 
who has some evil attached to him he may be advised to bring a cow which is 
killed near the house, and the blood is caught and some of it is sprinkled on the 
door posts, and a stout stick on to which some grass is fastened is also besprinkled 
and placed across the doorway ; the sick man who has been brought out to witness 
this is then besprinkled on the forehead and on either shoulder and on his legs below 
the knees. When he is besprinkled he has to jump over the stick in the doorway, 
and as he does so he lets his bark-cloth fall off; he must not look behind him at all 
but go straight on. The Mandwa then takes up the meat and the bark-cloth 
and goes the opposite way, never looking behind. The meat he eats with his 
friends in the open space before the chief’s house. The evil is then atoned for and 
clings to the bark-cloth. In other cases he is taken into the garden after the door- 
posts have been sprinkled, and the Mandwa takes a plantain stem some six feet 
long and makes a long cut down it, and opens it wide enough for the man to pass 
through it. As he passes he leaves behind his bark-cloth and walks straight on into 
the house. The Mandwa then takes the plantain stem and carries it into the road 
and throws it there. The meat of the animal, cow, or goat, he takes and eats in 
the open space before the house. In the case of peasants who cannot afford a goat 
for the blood, they make a mixture of wood ashes and water with which the 
door-posts and the man are sprinkled. When the person recovers it is customary 
to give a goat or fowl to be kept alive as the property of the spirit. 

54. The ghost is greatly feared; it is thought it takes up its abode in the hut 
on the longest pole, but only the spirit of the aunt or of some relative not 
properly interred, that is not with sufticient pomp or honour, is feared. These 
latter are greatly feared; they are said to wander about for a few days, 
perhaps a couple of weeks, then they come and take up their abode in the house 
and begin to make the inmates suffer. Usually the head of the house is stricken 
with some disease and the Mandwa has to divine what is the cause; if it is not 
some person who has bewitched him then it is supposed to be a spirit, and the 
offended spirit has to be found. This is done by gathering all the information 
he can from every source. When they are satisfied as to the cause of illness they 
first try to propitiate the spirit by offerings, and if the person recovers then they 
say the spirit has gone and is satisfied, and the grave is carefully repaired and 
kept for the future. Should however the spirit continue to trouble the man then 
they have to apply to some other Mandwa to come. 

The spirit of a relative resents very strongly the corpse being thrown into the 
grass and not being buried, and even a slave will haunt a house for this offence. 
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There are stories told of two chiefs who threw out the corpses of their slaves and 
left them to the wild beasts in the grass ; the spirits came to them and would not 
be propitiated until in the case of the Katambala he consented to have his own 
body buried only in a cow hide and near the forest and not in the family grave. 
For years the Katambala has been thus buried, each successive chief has from 
fear agreed to this mode of dishonourable burial. The Kaira, a chief in Singo, 
has also for some years not been allowed to be buried owing to one of the 
former chiefs throwing out a slave’s corpse; these chiefs are taken to a hill 
called Mugulu and the body, which is tied up in a cow hide, thrown over a 
precipice and left there. 

55. The late King Mutesa also had a spirit which haunted him for some years ; 
this was said to be the spirit of one of his wives ; she was the favourite and he 
had some words with her and ordered her to be cut up. This was done and her 
spirit then refused to permit the remains to be buried ; it appeared to the king by 
night and made him have them removed from one place to another, and when 
he built a large house in honour of the spirit it demanded first one slave, then 
another, or cattle until it became very wealthy. The remains were never buried 
but placed in the tomb built for their reception. Then the spirit would not 
allow the king to take any other woman to wife, and also told him he would 
suffer from certain diseases, all of which is said to have come about, and the 
spirit at last told him when he was going to die. 

56. When a person dies the corpse is laid in state in his principal house. 
The widows and mourners all stand around and the eldest son is brought in. One 
of the relatives places in the right hand of the corpse the seeds of the Nsuju (a kind 
of vegetable marrow), aud the son takes them out with his lips and chews them; he 
then spits out part of them over the corpse and the rest over one of the widows 
who has either borne no children or only girls. This woman then becomes his 
wife. This ceremony is to show to all the mourners the deceased has a son, for no 
one but his son may perform the above ceremony. This ceremony is called 
Kulumira Mpambo. When the corpse is being interred if the deceased has a 
grandson he comes and cuts off a corner of one of the bark-clothes which has 
beeu left unfolded purposely, and takes it away with him; he then throws 
the knife with which he cut the cloth at one of the widows, who becomes his 
wife. This woman must also be one who has borne no male children to the 
deceased. 

During the time of mourning there is no sexual connection allowed among 
the mourners; the period of mourning may be from ten days to a month according 
to the rank of the dead person. When it is over the relatives bring large pots of 
beer and place them at the door of the house in which the mourning is held, then 
some plantains are cooked and with them are mixed some of the kind only used 
for making beer to show it is the food of sorrow. Each of the mourners take a 
little of this food and the remainder is thrown down and trodden under foot in the 
dance which then takes place. The dance goes on all night, and early next morning, 
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when it begins to get light, the mourners cut down the main post which is in the 
centre of the house and put it on the fire. This shows the mainstay is gone. 
Round the fire sitting on the post gather all the widows who have no relatives or 
who are of another tribe. All the widows who have relatives stand round the 
room ; should one of the widows who has a relative present go there and sit on 
the post he would at once remove her or otherwise she would be regarded as the 
sole property of the heir. A fowl is cooked and divided up and each man eats a 
little and the widows eat a small kind of fish like a sprat ; some only smell it and 
throw it down. When this ceremony is over the heir is brought and stands at the 
door of the house, and his uncle (a brother of the deceased) comes and throws over 
him a bark-cloth, and announces to all those present: “This is the heir of the 
deceased.” Each person then comes and ties on his right wrist a few cowrie shells, 
and all those who have unpaid debts come to him and announce the amount the 
deceased owed to them. The heir is next presented with a shield, a spear, and a 
large knife, and a girl is also given to him as a wife; she carries a smaller knife. 
They next go to the garden and cut a bunch of plantains of the kind from which 
beer is made, and this is sent to be made into beer for the people to drink, who 
rejoice that the mourning is ended. When they return a bark-cloth is placed 
inside the house in the place of the master of the house, and the heir goes and 
sits on it. All who come to call and condole with him in the loss of his parent 
give him a few shells which they place on the bark-cloth. 

In the evening a goat is killed and cooked. The liver is cooked separately 
and given to the orphans and the widows; all the mourners who are clean, 
that is, have not had sexual relations, are allowed to partake of the feast. If any 
one, however, who has had sexual relations, eats of the meat, he will be sure to die. 
During the mourning the hair is unkempt and the finger nails left to grow long and 
ashes mixed with water are rubbed on the chest. A girdle of dry plantain leaves 
is worn and plantain fibre placed on the floor and the plantains peeled at the door 
of the house and the skins left there. All the partitions of the house are also 
removed and the whole house thrown open. When the mourning is over the heads 
of all are shaved and the nails trimmed and the house cleaned and renovated. 
The mourning is then at an end. 


The Death and Burial of the King. 


When the king becomes seriously ill few people are allowed to visit him, nor 
are the ordinary people told the nature of the illness ; it is always called influenza. 
Formerly all the wives were allowed to wait on the sick king but on one occasion 
the wives in their sorrow fell upon the sick man and killed him outright, and after 
that only a few to act as nurses and the Katikiro were present during the last days 
of the king. Directly after death the body is washed and the limbs straightened 
out and the body wrapped in bark-clothes and placed in one of the large houses in 
the king’s enclosure. The king’s sister, who holds the office of Nalinya (king’s 
sister), is the guardian with some of the executioners. The large drums kept for 
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the purpose then beat out the news of the death and the fire at the entrance to 
the palace, which is lighted every night when the king is in the capital and in 
health, is extinguished; these are the signs for the people to put on mourning. 
They at once rush to the bananas for the dried leaves and put on old bark-clothes 
with a girdle of the dried leaves as the national sign of sorrow and mourning for 
the king. Then all rush to the king’s enclosure, where they remain all night. 
In the meantime the Katikiro has called up Kasuju, who is the guardian of the 
princes and together they choose a new king. Should they differ about the 
prince to be chosen they fight it out, and the stronger party places their prince 
upon the throne. When the new king is chosen he chooses a new Kago and with 
the Mugema (keeper of the king’s tombs) and the Sebaganzi (brother of the king’s 
mother) the king’s uncle, go to the house where the body is lying in state and 
the king takes a piece of bark-cloth and covers the late king’s face. He then 
with all the people except the Mugema and Kago who remain to guard and look 
after the dead, goes to Busiro to a place called Budo where there is a large stone 
on which the new king sits to be crowned. 

The body of the late king is taken to Busiro the Mugema’s province to: be 
embalmed and is kept there for two months for this purpose. When this period 
has elapsed it is taken to a hill which has been chosen for the tomb aud a house 
built there for its reception. In this hut a kind of bedstead is built on which a 
number of bark-clothes are spread and on these the corpse is placed, more bark- 


clothes are put on the top to cover it and then the door is closed. Around the | 


house a strong fence is made and a number of men and women who held office 
under the late king are put to death, the men on the right side and the women on 
the left. They are the Kauta the king’s cook, the Seruti the brewer, Sebalija 
the chief of the herdsmen, and Kalinda the head of the men who tended at 
the entrance of the enclosure. The women are, Omufumbiro cook, Omusibika 
keeper of the king’s bed, Omusenero drawer of the king’s wine, Omulidamazi the 
keeper of the water. These are brought to the door of the tomb with their hands 
tied behind them and are clubbed to death; their bodies are not removed but left 
where they fell, and the strong fence is to keep off the wild beasts. A second fence 
is then made to enclose all the houses of the keepers of the tomb; these may be 
fifty or more, all of them women who have been the late king’s wives. When the 
fence is completed a number of prisoners who have been imprisoned for various 
crimes by the late king, are brought and killed within the second fence and their 
bodies left as the former were. 

After a period of five months the tomb is visited by the new king’s uncle and 
three chiefs Kago, Mugema, and Sebata with a few soldiers, and Gunju, one of the 
party, enters the tomb and severs the head from the late king’s body and brings 
it out and puts it into an ant heap for the insects to eat off all the flesh. The 
skull is then taken and washed in a special river Ndyabuworu. The door-posts 
of the hut are taken out directly the skull has been removed, and the roof allowed 
to come down so as to prevent anyone else from going into the tomb. The skull 
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after being cleaned is filled, first, with wine which Kalogo, one of the late king’s 
priests, drinks, and then with milk. This man is especially marked out for the 
spirit of the late king to possess. Up to this time the spirit has nut entered any 
dwelling but now is to have a place of its own. The skull is then taken to the 
new king and after he has been told they have brought the king he sends away 
the skull to the tomb, but the lower jaw is placed in a jar made for the purpose, 
~ and this is covered with bark-clothes, and these are made up into the shape of a 
man and decorated with beads, etc. The skull is taken and put back in the tomb, 
but the jaw-bone represents the king as still alive and a house is built for its 
reception. 

In this house, which is also bee-hive shaped, there are two rooms, the outer one 
in which the ordinary people may come and an inner one where the spirit of the 
departed king is said to dwell. In front of the partition is a throne set and 
covered with lion and leopard skins, and again in front of this is a rail of spears 
and shields and knives, most of them of copper and brass and beautifully worked. 
These keep the entrance to the throne sacred. When the Mandwa who is to be 
possessed of the king’s spirit wants to hold converse with the people in the king’s 
name, he first comes to this throne and speaks to the spirit inside the inner room 
and tells the business of the people; he then smokes one or two pipes, and after 
a few moments he begins to rave and is then possessed with the spirit, and speaks 
in the tone of the late king and speaks in the manner as he would have done. 
The spirit after making known its wishes returns to the inner room and the 
man can go away as before. The possession is only periodical. 

In this house all the king’s wives who bore him children live, and in houses 
all around it in a large enclosure are other women who were his wives. Their 
duties are to keep the place in order and look after the large reception room in 
which there is a carpet of grass which is of a scented kind and so laid that not 
one blade of grass is out of order. Near the enclosure is the old Nalinya or queen 
sister who has control of all the place, and with her are several of the late king’s 
chiefs, who now have been pensioned off and hold a piece of land and bear the 
same title as of old. This place is kept in repair by the new king and all the 
fences kept in good order. If any of the women die they are replaced by the 
relatives of the deceased from their clan. 
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THE JAPANESE GOHEI AND THE AINU JNAO. 
By W. G. Aston, C.M.G. 


[Reap at THE MEETING, JuNE 19TH. Puate IX.] 


SuinTo, the old native religion of Japan, though it contains other elements, 
is substantially a nature-worship, the chief deities of which are the Sun-goddess, 
the Moon-god, the Thunder-god, the Wind-gods, and various gods associated with 
growth and the production of food. These natural powers are conceived of as 
having human sentiments, and their worship comprises the offering of such objects 
as would be acceptable to human beings, in order to testify the gratitude of the 
donor or with the object of bringing down future blessings. Probably the more 
enlightened worshipper is well aware that the gods make no use of the things 
presented to them. But this does not affect the real object which he has in view, 
namely, to make his hopes or gratitude visible to gods and men. 


Shinto offerings are of the most varied character. They include weapons, . 


mirrors, tools, agricultural implements, lands, temples, slaves, riding-horses, 
jewellery, food and liquor, and wearing apparel, whether in the form of pieces of 
cloth or of the raw material for their manufacture. It was out of this last 
description of offerings (called nusa by the Japanese) that the gohei were 
developed. The clothing of the ancient Japanese consisted of silk, hempen fabrics, 
and yufu, a stuff woven from the inner bark of the paper-mulberry. At first the 
offerings consisted of so many ounces of hemp or bark-fibre or so many pieces of 
cloth. But later they assumed a more specialised and conventional form, of which 
the accompanying drawing (Fig. 2) will give an idea.’ These were called Oho-nusa 
or “ great offerings,” and are still in use on important occasions, though for ordinary 
purposes they have been superseded by the simplified form (Fig. 3), known to us 
as gohei. The Oho-nusa consist of two wands, placed side by side, from the ends of 
which depend a quantity of hempen fibre? and a number of strips of paper. One 
of the wands is of the cleyera japonica, or evergreen sacred tree. The other is of 
bamboo. Their use is connected with an old Japanese rule of etiquette that 
presents to a superior should be delivered attached to a branch of a tree, the 


1 A slightly different form of Oho-nusa is figured on p. 35 of a valuable paper on “ Ancient 
Japanese Rituals,” contributed by Dr. Karl Florenz to the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, December, 1899. 

2 Reminding us of Homer’s oréupa Oeoio, which was of tufted wool attached to a wand 
Lliad, I, 28. 
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object of which was no doubt to mark a respectful aloofness of the giver from the 
receiver. The paper-strips represent the ywfw, or mulberry-bark fabric. The use 
of yufu for clothing having become obsolete, owing to the introduction of cotton, 
paper, which in Japan is made of the same material, was substituted for it. In the 
Gohei, the hemp and one of the wands are omitted. Another form of nusa, called 
Ko-nusa (little nusa), or Kiri-nusa (cut nusa), consists of paper, with leaves of the 
sacred tree, chopped up and mixed with rice. Travellers in ancient times carried 
this mixture with them in a bag, and made offerings of it to the local deities along 
their way. It was also used when in danger from shipwreck. 

The reason for the prominence given to the gohei almost to the exclusion of 
other kinds of offerings is to be looked for in the fact that the materials for 
clothing which they represent were the currency of ancient Japan, in which all 
values were estimated. They have therefore a representative character. We are 
told, for example, that in A.p. 1151 a wild boar for offering at a certain Shinto 
festivat being unprocurable, eight pieces of cloth (its estimated value) were 
substituted. The representative quality of the gohei is further illustrated by the 
circumstance that gohei made of copper cash (Fig. 5) were known in later times. 

Along with the alteration in the form of the nusa to the present gohei, there 
came a change in the mental attitude of the worshipper. Originally mere offerings, 
they were at length by virtue of long association looked upon as representatives of 
the deity. Scholars like Motoéri and Hirata denounce this view as a corruption of 
later times, but it is no doubt at present the prevailing conception. Hepburn’s 
Japanese dictionary knows no other. It is illustrated by the fact that instead of 
the worshipper bringing gohei to the shrine, these objects are now given out by the 
priest to the worshipper, who takes them home and sets them up in his private 
Kami-dana (god-shelf) or domestic altar. 

A further step is taken when it is believed that on festival occasions the god, 
on a certain formula, called the Kami-oroshi or “bringing down the god,” being 
pronounced, descends into the goheit and remains there during the ceremony, 
taking his departure at its close. In the vulgar Shinto of the present day this 
belief in a real presence of the god is associated with hypnotism. The subject or 
practitioner holds a gohet in his hands, and the violent, unintentional wobbling of 
the gohei, as well as the hypnotic, inspired condition of the subject which ensue, 
are attributed to the presence of the god, which enters his body by this channel. 
Mr. Percival Lowell has given an interesting account of this and associated 
practices in his Oceult Japan. 

Associated with the belief in an actual presence of a deity in the gohei is 
their use in the Harai or purification ceremony, when they were flourished over 
or rubbed against the person to be absolved of ritual uncleanness. It is stated by 
Mr. Fukuzawa, in his recently published autobiography, that when the late Duke 
of Edinburgh visited Japan in 1870 he was subjected to this ceremony before 
being admitted to the Imperial presence. No such ceremony could possibly have 
been permitted in their presence by the British officials concerned; but at a 
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convenient distance, rites with gohet and other Shinto appliances were performed 
in order to exorcise any evil spirits or influences which might have accompanied 
the Prince from abroad. 

There is a still further stage of belief, not, in so far as I am aware, illustrated 
by the gohei, in which the object which has begun by being an offering ends by 
being a distinct god. The gohei, however, are not the only material receptacles 
for the Shinto divinities. Almost every shrine contains a Shintai or “god-body,” 
also called a Zama-shiro or “spirit-representative.” The Shintai has points 
of resemblance to the Greek dyadpa, which was originally, as its derivation 
shows, a votive offering. It is usually packed away in a box, the contents of 
' which are sometimes unknown even to the priest, and may consist of a mirror, 
a sword, a string of beads, a curious stone, a pot, a bow and arrows, etc. Some of 
these objects, which it is clear were originally merely offerings, have attained to 
the rank of independent deities. Thus the mirror, which is the Shintai of 
the Sun-goddess, figures in the ancient mythical records not only as an.offering 
suspended to a branch of the sacred tree but as an emblem or representative of the 
goddess and even as “the great deity worshipped at Ise.” It is also the object 
of a separate cult under the name Ame Kakasu no Kami. The sword Futsunushi, 
presented by the Sun-goddess to the first Mikado, Jimmu Tennd, has numerous 
shrines dedicated to it. Another sword, called Kusanagi or “the herb-mower,” 
has been worshipped for centuries at Atsuta, near Nagoya. It was this sword 
which Susa no wo found in the tail of the great serpent slain by him. 
to rescue a Japanese Andromeda, and sent as an offering to his sister, the 
Sun-goddess. 

The history of the gohet and Shintai lends strong confirmation to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s view that fetishism is a later religious development. 

May we not trace some sort of analogy between these Japanese ideas and the — 
Christian conceptions of the eucharistic bread or wafer as a sacrificial offering, an 
emblem, the seat of a divine presence, or as /e bon Dieu Himself? The history of 
the Indian god Soma also presents points of analogy. 

The inao are to the Ainus of Yezo what the gohei are to the Japanese. They 
are made of willow wands whittled at the top into a mass of shavings in the 
manner shown in the illustration (Fig. 4). If they are compared with the 
Oho-nusa (Fig. 2), it will be seen that there is a general resemblance of form, the 
differences being attributable to the different material used. The inao no doubt 
had their origin among a ruder and poorer people, with whom paper was difficult 
to procure. That they are directly traceable to Japan is further shown by the 
fact that the alternative Ainu name for inao is the Japanese word nusa. This is 
by no means the only evidence of a close relation between the Ainu religion and 
Shinto. The important Ainu words Kamui (god) and ongami (prayer) are also of 
Japanese origin. Another point of agreement is the pre-eminent position given 
in both religions to the Sun-goddess and the recognition by both of a dual 
principle in the pairs of spirits—the aratama (rough spirit) and nigitama (gentle 
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spirit) of the Japanese, the shi acha (rough uncle) and mo acha (uncle of peace) of 
the Ainus. 

There is, moreover, another curious link between the Ainu inao and the 
Japanese gohet or nusa which has a special interest of its own. We learn from 
the Makura no Sdshi, a work written about A.D. 1000, that it was then the custom, 
during the spring festival, for the boys in the Imperial Palace to go about striking 
the young women on the loins with the potsticks used for making gruel! on that 
occasion. This was supposed to ensure fertility. It reminds us of the Roman 
practice at the spring festival of Lupercalia, alluded to by Shakespeare in his 
Julius Caesar— 


“Forget not in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia ; for our elders say 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their steril curse.” 

Now the Japanese antiquary and novelist Kidden, in his work entitled 
Kottoshiu, written about a century ago, informs us that this custom was at that 
time still in vogue in the northern province of Echigo. He gives a drawing 
(Fig. 5) of the sticks used for the purpose, which, it will be observed, are in every 
way similar to the Ainu inao. For the explanation of this coincidence we are 
left to conjecture. It seems possible that the persons who first used these objects 
instead of the older potsticks were familiar with them as cheaper substitutes for 
the hemp or paper gohet or nusa, and that the practice dates from a time when 
they were no longer considered as offerings but as embodiments of a divine 
presence, and therefore naturally possessed of greater potency than common 
potsticks. One name for them is iwai-gi. Iwai means taboo, religious abstinence, 
worship, sacred, holy, congratulation, blessing; and gi is for ki, wood or stick. 
Another name is Kedzuri-kake, which means “ part-shaven.” A Japanese book of 
the early eighteenth century informs us that sticks resembling the wands used for 
offerings at the purification ceremony were part-shaven, and set up in bundles at 
the four corners of the Gion shrine in Kioto on the last day of the year. The 
priests, after prayers were recited, broke up the bundles and set fire to the sticks, 
which the people then carried home to light their household fires with for the new 
year. The object of this ceremony was to avert pestilence. These sticks were 
also called Kedzuri-kake. 

Authorities are not agreed as to the precise character of the inao. Most 
travellers, including Miss Bird, usually an accurate observer, describe them as 
household gods. On the other hand, the Rev. John Batchelor, who resided for 
eight years among the Ainus and was well acquainted with their language, says 
in his Ainu of Japan: “It is no matter for surprise that travellers have taken 


1 The gruel was of small red beans. Red is a masculine colour and is calculated to correct 
the feminine (or gloomy) influences remaining over from the winter season. But this is perhaps 
a later hypothesis only. 
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the znao to be gods; in fact, it would have been a great wonder had they not done 
so. But enough has been said to show that in no sense can the willow-wands be 
called gods. They are merely offerings to the various deities.”1 Mr. Batchelor’s 
view is doubtless in the main correct. At the same time, when we remember the 
craving of some humanity for a tangible, visible, concrete object of worship, and 
the fact that in Japan and elsewhere the offering has been known to pass into 
the god, we may suspect that the contrary opinion held by Miss Bird is 
something more than mere surmise. It would not be surprising to find that there 
are some Ainus to whom the inao are actually gods. : 


! In a paper contributed by Mr. Batchelor to the Transactions of the Japan Asiatic Society in 
1895, he modifies the statement quoted above, and admits that in some cases the inao are direct 
objects of worship, or, to use his own words, “ genuine fetiches.” 
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NOTE UPON THE NATIVES OF SAVAGE ISLAND, OR NIUE. 
By THOMSON. 


Wuex Cook discovered Savage Island, he found it impossible to establish 
communication with the natives: “the endeavours we used to bring them to a 
parley were to no purpose; for they came with the ferocity of wild boars, and 
threw their darts.” The Rev. John Williams, during his memorable voyage in the 
Messenger of Peace, in 1830, recruited two Niué boys, and subsequently sent them 
back to the island as teachers, but, after a time, influenza having broken out 
among the natives, and the two youths being accused of bringing it from Tahiti, 
one was killed together with his father. The other escaped in company with the 
boy who returned as a Christian teacher in 1848. Dr. Turner, who visited the 
island in 1848 and in 1859, writes, “ Natives of other islands who drifted there in 
distress, whether from Tonga, Samoa, or elsewhere, were invariably killed. Any 
of their own people who went away in a ship, and came back, were killed, and all 
this was occasioned by a dread of disease. For years after they began to venture 
out to ships they would not immediately use anything obtained, but hung it in the 
bush in quarantine for weeks.” 

Dr. Turner had great difficulty in landing the Niué teacher trained in Samoa ; 
armed crowds rushed down to kill him; they wanted to send his canoe and his 
chest back to the mission ship as soon as they were landed, saying that the foreign 
wood would cause disease among them. It is possible that an epidemic following 
the Tongan invasion, or the arrival of castaways from other islands, had engendered 
this dread of disease that led to so murderous a system of quarantine. The only 
tradition of a visit from foreigners that seems to have an historical basis, is that 
recording the invasion of the Tongans. According to the Niué tradition, the 
natives awaited the Tongan attack behind a chasm, a rent in the limestone roof of 
a cave near Alofi, which they had cunningly concealed with boughs. The Tongans, 
ignorant of the pitfall, attacked desperately, and were precipitated into the cave 
and killed. The cave was shown to me, and some human bones were unearthed in 
proof of the story, but seeing that until recently caves were the usual places of 
burial, they were not convincing evidence. A Tongan tradition evidently refers to 


the same event. 

At a date that may be computed by generations as about 1535, Takalaua, 
the King of Tonga, was assassinated, and his son, Kau-ulu-fonua, pursued the 
murderers from island to island until he caught and slew them at Futuna. Among 
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the islands in which the murderers took refuge was Savage Island, and here the 
pursuers landed upon a rock separated from the mainland by a narrow chasm, 
across which the enemy had laid boughs. But in this version, as might be 
expected from a Tongan narrator, they overleapt the chasm, and put the native 
army to flight—a more probable result of the battle when the relative prowess of 
the two peoples is compared. There is another Tongan tradition of a canoe 
belonging to the King of Tonga drifting to Savage Island, but the tradition is too 
fragmentary to warrant any attempt to fix the date. But the facts that the 
Savage Islanders use the word “Tonga” to denote all foreign countries, and that 
“Tui Tonga” was the title of the best known of their kings, point to an 
intercourse with Tonga in comparatively remote times. 

On the other hand, it is quite clear that the Savage Islanders are not a mere 
offshoot from the Tongan stock, nor even pure Polynesians. The institutions of 
Tonga are a dominant aristocracy ; those of Niué are republican. In Tonga every 
public ceremony was accompanied by a highly elaborate ritual; in Niué dignity 
and gentle manners were unknown. The Tongan mode of warfare was frontal 
attack by desperate charges ; the Niudan, a series of feints intended to frighten 
the enemy, and entice him into ambush. The physiognomy of the people is not 
pure Polynesian; there seem to be two types, the one Polynesian, and the other 
Micronesian, with all the gradations of hybrids between the two races, and I 
question whether the island was not originally peopled from the Line Islands, 
and the population modified by successive immigrations from Tonga, Raratonga, 
Aitutaki and Samoa. The language, it is true, appears to be very much like the 
Tongan, for I was able to understand the gist of everything that was said, but 
the immigration of a superior race has often had the effect of impressing its 
language and laws upon the inferior long before any. change takes place in the 
physical type. In Ongtong Java, for instance, there is a Melanesian race speaking 
a Polynesian tongue, the result of intercourse with the crew of a single canoe 
which drifted thither from Tonga, in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

The institutions of Niué seem always to have been republican. In ancient 
times the ruling power was held by the “ toa,” or fighting men, and the party that 
happened for the moment to be in the ascendant elected a king to be their mouth- 
piece. It was a dignity that cost its holder dearly, for the object of the opposition 
party was invariably to kill the king, and a violent death had come to be so often 
the appanage of royalty that for eighty years before the introduction of Christianity, 
and the consequent cessation of warfare, no one could be found willing to 
undertake the office. Since the missionaries have controlled the island there have 
been three kings; they were elected by the chiefs of villages, who had been 
themselves elected by the people. They governed with the consent of a council 
of these chiefs which met in the open air once a month, and they carried out their 
decrees by the force of public opinion. There were no taxes beyond the obligation 
to provide feasts for these councils, and occasionally to carry food to the king, or 
to the chiefs of villages. 
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The following is a list of the kings as far back as their names are recorded :— 


Punimata, of Halafualangi, reigned at Fatuaua. (Died.) 
Ngalianga, of Pulaki. (Killed.) 

Patuavalu, of Puato. (Died.) 

Fokimata, of Pulaki. (Died.) 

Pakieto, of Utavavau. (Starved to death.) 


Interregnum of eighty years. 
Tuitonga. (Succeeded 1876.) 
Fataaiki. (Succeeded 1888.) 
Tongia. (Succeeded 1898 after interregnum of two years.) 


Religion.—There were no idols in Niué. The two great deities were, as in 
New Zealand and in Tonga, Tangaloa and Maw’. There is no tradition of them as 
living men. Maui pushed up the island by successive efforts, first as high as a 
reef, awash at low tide, and then as high as Tonga, and then, by a final heave, to its 
present height. The Niué story of the peopling of the earth is almost identical 
with the Maori tradition, The earth lay locked in the embraces of her spouse, 
the heaven, and man, their progeny, lying between them, panted for air. Uniting 
their strength, men tore their parents apart, and the rain-drops are the tears shed 
by Heaven at being sundered from his bride. 

Every tribe had its tutelary deity, who was probably a deified ancestor. The 
belief in an after-existence was shadowy. The virtuous passed into Ahonoa. 
(Everlasting Light); evildoers into Po (Darkness). The virtues were kindness, 
chastity, theft from another tribe, and the slaughter of an enemy ; the vices, theft 
from a member of one’s own tribe, breaking an agreement or a tabu, cowardice, 
and homicide in time of peace. 

That the dead reappear is believed even now after many years of mission 
teaching. When a man is dying his friends take food to him, and say “ Be good ; 
if you leave us, go altogether.” When they buried the body they threw heavy 
stones upon the grave to keep the “ Aitu” down, and wailed forty nights. Only 
three years ago a woman burned her daughter’s grave, because she said that the 
spirit was afflicting her with sickness. They spread a piece of white Seapo 
(bark-cloth) beside the body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is carefully 
wrapped up, and buried with the body; it is the Mo’ui, the Soul. 

The dead cannot be summoned to answer questions, but even now widows go 
to the graves of their dead husbands, and call upon them to help them when they 
are oppressed. 

The office of priest, Taula’atua, was hereditary. Priests were inspired by 
a draught of kava (piper methysticum) which was not drunk at other times. The 
offerings made to the gods were the priests’ perquisites. Th-~e were no temples ; 
the gods visited their priests in sacred mounds or clearings. 1 late heathen times 
the gods did not take animal forms, but there is a trace of totemism in the 
tabu of certain animals to particular tribes. The moko lizard peculiar to the 
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island was sacred throughout Niué; the Lulu owl was tabu to the people of 
Alofi. 

The priests, both male and female, had much political influence, and the 
“toa” found it to their advantage to be on good terms with them, although 
they themselves had the power of invoking the gods without the intermediary 
of a priest. 

There was no festival for initiation, though a feast was always held when a 
boy assumed the maro, the girdle of males. Ceremonial purification was necessary 
for those who had touched a dead body, or infringed a tabu. These were forbidden 
for a period to lift food to their mouths; they were fed by others, and drank as 
animals do. Human sacrifice was unknown. 

There is a very curious survival of circumcision, a rite which, the natives say, 
has never been actually practised since they can remember, though it is almost 
universal in Tonga, Samoa and Fiji. The child is laid on the ground under an 
awning of native cloth, and an old man makes the sign of circumcision round the 
foreskin with his forefinger. A child not so initiated is never regarded as a full- 
born member of the tribe. Tattooing was not practised in ancient times, but it is 
now being introduced by men who have been to Samoa or Tonga as labourers. 

Witcheraft.—There is a prevailing belief that people can be hag-ridden. Not 
long azo a woman of Alofi was so affected. She rushed madly about the country, 
and seemed to be incapable of sleeping. When asked whose spirit had entered 
into her, she readily gave his name, and though her friends knew no way of 
exorcising the evil spirit, she eventually recovered. Exorcism by secret invocation 
is practised to neutralise curses. The ordinary form of witchcraft was to take the 
soil on which an enemy had set his footprint to a sacred place, and curse it in 
order that he might be afflicted with lameness. In preparing for war a piece of 
green kava was bound on either side of the spear to strike the enemy with blind- 
ness. Nowadays the commonest form of witchcraft is to put a live lizard ina 
bottle and bury it under a cocoanut tree; any person who drinks the water of the 
cocoanuts is destroyed. I asked King Tongia whether the priests had the power 
of making warriors invulnerable. He replied that they all claimed to have this 
power, but that, so far as his observation went, it was unwise to trust only 
to their skill: he had observed that the foolhardy got killed all the same. 

Diseases—Mr. W. H. Head, who has been more than 30 years on the 
island, stated that yaws (Zona) and phthisis were quite unknown before the 
arrival of the Samoan teachers. The natives, when he first arrived, generally 
seemed to die of old age. Coughs and colds were then unknown. The diseases 
of that time were 'Makulokuli (a difficulty in passing water), lupus and 
scrofula. Since the intercourse with ships, the policy which earned for the Niué 
people from Cook the name of “ Savage Islanders,” has been amply justified. In 
these days every child has yaws as a matter of course, though the disease might 
easily be stamped out by isolation. Whooping-cough has never left the island 
since its introduction. Measles, introduced in 1898 by a returning labourer, 
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occasioned about 100 deaths, but, though it lasted twelve months, so efficient was 
the natives’ quarantine of infected villages, that the village of Tuapa escaped it 
altogether. Syphilis, unknown 34 years ago, is said to be very prevalent in the 
tertiary form, especially among infants: as its native name, “Tona Tahiti,” indicates 
it was brought from Tahiti. There is not much ophthalmia, which is strange, in 
view of the enormous number of flies that used to infest the island. It is a 
remarkable fact that the flies completely disappeared early in the present year 
1900. Not one was seen during my visit. Deformities are rare. There are a few 
cases of insanity, and the people are disposed to treat them unkindly. Even in 
these days serious illness is always regarded as possession by an evil spirit. 

Medical Treatment.—Nearly all the old women are medical practitioners, and 
the number of herbal decoctions that they administer to a sick person is incredible. 
The best known of these native doctors take heavy fees in kind, but their faith 
in their own nostrums must be slender, for they themselves have recourse to 
the dispensaries of the Mission and Mr. Head whenever they are ill. Mr. Head 
told me that he finds that the natives require smaller doses of drugs than 
Europeans. 

Infanticide used to be common in the cases of illegitimate children, and 
children born in time of war. In the latter case the child was disposed of by 
Fakafolau, that is to say, it was put into an ornamented cradle, and, with many 
tears, set adrift upon the sea. Mothers are very affectionate to their children. 

Midwifery —A professional midwife attends at delivery, and the husband 
may, or may not, be present. The woman is delivered in a sitting posture. The 
midwife assists the labour by squeezing the abdomen: it the afterbirth is slow in 
coming away she becomes frightened, and tries to hasten it by treading on the 
abdomen. The umbilical cord was formerly severed with the teeth rather near 
the child: it is now cut long with scissors, and coiled down without tying. Feasts 
were held at various stages in the infant’s growth. a 

Mal-presentations are very rare, and the women suffer but little in childbirth. 
Mr. Head has seen women walk four or five miles the day following their delivery. 
The child was usually suckled about twelve months, during which period there was 
strict sexual abstention between the parents. It was weaned upon taro, chewed 
by the mother, who now, unfortunately, is addicted to smoking the rankest tobacco 
in a pipe. 

Abortion was formerly common, because if a couple did not come together 
with the consent of the girl’s relations, they were punished. Drugs and trampling 
on the abdomen were the usual methods employed. Abortion seems to be less 
common now since the law against seduction is administered with caprice, and 
influence can generally be brought to screen those who offend against it. An 
illegitimate child has no disabilities, and its parents do not suffer in public 
estimation. The absence of so many of the men, and the consequent predominance 
of women, are sufficient to account for a large increase in illegitimacy. 

The marriage of first cousins is not popular as in Fiji. The offspring of two 
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sisters are absolutely forbidden to marry, but the children of two brothers, or of a 
brother and sister, may do so without being held guilty of incest. In the old days 
a young man took a present to the parents of the girl, and, if it was accepted, a 
feast fulfilled all the formalities. If he took the girl without the leave of her 
parents, and could not command the influence of the “ toas,” he was clubbed. The 
abduction of married women into the bush has lately become common. 

Native families are large. Families of five and six are frequently met with, 
and there is more than one woman on the island who has given birth to sixteen 
children. There used to be no barren women, but now, owing perhaps to sexual 
excesses at an early age, childless women are not uncommon. These generally 
adopt children, to whom they behave in all respects as if they had borne them. 

Funeral customs.—Before a man is dead his shroud is unfolded, and the funeral 
feast prepared, all these preparations being made before his eyes. Food is presented 
to him as an inducement not to leave his wraith behind him, and his relations 
trouble his last moments with questions regarding the disposition of his property. 
His wishes on this subject are held to be as binding as a will. That curious power 
of self-abandonment, which enables a sick man to foretell the hour of his death, is 
as common here as it is in other parts of the Pacific. As soon as life is extinct, 
the body is oiled and wrapped in its shroud, and the mourners agree upon a time 
for wailing, which they do with every semblance of frantic grief. The feast is 
eaten, and on the following day the body is carried to a shallow grave, dug in the 
coral rock somewhere between the public road and the edge of the cliff. Before 
Christian times it was simply laid upon the floor of one of the burying caves. 
Stones are laid upon it to keep the “ Aitu” down, and a neat grave of coloured 
pebbles, or a rounded vault of white concrete, lettered in relief, is built over it. 
The side of the road which skirts the western coast is full of such graves. The 
acquisitive character of the people is sometimes shown disagreeably in their 
determination that the most precious of their possessions should be buried with 
them, lest their relations should benefit by them. Quite lately, an old woman 
tried to extort a promise from Mr. Head that he would throw her favourite axe 
into her grave. On the other hand the relations tend the grave for a long time 
after death, laying garlands and valuables, such as sewing machines, upon it. The 
old custom of Fakalilifi, or cutting down the fruit trees of the deceased with the 
idea of doing him honour in preventing lesser men from using what has been his, 
is dying out, but most of the personal chattels are still destroyed. 

Warfare——The Savage Islanders were not so impetuous as the Tongans and 
Samoans. They avoided frontal attacks, and trusted rather to terrifying the 
enemy by aseries of feints. Some of these manceuvres were shown to us at an 
entertainment given in our honour. The warriors, brandishing either a spear, or 
a two-handed paddle-club, drew their tangled hair over their eyes, and chewed 
their beards with the most horrible grimaces. They advanced upon one another 
with a remarkable pantomime of battle-fury, always on the ace of striking, but 
always retiring before the fatal blow was struck. The king, Tongia, in relating 
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the prowess of his forefather, “the greatest warrior in the world,” showed Mr. 
Lawes the spot where he had met his match in the “second greatest warrior.” 
Mr. Lawes, seeing that the space was confined, asked which of them was killed. 
“Oh, neither of them,” the king replied. This historic duel was probably a fair 
example of Savage Island warfare. Cannibalism was never practised. 

Land.—The land belongs to clans represented by their heads. In fighting 
times the braves (toa) ignored all rights and seized upon any land that they were 
strong enough to hold. At present there is land enough for all, and the junior 
members of the clan come to the headman whenever they want land to plant upon. 
Titles can be acquired by cultivation. The planting of yams or plantains by 
permission confers no title, but the planting of cocoanuts does so. Thus, there 
being no boundary marks, encroachment by planting these trees is a continual 
cause of friction. It presses particularly hard upon widows and orphans, who are 
frequently robbed of the land inherited from their dead husbands and fathers. 
The excuse given for this injustice is that the child belongs to its mother’s clan, 
and that the mother and child should seek land from its mother’s kin, but the 
majority of natives condemn the practice. The Pacific Islands Company have 
recently applied for a lease of 200 acres, and though the land for which they have 
applied is not in occupation, they have failed because there is no one whose 
individual interest is sufficient to warrant him in granting a lease. The headman 
receives a sort of rent in the form of service and produce, and the first-fruits, 
formerly offered to the gods, are sometimes presented to him. 

Relationships are traced back four or five generations. The people seem to 
be in a transition state between patriarchy and matriarchy. A grown son succeeds 
to his father’s house and land, but daughters appear to have greater claims upon 
their maternal uncle. Though these claims are universally recognised, there is 
nothing approaching the rights of the Fijian Vasu. The testamentary power of a 
dying man related to his house, his land, and such of his personal effects as ought 
not rightfully to be destroyed out of respect to his memory. 

Justice—In ancient times the only tribunal was the Pulangi tau, or Council 
of War. There was no principle of procedure, and the accused was never present. 
The code was the Les talionis, except when the personal influence of the accused 
screened him from the consequences of his crime. Murder—that is, the killing of 
a member of the tribe, for the slaying of an enemy was a virtue rather than a 
crime—was punished by death. The sentence was carried out by the Kopenga: a 
man was told off to afo (betray) the doomed person by making friends with him, and 
then enticing him into the bush on the pretence of taking him to an assignation: 
there warriors lay in wait and fell upon him unawares. Adultery was punished by 
fine or by the club according to the importance of the offender, and there were 
instances of persons being condemned to be the slaves of their accusers. The 
gratification of private revenge was recognised, and justice was administered 
capriciously as must always be the case in a society that tolerates might as right. 

rom the whalers that visited the island the natives first heard of the stocks as a 
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punishment, and in a deep cave near Tuapa, from which all light is excluded, 
some of these instruments may still be seen. 

At present there is a judge in each village. A message is sent to the accused 
ordering him to appear, and if he refuses the court adjourns wutil such time as the 
importunities of his neighbours worry him into surrendering to the charge, for 
there are no paid police. The main object of the trial is to induce the accused to 
confess. Sometimes he is allowed to swear his innocence on the Bible, for perjury, 
so committed, weighs heavily on the conscience, and produces illness and 
consequent confession. When there is no clue to the perpetrator of a crime it 
is not unusual to curse him on the Bible, and confessions due to fear of the 
consequences of such a curse are common. The ordinary punishments are 
labour on the roads, making limekilns (calculated at two weeks’ labour each), and 
fines; but the difficulty of enforcing the two first have led to a preference for fines 
for all offences, and, as the fines are usually paid by the relations, crime may be 
said to go unpunished. The commonest offences at the present time are adultery 
and encroachment on land, the adultery being generally abduction into the bush. 
For theft and housebreaking restitution is ordered in addition to any other punish- 
ment, and it is owing to this wise rule that there are so few complaints against the 
native government on the part of Europeans. Justice is powerless to deal with 
great crimes. In 1887 a man named Koteka murdered his brother. He was 
condemned to perpetual labour on the roads, but, shortly after, a ship coming in, 
he boarded her without opposition and escaped to Manahiki to the great relief of 
the native authorities. There is a primitive but very eflicacious way of dealing 
with sedition : the monthly council sends a message to the suspected village that 
they intend to meet there, and that they expect a lavish entertainment, knowing 
that, in order to escape this tax, the majority of the villagers will be in favour 
of law and order, and will enforce it. 

The emigration of the young men as labourers is a purely modern development, 
and it is difficult to explain. Their early experience of recruiters could not have 
been favourable. In 1867 the notorious pirate, Bully Hayes, called at the island, 
and, choosing a moment when his vessel was crowded with natives, he made sail. 
Having landed his 80 unwilling passengers on an uninhabited island, he returned 
to Niué with the excuse that they had refused to leave his vessel, and, his native 
crew having enticed some 70 girls on board during the night, he set his course for 
Tahiti, picking up the 80 men on the way. At Tahiti he sold his passengers as 
labourers on the plantations, and very few of them ever returned to their homes. 


In their industry and energy the Savage Islands are a great contrast to the 
other Polynesian races. Whether at home or abroad, they do a full day’s labour. 
In Niué men carry loads of copra of 150 lbs. weight nine miles to sell to a store- 
keeper. They are now attempting to cut through a limestone bluff to grade the 
road for wheet-trafiic. This work, which could easily have been accomplished by 
blasting, they were laboriously doing by lighting fires ou the rock to convert it 
into lime, and chipping it off with hammers. They earu 4s. a day from the traders 
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for shipping copra, and lately they have shown a disposition to strike for 8s., which 
is the smallest advance they seem capable of understanding. The ordinary wages 
on plantations abroad are £2 a month, but on the steamers they make as much as 
£5 10s. Within a few days of his return a labourer has parted with all his acquired 
property to his friends, and is as poor as when he left home, and in a few weeks he 
is ready to re-engage with the first recruiting vessel that calls at the island. 

While their industry shows no symptom of abatement, there is a marked 
deterioration in their morality. Mr. Lawes thinks that the absence of so many 
of the young men leads to the corruption of young boys by the women whose 
husbands are away, or who can find no husbands. Seduction, which was severely 
punished in heathen times, is no longer resented, but, strangely enough, married 
men are very jealous of their wives, and never leave them out of their sight, except 
when they are absent on night-fishing, and then they confide them’ to the guardian- 
ship of their sisters, who are pledged to sleep by their sides. The outward 
demeanour of the women, however, is modest. 

Dvess.—The former dress was, for males the Maro, or perineal bandage 
assumed at puberty, and for females a petticoat of fibre. The men now wear 
European clothes, and the women the flowing sague worn by the women of Samoa 
and Tahiti. Both sexes wear hats plaited on the island. Whatever has been 
gained in decency has been lost in picturesqueness. 

The villages are the cleanest and neatest in the Pacific. Every native house- 
holder has a hut on his plantation, and a neatly built concrete house in the village. 
The roof is thatched, the walls whitewashed, the windows closed with a sort of 
rough venetian of wood smoothed with the adze, and pivoted on the centre of each 
slat so as to exclude the sun while admitting the air. These houses are sometimes 
floored with rough planks cut from the log with the adze. But the older natives 
seem to keep these houses for show, using in preference little native-built hovels 
behind, which they burn down when too ruinous for occupation. 

There is a marked decline in the influence of the mission, which formerly held 
absolute sway, and a consequent recrudescence of heathen superstition. Mr. Bell, 
who was seven years on the island, says that incantations are now constantly sung 
over the sick by professional wizards. The mission still wields some authority, 
through its power of expelling offenders from the church membership, which 
entails some social ostracism, but Mr. Lawes thinks that his personal influence is 
declining, especially with those who have been abroad, and have associated with the 
lower sort of Euopean. With all their faults, however, it is impossible not to like 
a people who, if they do not respect their own chiefs, pay heed to the opinion of 
white men; who, with the keenest trading instinct, are honest in their dealings, and 
exact honesty from others; who, while so excitable that a mere domestic quarrel 
will drive them to suicide, are energetic, friendly and good-tempered ; and who 
promise, under English control, to be the most contented and prosperous little 
community in the Pacific. 


Vou, XXXI (N.S. IV). L 
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STORIES FROM THE SOUTHERN NEW HEBRIDES, WITH 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


By Sripney H. Ray. 


THESE stories, with the exception of the last, were sent to me some years 
ago by the Presbyterian missionaries in the Southern New Hebrides, the Rev. 
W. Gray and Rev. Dr. Gunn. They come from a most interesting region of 
Melanesia, from the islands of Tanna, Aniwa, and Futuna, where the Polynesian 
and Melanesian people have met and mingled to such an extent that, except in 
language, they are indistinguishable from each other. The people of the three 
islands belong to the darkest and most frizzly-haired section of the Melanesian 
race, but whilst the language of Tanna, differing in some respects from the 
languages of the northern and central parts of the Melanesian Archipelago, is still 
to be classed with them as essentially a Melanesian language, the languages of 
Aniwa and Futuna are in vocabulary and grammar closely related to the tongues 
of Eastern Polynesia. 

The names of the islands of Aniwa and Futuna are decidedly Polynesian, the 
former meaning “a place abounding in coconuts,” and the latter recalling the 
name of an island of the Tonga group (Horn Island) also called Futuna. The 
relations of the New Hebrides Futuna and that of Horn Island need not be 
discussed here, but it may suffice to state that there is no decided evidence of any 
migration from the eastern island to the western. 

The first four stories originated through inquiries being made of the natives 
as to whether they knew anything about Tangaloa and Mauitikitiki, who are by 
far the most prominent persons in the folk-tales and myths of Eastern Polynesia. 
Inquiries were also made regarding various other persons, places, and objects 
referred to in the Eastern legends. These may form the subject of another 
communication. In Futuna and Aniwa, Mauitikitiki is called Moshikishiki; in 
other islands of the New Hebrides (Aneityum, Efate, and Nguna) he is called by 
his Polynesian name Mauitikitiki. In Tanna the name becomes Motikitiki or 
Matiktiki. Summaries of the actions of Mauitikitiki in various islands of the 
east are given by Tregear,' but none of them correspond to the Futuna and Tanna 
exploits related here. The Futuna people also credit Moshikishiki with forbidding 
the introduction of sorcery into the island. A partially sunken rock at some 
distance from the shore is pointed out as the canoe which was bringing it. 


1 Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary. Wellington, 1891 ; article “‘ Maui.” 
L 2 
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1.—MOsHIKISHIKI and Taposiest. Futuna. Rev. Dr. Gunn. 


Taposiesi! was a devourer of men, who devoured all the big people, and kept 
the children in the marae? in Pau’ until they were big, and then he ate them. 
One day he went up Kirisavini* and met Moshikishiki, who had made himself young 
like a boy, and had been sharpening a stone axe. Taposiesi asked him, “ Whence 
came you?” “I was playing,” he answered. “Come down to your brothers in the 
marae.” They both went down, and heard the noise of the boys playing inside. 
Moshikishiki was put inside too. Taposiesi went away to his plantation. When 
he was away Moshikishiki asked the children what they were doing. “Playing, 
just waiting until our grandfather returns.” “He is just deceiving you,” said 
Moshikishiki; “he is feeding you up until you are big, and then he will eat you.” 
He then took them away down to Tavesua.’ Taposiesi, hearing no sound from 
the house in the marac, came down and found no one inside. “ What has become 
of my grandchildren ?” he said. He went down to the cliff, and saw them on the 
beach below. “What are you doing down there, my grandchildren?” and he 
went down after them, hoping to enclose them inside the rocks. But Moshikishiki 
cut the rocks at Masuataga,® and he and the boys went out towards the sea. 
Taposiesi followed. They went on with Moshikishiki at Taringakasi, and went on 
to Sia, and climbed up Feiava, and went on towards Mounga.’ They climbed 
tamakopu.s The boys became the seeds and Moshikishiki the core of the 
breadfruit. Taposiesi said, “This is my breadfruit,” and went to get firewood to 
cook it. When he was making the fire the boys watered it (urinated) and put it 
out. He went away to get more food. When he was away they left the 
tamakopu and climbed by means of the ¢aric® up into the sky. When Taposiesi 
returned he found no one in the breadfruit tree, but saw them in the sky. “ How 
did you get up there, my grandchildren? Give me the vine (or creeper) that I 
may climb up.” They threw it down to him and pulled him up some distance and 
then let go. “How did you let me fall?” asked Taposiesi. ‘“ You did not take a 
good hold.” He tried again, and fell, and laid down. One of the boys came down 
like a fly (tavrango)” and examined him. He went up and said, “He is dead.” 
Another came down like a large black ant (tavoata)'"' and examined him. He 
passed through him, entering at the mouth. “He is dead,” he said. The other 
boys came down. “Where do you stay?” asked Moshikishiki of one. “I ama 
man of Mounga.” “ You will stay in Mounga.” “ What is your land?” he asked 
of another. “Sia.” “Then you will stay in Sia.” “Whatis yourland?” “lam 
a man of Asoa.” “You will go to Asoa.” “What is your land?” “ Akana.” 
“Go.” “What is your land?” “Matangi.” “Go.” “What is your land?” 
“ Raro.” “Go.” “What is your land?” “Pau.” “Then we two will go.” And 
thus Moshikishiki took up his stay in Pau,” 
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2.—MAtIKtiki and Tanna. Rev. W. Gray. 


Teramsiumis,' having eaten all the inhabitants, goes and looks for black people, 
eats them, then looks for white people (this does not mean Europeans), and takes 
them and throws them into a hole of a rock and shuts them up, and says to them, 
that they are to wait for him till he goes and makes nikast neré? for their food. 
They remain in the cave and sing and dance. 

Matiktiki goes past and knows that he hears dancing. He says, “Ho! who 
are you?” They dance, but say, “We here.” But he says, “Who are you?” 
But they say, “We here, our ancestor goes to make nikast nert for our food.” 
But he says, “ They say he goes to make nikast nert for your food, whereas he kills 
you and goes to make niparara® with you.” But one says, “ Alas! my father-in- 
law!” But another says, “Alas! my father!” Matiktiki stands and holds a 
Sufaut and breaks in pieces the rock. They come out, and going up, run until 
they come to a place and see a row of fish shorewards. They eat and leave none 
of Téramsimis’ food. 

Téramsimis runs and runs and cleans nikast nert and goes back to the hole 
of the rock and sees they are gone. But he says (with bad language), “I have 
spoilt all my food!” He runs and runs, holding his head down westward 
and feels it cold; he runs eastward till he feels it hot; he runs and eats his 
fish. 

Matiktiki and the children (the fellows out of the cave) run and feel they are 
tired (?), and look up and see a makopo® hanging. They go up and pull out its 
core. The children go in and fill up the space (a hole about six inches long and 
one inch and a half in diameter). Matiktiki sits on the edge of the core hole and 
puts in again the core. 

Téramsimiis runs and runs, and feels hunger biting him greatly, and looks up 
at that makopo and sees it hanging. He says, “ Let me pluck the makopo and cook 
and eat it, and be satisfied, and search for my food” («e., for those who had escaped 
from the cave). He goes and takes wood, and heaps it together and climbs and 
plucks the makopo and comes down and lays it on the fire and cooks it. The 
youngsters feel the steam which is killing them. Matiktiki tells them to put out 
the fire (as in previous story), and the fire goes out. Téramsimis takes away the 
breadfruit and lays it down and goes and looks agaix for wood. They pull out the 
core and come out and put the core in again and run and run, and look up at a 
she-oak tree, and see it standing inland. They run inland. Matiktiki says, 
“Hasten for the she-oak.” They hasten and hasten, and come just there below. 
Climbing up, they all go to the top. Matiktiki has already seated himself in the 
fork of the tree. 

Téramsimiis looks for them, and was going hither and thither, and goes up 
and looks down into a pool of water. Matiktiki tosses frequently his crest of 
feathers. Téramsimiis (seeing Matiktiki reflected in th» pov l) springs down and 
splashes in the water-hole and comes up and was stanuing. Matiktiki says, 
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“ Youngsters! laugh.” The youngsters laugh, and say “Ho! what are you doing . 
there after having run hither and thither?” He says, “Alas! my children. 
How do they manage to go there?” They say, “We went on the palms of our 
hands.” He goes there on his hands and splits them, and says, “ Alas! I have 
split and spoiled my hands. How do you always do it?” They say, “ We went 
on the soles of our feet.” (The same thing befalls his feet, his head, and his 
knees.) Matiktiki says, “We went on this thing,” and lets down a small rope, to 
which Téramsimiis hangs on, and goes up, and cannot make the fork of the tree, 
and says, “Alas! my food! You do tease me.” Matiktiki takes a fufaw and cuts 
in two the small rope, and he falls down and strikes on the ground. 

They send forth a black dove. It goes and shouts into his ear, and finds that 
he lies and is silent. They send a bronze-wing dove, and it wails and finds 
that he lies and is silent. They send a méaht.’ It bites him and sees that he lies 
and is silent. They send a kawyameta® It goes and stoops and passes right 
through the body. They see blood stains upon it. (Hence its red breast.) They 
exclaim, “He is dead verily.” They come down and go and behold. Matiktiki 
takes a bamboo fishing-rod (from which he makes a knife) that he may lance 
the body. One by one they rise till every one who had been eaten came 
to life. 


3. TANGAROA, THE ORIGIN OF Coconuts. Aniwa. Rev. Dr. Gunn. 


Tangaroa’ lived in Tavakosura in Aniwa. There was a woman, named Keke, 
in the district of Ravaru. Tangaroa was one day following the course of the 
vine of a keire,? and Keke met him. He took her for his wife, and they had a 
son, and they lived in Tavakosura. Tangaroa now and again left Aniwa and went 
over to Rupapu® and to Nahabusima*t and to Namera’ and to other parts of 
Tanna. When he went away, he left part of him behind as he was big and long 
like a house. Once he went away altogether, and then the woman took her 
child and returned to Ravaru. When Tangaroa returned to Tavakosura, he found 
that his wife and child were gone. “ Where are they two gone to?” and he blew 
a Pan’s pipe. “ What is that?” asked his wife of those round about. “Oh! it is 
only the wind blowing through the toa’ leaves.” The whistling continued, and 
she began to clean up the premises, and swept it all round. Then he came in 
gradually and filled up the whole space. She got some ‘ava,’ and some other 
roots, and chewed them for him to drink. He said, “If, when I drink it, I live, 
then we three shall stay together, if not, you will cut off my head, and bury me.” 
He drank the kava and died at once. She cut off the head and buried the body, 
and then planted the head in a heap of rubbish in the premises. It grew and 
became a nabuau.2 <A fence was made round it. It grew larger and became a 
niu,” and a larger fence was put round it. Keke gave her son the coconuts that 
grew on it, but gave none to others. 

Others ate the fruit of the futaw," and the pau.'*? His mother told him not to 
give any of his food to others. One day he was out with other children, and he 
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saw them eating puddings of these fruits. He asked them to give him one, but 
they refused. He said, “I have a very good pudding myself.” “Let us see it?” 
they asked. He returned to his premises, brought the coconut made into a 
pudding, and gave it to them. Each one took a bite of it, and they ate, and ate, 
until they ate off his hand. He went back to his premises crying. When his 
mother saw that his hand was bitten off, she was angry and pulled off the leaves 
of the coconut tree. She threw away ¢anojivo)* and they fell in Samoa, 
Rarotonga, Niue (Savage Island), and thus these islands have large good coconuts, 
while the bad ones have been left for Aniwa.’* 


4. TANGALUA and SximaTa. Tanna. Rev. W. Gray. 


Tangalua’ had an Aniwan woman, Seimata, as his wife. She had a little boy. 
The Aniwans hated Tangalua, because, as they said, he was not, a man but only a 
ghost.2 So they killed him with a big dose of kava. Before he died he told 
Seimata to watch the place where he was buried, for something would grow there 
that would be food for her and her child. As Tangalua lay drunk with kava he 
wagged his tail? agai> and again, and died and was buried. Out of his two eyes 
grew a coconut tree.* But only Seimata and her child knew that its nuts were 
good to eat. One day Seimata left her little boy alone, eating a nut, and told him 
not to tell anyone where he got it. Some boys got him to show them the tree. 
They pulled nuts and ate them. One boy in his greed ate the points of his . 
fingers. Seimata was very angry, and pulled up the tree and tore it to fragments. 
The wind scattered these among all the islands, so they all have coconuts now. 


5. The Ortcin of DeatuH. Tanna. Rev. W. Gray. 


Munganeiveiva, having become an old woman, goes and takes her grandchild 
in her arms, and walks with the aid of a stick and goes down seawards in order 
that she shall bathe. She sets down her grandchild in a cavity of a white coral 
rock, and sheds her skin and bathes. Then she takes a different skin and becomes 
a young woman and puts on a kwanmari,' and goes in order that she may take 
her grandchild in her arms. She says, “My grandchild! let me take thee up in 
my arms.” But her grandchild says, “ Thou art a different person ; my grandinother 
is not here.” But her grandmother says, “I speak good, but thou sayest evil.” 
She goes and takes again the old-woman-skin, and goes toward her, and takes her 
up in her arms. 

It happens like this that we always die, and always die indeed. If she had 
not hindered her grandmother from taking her in her arms, we would have 
remained (i.e. lived) and always have been casting our skin and would not 
indeed have died.” 
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1. This story is told with very slight variations by the people of Aniwa. 
They give more details of the attempts of Taposiesi to reach the sky. 

1 Taposiesi. I have been unable to trace this person in the eastern legends. 
* The marae is the open space in the centre of a Polynesian village. * Pau isa 
place in Futuna. +‘ Kirisavini is a path leading to the great hill which forms the 
centre of Futuna. * Tavesua is the landing-place near the mission station. 
° Masuataga is near the landing-place. ‘ Taringakasi and Feiava are near the 
mission station and landing-place ; Mounga is the central hill of Futuna. * In 
these and similar words ¢a is the definite article. Makopo is the breadfruit tree ; 
Samoan, maopo. ° Tarie, the almond tree. 1 Zarango, the common house-tfly ; 
Samoan, ete., dango. ™ Taroata, Samoan louta, a large venomous ant. 1 Mounga, 
Sia, Asoa, Akana, Matangi, Raro, and Pau are the seven districts into which the 
island of Futuna is divided. Sometimes the locative particle ¢ is prefixed— 
Imounga, Imatangi, at Mounga, at Matangi. 


2. In Tanna a story of this kind is called Kwananget. 

1 Téramsimiis is not traced elsewhere in Polynesian or Melanesian’ myth. 
° Nikast is unexplained ; ner is the Taro esculentum. * Niparara is animal food 
eaten with taro or yam as a seasoning. Those in the cave understood that 
Téramsamis had gone to get taro for their food, but his intention was to get taro 
to cook with them. ‘* The fufaw is an axe of white stone used for cutting cut 
canoes. ° Makopo, a variety of breadfruit tree. Cf previous story. ° The she-oak 
or iron-wood tree (Casuarina), nil in Tanna, is called ¢oa in Futuna and the 
Polynesian islands. This story may be compared with that of Qat (Codrington’s 
Melanesians, p. 165). Qat and his brothers escape from the cannibal Qasavara by 
climbing an a7u (Casuarina). Qasavara is dashed to pieces against the sky. 7 The 
miaht is an ant with a very painful bite, the roata of the previous story. * The 
kauyameta is a small black bird with a bright scarlet breast. Kauwya is a prefix 
to other bird names, eg., kauyamit, an owl. The Kauyametamin are the people 
of the north and west of Tanna, who decorate their bodies with red paint; the 
Numrikwenimin, people of the opposite side of the island, do not so paint 
themselves. Meta is the adjective “bloody,” from nita, blood; min is the sign of 
the plural. 


9 


3. Tangaroa is also called Teirauma or Lakeirea. * Keireisa tuberous plant 
with a trailing stem, similar to the yam. * Rupapu, Port Resolution, Tanna. 
* Nahabusima, Weasisi, Tanna. * Namera, Kwamera, Tanna. ° Tangaroa was a 
eel or sea snake. Z'oa, iron-wood (Casuarina). * Kava, Piper methysticum. 
Nabuau, the sago palm. Niu, the coconut palm. Fataw is described as a tree 
like the tomano tree. What the latter is I do not know. “The pau is a tree 
with a pear-like fruit, containing a hard inedible seed. ' Zanojiro, the central 
leaves of the coco-palm ; ¢ano, its, belonging to it, io, innermost sprout ; Samoan, 
tilo. In Rarotonga, coconuts are said to have sprung from the head of Tuna. 
He assumed the shape of an eel, and his head was cut off by his lover, Ina moe 
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aitu. Twin coco-palms sprang from the two halves of his brain; one red, sacred 
to Tangaroa, the other green, sacred to Rongo. The white kernel of a coconut, 
which was not to be eaten by a woman, was te roro 0 T'una, Tuna’s brain. (Gill, 
Myths and Songs, p.'77.) The conception of Tangaroa as a snake or eel does not 
seem to occur in Eastern Polynesia. 


4. 1 Tangalua is the Tanna form of the word Tangaroa. * Because of his eel 
or snake-like form. * Cf. the Aniwa and Rarotongan versions. 


5. |} Kwanmari, a young woman’s apron. * This story may be compared with 


a similar one in Codrington’s Melanesians, from Omba, Lepers Island, north of 
Tanna. 
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NOTE ON SOME AMERICAN PARALLELS TO EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURAL CUSTOMS. 


By N. W. Tuomas, M.A. 


In his works on the agricultural customs of the European peasants, Mannhardt 
only appeals occasionally, and more or less by accident, as it were, to savage 
parallels. His investigations seldom led him to books which dealt with countries 
outside Europe, and he was thus debarred from citing testimony, which would 
not only have told in favour of his views, but also afforded a striking proof that 
coincidences in custom are not necessarily due to transmission. 

There are, no doubt, at the present day many cases of European agricultural 
ceremonies having been taken over by the Indian tribes. This solution will, 
however, hardly hold good in the case of the following parallels to the customs 
of Europe. It was the custom at the end of February to take as large a deer hide 
as could be procured, and, leaving the horns on it, to fill it with all manner of 
herbs, and sew it together. The best fruits were fastened to the horns, and 
other parts fastened to a ring or piece of stuff. They then proceeded to an open 
space, and fastened the skin to a high tree, turning the head towards the east. 
Thereupon they offered a prayer to the sun, asking it to give them in the 
future these same fruits. The king and the magician stood nearest the tree 
and officiated, and the remainder of the peuple stood further off. The hide was 
left up until the following year.’ The account seems to refer to Florida. 

A custom exists or existed until recently in the west of America which may 
perhaps be regarded as analogous. The Papago performed a rain dance in July, 
at which a deer’s head was fixed on a pole and its flesh underneath ; the dancers 
were unmarried boys and girls who always faced the moon, and bathed when 
it set.2 There is, it is true, no explicit assertion of any connection with agri- 
culture, but it may be inferred. A rain dance performed at a fixed season 
can hardly have been anything else than a rite to promote the growth of 
vegetation. 

The Pawnees in their religious ceremonies dance, sing, and pray before a 
bird stuffed with all kinds of roots and herbs; they have a fabulous tradition 
that the morning star sent this bird to their ancestors as its representative.* 

' De Bry, Die Newe Welt, Pl. XXXV, Frankfurt : 1591: fol., quoting some early traveller 
whom I have not yet identified. 


2 Am. Anthr., O.S. vii, 295. 
* De Smet, Missions of Oreyon, p. 357. 
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According to an account taken by Mannhardt from Pretorius,’ the Prussian 
Slavs used to kill a goat when they sowed their winter corn, and consumed 
its flesh with many superstitious ceremonies. They then hung its skin upon 
a high pole near an oak, and it remained there until harvest. Then a bunch 
of all sorts of corn and herbs was fastened over it, and after prayer had been 
offered by a peasant who officiated as priest, the younger portion of the assembly 
joined hands and danced round the pole. The corn and herbs were then divided 
among them. 

A somewhat similar custom seems to have prevailed among the Wogules. 
When a reindeer was sacrificed and eaten, the skin with the horns was left as 
an offering, and sometimes filled with rice.? 

The parallelism between the American and European customs is therefore 
very complete. This does not of course imply that the explanation of the facts is 
the same. But we may infer that this is the case. The corn-spirit which we 
know in Europe reappears almost unchanged in America. The Mandan belief 
on the subject of the animal corn-spirit was very explicit. They said that 
the “old woman who never dies” sent geese in the spring, and the geese 
represented her; if eleven wild geese were found, it was expected corn would 
be plentiful; both corn and the birds were called the “Old Woman.” Besides 
geese the stag seems to have been regarded as a form of the corn-spirit. A 
great stag or a white-tailed stag was said to keep patches of corn for the “Old 
Woman.”® 

Among the Mandans, as with the Pawnees, the corn-spirit was thus mainly 
identified with birds of various sorts. Among other tribes the corn-spirit seems 
to have been regarded as incorporate in deer, as in the Florida example. 
In New England there was a harvest festival, at which new corn and buck’s 
flesh were eaten. The Cherokees celebrated a similar festival. The Delawares 
had a feast of first-fruits; before any corn was eaten twelve of their old men met, 
and a deer and new corn were provided; the venison was divided into twelve 
parts, and the corn made into cakes. The twelve men held the venison and corn 
towards the east, and then consumed them; after this the people were at liberty 
to eat corn and other fruits freely.® 

These facts seem to show that there was a parallelism between European and 
Indian belief as well as custom. They also have a bearing upon a recent theory. 
It has been argued that the feast of first-fruits was merely intended as a sign that 
the taboo was removed, and that it was not sacramental. If this is so, itis singular 
that an animal, which seems to be the representative of this corn-spirit, was also 


eaten. 


! Delicie Prussice, p. 23ff. (ed. Pierson). 

2 Bidrag till kiinnedom af Finlands Natur och Folk, 1891, p. xlv. 

3 Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Travels in the Interior of N. America, p. 378ff. 
‘ Rupp, History of Berks, p. 23. 

5 Missionary Herald, xiv, p. 415. 

° Beatty, Journal of a two-monthe’ Tour, p. 84. 
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THE SPIRIT OF VEGETATION. 
By E. TreGeArR. COMMUNICATED BY J. G. FRAZER. 
[Reap at Meetine, June 


‘At the time the Maoris of New Zealand were first visited by European voyagers 
they had no knowledge of cereal crops. Food was abundant, but it consisted 
almost wholly of cultivated roots such as Kumara (sweet potato), taro (the edible 
arum), gourds, ete., largely supplemented by wild plants such as fern-root and by 
the natural produce of sea and river, forest and plain, birds, fish, etc. The crop on 
which they most depended was the Kumara, a plant not to be confounded with 
the yam, for the former is a variety of convolvulus. It needed immense care 
in its cultivation, almost religious care, for every step in its planting and 
development was attended with elaborate ceremonial. The fields in which it grew 
were a beautiful sight, now, alas! seldom seen, for it has been almost superseded 
by “the soul-destroying potato.” Kumara were planted with great regularity, 
the tiny hillocks being arranged in lines almost mathematically true from 
whatever position they were viewed. The fields were manured every season 
with fresh gravel from the river-beds, the plants were picked over carefully for 
the destruction of insect pests, and not the tiniest weed was allowed to break the 
spotless surface of the soil. The Awmara was itself a god, not to be cooked with 
common food, nor handled except with restriction and deference. The houses in 
which it was stored were ¢apu or sacred (tabooed), and perhaps no food in the 
world was regarded with such reverence unless it may be some holy plant grown 
for priestly use alone or for temple-worship. 

What were the particulars of the ceremonial by which the culture of the 
Kumara was approached? They differed slightly as to locality, but those , 
practised with antique strictness in one of the most famous places of the plant’s 
growth, viz., Mokoia Island in Lake Rotorua, were as follows :— 

The priests went forth to the forest to cut and collect boughs of the sacred 
mapou tree. On that day the people fasted, for that day and the day following 
were very sacred. The waters of the lake were tapu (prohibited), the fish were 
not to be caught, nor might a canoe put forth on the lake. The priests carried 
the mapou boughs to the altar of the god named “The Father of the South” and 
recited the incantations reserved for that occasion, laying the boughs upon the 
stone image until the sacredness had been imbibed by them. In the evening of 
that day the priests went into the fields, made ready for the Kumara to be planted, 
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and stuck the branches into the ground, repeating another incantation and 
entreating the gods to send a fertile crop. In the morning of the next day they 
went again and recited charms while the seed-tubers of Kumara were being 
planted in the little hills which had been measured aud set off by sacred cords. 
If the cultivation was that of a chief, the skull of that chief’s father or ancestor 
was disinterred (7.¢., brought from the burial-cave), and placed beside the mapou 
boughs to ensure a good crop. The Arawa tribe, however, at the particular place 
in question (Mokoia Island) used for this purpose the time-honoured skull and 
bones of their giant ancestor Tuhourangi, but in many other places the skulls of 
vanquished enemies were set up round the sides of the fields to promote a large 
supply of roots. 

Everyone connected with the planting or harvesting of Kwmara was very 
sacred. All the men, chief and followers, who worked at the planting did so 
absolutely naked. They kept perfect time as they toiled, giving loud cries at 
intervals, a shout when the ground was first broken by digging, another when 
taking the young shoots from the tubers, another when the tubers were set in the 
little mounds. The Kumara sets were addressed as if they were animate objects ; 
they were reminded how they ought to behave to grow well, how the best effects 
were to be obtained from sun, wind, and rain, how the little roots were to hold 
on, nor were reminders of the heavenly origin of the plant forgotten. 

The favourite hymn was an address to the hero-god Maui, beseeching his 
favour, and by some tribes three stakes or pillars were set up in the cultivation. 
Each pillar represented a god, these being Kahukura (the Rainbow), Maui, and 
Marihaka. Offerings were made to them, and then the priests went to consult 
the image of Kahukura that stood in the temple of the tribe. Kahukura 
was particularly a god to be propitiated, for it is said that it was through 
him that the ancestors of the Maori first acquired the holy root. If the 
deity was prepared to send a good crop his image would shake or tremble, and 
this was accepted as a sign that the Kumara fields would be protected by the 
heavenly powers from human or natural foes. The most learned priest to be 
procured was obtained, often with immense difficulty, for the slightest mistake or 
omission made in the ceremonial provoked the anger of the gods and the priest 


. would die. 


The above-written description is that of the procedure which took place at 
the beginning of this century, but if we learn from tradition we shall find that the 
ceremony of bringing out skulls and skeletons to promote fecundity of crops had 
a darker origin. Legend says that the Kumara was brought to New Zealand from 
Hawaiki, by two men named Taukata and Hoake. Hoake returned to his own 
country as a guide to the canoes which started to get more of the roots, but 
Taukata was sacrificed and his blood sprinkled upon the door-posts of the 
store-house in which the first crop of Kumara was placed, lest the spirit or 
essence (mauri) of the root should vanish and return no more. Hoake did not 
come back from Hawaiki, but his descendants in the sixth generation arrived in 
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New Zealand with their canoes loaded with Kumara. The skull of Taukata was 
taken from its burial-cave and was set up on the edge of the plantation, a seed 
Kumara being placed in each eye-socket of the skull. From that time on, one of 
Taukata’s descendants was slain each time the Kumara ceremonial was observed 
and the blood of the victim sprinkled on the door-posts of the Kumara-store. 

All readers of Mr. Frazer’s books are aware of the wide-spread ceremonies 
attending the planting and harvesting of crops. We cannot, of course, expect to 
find among a people like the Maoris (to whom corn was unknown) any ceremony 
resembling “the Corn Mother,” etc., but it appears to me that those older and 
more terrible rites connected with the worship of “the Spirit of Vegetation” were 


once as fully practised by the Polynesians as by the better known peoples of the 
ancient world. 
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NOTES ON MALAY METAL-WORK. 


By WALTER RosENHAIN, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
[PRESENTED 12TH, 190). Puates X, XI.] 


Mr. W. W. SxzatT recently asked me to examine a number of specimens of 
Malay metal-work, in the hope that the use of the microscope would enable me to 
settle all doubts as to the nature of some of the metals used by the Malays. The 
present notes embody the results of the microscopic examination but in all 
other respects are based on Mr. Skeat’s account of processes which he has himself 
witnessed. The experimental work described below was carried out in the 


Engineering Laboratory at Cambridge by the kind permission of Professor J. A. 
Ewing, F.R.S. 


I. THe MAKING oF A MALay Kris. 


The most interesting specimen is a damascened Malay éris-blade, illustrated in 
Pl. X, 1, XI, 3. It was made for Mr. Skeat near Trengginu by a Malay smith. 
who spent four days on the work. The tools of the Malay smith are simple and of 
somewhat primitive construction, but do not differ very much from those to be 
found in a European smithy ; forge, anvils, hammers, tongs, chisels and files are all 
in use, but the European “cold and hot setts” used for cutting off pieces of iron 
are replaced in the Malay smithy by a tool called /épa. This is simply a small 
“cold chisel,” but it is fixed in a long wooden handle from which the chisel 
projects at right-angles, and in use the head of the chisel is struck with a hammer 
while the handle merely serves to hold it in place. Another peculiar feature of 
the Malay smithy are the bellows, which are made on the cylinder-and-piston 
principle. 

The Malay smith begins the manufacture of a kris by making a pile of short 
bars, as shown in Pl. X, 2. In this pile it will be seen that the bars are alternately 
thick and thin, and according to the Malay smith, the thick bars are made of a 
different metal from that of the thin bars. In fact, one set of bars had been made 
by cutting up and forging down a rod of wrought-iron obtained, presumably, from 
Singapore, while the others were made by straightening and drawing down the 
blade of a weeding-instrument called 47%. The smith called the wrought-iron 
bést swe, while he called the metal of the hoe-blade bési pdmor, so that he seems 
to have regarded them as two different kinds of iron; on the other hand the Malay 
name for the steel of their tools is b&%si baja—so that the smith must have known 
that| the hoe-blade he used was not made of the same steel as his tools. The 
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microscopic examination of specimens of these metals has, I think, settled the 
question of the nature of the bési swé and bési pamor used in Mr. Skeat’s specimen. 

The pile of nine bars as seen in Pl. X, 2, is then heated, welded together and 
drawn down to a considerable length ; but the welding process is very primitive :— 
the pile is heated, dipped in water mixed with clay, re-heated, and then hammered 
together. The long bar so formed is heated again, and is then bent into the form 
of the scroll seen at (a) and (0) in Pl. X, 3. It should be remembered, however, 
that in making this scroll, the long bar is so held that the bending takes place in 
the plane of the welds, so that, in the scrolls as we see them in Fig. 3, we have 
nine lamin standing on edge next to one another, but of course welded together. 
Two such scrolls are used for each kris. 

In the next step of the process, bési baja—i.c., steel derived from old tools—is 
forged into three pieces, shown at (c), (d) and (¢) in Fig. 3, corresponding in shape 
to the two scrolls (a) and (d). The central layer (d) is much thicker than the 
others and ultimately forms the body of the blade. Finally two small pieces are 
cut from the laminated bar of which the scrolls have been made, and are bent to 
form the pieces shown at (/) and (g) in Fig. 3. The seven pieces shown in Fig. 
3 are then welded together, being placed in the order in which they are shown in 
the figure, the result being a bar having a central layer of tool-steel, with a layer 
of laminated scroll on either side of it, and that again covered by a thin layer of 
steel. When this pile has been welded it is forged down to the length and 
thickness required to give a blade of the desired size. This is done with some care, 
as the Malays believe that the dimensions of the finished Aris are of great 
importance in bringing good luck or misfortune to the wearer. 

The “haft” of the Aris is then formed by notching the edge of the blade close 
to its base and gradually drawing the portion between the notches down to the 
form of a thin spike which is intended to enter the hilt. The next step in the 
making of the kris is the production of the waves or sinuosities of the edge. 
Where these are small and numerous, they are produced by grinding and filing, but 
where they are fairly long they are made by forging. In this operation the entire 
blade is bent alternately to one side and then to the other; this is done by 
supporting its ends upon two anvils and holding it edge up while it is struck with 
a hammer. But the bending is localised at each successive spot required, by first 
heating the blade and then cooling it with water, leaving only that part red-hot 
where the bending is to occur. Each wave thus represents a separate operation of 
heating and bending. 

When the waves are finished, the Aris is driven into the ground for about 
two-thirds of its length and thus held firmly while the dagw or “ chin” of the blade 
is formed. Two notches are cut in one edge of the blade, the notches are filed out 
and the small tongues of metal left are then bent as indicated in Pl. XI, where 
(4), (5) and (6) represent three successive stages of the process. 

The blade is then withdrawn from the ground and its cutting edges are 
roughed out with a file, the blade being held in V-blocks. In this operation the 
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thick central portion of the blade is carefully left untouched. The next step is to 
heat the haft and twist it in a way which is believed by the Malays to give it a 
better hold on the hilt. Then the collar or guard is welded on the blade at the 
haft end. This collar is made of a piece cut off from the end of the blade in the 
rough state and therefore consists of alternate layers of steel and “laminated scroll 
The piece is forged to the proper shape, punched to receive the haft, and notched on 
the under side so as to forma sort of “mortice and tenon” joint with the blade 
when pushed down upon it. Some indentations are also punched on the sides of 
this collar and it is claimed that they cause the pattern to appear more clearly at a 
later stage. 

The blade being now completed, is hardened by first heating in the forge and 
then quenching in water, the temper attained being a mere matter of accident or 
guess-work. The blade is then ground to its final shape on a grindstone hung in a 
frame ; the stone is driven by a string which is pulled and released in such a way 
as to alternately wind and unwind itself on the spindle of the stone. When such 
a grindstone becomes eccentric through wear, the Malay smith “trues” it by 
turning, much as an English smith would do. 

The central portion of the blade has been ground down a little in the last 
operation, but now the whole blade is filed down and is then ready for “ pickling” 
or etching. The blade is laid in a wooden trough containing a mixture of sulphur, 
salt and boiling rice-water, some of this mixture being rubbed all over the Aris with 
a spatula. The blade is left in this liquid for two or three days, when the 
damascened pattern appears on the surface, and it only remains to clean the blade 
with limes. 

Two questions arise in connection with this process of kris-making :— 

What are the metals used, and what is the nature of the action that produces 
the damask pattern? I hoped that the microscope would enable me to throw 
some light on these questions, and I accordingly examined sections of metal cut 
from the layers of the final pile shown at (d@), (c), and (a) in Fig. 3. The specimens 
were cut from the ends of the pieces (d), (¢) and (a) respectively, and a surface of 
each was polished and etched with dilute nitric acid in the manner customary for 
microscopic examination. As was to be expected, the specimens (c) and (d) were 
both found to consist of the same metal, a “high carbon steel” such as is 
commonly used for tools and cutlery; in the specimen it was in the soft or 
“annealed” state. In this case the evidence of the microscope bears out exactly 
the statements of the Malay workman as to the nature of the material. 

With specimen (a) the result was rather different. From Mr. Skeat’s account 
of its manufacture, from alternate layers of paémor and swé iron, I expected a trans- 
verse section of the scroll to show alternating bands of two different metals such as 
wrought-iron and mild steel. The actual section simply shows a series of layers of 
common wrought-iron, differentiated by no peculiarities of structure or composition, 
and only marked out by the lines of the very imperfect welds between the layers. 
The imperfection of these welds is very marked, and is due to the Malay’s neglect 
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to clean the welding surfaces adequately, and the imperfection of the welds plays 
a most important part in the formation of the damask pattern. Pl. XI, 1 and 2 
are photographs of sections of the laminated scroll, seen under normally reflected 
light, with a magnification of 80 diameters. The micro-structure is typical of 
common wrought-iron ; some of the black bands seen in the photographs are traces 
of slag-bands which have been eroded by the acid used in etching; the most 
marked bands, however, are due to the imperfection of the welds between the 
laminz, where oxide and other impurities have been imprisoned. 

The microscope then first of all shows that the laminated scroll is made up of 
layers of one kind of metal only ; in this specimen, at any rate, the b%si swé and the 
bést pamor of the Malay smith differ only in name. It is of course quite possible 
that Malay tradition requires the smith to use iron from two different sources 
although it seems probable that the smith believed he was dealing with two 
different kinds of metal. It is also just possible that in the specimen I have 
examined, the scroll was accidentally made of one metal only ; but this is unlikely, 
particularly as I believe the damask pattern can be produced with a scroll made of 
iron only. According to this view the whole process depends upon the imperfection 
of the welds between the laminz of the scroll—an imperfection which is very 
clearly shown by the microscope. This scroll is placed between two layers of steel 
and subjected to prolonged hammering at a high temperature, the blows falling 
edgewise on the welded lamin. No better treatment could be designed for the 
purpose of opening the welds and spreading the individual layers, and at the same 
time driving the steel into the interstices from above and below. At the temper- 
ature of working, the steel is softer and more nearly fluid than the iron, and will 
therefore force its way into any opening that may occur. For the later stages 
of the process the outer layer of steel is entirely ground away, and the pickling or 
etching process brings out the pattern by attacking and corroding the steel while 
leaving the iron untouched. It is a well-known fact that steel can be stained and 
corroded by many organic substances—such, for instance, as the juice of the 
liquorice-root—which do not attack iron, and the active element of the Malay’s 
pickling-bath is probably a substance of this kind. 

Final confirmation of the correctness of this view could only have been 
obtained by cutting a section through the finished Aris, but as this would have 
destroyed the specimen, I was not able to do it. Careful examination of the 
pattern on the surface, however, strongly confirms the view stated above; the 
pattern is seen to consist of bright uncorroded veins of iron, embedded in, and 
slightly projecting from a matrix of blackened and corroded steel. Taken with the 
microscopic evidence showing that the scroll consists of one metal only, I think 
these facts justify the conclusion that this theory of the production of the pattern 


is correct. 
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II. Matay Toots. 


The next specimens with which I had to deal were a set of tools and implements 
used by Malay gold and silversmiths. These, it should be remembered, are used 
for working purer, and therefore softer, metal than is used in Europe. The Malays 
melt their gold in very small clay crucibles, on a charcoal fire, in a portable 
hearth, with bellows attached; but much of their work is wrought—z.ec., done by 
hammering, filing, chiselling and embossing. Some of the more interesting tools 
are shown in Plate X, A-D. A is a conical piece of hardwood used for forming 
rings by bending and hammering gold and silver wire. The hammer is shown at 
B; its head is made of the tip of a bullock’s horn. This very light hammer is also 
used with the set of punches and chisels seen at C. These chisels have a great 
variety of points and edges, and they are made from a metal which is almost 
white, with a slight yellow tinge; this metal is also used for making gongs. An 
analysis shows it to consist of 70°8 per cent. copper and 29:2 per cent. tin ; it is 
thus a hard bronze not very different from speculum-metal. Its microstructure 
which I have examined, is fairly characteristic of bronzes containing about 30 per 
cent. of tin; the microstructure further shows that the metal has not been 
wrought, but cast in its present shape and finished by cutting and filing. The 
metal has in fact been cast in a chill mould, and is consequently hard but brittle. 

Plate X, D, illustrates the slab moulds used by Malay goldsmiths; these 
moulds bear ornamental impressions into which gold sheet or wire can be hammered 
or punched. The impressions in the mould itself are produced while the material 
of the mould is still soft and plastic. According to the Malay account these slabs 
are made of a substance called pandang which is made by boiling a stiff mixture of 
finely powdered laterite or limonite, “rock rosin,” and cocoanut oil. Mr. Skeat’s 
specimen, however, proved on examination to be a slab of practically pure tin. 
Mr. Skeat supposes that this is an exceptional example and that the Malays as a 
rule do use pandang. 


III. VESSELS OF COPPER AND WHITE METAL: Cera perduta Process: MALAY 
LATHE. 


Mr. Skeat’s specimens further include a number of hollow vessels of copper 
and white metal. The white metal is called by the Malays “white copper,” but 
it consists of 95 per cent. tin and 5 per cent. copper. These hollow vessels are 
produced by casting, and the method used by the Malays is similar to the ancient 
European cera perduta process. First, a wax model of the object to be cast is made. 
The model is then bedded in clay, put on in successive layers alternately with 
layers of sand. The entire mould when small enough is attached to a stick which 
serves as a handle; as soon as it is dry the mould is heated and the melted wax 
is allowed to flow out by a small hole pierced through the clay for that purpose. 
The mould then contains a cavity of the precise shape of the original wax model, 
and an article of that shape can be cast by pouring the molten metal in through 
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the hole through which the melted wax had run out. The articles cast in this 
way have a rough surface which the Malays remove by turning the article in a 
lathe. The Malay lathe is always a simple affair, and in one form of it the work 
is made to rotate in alternating directions by means of a cord which is attached 
to a flexible rod and passes round part of the work on the lathe to a treadle. 
When the treadle is pressed the string is pulled and the work rotates in one 
sense while the flexible rod becomes bent; the treadle and cord are then released 
and the bent rod straightens itself, driving the work in the opposite sense. This 
appliance has also been in use in Europe. 


IV. CHAINS MADE BY CASTING. 


Another striking feat in metal-work is the production of chains by casting 
which is practised by the Malays. These chains are used to weight and strengthen 
their casting-nets, and they consist of jointless rings about ? inch in diameter as 
at wu in Fig. 8; the material is a fusible alloy of lead and tin. Jointless chains, 
produced by casting, are made by European and other goldsmiths, but their 
production by the Malays is evidence of very high development of metallurgical 
arts, particularly if the ingenious and well-made moulds are of Malay design and 
workmanship; and this, I have reason to believe, is the case. The mould itself 
consists of four separate pieces of brass which fit well together; each piece is 
attached to a wooden handle. by means of which it can be attached to its 
fellows or removed from them. Pl. XI, 7 and 8 show the mould in two positions, 
with portions of a chain in place. Each length of chain is produced in two 
stages. First, a set of rings are cast, attached to one another in pairs (w), by 
using the mould as shown at z, only without the three loose rings. These pairs 
of rings are then cut off from the “tags” which hold them together; then the 
mould is opened as seen in Fig. 7, and the separate rings are inserted into the 
recesses provided for them, as at w (lower part). Their position now, relatively 
to the other portion of the mould, is shown at v in Fig. 8. From this figure it 
will be seen that if, when with these rings in position, the mould is closed and 
another cast is made, the new set of attached rings will be linked through those 
placed in the mould, as at w (upper part) in Fig. 7, and at x in Fig. 8; the result, 
when released from the mould, being shown at y in Fig. 8. It now only remains 
to detach the “tags” resulting from the second casting, and the finished chain is 
obtained as at z in Fig. 7. It is obvious that by placing the last ring of one chain 
in the first recess of the mould when the next chain is being made, successive 
lengths of chain may be joined up; so that endless chains can readily be made. 
This process is very simple in practice, so that it is commonly carried out by 
the Malay women; but the design and workmanship of the mould are proofs of 
great mechanical skill and ingenuity. 
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2. SKULL OF TORORUKE, OF KABAKADA, IN NEW BRITAIN: HE LIVED SEVEN YEARS AFTER OPERATION. 
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1. SKULL OF TOARA, OF KABAKADA, IN NEW BRITAIN: HE DIED TWO HOURS AFTER OPERATION. | 


3. SKULL OF TIGHAN, OF OLOLAI, IN NEW IRELAND: OPERATION TO CURE HEADACHE, 
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3. SKULL OF TIGHAN: SHOWING SLIGHT OPENING WITH EDGES HEALED OVER. 
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5 2. SKULL OF TORORUKE: SHOWING SUBSEQUENT GROWTH OF NEW BONE. 
fe 1. SKULL OF TOARA: SHOWING UNHEALED WOUND WITH FRESH SCRATCHES. 
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TREPHINING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


By THE Rev. J. A. Crump. 


[PreseNTeED Marcu 127TH, 1961. Prates XII, XIII] 


Asout eighteen months ago I wrote a short article on “ Native Surgery in New 
Pommern”’ (New Britain) to the small monthly periodical issued by the Missionary 
Society of which I am an agent. That article has excited so much interest in the 
colonies—and even in Kurope—that perhaps I am right in assuming that a more 
detailed account, containing the results of my further research, may be found of 
value to the cause of science and acceptable to the Anthropological Institute. 

My previous inquiry was limited to New Britain itself, and in that part of 
the district the operation of trephining is practised on the skull solely in cases of 
fracture. 

In the native fights the sling is the most formidable weapon used, a smooth 
stone as large as a pullet’s egg being thrown with moderate accuracy but 
considerable foree. A blow from a sling-stone is generally the cause of the 
fracture for which the operation is found necessary ; the depressed portions of bone 


or hemorrhage beneath the skull causing compression, and death almost invariably 


results if the injury is not attended to. Injury caused by the stone-headed club is 
almost instantly fatal, but the flat two-edged club is not so deadly and permits of 
an occasional operation. 

The man who performs the operation is the wizard or “ tena-papait” of the 
tribe or district, using a piece of shell or a flake of obsidian for a trephine. 

An incision is made over the seat of the fracture generally in the shape of a 
Y or V, and then perhaps some loose fragment is picked out with the finger nail, 
and while assistants hold back the scalp, the fractured bone is scraped, cut and 
picked away, leaving the brain exposed to the size of half-a-crown. Then, all loose 
pieces having been removed, the scalp is carefully laid down and the wound 
bandaged with strips of the banana stalk about 4 inches wide. These strips are 
when dry of a spongy nature, the water which formerly filled the cells being 
replaced by air. Moreover the inner surface is silky to the touch and forms an 
admirable dressing for tender surfaces. It is astringent in its action and non- 
absorbent, all discharge escaping below the bandage. Sometimes a few bruised 
leaves are applied before bandaging. ‘The patient is generally insensible from the 
time of the injury, and, if consciousness returns during the operation, soon faints 
away again. 

In five or six days the bandages are renewed and in two or three weeks a 
complete recovery is the result. The numberof deaths is about 20 per cent., most 
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of these resulting from the first injury and not from any complication after the 
operation. Nearly all the deaths take place during or immediately after the 
operation, and I am assured that if a patient once becomes conscious he never fails 
to make a good recovery. 

I have recently discovered that on New Ireland (Neu Mecklenburg) the 
operation is performed not only in the case of fracture but where there is epilepsy 
and certain forms of insanity as the result of pressure on the brain. I have in 
my possession a skull which has been successfully trephined in no less than five 
places, the man meeting his death some years after the last operation by a blow 
from an axe. This man suffered from severe headache with local throbbing. The 
operation was performed each time in the region of the pain, and though no cure 
seems to have been effected, the operation was at any rate perfectly successful. 

The most common form trephining takes on Gerrit Demp Island and the central 
part of New Ireland is cutting two or three channels down the forehead 3 to 
4 inches long. This is done for headache and what is described as a beating or 
plucking sensation. 

There seems to be some benefit in cases of trephining for epilepsy at least. for 
a time. One native at Falabog on the west coast of New Ireland with whom 
I conversed had been trephined on the top of the skull for this malady and had 
had no recurrence since the operation. In no case is it thought necessary to avoid 
the course of the sutures in performing this operation. 

After trephining has been performed there is frequent partial temporary 
paralysis which almost invariably passes away, though in a few cases it is 
permanent. Idiocy is an occasional result also. But the natives affirm that while 
the cures of insanity and epilepsy are many, the instances where either malady 
supervenes after the operation are exceedingly few. 

I have pleasure in forwarding herewith three skulls bearing indisputable 
evidence of the performance of the operation and its success. 

No. 1 is the skull of Toara, a native of Kabakada on the north coast of New 
Britain, who was struck with a sling-stone and trephined. He never became 

conscious, and died two hours after the operation had been performed. The man 
"who threw the sling-stone is still living as is also the “tena-papait” who 
performed the operation. From the latter I got my information. The marks of 
the instrument are easily visible. 

No. 2 is the skull of Toruruke, a native of Kabakada, and shows the growth of 
new bone. He was trephined about seven years before his death. 

No. 3 is the skull of Tighan, from the village of Olotai, situated about six miles 
inland from Palabog on the west coast of New Ireland. This operation was 
performed to cure headache. There are many people in this village who have been 
trephined. It has become fashionable, and a handsome girl or boy is generally 
persuaded to submit to the operation as an aid to longevity, there being no absolute 
need for its performance, ; 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Victor Horsey, after having read Mr. Crump’s paper to the Fellows 
of the Institute present, said:—The paper by Mr. Crump which I have had the 
honour of reading to you is descriptive of the three skulls which are here before 
you. They are skulls of Melanesian natives. We are informed also that the 
individual natives from whom these specimens were obtained have been operated 
on by the wizard or high priest; further the history of each of these three cases 
is known to Mr. Crump. When I received this paper together with the specimens 
I recognised at once its great importance to anthropology, important because, as 
far as I know of such surgical operations of the Pacific Islanders, these are the 
first specimens of which we have absolutely reliable clinical histories. Mr. Crump’s 
paper is of very great value because among these clinical histories there is evidence 
that the opening of the skull was done for the condition of headache. From the 
time of the original publication on the subject of neolithic skulls by Broca 
this possibility of the operation having been done for headache has been discussed 
and has been rejected by many anthropologists. To-night we are in the position 
of being able to discuss this question with much more certainty than we could do 
before to illustrate this point in regard to headache. I venture to show to you 
some lantern slides of Peruvian skulls which I have collected, in which the 
operation of trephining has been performed in the same region as in these skulls. 
As you will not be able to see at a distance the points in the specimens I have 
made photographs of each, and we will now put them on the screen (Plates XII, 
XIII). 

No. 1 is the skull of Toara, a native of Kabakada on the north coast of New 
Pommern, who was struck with a sling-stone and trephined. He never became 
conscious, and died two houis after the operation had been performed. The man 
who threw the sling-stone is still living, as is also the “ tena-papait” who performed 
the operation. From the latter Mr. Crump got his information. The marks of the 
instrument are easily visible. 

Pl. XII, le, is the front view of the skull; XII, 1a, is the side view showing 
the opening. It is obvious from the modified photograph that the edges of the hole 
are sharp and unhealed. The relation of the opening to the coronal and sagittal 
sutures indicates that in this case the injury was over the motor region. A patient 
with a depressed fracture in that spot, if the fracture is severe, would be unconscious 
and paralysed on the opposite side of the body. 

I show again on the screen under more favourable conditions of light the 
photograph of the opening. (Plate XIII, 1.) You see now the slips made by the 
wizard, using a sharp shell or flake of obsidian for a trephine. The opening has 
been deliberately made by sawing out, and the same slips can be seen on some of 
the neolithic skulls. This is the best of the three specimens as regards showing the 
purposive nature of the operation. There is no indication of the opening having 
been healed, and the patient, no doubt, as Mr. Crump describes, died two hours 
after the operation. 

No. 2 is the skull of Toruruke, a Kabakada native, and shows the growth of 
new bone. He was trephined about seven years before his death. 
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This is another sling-stone case, but it is in a particular part of the skull. 
You see in front view(Pl. XII, 2c) that the ridge of the superciliary ridge has been 
depressed towards the orbit, and the suture between the frontal and lachrymal bone 
has been started downwards. ‘There has been a fissured fracture running along the 
line I have shown you. The region is exactly over the frontal sinus. The front 
wall of the sinus has been destroyed and in its place we have a saucer-shaped 
cavity. 

The patient suffered from a depressed fracture of the frontal sinus which has 
been partly operated on, viz., by picking out the fragments of the anterior wall. 
This is not trephining in the proper sense of the word; there is no indication of 
scratches or sawcuts. 

I would like to point out that in the Broca Museum at Paris there isa 
parallel example of a Peruvian skull where, however, in the region of the frontal 
sinus there has been a deliberate trephining by boring. Evidently the operator 
had bored through the anterior wall with the intention of breaking down the bone, 
but he found himself in a new part of the world as far as he was concerned, for he 
saw that he was not through the skull but had bone still beyond. Under these 
circumstances he abandoned the operation. That is an instance of distinct 
trephining. This case here is a mere treatment of depressed fracture of the 
anterior wall of the frontal sinuses, and by using the electric light you can see 
that the inner table here is intact. Here is the lateral view of the skull and here 
is another view of it. The last photograph is simply a magnified view of the 
opening. 

I will now give you the details of the third case. 

No. 3 is the skull of Tighan from the village of Olotai, situated about six 
miles inland from Palabog on the west coast of New Ireland. This operation was 
performed to cure headache. 

Here, you see, as I said just now, surgical ethics do not appear to enter into 
the matter. It is a very interesting specimen. It is an ordinary case of making 
an excavation like a gutter into the skull, almost an exaggeration of a linear 
osteotomy, that is to say, cutting into the bone in a line in order to relieve the 
so-called tension. In this case there has been an opening made of the inner table 
in a slight degree, to alleviate the sense of pressure from which patients suffering 
from all varieties of headache are so apt to complain of so persistently. The 
operation in this case has been over the frontal eminence where people usually 
refer all forms of generalized headache. 

Plate XII, 3a, is a lateral view showing the opening. In Plate XII, 3d, 1 
show you it as seen from above. 

In Pl. XIII, 3, which is the magnified photograph of the opening, I simply 
want to show that this is a healed case. You notice that the edges of the opening 
are rounded, and that the whole site of the operation is smoothed over. 

With that I bring to an end my remarks on Mr. Crump’s paper. It is quite 
obvious that he has a wonderful knowledge of this operation being performed in 
this island by the islanders, and it is a great loss to the Institute that he has not 
given us more facts to go upon. 

We are now in a position to explain the neolithic skulls better. This photo- 
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graph I now show I made of all the cases of neolithic trephining which were 
known to me, and in which I had the opportunity of verifying the site of the 
operations. I have pointed out that the field of the operations fell within what is 
called the motor area of the brain, the portion of the brain, irritation of which by 
a depressed fracture of a limited area would cause epilepsy, and epilepsy as you 
know among all untutored people, is apt to be ascribed to the influence of a spirit. 
Further we know that all such fractures are sources of headache and finally we 
recognise that if the injured part of the skull is trephined and the depressed 
portions of the bone removed that the headache will be cured and possibly the 
epilepsy if the damaged portion of the brain is also removed. But the mere 
cessation of pressure suffices sometimes to cure the epilepsy. Broca’s explanation 
that the operations were done for epilepsy was, we may reasonably suppose, 
justified by this consideration, but it was necessary to support this view by 
evidence from the savage races, and here we find the operation is performed 
exactly under the circumstances which I have described, viz., the condition of 
depressed fracture leading to epilepsy. . 

This is one of the neolithic skulls showing scratches on the margin of the 
opening, and is a parallel to Mr. Crump’s first skull. 

Coming now to the question of trephining for headache I find that in the 
Peruvian prehistoric skulls, which I examined most of, the trephinings seemed to 
have been performed in the frontal region. 

I show a photograph taken from Squier’s Peru, and probably from a case that 
terminated fatally. 

A portion of the skull has been removed by very neat saw-cuts, but hens is 
an indication of altered bone round the site of operation undergoing suppuration, 
and from the sharpness of the edges it is reasonable to suppose that there was a 
fatal infection of the wound. , 

The next photographs are of two specimens from America; in one you see 
there is a healed saw-cut, and in the other we have what may be a healed 
depressed fracture. 

Both these instances you see are in the frontal region. If now, as appears 
from Mr. Crump’s paper, we have definite absolute evidence that the operation is 
done for headache and is done in the frontal region, then I think we have reason- 
able ground for believing that the Peruvian operation was probably done for head- 
ache. 

On the question of this form of gutter operation for headache both the 
photograph I showed you on the screen and the specimen demonstrate it. You will 
see that in such cases we have a gutter with symmetrical sides, symmetrical in 
depth and steepness suggesting that it was made by deliberate sawing out first of 
one side and then of the other. 

A skull found in this country shows an opening simulating a trephine hole. The 
photograph of the skull is now on the screen, and I have also brought the original 
with me. It isa skull which Mr. Henty found in the British camp near Worthing. 
I was present at the excavation and as he handed me the skull I recognized the 
character of the specimen. I showed the skull to the Society of Antiquaries when 
all the finds were described. In this particular case we have an oval opening with 
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ledge-like sides leading down to an opening in the inner table. On examination 
internally there is no injury to the inner table whatsoever, it suggests, therefore, 
that this opening of the skull was scraped out. It was done before the man’s 
death because the bone is healed. In front of this is a longer mark produced 
obviously by a sword or some similar instrument. What is the nature of the hole ? 
On looking at the opening very closely you see there is an indication, as if one 
side was a little steeper than the other. I think that skull No. 3 of Mr. Crump’s 
will help us to determine whether this was a trephine opening or not. At present 
I think the evidence is against it. You must take it from me that one side does 
seem smooth and the other seems a little more broken. This side of the opening is 
steeper and smoother than the other which is rougher and shades off more gradually 
on to the skull. Before this, when I was examining this skull, and unable to make 
up my mind definitely, I found in the Blandford Museum at Salisbury the skull of 
a New Zealander who had been killed by the well-known horizontal cut with a 
stone axe behind the ears at the occipital protuberance. But before he had been 
killed he had been cut at’ and had avoided a fatal blow; the edge of the 
weapon, however, had cut down to the bone, and produced a smooth edge on one 
side, and on the other the rough edge like this Saxon skull. I would like to draw 
your attention to the fact that Mr. Bulleid found, on one of the two skulls in the 
pile dwelling at Glastonbury, a glancing cut which had removed a portion of the 
skull, but the man had been killed by a blow at the back of the skull near the 
respiratory centre, which the savages long ago have found out to be the fatal spot, 
and which Professor Haddon has fully described for the Torres Straits, 
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|. WOODEN MODEL OF A HORNBILL, MADE BY IBANS, AND USED IN PEACE-MAKING 
CEREMONIES. (From a photograph by A. C. Haddon.) 
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2. TAMA BULAN SPRINKLING IMAGES OF BALLI PENYALONG WITH THE BLOOD 
OF A FOWL (p. 176). (From a photograph by C. S. Myers.) 
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1. MURIK TOMB, SURMOUNTED BY A SMALL HUMAN IMAGE TO WHICH A LIVE FOWL 
IS USUALLY TIED. Photograph by C. G. Seligmann. 


2, SPRINKLING IMAGES OF BALLI PENYALONG WITH THE BLOOD OF A FOWL 
(p. 183, ef. Pl. XIV, 2). Photograph by C. S. Myers. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS IN SARAWAK. 


By CHARLES Hoss, Resident of the Baram District, and W. McDovuGaLL, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


[PRESENTED May 281TH, 1901. Wirth Piates XIV, XV.] 


WHEN in the year 1898 we travelled together through every part of the Baram 
District and began to put together the materials for this paper, one of us had 
already lived for more than fourteen years among the tribes of the district, and by 
constant observation and inquiry had become familiar with and had written down 
from time to time careful notes of many of their customs and beliefs. Among 
these were a large number that showed how all the various tribes hold certain 
animals and plants in peculiar regard, how the conduct of the people is to a great 
extent guided by well-established systems of augury, and how their relations to 
many of the creatures among which they live are regulated by strict rules and 
prohibitions. We determined, therefore, to make as complete as possible our 
knowledge of the animal- and plant-superstitions of the various tribes, and - 
believing that by so doing we should find evidence that many of them are 
survivals from a system of totem-worship now decayed, we kept this possibility 
constantly in mind. In making these more systematic inquiries we enjoyed the 
great advantage of being guided in our work by that very considerable mass of 
information previously collected by one of us with a mind entirely free from 
preconceived ideas as to what should be expected. We would point out that, since 
one of us has lived for so long on terms of intimacy and friendship with members 
of most of the tribes and is familiar with the various languages spoken by them, 
and since the people seldom showed any reluctance to exhibit and explain their 
customs to us and were usually pleased to allow us to take part in the 
ceremonies and rites, a considerable weight, as negative evidence, must be allowec 
to our failure to find traces of any particular custom or institution. 

We shall first describe in some detail all that we have been able to learn of 
the animal-superstitions of the Kenyahs, the tribe with which we are most 
familiar. We shall then give a condensed account of similar customs and _ beliefs 
as they occur among other tribes of the district, describing more particularly those 
peculiar to the different tribes, and especially those connected with the “ Nyarong” 
or Spirit-helper of the Sea-Dayaks. We shall conclude with a short’ discussion of 
the problems suggested by our observations, the problems of the origin and 
meaning of the various customs. 
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THE KENYAHS. 


The Kenyahs inhabit a district far inland among the head-waters of the 
Baram river. According to their own tradition they came into the basin of the 
Baram from the east some hundred and fifty years ago. From that time until 
the last few years they, in conjunction with the Kayans, an allied tribe, which 
seems to have migrated to the Baram a little later than the Kenyahs, had 
maintained a dominion of terror over all the neighbouring peoples, and they have 
had extremely little intercourse of a friendly nature with any more civilised 
folk, whether Malay, Chinese, or European. 

At the present time they are settled in village-communities thinly scattered 
on the banks of the tributaries and upper parts of the Baram river. Each 
community, consisting of thirty, forty, fifty or more families, lives in a single long 
house massively built of hewn timber, and raised on great piles of iron-wood twenty . 
or thirty feet above the river bank on which it stands. Each community is ruled 
over by a chief whose authority is usually very considerable, and in the case of 
a chief of ability and strong character is always very great. Their principal food 
is rice, which they cultivate assiduously. Their domestic animals are the pig, the 
fowl and the dog, and the two former they eat not infrequently. By hunting and 
fishing they add to the variety of their food, but these pursuits are regarded as 
sports rather than as means to obtain the necessaries of life. They are skilful 
and artistic handicraftsmen in ironwork, basket-making, wood-carving and rattan- 
lashing, and they make rude earthen vessels for cooking. Their clothing was 
chiefly, and still is in many cases, of bark-cloth. Their weapons are the sword 
and spear and blow-pipe with poisoned darts. 

They are an extremely warlike people, and are ever ready to defend themselves 
against attack or to make war on others, either in following up some blood-feud or 
in order to secure the human heads that play an essential part in some of their rites. 

They believe in a beneficent Supreme Being and in a great number of less 
powerful spirits. In fact, they may be said to attribute a soul or spirit to almost 
every natural agent and to all living things, and they pay especial regard to those 
that seem most capable of affecting their welfare for good or ill. They feel 
themselves to be surrounded on every hand by spiritual powers, which appear to 
them to be concentrated in those objects to which their attention is directed by 
practical needs; adapting a mode of expression familiar to psychologists we may 
say that they have differentiated from a “continuum” of spiritual powers a 
number of spiritual agents with very various degrees of definiteness. Of these 
the less important are extremely vaguely conceived, but are regarded as being 
able to bring harm to men, who must therefore avoid giving offence to them and 
must propitiate them if they should by ill-chance have been offended. The more 
important, assuming individualised and anthropomorphic forms and detinite 
functions, receive proper names, and are in some cases represented by rude images, 
and become the recipients of prayer and sacrifice. The spirit of any object or 
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agent, or perhaps we should rather say the thing in its spiritual aspect, is usually 
denominated by prefixing the word “Balli” to the ordinary name. Thus Balli 
Sungei (Sungei = river) is the spirit or god of the river, Balli Atap 
(Atap = roof) is the spirit or god who protects the household from harm of all 
sorts; a wooden image of him generally stands before the main entrance to the 
house. Ballingo is the god of thunder; Balli Bouin (bouin = pig) is the form of 
address to the spirit of any pig about to be sacrificed. More important than any 
of these is Balli Penyalong, the Supreme Being. To him the Kenyahs pray for 
guidance in important undertakings, while the women pray to Doh Penyalong, his 
wife. 


The Cult of the Hawk, 


Of the many animals that the Kenyahs dare not eat or kill those which 
most influence their conduct are the omen-birds, and among the omen-birds the 
common white-héaded carrion-hawk (Haliaster intermedius) is by far the most 
important. The Kenyahs always observe the movements of this hawk with keen 
interest, for by a well-established code of rules, they interpret his movements in the 
heavens as signs by which they must be guided in many matters of moment, 
especially in the conduct of warlike or any other dangerous expeditions! The 
hawk is always spoken of and addressed as Balli Flaki, and is formally consulted 
before any party of Kenyahs sets out from home for distant parts. 

To illustrate the formalities with which they read the omens we will transcribe 
here a passage from a journal kept by one of us. The occasion of the incidents 
described was the setting out of a large body of Kenyahs from the house of Tama — 
Bulan, a chief who by his personal merits has attained to a position of great 
influence among the other Kenyah chiefs, and who has been confirmed in his 
authority by His Highness the Rajah of Sarawak. The object of the 
expedition was to visit and make peace with another great fighting tribe, the 
Madangs, who live in the remotest interior of Borneo. Tama Bulan, whose 
belief in the value of the omens has been slightly shaken, was willing to start 
without ceremonies and to make those powers, which he believed to protect us, 
responsible for himself and his people also. But the people had begged him not 
to neglect the traditional rites, and he had yielded to their wishes. 

“At break of day, before I was up, Tama Bulan was washed by the women 
at the river’s brink with water and the blood of pigs to purify him for his journey, 
and later in the morning the people set to work to seek omens and a guarantee of 
their safety on the journey from the hawks that are so numerous here. A small 
shelter of sticks and leaves was made on the river-bank before the house, and the 


1 We find that the practices of these people in connection with omens or auspices so 
closely resemble those of the early Romans that it seems worth while to draw attention to 
these resemblances, and we therefore quote in footnotes some passages from Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, referring to the practice of the Romans: “in the most 
ancient times no transaction, whether private or public, was performed without consulting the 
auspices, and hence arose the distinction of auspicia privata and auspicia publica.” 
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women having been sent to their rooms, three men of the upper class! sat under 
this leaf-shelter beside a small fire, and searched the sky for hawks. After sitting 
there silently for about an hour, the three men suddenly became animated; one of 
them took in his right hand a small chick and a stick frayed by many deep cuts 
with a knife and waved them repeatedly from left to right, at the same time 
pouring out a rapid flood of words. They had caught sight of a hawk high up 
and far away before them, and they were trying to persuade it to fly towards the 
right. Presently the hawk, a tiny speck in the sky, sailed slowly out of sight 
behind a hill on the right, and the men settled themselves to watch for a second 
hawk which must fly towards the left, and a third which must circle round and 
round. In the course of about half an hour, two hawks had obligingly put in an 
appearance and behaved just as it was hoped and desired that they should behave ; 
and so this part of this business was finished, and about a score cf men bustled 
about preparing for the next act. They brought many fowls and several young 
pigs, and a bundle of long poles pointed at either end. Before the house stand 
upright two great boles of timber, and of either one the upper end is carved into 
a rude face and crowned with a brass gong (Pl. XIV, 2). These are two images 
of the one Supreme Being, Balli Penyalong, and they seem to be at the same time 
the altars of the god. A tall young tree stripped of all but its topmost twigs, stands 
beside one of them, and is supposed to reach to heaven, or at least, by its greater 
proximity to the regions above, to facilitate intercourse. As to the meaning of 
this and many other features of these rites, it is impossible to form any exact idea, 
for the opinions of these people in such matters are hardly less vague and 
diversified than those of more civilized worshippers. Tama Bulan, in his 
character of high priest,? took his stand before one of these images, while a 
nephew, one of the three men who had watched the hawks, officiated before the 
other and went through exactly the same ceremonies as his uncle, at the same 
time with him. Tama Bulan held a small bamboo water-vessel in his left hand 
and with a frayed stick in his right hand sprinkled some of the water on the 
image, all the time looking up into its face and rapidly repeating a set form of 
words. Presently he took a fowl, snipped off its head and sprinkled its blood upon 
the image, and so again with another and another fowl. Then he held a young pig 
while a follower gashed its throat, and, as the blood leapt out, he scattered it too 
on the image, while the score of men standing round about put their hands, some 
on him, some on one another, so that all were in contact, and joined in the prayer 
or incantation which he kept pouring forth in the same rapid mechanical fashion 
in which many a curate at home reads the church service. In the house, 
meanwhile, four boys were pounding at two big drums to keep away from 
the worshippers all sounds but the words of their own prayers.’ Then 


' “No one but a patrician could take the auspices.” 

2 “Romulus is represented to have been the best of augurs, and from him all succeeding 
augurs received the chief mark of their office.” 

2 “Hence devices were adopted so that no ill-omened sound should be heard, such as 
blowing a trumpet during the sacrifice.” 
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another fowl and another pig were sacrificed in similar fashion at either altar, and 
the second part of the rite was finished by the men sticking the carcases of the 
slaughtered beasts each one on the point of a pole, and fixing the poles upright in 
the earth before the images. 

“Tama Bulan now came up into the house to perform the third and last act. A 
pig was brought and laid bound upor the floor, and Tama Bulan, stooping, with a 
sword in his right hand, kept punching the pig gently behind the shoulder as 
though to keep its attention, and addressed it with a rapid flow of words, each phrase 
beginning ‘O Balli Bouin.’ The pig’s throat was then cut by an attendant, and 
Tama Bulan, standing up, diluted its blood with water and scattered it abroad over 
all of us as we stood round about him, while he still kept up the rapid patter of 
words. Then he pulled off the head of a fowl and concluded the rites by once more 
sprinkling us all with blood and water. Everyone seemed relieved and well satisfied 
to have got through this important business and to have secured protectors for all 
the party during the forthcoming journey. For the three hawks will watch over 
them and are held to have given them explicit guarantees of safety. The frayed 
stick that had figured so largely in the rites was stuck under the rafters of the roof 
among a row of others previously used, and there it will remain, a sign and a 
pledge of the piety of the people, as long as the house shall stand. And then as 
Tama Bulan, pretty well covered with blood, went away to wash himself, I felt as 
though I had just lived through a book of the neid, and was about to follow 
Father AZneas to the shores of Latium.” 

This elaborate rite, so well fitted to set agoing the speculative fancy of 
anyone acquainted with the writings of Robertson Smith and Messrs. Jevons and 
Frazer, was one of the first that we witnessed together. After giving all our facts 
we shall return to discuss some of the interesting questions raised by it, but it 
will be seen that we are far from having discovered satisfactory explanations of all 
its features. Obscure features to which we would direct attention are the use of 
the fire and the frayed stick, for these figure in almost all rites in which the omen- 
birds are consulted, or prayers and sacrifices made. The Kenyahs seem to feel 
that the purpose of fire is to carry up the prayers to heaven by means of the 
ascending flame and smoke, in somewhat the same way as the tall pole planted by 
the side of the image of Balli Penyalong facilitates communion with the spirit ; 
for they conceive him as dwelling somewhere above the earth. 

Omens are always sought in the way we have described before going out to attack 
an enemy, and if the expedition is successful the warriors bring home not only the 
heads of the slain enemy but also pieces of their flesh, which they fix upon poles 
before the house, one for each family, as a thank-offering to Balli Flaki for his 
guidance and protection. It seldom occurs that a hawk actually takes or eats these 
pieces of flesh, and that does not seem to be expected. Without favourable omens 
from the hawks, Kenyahs will not set out on any expedition, and even when they 
have secured them they still anxiously look out for further guidance and may be 
stopped or turned back at any time by unfavourable omens. Thus, should a hawk 
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fly over their boat going in the same direction as themselves this is a good omen, 
but if one should fly towards them as they travel, and especially if it should 
scream as it does so, this is a terribly bad omen, and only in case they can obtain 
other very favourable omens to counteract the impression made by it will they 
continue their journey. If one of a party dies on the journey, they will stop for 
one whole day for fear of offending Balli Flaki. If a hawk should scream just as 
they are about to deliver an attack, that means that some of the elder men will be 
killed in the battle. 

Balli Flaki is also consulted before sowing and harvesting the rice crop, but 
besides being appealed to publicly on behalf of the whole community, his aid may 
be sought privately by any man who wishes to injure another. For this purpose 
a man makes a rough wooden image in human form and retires to some quiet spot 
on the river bank, where he sets up a “ tegulum,” a horizontal pole supported about 
a yard above the ground by a pair of vertical poles. He lights a small fire beside 
the “tegulum,” and taking a fowl in one hand, he sits on the ground behind it 
so as to see through it a square patch of sky’ and so waits until a hawk becomes 
visible upon this patch. As soon as a hawk appears he kills the fowl and with a 
frayed stick smears its blood on the wooden image, saying, “ Put fat in his mouth ” 
(which means “ Let his head be taken and fed with fat in the usual way ”), and he 
puts a bit of fat in the mouth of the image. Then he strikes at the breast of the 
image with a small wooden spear and throws it into a pool of water reddened with 
red earth, and then takes it out and buries it in the ground. While the hawk is 
visible he waves it towards the left, for he knows that if it flies to the left he will 
prevail over his enemy, but that if it goes to the right his enemy is too strong 
for him. 

When a new house is built a wooden image of Balli Flaki with wings 
extended is put up before it and an offering of mixed food is put on a little shelf 
before the image, and at times, especially after getting good omens from the 
hawks, it is offered bits of flesh and is smeared with pig’s blood. If the people 
have good luck in their new house they renew the image, but if not they usually 
allow it to fall into decay. If when a man is sitting down to a meal he espies a 
hawk in the heavens he will throw a morsel of food towards it, exclaiming, 
“ Balli Flaki !” 

We have seen that during the formal consultation of the hawks the women 
are sent totheir rooms. Nevertheless many women keep in the cupboards in which 
they sleep a wooden image of the hawk with a few hawk’s feathers stuck upon it. 
If the woman falls sick she will take one of these feathers and waving it to and 
fro will say, “Tell the bad spirit that is making me sick that I have a feather of 
Balli Flaki,” and when she recovers her health Balli Flaki has the credit of it. 

Although Kenyahs will not kill a hawk, they would not prevent us from 


' “The person who has to take them (the auspices) first marked out witha wand .. . 
a division of the heavens called ‘templum, . . . within which he intended to make his 
observations.” 
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shooting one if it stole their chickens, for they say that a hawk who will do that 
is a low-class fellow, a cad, in fact, for there are social grades among the hawks just 
as there are among themselves. 

Although the Kenyahs thus look to Balli Flaki to guide them and help them 
in many ways and express gratitude towards him, we do not think that they 
conceive of him as a single great spirit as some of the other tribes tend to do; 
they rather look upon the hawks as messengers and intermediators between 
themselves and Balli Penyalong,’ to which a certain undefined amount of power 
is delegated. No doubt it is a vulgar error with them, as in the case of professors 
of other forms of belief, to forget in some degree the Supreme Being and to direct 
their prayers and thanks almost exclusively to the subordinate power, which, 
having concrete forms, they can more easily keep before their minds. They regard 
favourable omens as given for their encouragement and bad omens as friendly 
warnings.? We were told by one very intelligent Kenyah that he supposed that 
the hawks, having been so frequently sent by Balli Penyalong to give them 
warnings, had learnt how to do this of their own will, and that sometimes they 
probably do give them warning or encouragement independently without being sent 
by him. 

All Kenyahs hold Balli ¥laki in the same peculiar regard, and no individuals 
or sections of them claim to be especially favoured by him or claim to be related 
to him by blood or descent. 


Other Omen-Birds. 

Kenyahs obtain omens of less importance from several other birds. When 
favourable omens have been given by the hawks some prominent man is always 
sent out to sit on the river bank beside a small fire and watch and listen for these 
other birds. Their movements and cries are the signs which he interprets as 
omens confirming or weakening the import of those given by the hawks. Of 
these other omens the most regarded are those given by the three varieties of the 
spider-hunter (Avrachnothera Chrysogenys, A. modesta, and A. Longirostris). All 
three varieties are known as “Sit” or “Isit.” When travelling on the river the 
Kenyahs hope to see “Sit” fly across from left to right as they sit facing the bow of 
the canoe. When this happens they call out loudly, saying, “O, Sit on the left 
hand! Give us long life, help us in our undertaking, help us to find what we are 
seeking, make our enemies feeble.” They usually stop their canoes, land on the 
bank, and after making a small fire, say to it, “Tell Sit to help us.” Each man of 
the party will light a cigarette in order that he may have his own small fire, and 
will murmur some part at least of the usual formulas. After seeing “Sit” on 
their left, they like to see him again on their right side. 


1 “Tt was from Jupiter mainly that the future was learnt, and the birds were regarded as 
his messengers.” 

2 “The Roman auspices were essentially of a practical nature ; they gave no information 
respecting the course of future events, they did not inform men what was to happen, but 
simply taught them whether they were to do or not to do the matter purposed ; they assigned 
no reason for the decision of Jupiter, they simply announced—yes or no.” . 
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Next in importance to the spider-hunters are the three varieties of the trogan 
(Harpactes Diardi, H. Duvancelii, and H. kaswmba). They like to hear the 
trogan calling quietly and sitting on a tree to their left, but if he is on their right 
the omen is only a little less favourable.! On hearing the trogan’s ery they own 
it, as they say, by shouting to it and stopping to light a fire just as in the case of 
“ Sit.” 

Kieng, the woodpecker (Lepocestes porphyro melas), has two notes, one of 
which is of good, the other of bad omen. If they have secured good omens from 
the birds already mentioned they will then try to avoid hearing Kieng lest he should 
utter the note of evil omen, so they sing and talk and rattle their paddles on the 
sides of the boat. 

Other omen birds of less importance are Asi (Curcineutes melanops), whose 
note warns them of difficulties in their path, and Ukang (Sasia abnormis), whose 
note means good luck for them. Telajan, the crested rain-bird (Platylophus 
coronatus), announces good luck by its call and warns of serious difficulties also. 

Kong, the hornbill (Anorrhinus comatus) gives omens of minor importance 
by his strange deep cry. His handsome feathers, with their bold bars of black 
and white, are worn on war-coats and stuck in the war-caps by men who are 
tried warriors, but may not be worn by mere youths. The substance of the 
beak of the hornbill is sometimes carved into the form of the canine tooth of 
the tiger-cat, and a pair of these is the most valued kind of ear-ornament for 
men. Only elderly men or men who have taken heads with their own hands 
may wear them. One of the popular dances consists in a comical imitation 
of the movements of the hornbill, but no special significance attaches to the 
dance; it seems to be done purely in a spirit of fun. Young hornbills are 
occasionally kept in the house as pets (cf. Plate XIV, 1). 

We know of no other bird that plays any part in the religious life of the 
Kenyahs or affects them in any peculiar manner. 


The Pig. 


All Kenyahs keep numerous domestic pigs, which roam beneath and about 
the house, picking up what garbage they can find to eke out the scanty meals 
of rice-dust and chaff given them by the women. It seems that they seldom 
or never take to the jungle and become feral, although they are not confined 
in any way. 

These domestic pigs are not treated with any show of reverence, but rather 
with the greatest contumely, and yet the pig plays a part in almost all religious 
ceremonies, and before it is slaughtered apologies are always offered to it, and 


' “Tt was only a few birds which could give auguries among the Romans. They were 
divided into two classes, Oscines, those which gave auguries by singing or their voice ; and 
Alites, those which gave auguries by their flight.” ‘There were considerable varieties of omen 
according to the note of the Oscines or the place from which they uttered the note; and 
similarly among the Alites, according to the nature of their flight,” 
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it is assured that it is not to be eaten. We have seen that, in the rites 
preparatory to an important and dangerous expedition, the chief was washed 
with pig’s blood and water, and that young pigs were slain before the altar-post 
of Balli Penyalong and their blood was sprinkled on the post and afterwards 
upon all or most of the men of the household. It is probably true that Balli 
Penyalong is never addressed without the slaughter of one or more pigs, and 
also that no domestic pig is ever slaughtered without being charged beforehand 
with some message or prayer to Balli Penyalong which its spirit may carry up to 
him. But the most important function of the pig is the giving of information 
as to the future course of events by means of the markings on its liver. 

Whenever it becomes specially interesting or important to ascertain the 
future course of events, when for example a household proposes to make war, or 
two parties are about to go through a peace-making ceremony, a pig is caught by 
the young men from among those beneath the house, and is brought and laid 
with its feet lashed together before the chief in the great verandah of the house. 
And it would seem that the more important the ceremony the larger and the 
more numerous should be the pigs selected as victims. An attendant hands a 
burning brand to the chief, and he, stooping over the pig, singes a few of its 
hairs, and then addressing the pig as “ Balli Bouin,” and gently punching it behind 
the shoulder as we have already depicted him, he pours out a rapid flood of 
words. The substance of his address is a prayer to Balli Penyalong for guidance 
and knowledge as to the future course of the business in hand and an injunction 
to the soul of the pig to carry the prayer to Balli Penyalong. 

Sometimes more than one chief will address one pig in this way, and then, as 
soon as these prayers are concluded, some follower plunges a spear into the heart 
or throat of the pig, and then rapidly opens its belly in the middle line, drags out 
the liver and lays it on a leaf or platter with the underside uppermost, and so 
carries it to the chief or chiefs. Then all the elderly men crowd round and 
consult as to the significance of the appearances presented by the underside of 
the liver. The various lobes and lobules are taken to represent the various 
districts concerned in the question on which light is desired, and according to 
the strength and intimacy of the connections between these lobes, the people 
of the districts represented are held to be bound in more or less lasting 
friendship; while spots and nodules in any part betoken future evils for the 
people of that part, a clean healthy liver means good fortune and happiness for 
all concerned. The omens thus obtained are held to be the answer vouchsafed 
by Balli Penyalong to the prayers which have been carried to him by the 
spirit of the pig. 

If the answer obtained in this way from one pig is unsatisfactory they will 
often kill a second, and on important occasions even a third or fourth in order 


' “They endeavoured to learn the future, especially in war, by consulting the entrails of 


victims.” 
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to obtain a favourable answer. Unless they can thus obtain a favourable forecast 
they will not set out upon any undertaking of importance. 

After any ceremony of this kind the body of the pig is usually divided among 
the people, and by them cooked and eaten without further ceremony. But we 
have seen that after the ceremony in preparation for an expedition the bodies 
of the young pigs, whose blood was scattered on the altar-post of Balli Penyalong, 
were fixed upon tall poles beside this altar-post and there left, and this seems 
to be the rule in ceremonies of this sort, though it is not clear whether the 
carcases are left there as offerings to the hawks or to Balli Penyalong, or because 
they are in some sense too holy to be used as food after being used in such rites. 

Probably Kenyahs never give to the spirits in this way the whole body 
of a large pig, but only of quite small pigs, and in this they are probably 
influenced by economical considerations. 

It may be said generally that Kenyahs do not kill domestic pigs simply and 
solely for the sake of food. The killing of a pig is always the occasion for, or 
occasioned by, some religious rite. It is true that on the arrival of honoured 
guests a pig is usually killed and given to them for food, but its spirit is then 
always charged with some message to Balli Penyalong. It is said that, when 
the pig’s spirit comes to Balli Penyalong, he is offended if it brings no message 
from those who killed the pig, and he sends it back to carry off their souls. . 

On many other occasions also pigs are killed; thus, on returning from a 
successful attack on enemies a pig is usually killed for each family of the 
household, and a piece of its flesh is put up on a pole before the house; and 
during the severe illness of any person of high social standing, pigs are usually 
killed, and friendly chiefs may come from distant parts bringing with them 
pigs and fowls that they may sacrifice them, and so aid in restoring the sick 
man to health. On the death of a chief too a great feast is made, and many 
pigs are slaughtered, and their jaw bones are hung up on the tomb. A pig is 
sometimes used in the ceremony by which a newly-made peace is sealed between 
tribes hitherto at blood-feud, but a fowl is more commonly used. 

The wild pig which abounds in the forest is hunted by the Kenyahs, and 
killed with spears when brought to bay by the dogs, and he is killed and eaten 
without ceremony or compunction by all classes. 

The lower jaws of all wild pigs that are killed are cleaned and hung up 
together in the house, and it is believed that if these should be lost or in any 
way destroyed the dogs would cease to hunt. 


The Domestic Fowl. 


Every Kenyah household has a large number of fowls which compete eagerly 
with the pigs for the scraps of grain and garbage that fall from the house or 
paddy-stores. 

The sitting hen and the young chickens are always kept in a basket in 
the house to prevent the chicks or eggs being eaten by pigs or dogs. But 
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beyond this very little attention is given to them. They are seldom killed 
for food, and their eggs too can hardly be reckoned as a regular article of food, 
though the people have no prejudice against eating them. 

Fowls are killed on many of the occasions on which pigs are sacrificed, 
and as we have seen in the description of the ceremony at Tama Bulan’s house 
their blood may be poured upon the altar-posts of Balli Penyaiong, and it 
would seem that fowls and pigs are to some extent interchangeable equivalents 
for sacrificial purposes. Perhaps the most important occasion on which the 
fowl plays a part is the performance of the rite by which a blood-feud is finally 
wiped away. The following extract from the journal previously quoted describes 
an incident of this kind :— 

“In the evening there was serious business on hand. ‘Two chiefs, who 
some years ago were burned out of their homes in the Rejang district by the 
government, have settled themselves with their people in the Baram district. 
They had made a provisional peace with the Kayans some years ago, but the 
final ceremony was to be performed this evening. The two chiefs of the 
immigrants, who had remained hitherto in a remote part of the house, seated 
themselves at one side, and the Kayan chiefs at the other, and Tama Bulan and 
ourselves between the two parties. First, presents of iron were exchanged. 
In the old days costly presents of metal-work used to be given, but as 
this led sometimes to renewed disputes, the government has forbidden the 
giving of presents of a greater value than two dollars. So now old parang 
(sword) blades are given, and the other essential part of the present has been 
proportionately reduced from a full-grown fowl to a tiny chick. After much 
preliminary talking, two chicks were brought, and a bundle of old parang- 
blades which Tama Bulan, in his character of peace-maker, carries with him 
whenever he travels abroad. A chief of either party took a chick and a 
parang and presented them to the other. Then one led his men a little apart 
and began to rattle eff an invocation beginning ‘O sacred (Balli) chick,’ and 
then snipped off its head with the parang, and with the bloody blade smeared 
the right arms of his followers as they crowded round him. The old fellow 
kept up the stream of words until every man was smeared, and then all stamped 
together on the floor and raised a great shout. Then the other party repeated 
the performance, and the peace being thus formally ratified we sat down to 
cement it still further by a friendly drinking bout.” 

Another ceremony in which the fowl plays a prominent part is that by which 
the wandering soul of a sick person is found and led back to his body by the 
medicine-man. 

Such a performance is described in the following extract from the same 
journal :— 

“Tn the evening we strolled along the great verandah and came upon a soul- 
catching performance in full swing. In the midst of a crowd of young men 
sitting in a semi-circle about a small lamp, stood Oyong Jan (a slave whose 
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merits have raised him to a very good position, but who is not by any means a 
professional medicine-man). He was chanting loudly with closed eyes, and he was 
supposed to be unconscious of all that was going on about him. The people 
talked and came and went, but he took no notice and went on with his 
chant, the men joining in with a deep-voiced chorus at the end of each 
phrase. An assistant physician handed to him a war-coat, shield, and parang, 
which he took with a distant air as of one in a half-dream. Then the patients 
were brought and set in a row on a mat, five children, the eldest a girl of 
about fourteen years, the youngest a baby in the arms of the anxious mother. 
One of the children was sick, that is to say, his soul had wandered away towards 
that other land whither it is destined to travel on the death of the body, and it 
was Oyong Ian’s task to go forth in spirit, to find the wandering soul and to lead 
it back to the body of the sick child. The other children were not sick, and it 
seemed a little illogical to have their souls caught when there was no reason to 
suppose that they were straying, but then, if one must have the doctor to one child, 
to let him see the other children hardly increases the expense, and they may get 
some good from the treatment. Oyong took a short wand, and with it sprinkled 
sugared water on his parang, addressing his chant to the weapon and then he 
sprinkled each child. A young fowl was handed to him and he took it in his right 
hand and sang, ‘O spirit (Balli) of this bird, ask Balli Penyalong to take away all 
sickness from us and to keep us from all harm.’ Then, after waving the feebly 
protesting bird over the head of each child, chanting the while a formula in 
antique words whose meaning was unknown to the young man beside me, he 
snipped off its head and sprinkled its blood on the children. Then he took a 
second fowl and charged its spirit with prayers to both Penyalong and his wife 
for the boys and girls respectively, and his song described how his spirit had 
crossed a great river and had found the wandering souls and was leading them 
back. Six pieces of specially prepared string were produced by the assistant, and 
taking one in his right hand he put the finger-tips of that hand on the crown 
of the head of one of the children (at that moment the child’s soul is supposed 
to pass back into his body through the spot touched); then, as the little fellow 
held out his arm very solemnly, he tied one of the strings round his right wrist. 
This process he repeated with each child, the baby resisting violently, but the 
others all very serious and deeply impressed. The assistant now snipped 
off the head of the second fowl and with the bloody parang Oyong Ian .cut 
short the ends of the strings and smeared a little blood on the arm of each 
child. Thus the children’s souls are tied into their bodies and are not likely to 
escape again for a long time to come. Lastly, a string was tied round Oyong’s 
wrist by the assistant, a third fowl was killed, and its blood smeared on his arm, 
and the soul-catching was over. The children were led away and Oyong, still in 
his trance or dream state, strutted to and fro still chanting, until suddenly he 
staggered, opened his eyes widely, and then sat down beside me and lit a cigarette 
in the most every-day sort of way, saying, ‘White man’s medicine is good, but 
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Kenyah medicine is good too’; and there was no trace of anything but the most 
transparent frankness on his honest face.” 

It will be seen from this account that the fowl, like the pig, is used in many 
cases as a messenger sent by man to the Supreme Spirit. In most cases when a 
fowl is slaughtered in the course of a ceremony it is first waved over the heads of 
the people taking part in it, and its blood is afterwards sprinkled upon them. 

In the blood-brotherhood ceremony, when each of the two men drinks or 
smokes in a cigarette a little of the other’s blood drawn with a bamboo-knife, a 
fowl is in many cases waved over them and then killed, and occasionally a pig also 
is killed. In such a case the man who has killed the fowl will carry its carcase to 
the door of the house and there will wave towards the heavens a frayed stick 
moistened with its blood and announce the facts of the ceremony to Balli 
Penyalong. So that here again the fowl seems to play the part of a messenger. 
The carcase and the bloody stick are afterwards put up together on a tall pole 
before the house. After going through this ceremony a man is safe from all the 
members of the household to which his blood-brother belongs, and in the case 
of two chiefs all the members of either household are bound to those of the other 
by a sacred tie. 

Fowls’ eggs are sometimes put up on cleft poles as sacrifices. In one instance 
when we were engaged in fishing a lake with a large party in boats we came upon 
a row of eight poles stuck upright at the edge of the lake, each cleft at its upper 
end and holding a fowl’s egg. These had just been put there by the crew of one of 
the canoes as an offering to the crocodiles, which were regarded as the most’ 
influential of the powers of the lake and able to ensure us good sport. 

In such cases the eggs are probably economical substitutes for fowls, as seems 
to be indicated by the following facts :—When Kenyah boys enter a strange branch 
of the river for the first time, they go, each one taking a fowl’s egg in his hand, 
into the jungle with some old man, who takes the eggs, puts ‘them into the cleft 
ends of poles fixed upright in the earth, and thus addresses all the omen-birds 
collectively, “Don’t let any harm happen to these children who are coming for the 
first time to this river; they give you these eggs.” And sometimes instead of eggs 
the feathers of a fowl are used, and both the eggs and feathers would seem to be 
substituted for fowls as being good enough in the case of mere children performing 
a minor rite. 

When the belly of a fowl is opened there are prominent two curved portions 
of the gut. The state of these is examined in some cases before the planting of 
paddy, and sometimes before attempting to catch the soul of a sick man. If the 
parts are much curved it is a good omen; if straight or but slightly curved it is a 
bad omen. 
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The Crocodile. 

Like all other races of Sarawak, the Kenyahs regard the crocodiles that infest 
their rivers as more or less friendly creatures. They fear the crocodile and do not 
like to mention it by name, especially if one be in sight, and refer to it as “the old 
grandfather.” But the fear is rather a superstitious fear than the fear of being 
seized by the beast. They regard those of their own neighbourhood as more 
especially friendly, in spite of the fact that members of their households are 
occasionally taken by crocodiles, either while standing incautiously on the bank of 
the river or while floating quietly at evening time in a small canoe. When this 
happens it is believed either that the person taken has in some way offended or 
injured one or all of the crocodiles, or that he has been taken by a stranger 
crocodile that has come froma distant part of the river and therefore did not 
share in the friendly understanding usually subsisting between the people and the 
local crocodiles. But in any case it is considered that the crocodiles have 
committed an unjustifiable aggression and set up a blood-feud which can only be 
abolished by the slaying of one or more of the aggressors. Now it is the habit of 
the crocodile to hold the body of his victim for several days before devouring it, and 
to drag it for this purpose into some muddy creek opening into the main river. 
A party is therefore organized to search all the neighbouring creeks, and the first 
measure taken is to prevent the guilty crocodile escaping to some other part of 
the river. To achieve this they take long poles, frayed with many cuts, and set 
them up on the river bank at some distance above and below the scene of the 
crime and at the mouths of all the neighbouring creeks and streamlets; and they 
kill fowls and pray that the guilty crocodile may be prevented from passing the 
spots thus marked. They then search the creeks, and if they find the criminal 
with the body of his victim they kill him, and the feud is at an end. But, if they 
fail to find him thus, they go out on the part of the river included between 
their charmed poles, and, with their spears tied to long poles, prod 4ll the bed of 
this part of the river, and thus generally succeed in killing one or more crocodiles. 
They then usually search its entrails for the bones and hair of the victim so as to 
make sure that they have caught the offending beast. But even if they do not 
obtain conclusive evidence of this kind they seem to feel that justice is satisfied 
and that the beast killed is probably the guilty one. 

Except in the meting out of a just vengeance in this way, no Kenyah will 
kill a crocodile, and they will not eat its flesh under any circumstances. But 
there is no evidence to show that they regard themselves as related by blood or 
descent to the crocodiles or that their ancestors ever did so. 

When Kenyahs go on a journey into strange rivers or to the lower part of 
the main river they fear the crocodiles of these strange waters, because they are 
unknown to them, and any one of them might easily be mistaken by the crocodiles 
for someone who has done them an injury. Some Kenyahs tie the red leaves of 
the Droecina below the prow of their boat whenever they go far from home, 
believing that this protects them from all danger of attack by crocodiles, 
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The Dog. 


In all Kenyah houses are large numbers of dogs, which vary a good deal in 
size and colour, but roughly resemble large, mongrel-bred, smooth-haired terriers. 
Each family owns several, and they are fed with rice usually in the evening, but 
seem to be always hungry. The best of them are used ‘or hunting, but besides 
these there is always a number of quite useless, ill-fed, ill-tempered curs, for no 
Kenyah dare kill a dog, however much he may wish to be rid of it. Still less, of 
course, will he eat the flesh of a dog. The dogs prowl about, in and around the 
house, much as they please, and are not treated with any particular respect, but are 
rarely kicked or struck. When a dog intrudes where he is not wanted it is usual 
to click with the tongue at him, and this is usually enough to make him pass on. 

One young Kenyah chief, on being questioned, said that the reason they will not 
kill dogs is that they are like children and eat and sleep together with men in the 
same house, and he added that if a man should kill a dog he would go mad. 

If a dog dies in the house the men push the carcase out of the house and 
into the river with long poles and will on no account touch it with their hands. 
The spot on the floor on which the dog died is fenced round with mats for some 
few days in order to prevent the children walking over it. 

It is usual for the Kenyah men to have one or more designs tattooed on their 
forearms and shoulders. Among the commonest of these designs are those known 
as the scorpion, the prawn, and the dog. They seem to be conventionalised 
derivatives from these animal forms. It is said that the dog’s head design was ~ 
formerly much more in fashion than it is at the present time. 


Deer and Cattle. 


Kenyahs of the upper class will not kill or eat deer and wild cattle. They 
believe that if they should eat their flesh they would vomit violently and spit out 
blood. They have no domestic cattle, and the buffalo does not occur in their 
districts. Lower-class Kenyahs and slaves, taken as war-captives from other 
tribes, may eat deer and horned cattle, but they must take the flesh some little 
distance from the house to cook it. A woman who is pregnant, or for any other 
reason is in the hands of a physician, has to observe the restrictions with regard 
to deer and cattle more strictly than other people, and she will not touch or allow 
to be brought near her any article of leather or horn. 

The war-coats of the men are often made of goat or deer skin, and any man 
may wear such a war-coat. But when a man has a young son he is particularly 
careful to avoid contact with any part of a deer lest through such contact he 
should transmit to his son in any degree the timidity of the deer. On one 
occasion when we had killed a deer, a Kenyah chief resolutely refused to allow 
its skin to be carried in his boat, alleging the above reason. 

The ery or bark of the deer (Cervulus muntjac) is a warning of danger, and 
the seeing or hearing of the plandok (Tragulas napu) has a like significance. 
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The Tiger-Cat. 


The only large species of the Feiide that occurs in Borneo is the tiger-cat 
(Felis nebulosa). Kenyahs will not eat it as men of some tribes do, but will kill 
it, and they fashion its handsome spotted skin into war-coats. Such coats are 
worn only by men who have been on the warpath. The canine-teeth of the 
tiger-cat are much prized as ornaments; they are worn thrust through holes in 
the upper part of the shell of the ear, but only by full-grown men. Kuleh, 
the name of this beast, is sometimes given to a boy. 

The true tiger does not now occur in Borneo, and it is doubtful whether it 
ever was a native-of the island. Nevertheless the Kenyahs know it by name 
(Zinjau) and by reputation, and a few skins are in the possession of chiefs. No 
ordinary man but only a distinguished and elderly chief will venture to touch 
such a skin, much less wear it as a war-coat. These skins have been brought 
from other lands by Malay traders, and it is probable that whatever knowledge of 
the tiger the Kenyahs possess has come from the same source. 

A chief will sometimes name his son Linjau, that is, the Tiger. 

A carnivore (Arctogale leucotis) allied to the civet cat warns of danger when 
seen or heard. 

Other Animals. 

There is a certain large lizard (varanus) that is eaten freely by other tribes, 
but Kenyahs may not eat it, though they will kill it. 

They regard the seeing of any snake as an unfavourable omen and will not 
kill any snake gratuitously. 

Kenyahs, like all, or almost all, the other natives of Borneo, are more or less 
afraid of the Maias (the orang-utan) and of the long-nosed monkey, and will not 
look one in the face or laugh at one. 

In one Kenyah house a fantastic figure of the gibbon is carved on the ends 
of all the main cross-beams of the house, and the chief says that this has been 
their custom for many generations. He tells us that when these beams are 
being put up it is the custom to kill a pig and divide its flesh among the men 
who are working, and no woman is allowed to come into the house until this 
has been done. None of his people will kill a gibbon, though other Kenyahs will 
kill and probably eat it. They claim that he helps them as a friend, and the 
carvings on the beams seem to symbolize his supporting of the house. 

In other parts of the same house are carvings of Semnopithecus Hoset, but 
the old chief regards these as much less important and as recent innovations. 

We do not know of any other animals to which especial respect or attention 
is paid by the Kenyahs, and we will now describe the corresponding customs of 
the Kayans. 


THE KAYANS. 


Like the Kenyahs, the Kayans seem to have come from the east about 
150 years ago, probably a little later than the Kenyahs, and are now settled in 
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large villages, consisting usually of three or four long houses, on the banks of the 
Baram about the middle of its course. In the state of their culture and the 
character of their customs the Kayans closely resemble the Kenyahs. Individually 
they are less attractive than the Kenyahs and the difference may be described in 
one word,—there is in the Kenyah character something Hellenic that is wanting 
in the Kayans. Since the customs of the Kayans in regard to animals are so 
similar to those of the Kenyahs it will only be necessary to mention those points: 
in which they differ and to bring out some differences in the mental attitude of 
the Kayans. 

Kayans like Kenyahs worship the Supreme Being under the name Laki 
Tenangan, «ec. Grandfather Tenangan, and the women pray to his wife Do 
Tenangan. They also reverence a number of departmental deities. Thus there 
are four gods of life, Buring Katingai, Laki Ju Urip, Laki Makatan Urip, 
Laki Kalisai Urip, a harvest god Anyi Lawang and Abong Do his wife, a fire-god 
Laki Pesong, a spirit of madness Balanan, a spirit who causes fear Toh Kiho, the 
creator of the world Laki Kalira Murei, a god of the waters Orai Uka, and lastly, 
Laki Jup Urip the deity or spirit who ferries souls across the river of death to 
Apo Lagan, the Kayan Hades. 

The white-headed hawk (Balli Flaki) of the Kenyahs has its equivalent 
among the Kayans in the large dark-brown hawk, which they call Laki Neho. 
But as it is not possible to distinguish these two kinds of hawks when seen flying 
at some distance, they address and accept all large hawks seen in the distance 
as Laki Neho. 

The functions and powers of Laki Neho seem to be almost identical with those 
of Balli Flaki. He is a giver of omens and a bringer of messages from Laki 
Tenangan. The following notes of a conversation with an intelligent Kayan chief 
will give some idea of his attitude towards Laki Neho. It must be remembered 
that these people have no priesthood and no dogmatic theologians to define and 
formulate beliefs, so that their ideas as to the nature of their gods and their abodes 
and powers are, though perhaps more concrete, at least as various in the minds of 
different individuals as are the corresponding ideas among the average adherents 
of more highly developed forms of religion; and perhaps no two men will 
agree exactly on these matters, and any one man will freely contradict his own 
statements. 

Laki Tenangan is an old man with long white hair who speaks Kayan and 
has a wife, Do Tenangan. They sometimes see him in dreams, and if fortunate 
they then see his face, but if unlucky they see his back only. In olden times 
powerful men sometimes spoke with him, but now this never occurs. He dwells in 
a house far away. Laki Neho also has a house that is covered with palm leaves 
and frayed sticks. It is in a tree top, yet it is beside a river, and has a landing 
place before it like every Kayan house. This house is sometimes seen in dreams. 
It is not so far away as the house of Laki Tenangan. At first our informant said 
that help is asked directly of Laki Neho, but when pressed he said that Laki Neho 
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may carry the message to Laki Tenangan. Some things Laki Neho does of his own 
will and power, for example, if a branch were likely to fall on a Kayan boat he 
would prevent it, for Laki Tenangan long ago taught him how to do such things. 
When a man is sick Kayans appeal to Laki Neho, but if he does not make the 
patient well, they then appeal to Laki Tenangan directly, killing a pig whose spirit 
goes first to the house of Laki Neho, and then on to the more distant house of Laki 
Tenangan. For they believe that in such a case the patient has somehow offended 
Laki Neho by disregarding or misreading his omens. A man suffering from 
chronic disease may himself pray to Laki Tenangan. He lights a fire and kills a 
fowl and perhaps a pig also, and calls upon Laki Neho to be his witness and 
messenger. He holds an egg in one hand and says, “This is for you to eat, 
carry my message direct to Laki Tenangan that I may get well and live and bring 
up my children, who shall be taught my occupations and the true customs”; and 
he will say to Laki Neho, “ You I put on the top of my head, when you are with 
me men look up to me as to a high cliff.” The fire is lighted to make Laki Neho 
warm and energetic. 

It will be seen from the above account that the Kayans have formed a concept 
of the power of the hawks in general, and have given it a semi-anthropomorphic 
character, and we shall see below that the Sea-Dayaks have carried this process 
still further. 

Crocodiles. 

The Kayan’s attitude towards the crocodile is practically the same as the 
Kenyah’s. We append the following notes of a conversation with a young Kayan 
chief, Usong, and his cousin Wan :—There are but very few Kayans who will kill a 
crocodile except in revenge. But if one of their people has been taken by a 
crocodile, they go out together to kill the criminal, and they begin by saying, 
“Don’t run away, you’ve got to be killed, why don’t you come to the surface ? 
You won’t come out on the land because you have done wrong and are afraid.” 
After this he will perhaps come on to the land, and if he does not he will at least 
float to the surface of the water and is then killed with spears. In olden days 
Kayans used to make a crocodile of clay and ask it to drive away evil spirits, but 
now this is not done. A crocodile may become a man just like themselves. 
Sometimes a man dreams that a crocodile calls him to become his blood-brother 
and after they have gone through the regular ceremony and exchanged names (in 
the dream) the man is quite safe from crocodiles. Usong’s uncle has in this way 
become blood-brother to a crocodile and is now called “ Baiya” (the generic name 
for the crocodile) while some crocodile unknown is called Jok, and Usong considers 
himself the nephew of the crocodile Jok. Usong’s father has also become 
blood-brother to a crocodile, and Usong calls himself a son of this particular 
unknown crocodile. Sometimes he asks these two, his uncle- and his father- 
crocodiles, to give him a pig when he is out hunting, and once they did give him 
one. After relating this Usong added, “ But who knows if this be true?” 

Wan’s great-great-grandfather became blood-brother to a crocodile, and was 
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called “Klieng Baiya.” Wan has several times met this crocodile in dreams. 
Thus in one dream he fell into the river when there were many crocodiles about. 
He climbed on to the head of one which said to him, “ Don’t be afraid,” and carried 
him to the bank. Wan’s father had charms given him by a crocodile and would 
not on any account kill one, and Wan clearly regards himself as being intimately 
related to crocodiles in general. 

The Kayans regard the pig and the fowl in much the same way as the 
Kenyahs do, and put them to just the same uses. Their beliefs and customs 
with regard to deer, horned cattle, dogs and the tiger-cat, are similar to those of 
the Kenyahs save that they will not kill the last of these. They are perhaps 
more strict in the avoidance of deer and cattle. One old chief who had been 
ailing for a long time hesitated to enter the Resident’s house because he saw 
a pair of horns hanging up there. When he entered he asked for a piece of 
iron and on returning home he killed a fowl and a pig, and submitted to the 
process of having his soul caught by a medicine-man lest it should have remained 
in the dangerous neighbourhood of the horns. 

Like the Kenyahs the Kayans entertain a superstitious dread of the Maias 
and the long-nosed monkey, but the Dok (Macacus nemestrinus), the coco-nut 
monkey of the Malay States, has special relations to them. It is very common in 
their district and they will kill it only when it is stealing their rice-crop, and 
they will never eat it as other peoples do. There is a somewhat uncertain belief 
that it is a blood-relative, and the following myth is told to account for 
this:—A Kayan woman of high class was reaping paddy with her daughter. 
Now it is against custom to eat any of the rice during reaping, and when the 
mother went away for a short time leaving the girl at work she told her on no 
account to eat any of the rice. But no sooner was the mother gone than the 
girl began to husk some paddy and nibble at it. Then at once her body began 
to itch and hair began to grow on her arms like the hair of a Dok. Soon 
the mother returned and the girl said, “Why am I itching so?” and the mother 
answered, ‘‘ You have done some wicked thing, you have eaten some rice.” Then 
hair grew all over her body except her head and face, and the mother said, 
“ Ah, this is what I feared, now you must go into the jungle and eat only what 
has been planted by human hands.” So the girl went into the jungle and her 
head became like a Dok’s and she ceased to be able to speak. 

The Dok does not help them in any way but only spoils their crops. 

A very popular dance is the Dok dance, in which a man imitates very 
cleverly the behaviour of the Dok. It is a very ludicrous performance, and 
excites boisterous mirth. They say it is done merely in. fun. 

In one Kayan house the ends of all the main cross-beams that support 
the roof are ornamented with fretwork designs which are clearly animal 
derivatives and apparently all of the same animal. Its form suggests a crocodile, 
and some of the men agreed that that was its meaning, while others asserted 
that it was a dog. It was doubtless originally one or other of these, but 
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has now become a conventional design merely, and its true origin has been 
forgotten (cf. Plate XV, 1). 

Neither Kayans nor Kenyahs make much use of snakes of any kind, but 
there is one snake with red head and tail which, when they see it in the course 
of a journey, they must kill, else harm will befall them. And again if they 
see a certain snake just as they are about to enter a strange river or a strange 
village they will stop and light a fire on the bank in order to communicate 
with Laki Neho. Kayans will not eat any species of turtle or tortoise. 


KALAMANTANS. 


The Kalamantans is the name by which we propose to denote the people 
of the scattered communities that seem to be descendants of the tribe that 
inhabited the interior of the Baram district at the time when the Kenyahs and 
Kayans first invaded it from the eastward. Their general modes of life and 
thought are very similar to those of the Kayans and Kenyahs, especially those 
of the latter, but they present a greater variety of customs than either of those 
tribes, owing no doubt to their widely scattered distribution. We will describe 
the main points of interest in which their relations to the animals differ from 
those of the Kenyahs and Kayans. 

The following notes of a conversation with the Orang Kaya Tummonggong, 
the distinguished chief of the Long Pata people (one of the many groups of 
Kalamantans), show that these people regard the hawk in much the same way 
as the Kenyahs do:—The hawk, “ Balli Flaki,” is the messenger of “ Balli Utong” 
the Supreme Being. When a party is about to set out on any expedition, they 
explain their intentions to Balli Flaki and then observe the movements of the 
hawks. If a hawk circles round over their heads some of the party will fall 
sick on the journey and probably die. If the hawk flies to the right when near 
at hand it is a good omen, but if it flies to the right when at a distance or to 
the left, whether near or far, that is a bad omen. The people then light a 
fire and entreat the hawk to give a more favourable sign, and if it persists in 
going to the left they give up the expedition. If while the omens are being 
read the hawk flaps his wings, or screams, or swoops down and settles on a tree 
the omens are bad. But if it swoops down and up again that is good. If 
two or three hawks are visible at the same time, and especially if they all fly 
to the right that is very good, but if many are visible and especially if they 
fly off in different directions that is very bad, for it means that the enemy will 
scatter the attacking force. If the hawk should capture a small bird while they 
are watching it, that means that they will be made captives if they persist in 
their undertaking. The hawk is not claimed as a relative by Kalamantans. 
They take omens from various other birds in matters of minor importance. 

Kalamantans use the domestic pig and fowl as sacrificial animals just as 
the Kenyahs and Kayans do, and they have the same superstitious dread of 
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killing a dog. One group of them, the Malanaus, use a dog in taking a very 
solemn oath, and sometimes the dog is killed in the course of this ceremony. 
Or instead of the dog being killed, its tail may be cut off, and the man taking the 
oath licks the blood from the stump, and this is considered a most binding 
and solemn form of oath. The ceremony is spoken of as “makan asu,” %<., 
“the eating of the dog.” | 

Most Kalamantans will kill and eat deer and cattle freely. But there are 
exceptions to this rule. Thus Damong, the chief of a Malanau household, together 
with all his people, will not kill or eat the deer Cervulus muntjac, alleging that an 
ancestor had become a deer of this kind, and that, since they cannot distinguish this 
incarnation of his ancestor from other deer, they must abstain from killing all deer 
of this species. We know of one instance in which one of these people refused to 
use again his cooking-pot which a Malay had borrowed and used for cooking the 
flesh of this deer. This superstition is still rigidly adhered to, although these 
people have been converted to Islam of recent years. 

On one occasion another chief resolutely refused to proceed on a journey 
through the jungle when a mouse deer (Plandok) crossed his path, and he will not 
eat this deer at any time. 

The people of Miri, who also are Mohammedan Malanaus, claim to be related 
to the large deer (Cervus equinus) and some of them to the muntjac deer also. 
Now these people live in a country in which deer of all kinds abound, and they 
always make a clearing in the jungle around a tomb. On such a clearing grass 
grows up rapidly, and so the spot becomes attractive to deer as a grazing ground ; 
and it seems not improbable that it is through frequently seeing deer about 
the tombs that the people have come to entertain the belief that their dead 
relatives become deer or that they are in some other way closely related to 
the deer. 

The Bakongs, another group of Malanaus, hold a similar belief with regard to 
the bear-cat (Artictis) and the various species of Paradoxurus, and in this case the 
origin of the belief is admitted by them to be the fact that on going to their grave- 
yards they often see one of these beasts coming out of a tomb. These tombs are 
roughly constructed wooden coffins raised a few feet only from the ground, and it is 
probable that these carnivores make their way into them in the first place to devour 
the corpse, and that they then make use of them as lairs. 

The relations of the Kalamantans to the crocodiles seem to be more intimate 
than those of other tribes. One group, the Long Patas, claim the crocodile as a 
relative. The story goes that a certain man named Silau became a crocodile. 
First he became covered with itch, and he scratched himself till he bled and became 
rough all over. Then his feet began to look like a crocodile’s tail, and as the 
change crept up from his feet to his body he called out to his relatives that he was 


' Of the Romans it is said: “When a fox, a wolf, a serpent, a horse, a dog, or any other 
kind of quadruped ran across a person’s path or appeared in an unusual place, it formed an 
augury.” 
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becoming a crocodile, and made them swear that they would never kill any 
crocodile. Many of the people in olden days knew that Silau became a crocodile 
because they saw him at simes and spoke to him, and his teeth and tongue were 
always like those of aman. Many stories are told of his meeting with people by 
the river-side. On one occasion a man was roasting a pig on the river-bank, and 
when he left it for a moment Silau took it and divided it among the other crocodiles, 
who greatly enjoyed it. Silau then arranged with them that he would give a sign 
to his human relatives by which the crocodiles might always be able to recognize 
them when travelling on the rivers. He told his human friends that they must 
tie leaves of the Draccena below the bows of their boats, and this they always do 
when they go far from home, so that the crocodiles may recognise them and so 
abstain from attacking them. 

If a man of the Long Patas is taken by a crocodile they attribute this to the 
fact that they have intermarried to some extent with Kayans. When they come 
upon a crocodile lying on the river-bank they say, “Be easy, grandfather, don’t 
mind us, you are one of us.” Some of the Kalamantans will not even eat anything 
that has been cooked in a vessel previously used for cooking crocodile’s flesh, and 
it is said that if a man should doso unwittingly his body would become covered 
with sores. 

If a crocodile is seen on their left hand by Long Patas on a war expedition 
that is a bad omen, but if on their right hand that is the best possible omen. 

The Orang Kaya Tummonggong tells us that in the olden times the crocodiles 
used to speak to his people, warning them of danger, but that now they never 
speak, and he supposes that their silence is due to the fact that his people have 
intermarried with other tribes. The Long Patas frequently carve a crocodile’s 
head as the figure-head for a war canoe. 

The Batu Blah people (Kalamantans) on returning from the war-path make a 
huge effigy of a crocodile with cooked rice, and put fowl’s egys in its head for eyes 
and bananas for teeth, and cover it with scales made from the stem of the banana 
plant. When all is ready it is transfixed with a wooden spear and the chief cuts 
off its head with a wooden sworil. Then pigs and fowls are slaughtered and 
cooked and eaten with the rice from the rice-crocodile, the chiefs eating the head 
and the common people the body. The chief of these people could give us no 
explanation of the meaning of this ceremony ; he merely says they do it because it 
is “adat” (custom). 

One community of Kalamantans, the Lelak people, lived recently on the banks 
of a lake much infested with crocodiles. Their chief had the reputation of being 
able to induce them to leave the lake. To achieve this he would stand in his 
boat waving a bundle of charms, which included among other things teeth of the 
real tiger and boars’ tusks, and then address the crocodiles politely in their own 
language. He would then allow his boat to float out of the lake into the river, and 

the crocodiles would follow him and pass on down the river. 

Many, probably all, Kalamantans put up wooden images of the crocodile 
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before their houses, and many of them carve the prow of their war-canoes into 
the form of a crocodile’s head with gaping jaws. 


THE PUNANS. 


We regard the Punans as being in all probability closely allied on the one 
hand to the group of tribes which we have called the Kalamantans and to the 
Kenyahs on the other, but their mode of life and general customs are so different 
from those of the other peoples that we describe them separately here. They 
are a nomadic people who build no permanent houses of any kind and do not 
cultivate rice, and they live by hunting and gathering of wild fruits and jungle 
produce such as camphor, which they exchange for rice, salt, and iron with the 
people of other tribes. Since their mode of life is so very much more primitive 
than that of- the other tribes, we hoped that their relations to the animals might 
throw light upon the significance of many customs that we have described above. 
In this respect what we have been able to learn of the Punan beliefs and customs 
is disappointing, but it must be confessed that our failure to discover any 
particular belief or custom is, in their case, of far less value as negative evidence 
than in the case of any of the other tribes, because the Punans are very timid 
and reserved people ; and we ave little doubt that much remains to be learnt 
of their customs and beliefs. We hope to be able to complete our account of 
them at some future date. 

Punans reverence the Supreme Being as the Kenyahs do, and they address 
him as Balli Lutong. They have similar ideas with regard to the soul of man 
and its behaviour and destination after the death of the body, and like all the 
other peoples they believe themselves to be surrounded by spirits which may 
be hurtful to them. Their medicine men are sometimes called in by people of 
other tribes, and enjoy a high reputation. 

The Punans make use of all the omen-birds that are used by the Kenyahs, 
and they regard them as in some degree sacred, and not to be killed and eaten. 
They seem’to read the omens in much the same way as the Kenyahs do, but 
they are not so constant in their cult of the omen-birds, and Punans of different 
districts differ a good deal from one another in this respect. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether those that have mixed least with the other peoples pey any attention 
to the omen-birds, and it seems not unlikely that the cult of the omen-birds is 
in process of being adopted by them. 

With the exception of these birds there is probably no wild animal of the 
jungle that the Punans do not kill and eat. They refuse to eat the domestic 
pig, but this, they say, is because they know nothing of it, it is strange to them. 
Having no domestic pigs and fowls, they of course do not sacrifice them to their 
gods, nor do they seem to practise the rite of sacrifice in any form. 

They give the names of various animals to their children, and use these 
names in the ordinary way. 
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The crocodile seems to be regarded as a god by the Punans—they speak 
of it as Balli Penyalong. (This, as we have already said, is the name of the 
Supreme Spirit of the Kenyahs.) They sumetimes make a wooden image of it, 
and hang it before the leaf shelter or hut in which they may be living at any 
time, and if one of their party should fall ill they hang the blossom of the betel- 
nut tree on the figure, and the medicine man addresses it when he seeks to call 
back the wandering soul of his patient. 

Punans certainly ascribe significance to the behaviour of a few animals 
other than those observed by the other peoples. Thus if they see a lizard of 
any kind upon a branch before the shelter in which they are encamped, and 
especially if it utters its note, they regard this as a sign that enemies are near. 


THE SEA DAYAKS OR IBANS. 


These people, who have been a good deal confused with the Land Dayaks 
(whom we regard as belonging to the group of scattered communities that we 
have classed together as Kalamantans), we propose to call Ibans in order to avoid 
this confusion. This name, which means the immigrants, has been given them 
by the Kayans because they have migrated from the Saribas and Lemanak rivers 
in the Rejang, and they have adopted it for themselves.' 

They inhabited a small district only at the time of the advent of Sir James 
Brooke, but since that time they have spread, under the protection of the Sarawak 
government, over a much wider area, and have made settlements in most of the 
main rivers of Sarawak. We regard them, for reasons which it would take too 
long to give here, as people of Malay stock who, like the Malays, have come 
to Borneo from the west. They have had much more intercourse with Malays, 
Chinamen, and all the other peoples of the country than have the tribes with 
which we have hitherto dealt, and they are a very imitative people, readily 
adopting the fashions, customs, and beliefs of those with whom their roving 
natures bring them into relations of any kind. The result is that their beliefs 
and customs are much mixed, and present unusually great inconsistencies and 
extravagances. Since, then, we regard the customs of the Ibans as of less 
anthropological value than those of the tribes with which we have dealt above, 
and since various writers have already described many of them at length, we 
shall describe in this paper only some features of their animal superstitions that 
seem to us especially interesting. 

The Ibans do not seem to have any conception that corresponds closely to the 
Supreme Spirit of the races with which we have already dealt. Archdeacon 
Perham? has given an account of the Petara of these people, showing how it is a 
conception of one god having very many manifestations and functions, each special 
function being conceived vaguely as an anthropomorphic deity. He has described 


' We believe that Dr. A. C. Haddon also proposes to use the name Iban for these people. 
* Journ. of Straits Asiatic Society, Nos. 8, 10, and 14. 
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also the mythical warrior-hero and demi-god Klieng, and the god of war, Singalang 
Burong. As Archdeacon Perham has said, this last deity has a material animal 
form, namely, the white-headed hawk, which is the Balli Flaki of the Kenyahs, 
and plays a somewhat similar part in their lives. But Singalang Burong is 
decidedly more anthropomorphic than Balli Flaki and is probably generally 
conceived as a single being of human form living in a house such as the Ibans . 
themselves inhabit; whereas Balli Flaki, even if sometimes conceived in the 
singular as the great Balli Flaki, is very bird-like. We have seen that the 
Kayans describe their hawk-god, Laki Neho, as dwelling in a house, which, though 
in the top of a tree, has a landing-stage before it on the river-bank. In the case of 
the Kayans the conception is only half-way on the road to a full anthropomorph, 
whereas with the Ibans the change has been completed and the hawk-god is 
completely anthropomorphic. And corresponding with this increased importance 
and definition of the anthropomorphic hawk-god, we find that for the Ibans the 
virtue has departed out of the individual hawks and they are no longer consulted 
for omens, for they say that Singalang Burong never leaves his house, and 
therefore they do not take omens from the hawks when going on the warpath. 
Nevertheless, he is the chief or ruler over all the other omen-birds, who are merely 
his messengers. He thus seems to have come to occupy almost the position of 
Balli Penyalong among the Kenyahs. The following notes are the statements made 
upon this subject by a very intelligent Iban of the Undup district :—Once a year 
they make a big feast for Singalang Burong and sing for about twelve hours, 
calling him and Klieng and all the Petara to the feast. (This is the ceremony 
known as Gawai Burong. It is a most tedious and monotonous performance after 
the first few hours.) Singalang Burong in older days used to come tc these feasts 
in person as a man just like an Iban in appearance and behaviour. At the end of 
the feast he would go out, take off his coat, and fly away in the form of the 
white-headed hawk. Now they are not sure that he comes to their feast, because 
they never see him. Singalang Burong is greater than Klieng, although it is 
Klieng that gives them heads in war. Singalang Burong married an Iban woman, 
Kachimdai Lanai Pantak Girak, and he gave all his daughters in marriage to the 
omen-birds. Dara Inchin Tembaga Monghok Chelabok married Katupong (Sasia 
abnormis), Dara Selaka Ulih Nujut married Manbuus (Carkurentis), Pingai Tuai 
Nadai Mertas Indu Moa Puchang Penabas married Bragai (Harpactes), Indu Langgu 
Katungsong Ngumbai Dayang Katupang Bungah Nketai married Papan (Harpactes 
diardi), and lastly Indu Bentok Tinchin Mas Ndu Pungai Lelatan Pulas married 
Kotok (ZLepocestes). He had also one son, Agi Melieng, etc., who married the 
daughter of Pulang Gana, the god of agriculture, her name being Indu Kachanggut 
Rumput Melieng Capian. 

It was amusing and instructive to hear this Iban rattle off these enormous 
names without any hesitation, while another Iban sitting beside him guaranteed 
their accuracy. 

In the olden days, it is said, there were only thirty-three individuals of each 
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kind of omen-bird (including Singalang Burong). But although these thirty-three 
of each kind still exist, there are many others which cannot be certainly 
distinguished from them, and these do not give true omens. It would be quite 
impossible to kill any one of these thirty-three true representatives of each kind, 
however much a man might try. 

Nevertheless, if an Iban kills an omen-bird by mistake, he wraps it in a 
piece of cloth and buries it carefully in the earth, and with it he buries rice and 
flesh and money, entreating it not to be vexed and to forgive him because it was 
all an accident. He then goes home and will speak to no one on the way, and 
stays in the house for the rest of that day at least. 

The Ibans read omens not only from the birds mentioned above as the 
sons-in-law of Singalang Burong, but also from some other animals. And 
it is interesting to note that they have made a verb from the substantive 
“burong,” a bird, namely, “beburong,” to bird, ie, to take omens of any kind, 
whether from bird or beast. An excellent account of the part played by 
omens in the life of the Ibans has been given by Archdeacon Perham in the 
paper referred to above, and we have nothing further to add to that 
account. 

The hornbill must be included among the sacred birds of the Iban, although 
it does not give omens. On the occasion of making peace between hostile tribes, 
the Ibans sometimes make a large wooden image of the hornbill and hang great 
numbers of cigarettes upon it, and these are taken from it during the ceremony 
and smoked by all the men taking part in it. On the occasion of the great 
peace-making at Baram in March, 1899, at which thousands of Kenyahs, Kayans 
Kalamantans, and Ibans were present, the Ibans made an elaborate image of the 
hornbill some nine feet in height and hung upon it many thousands of cigarettes, 
and these were smoked by the men of the different tribes with apparently full 
understanding of the value of the act. 

A special deity, Pulang Gana, presides over the rice-culture of the Ibans, but 
the crocodile also is intimately concerned with their rice-culture. The following 
account was given us by an intelligent Iban from the Batang Lupar :— 

Klieng first advised the Ibans to make friends with Pulang Gana, who is a 
Petara and the grandfather (“aki”) of paddy. Pulang Gana first taught them to 
plant paddy and instructed them in the following rites : 

On going to a new district Ibans always make a life-size image of a crocodile 
in clay on the land chosen for the paddy-farm. The image is made chiefly by some 
elderly man of good repute and noted for skilful tarming. Then for seven days 
the house is “ mali,” 2.e. under special restrictions—no one may enter the house or 
do anything in it except eat and sleep. At the end of the seven days they go to 
see the clay crocodile and give it cloth and food and rice-spirit and kill a fowl and 
a pig before it. The ground round about the image is kept carefully cleared and - 
is held sacred for the next three years, and if this be not done there will be poor 
crops on the other farms. When the rites are duly performed this clay crocodile 
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destroys all the pests which eat the rice. If in a district where Ibans have been 
long settled the farm-pests become very noxious, the people pass three days “mali” 
and then make a tiny boat of bark, which they call “ utap” (a shield). They then 
catch one specimen of each kind of pest—one sparrow, one grasshopper, etc.—and 
put them into the small boat together with all they need for food and set the boat 
free to float away down the river. If this does not drive away the pests they then 
resort to the more thorough and certainly effectual process of making the clay 
crocodile. 

Many [bans claim the live crocodile as a relative, and like almost all the other 
peoples will not eat the flesh of crocodiles nor kill them, save in revenge when a 
crocodile has taken one of their. household. They say that the spirit of the 
crocodile sometimes becomes a man just like an Iban, but better and more 
powerful in every way, and sometimes he is met and spoken with in this form. 

Another reason given for their fear of killing crocodiles is that Ribai, the 
river-god, sometimes becomes a crocodile ; and he may become also a tiger or a 
bear. Klieng. too, may become any one of five beasts, namely, the python, the 
maias, the crocodile, the bear, or the tiger, and it is for this reason that Ibans will 
not kill these animals. For if a man should kill one which was really either 
tibai or Klieng he would go mad. 

The Ibans are by nature a less serious-minded and less religious people 
than the Kenyahs and Kayans, and they have a greater variety of myths and 
extravagant superstitions ; nevertheless, they use the fowl and the pig as sacrificial 
animals in much the same way as the other tribes. They eat the fowl and both 
the wild and domestic pig freely, except in so far as they are restrained by 
somewhat rigid notions of economy in such matters. The fowl plays a larger 
part than the pig in their religious practices, and its heart is sometimes consulted 
for omens. Ibans will kill and eat all kinds of deer, but there are exceptions to 
this rule. The deer are of some slight value to them as omen-givers. Horned: 
cattle they will kill and eat, but they are not accustomed to the flesh of them, and 
most do not relish it. , 

Ibans have numerous animal fables that remind one strongly of AXsop’s fables 
and the Brer Rabbit stories of the Africans. In these “ Tekora” the land-tortoise 
and “ pelandok,” the tiny mouse-deer, figure largely as cunning and unprincipled 
thieves and vagabonds that turn the laugh always against the bigger animals and 
man. 

The “ Nyarong” or Spirit-helper. 

An important institution among the Ibans, which occurs but in rare instances 
among the other peoples, is the “Nyarong” or Spirit-helper. The “ Nyarong” is 
one of the very few topics in regard to which the Ibans display any reluctance to 
speak freely. So great is their reserve in this connection that one of us lived 
for fourteen years on friendly terms with Ibans of various districts without 
ascertaining the meaning of the word “Nyarong” or suspecting the great 
importance of the part played by it in the lives of many of these people. It 
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seems to be usually the spirit of some ancestor or dead relative, but not always 
so, and it is not clear that it is always conceived as the spirit of a deceased 
human being. This spirit becomes the special protector of some individual Iban, 
to whom in a dream he manifests himself, in the first place in human form, and 
announces that he will be his “Nyarong,” and apparently he may or may not 
inform the dreamer in what form he will appear in future. On the day after 
such a dream the Iban wanders through the jungle looking for signs by which 
he may recognize his “Nyarong,” and if an animal behaves in a manner at all 
unusual, if a startled deer stops a moment to gaze at him before bounding away, 
if a gibbon gambols about persistently in the trees near him, if he comes upon 
a bright quartz-crystal or a strangely contorted root or creeper, that animal or 
object is for him full of a mysterious significance and is the abode of his 
“Nyarong.” Sometimes the “Nyarong” then assumes the form of an Iban and 
speaks with him, promising all kinds of help and good fortune. If this occurs the 
Iban usually faints away, and when he comes to himself again the “ Nyarong” will 
have disappeared. Or, again, aman may be told in his dream that if he will go into 
the jungle he will meet his “ Nyarong” as a wild boar. He will then of course 
go to seek it, and if by chance other men of his house should kill a wild boar that 
day he will go to them and beg for its head or buy it at a great price if need be, 
carry it home to his bed-place, offer it cooked rice and kill a fowl before it, 
smearing the blood on the head and on himself and humbly begging for pardon. 
Or he may leave the corpse in the jungle and sacrifice a fowl before it there. On 
the following night he hopes to dream of the “ Nyarong” again, and perhaps he is 
told to take the tusks from the dead boar and that they will bring him good luck. 
Unless he dreams something of this sort he feels that he has been mistaken and 
that the boar was not really his “ Nyarong.” 

Perhaps only one in fifty or a hundred men is fortunate enough to have a 
“ Nyarong,” though all ardently desire it. Many a young man goes out to sleep 
on the grave of some distinguished person or in some wild and lonely spot and 
lives for some days on a very restricted diet, hoping that a “ Nyarong” will come 
to him in his dreains. 

When, as is most commonly the case, the “Nyarong” takes on the form of 
some animal, all individuals of that species become objects of especial regard to 
the fortunate Iban, and he of course will not kill or eat any such animal, and he 
will as far as possible restrain others from doing so. A “Nyarong” may change 
the form in which it manifests itself, but even then the Iban will continue to 
respect the animal-form in which it first appeared. 

In some cases the cult of a “ Nyarong” will spread through a whole family 
or household. The children and grandchildren wiil usually respect the species of 
animal to which a man’s “ Nyarong” belongs and perhaps sacrifice fowls or pigs to 
it occasionally. But it does not do anything for them ; whereas it is asserted that, 
if the great-grandchildren of a man behave well to his “ Nyarong,” it will often 
befriend them just as much as its original protegé. 
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The above general account of the “ Nyarong” is founded on the descriptions 
of many different Ibans, and we will now supplement it by describing several 
particular instances. 

Angus (a Batang Lupar Iban) says that every Iban who has no “ Nyarong” 
hopes to get some bird or beast as his helper at the “begawai,” the feast given to 
the Petara. He himself has none, but he will not kill the gibbon because the 
“Nyarong” of his grandfather, who died twenty years ago, was a gibbon. Once a 
man came to his grandfather ina dream and said to him, “Don’t you kill the 
gibbon,” and then turned into a grey gibbon. This gibbon helped him to become 
rich and to take heads and in all possible ways. On one occasion when he was 
about to go on the warpath his “ Nyarong” came to him in a dream and said, “ Go 
on, I will help you,” and the next day he saw in the jungle a grey gibbon which 
was undoubtedly his “ Nyarong.” When he died he said to his sons, “ Don’t ycu 
kill the gibbon,” and his sons and grandsons have obeyed him in this ever since. 
Angus adds that when a man dreams of a “ Nyarong” for the first time he does 
not believe it and will still kill animals of that kind; nor is a second dream 
enough, but when he dreams the same dream a third time, then his scepticism is 
overcome and he can no longer doubt his good fortune. 

Angus himself once shot a gibbon when told to do so by one of us. He 
first said to it, “I don’t want to kill you, but the Tuan who is giving me 
wages expects me to, and the blame is his. But if you are really the 
‘Nyarong’ of my grandfather, make the shot miss you.” He then shot and 
missed three times, and on shooting a fourth time he killed a gibbon, but not _ 
the one he had spoken to. Angus does not think the gibbon helps either his 
father or himself. 

Payang, an old Katibas Iban, tells us that he has been helped by a python 
ever since he was a young man, when a man came to him in a dream and said, 
“Sometimes 1 become a python and sometimes a cobra, and I will always help you.” 
It has certainly helped him very much, but he does not know whether it has 
helped his children; nevertheless, he has forbidden them to kill it. He does not 
like to speak of it, but he does so at our request. Payang concluded by saying 
that he had no doubt that we white men have “ Nyarongs” very much more 
powerful than the Iban’s, and that to them we owe our ability to do so many 
wonderful things. 

Imban, an Iban who had recently moved to the Baram river from the Rejang, 
had once when sick seen in a dream the Labi-Labi, the large river-turtle (Z’rionyx 
subplanus), and made a promise that if he should recover he would never kill it. 
So when he settled on the Baram river as head of a household he attempted to 
impose a fine on his people for killing the Labi-Labi. They appealed to one of us 
as the resident magistrate, and it was decided that if Imban wished to insist on 
this observance he must remove to a small tributary stream. This he has done, 
and a few of his people have followed him and on them he enforces a strict 
observance of his cult of the Labi-Labi. 
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A still more interesting case is the following one:—A community of Ibans 
were building a new house on the Dabai river some years ago, and one day, while 
they were at work, a porcupine ran out of a hole in the ground near by. During 
the following night one of the party was told by the porcupine in a dream to join 
their new house with his (the poreupine’s). So they completed their house, and 
ever since have made yearly feasts in honour of the poreupines that live below the 
house, and no one in the house dare injure one of them, though they will still 
kill and eat other porcupines in the jungle. They have had no death in the house 
during the seven years that it has been built, and this they attribute to the 
protecting power of the porcupines, and when anyone is sick they offer food to 
them and regard their good offices as far more important than the ministrations of 
the “ianang,” the medicine man. Last year some relatives of these [bans moved 
to this village, and for three months the knowledge of the part played by the 
porcupines was hid from them as a mysterious secret. At the end of that time 
this precious mystery was disclosed to the new-comers, and the poreupines were 
feasted with every variety of cooked rice, some of it being made into a rude image 
of a porcupine, and with rice-spirit and cakes of sugar and rice-flour, salt and 
dried fish, oil, betel-nut, and tobacco. Several fowls were slain, and their blood 
was daubed on the chin of each person in the house. The heart of one fowl was 
carefully taken out and put with the food offered to the porcupines, that they 
might read the omens from it, and they were then informed of the arrival of 
the new-comers. The fowls were waved over the heads of the people by the old 
men while they prayed the porcupines to give them long life and health and a 
token of their goodwill in the form of a smooth, rounded peeble. On an occasion 
of this sort it is highly probable that the required token will be found, for the 
spirit-helper would no doubt be surreptitiously helped by some meinber of the 
household who, being deficient in faith, prefers to make a certainty of so 
important a matter rather than leave it entirely to the “ Nyarong.” 


CONCLUSION. 


We have now to discuss some problems suggested by a review of the facts 
set forth above and to bring forward a few additional facts that seem to throw 
light on these questions. 

The question that we will first discuss in this—Are all or any of the instances 
of peculiar regard paid to animals, or of animals sacrificed to gods or spirits, or of 
the ceremonial use of their blood, to be regarded as institutions surviving from a 
fully developed system of totem-worship now fallen into decay? It will have been 
noticed that a large number of the features of totem-worship, as it occurs in its 
best developed forms, occur among the people of one or other of the tribes of 
Sarawak. We have in the first place numerous cases in which a whole community 
refuses to kill or eat an animal which is believed to protect and aid them by 
omens and warnings and in other ways, and in which the animal is worshipped 
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with prayer and sacrifice (the hawk among various tribes); we have at least one 
nstance of a community claiming to be related to a friendly species (Long Patas and 
the crocodile), and having as usual an extravagant myth to account for the belief; 
we have the domestic animal that is sacrificially slain, its blood being sprinkled 
on the worshippers and its flesh eaten by them, and that is never slain without 
religious rites (pig of the Kenyahs and Kayans); we have the animal that 
must not be killed tattooed on the skin of the men (the dog), or its skin worn by 
fully grown men only (the tiger-cat), or images of it made of clay or carved in 
wood and set up before the house (the hawk and crocodile); we have the animal 
that is claimed as a relative imitated in popular dances (the Dok-monkey of the 
Kayans), the belief that the souls of men assume the form of some animal that 
must not be killed or eaten (deer and the arctogale among Kalamantans), the 
observance by invalids of a very strict avoidance of contact with any part of an 
animal that must, not be killed or eaten in any case (horned cattle among Kenyahs 
and Kayans). 

Not only do we see these various customs, that in other parts of the world 
have been observed as living elements of totem-worship, and that in other parts 
have been accepted as evidence of totem-worship in the past, but in the 
agricultural habits of the people we may see an efficient cause of the decay of 
totem-worship if at some time in the past it has flourished among them. For it 
has been pointed out, especially by Mr. Jevons in his Jntroduction to the History 
of Religion, that totemism seems to flourish most naturally among tribes of 
hunters, and that the introduction of agriculture must tend towards its decay. 
Now there is some reason to suppose that the introduction to Borneo of rice 
and of the art of cultivating it is of comparatively recent date. Crawford 
reckoned that the cultivation of paddy was introduced to the southern parts of 
Borneo from Java some three hundred years ago, and into the northern parts from 
the Philippine Islands about one hundred and fifty years ago. But whatever the 
date of the occurrence may have been, it seems to be certain that, by the 
introductioen of paddy-cultivation from some other country, most of the tribes of 
Sarawak were converted, probably very rapidly, from hunting to agriculture. This 
conversion must have caused great changes in their social conditions and in their 
customs and superstitions, and if totemism flourished among them while they 
were still simple hunters, its decay may well have been one of the chief of these 
changes. 

A second factor that would have tended to bring about this change is the 
prevalence of a belief in a god or beneficent spirit more powerful than all others 
and more directly concerned with the welfare of his worshippers, however this 
belief may have come into being. And a third factor that may have tended in 
the same direction is the custom of head-hunting, and the important part played 
by the heads in the religious life of the people. For there is some reason to think 
that head-hunting is a comparatively young institution among the tribes of 
Sarawak. 
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But in spite of all this and although we do not think it is possible completely 
to disprove the truth of this hypothesis, we are inclined to reject it. We are led 
to do so by four considerations. In the first place, if by totemism we mean a 
social organisation consisting in the division of a people into groups or clans, each 
of which worships or holds in superstitious regard one or more kinds of animal or 
plant or other natural objects to which the members of the group claim to be related 
by blood or by descent, then it seems to us sufficiently wonderful that this system 
should have existed among peoples so remote from one another in all things, save 
certain of the external conditions of life, as the Indians of North America and the 
indigenes of Australia. And it seems to us that to invoke the aid of the 
hypothesis of totemism in the past to explain the existence of a set of animal or 
plant superstitions in any particular case is but to increase the mystery that 
shrouds their origin ; for unless it can be shown that the adoption or development 
of totemism by any people brings with it immense advantages for them in the 
struggle for existence, every fresh case in which the evidence compels us to admit 
its occurrence, whether in the past or as a still flourishing institution, can but 
increase the wonder with which we have to regard its wide distribution. 

Secondly, we have in the total absence of totemism among the Punans very 
strong ground for rejecting the suggestion of its previous existence among the 
Kenyahs. For in physical characters, in language, and, as far as the difference in 
the mode of life permits, in customs and beliefs the Punans resemble the 
Kenyahs so closely that we must assume them to be closely allied by blood, and 
it seems probable that the Punans have merely persisted in the social condition 
from which the Kenyahs and other tribes have been raised by the adoption of 
agriculture and the practice of building substantial houses. Yet, as we have said, 
the Punans, although in that condition of nomadic hunters which is probably the 
most favourable to the development and persistence of totemism, observe hardly 
any restrictions in their hunting, and in fact seem to kill and eat with equal 
freedom almost every bird and beast of the jungle, shooting them with the 
blowpipe and poisoned darts with consummate skill. The only exceptions to this 
rule are, as far as we know, the omen-birds, and as we have said, it seems doubtful 
whether even these are excepted in the case of Punans who have not had much 
intercourse with other peoples. 

Thirdly, although it may be said that even at the present time many of the 
features of the religious side of totemism are present, we have not been able to 
discover any traces of a social organisation based upon totemism. There is no 
trace of any general division of the people of any tribe into groups which claim 
specially intimate relations with different animals, except in the case of the 
Kalamantans; and in their case such special relations seem to be the result 
merely of the different conditions under which the various scattered groups now 
live. There are no restrictions in the choice of a wife that might indicate a rule 
of endogamy or exogamy. There are no ceremonies to initiate youths into tribal 
mysteries ; certain ceremonies in which the youths take a leading part are directed 
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exclusively to training them for war and the taking of heads in battle. We know 
of no instance of any group of people being named after an animal or plant 
which is claimed as a relative and in the case of the more homogeneous tribes, 
such as the Kenyahs and Kayans, all prohibitions with regard to animals and all 
benefits conferred by them are shared equally by all the members of any one 
community and, with but very few exceptions, are the same for all the communities 
of the tribe. 

Lastly, we think it unnecessary to regard the animal superstitions of these 
tribes as survivals of totemism, because it seems possible to find a more direct and 
natural explanation of almost every case. The numerous cases seem to fall into 
two groups, the superstitious practices concerned with the sacrificial animals, the 
pig and fowl, on the one hand, and all those concerned with the various other 
animals on the other hand. These latter may, we think, be regarded as the 
expression of the direct and logical reaction of the mind of the savage to the 
impression made upon it by the behaviour of the animals. 

It has been admirably shown by Professor Lloyd Morgan! how we ourselves, 
and even professed psychologists among us, tend to overestimate the complexity of 
the mental processes of animals, and there can be no doubt that savages generally 
are subject to this error in a very much greater degree, that, in fact, they make, 
without questioning and in most cases without explicit statement even to 
themselves, the practical assumption that the mental processes of animals, their 
passions, desires and motives, and powers of reasoning are of the same order as and 
in fact extremely similar to their own. That the Kenyahs entertain this belief in a 
very practical manner is shown by their conduct when preparing for a hunting or 
fishing excursion. If, for example, they are preparing to poison the fish of a 
section of the river with the “tuba” root, they always speak of the matter as 
little as possible and use the most indirect and fanciful modes of expression ; thus 
they will say, “ There are many leaves fallen here,” meaning, “ There are plenty of 
fish in this part of the river.” And these elaborate precautions are taken lest the 
birds should overhear their remarks and inform the fish of their intentions when 
of course the fish would not stay to be caught but would swim away to some 
other part of the river. 

Since this belief seems to be common to all or almost all savages and 
primitive peoples, it would be a strange thing if prohibitions against killing and 
eating certain animals and various superstitious practices in regard to animals 
were not practically universal among them. 

Bearing in mind the reality of this belief in the minds of these people, it 
is easy to understand why they should shrink from killing any creature so 
malignant-looking and powerful for harm as a snake, and why they should feel 
uneasy in the presence of, and to some extent dread, the maias and the 
long-nosed monkey, creatures whose resemblance to man seems even to us 
somewhat uncanny. Their objection to killing their troublesome dogs seems 


' Introduction to Comparative Psychology, and elsewhere. 
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to be due to a somewhat similar feeling, a recognition of intelligence and 
emotions not unlike their own, but mysteriously hidden from them by the 
dumbness of the animals. In the same way it is clear that it is but a very 
simple and logical inference that the crocodiles are a friendly race, and but the 
clearest dictate of prudence to avoid offending creatures so powerful and agile ; 
for if they were possessed of the mental powers attributed to them by the 
imagination of the people, they might easily make it impossible for men to 
travel upon the rivers and dwell on their banks. <A similar process would lead 
to the prohibition against the eating of the tiger-cat, the only large and 
dangerous carnivore. 

The origin of the prohibitions against killing and eating deer and horned 
cattle is perhaps not so clear. But it must be remembered that until very 
recently the only horned cattle known to the tribes of the interior were the 
wild cattle (the Saladang of the Malay peninsula), very fierce and powerful 
creatures. These wild cattle hide themselves in the remotest recesses of the 
forests, and as they are but very rarely seen, they may well be regarded as 
somewhat mysterious and awful. Deer, on the other hand, abound in the forests 
and like most deer are very timid, and it is perhaps their timidity that has led 
in some cases to the prohibition against their flesh, for we have seen how a 
Kenyah chief feared lest his little son, safe at home a hundred miles away, 
should be infected with the deer’s timidity if he should come in contact with 
the skin of one. In another case we have seen that by the people of one 
community deer are regarded as relatives or as containing the souls of their 
ancestors, and that this belief probably had its origin in the fact that deer are 
in the habit of frequenting the grassy clearings made about the tombs by the 
people. And we saw that a similar belief in the case of certain carnivores 
probably had a similar origin. 

We think that even the elaborate cult of the hawk and of the other omen- 
birds is to be explained on these lines. If we think of his erratic behaviour, 
how he will come suddenly rushing down out of the remotest blue of the sky 
to hover overhead and then perhaps to circle hither and thither in an apparently 
aimless manner, or will keep flying on before a boat on the river or come 
swiftly to meet it screaming as he comes,—if we think of this, it is easy to 
understand how a people whose whole world consists of dense forests and 
dangerous rivers, a people extremely ignorant, yet intelligent and speculative 
and always looking out for signs that shall guide them among the mystery and 
dangers that surround them, may have come to see in the hawk a messenger 
sent to them by the beneficent Supreme Being. For this Being is vaguely 
conceived by them as dwelling in the skies, whence the hawk comes, and 
whither he so often returns. And then we may suppose that the messenger 
himself has come to be an object of worship in various degrees with the different 
tribes, as seems to be the rule in all religions systems in which servants of a 
deity mediate between him and man. 
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The origin of the various rites in which the fowl and pig are sacrificed, and 
their blood smeared or sprinkled on men or on the altar-posts of gods, or on the 
image of the hawk, and their souls charged with messages to the Supreme Being— 
the origin of this group of customs must be sought in a different direction. 

To anyone acquainted with Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, and 
with Mr. Jevons’s Introduction to the History of Religion, the idea naturally suggests 
itself that these animals are or were true totems, of which the cult has passed 
into a late stage of decay. It might be supposed that, being originally totem 
animals, they thereby became domesticated by their worshippers, that they were 
occasionally slain as a rite for the renewal of the bond between them and their 
worshippers, their blood being smeared or sprinkled on the latter, and their flesh 
ceremonially eaten by them, and that the eating of them has become more and 
more frequent, until now every religious rite, of however small importance, is made 
the occasion for the killing and eating of them. It might also be supposed that, 
with the development or the adoption of the conception of a Supreme Being, the 
original purpose and character of the rites had become obscure, so that the 
slaughtered animals are now regarded in some cases as sacrifices offered to the 
deity. 

But we do not think that this tempting hypothesis as to the origin of the 
rites can be upheld in this case. In the first place the wild pig of the jungle is 
hunted in sport and killed and eaten freely by all the various tribes, and is, in fact, 
treated on the whole with less respect and ceremony than perhaps any other animal. 
Secondly, the domestic pig differs so much from the wild pig that Mr. Oldfield 


Thomas has pronounced it to be of a different species, and it seems likely that 


it has been introduced to Borneo by the Chinese at a comparatively recent date. 
Further, there is reason to suppose that the custom of sacrificing pigs and fowls 
arose through the substitution of them for human beings in certain rites. For 
there is a number of rites, of which it is admitted by the people that the slaughter of 
human beings was formerly a central feature ; of these, the most important and the 
most widely spread are the funeral rites of a great chief, the rites at the building 
of a new house, and those on returning from a successful war expedition. In 
all these, fowls or pigs are now substituted as a rule, but we know of instances 
in which in recent years human beings were the victims. Thus some six years 
ago, on the death of the chief of a community of Kalamantans (the Orang Bukit), 
a slave was bought by his son, and a feast was made, and the slave was killed 
through each man of the community giving him a slight cut with his parang. 
This was said to be the revival of an old and almost obsolete custom. In another 
recent case, when a mixed party of Kayans and Kenyahs returned from a 
successful war expedition, only the Kenyahs had secured heads. Thu Kayans 
therefore took an old woman, one of the captives, and killed her by driving a 
long pole against her abdomen, as many of them as possible taking part by holding 
and helping to thrust the pole. The head was then divided among the parties 
of Kayans, and pieces of the flesh were hung on poles beside the river, just as is 
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done with the flesh of slain enemies and with the flesh of the pigs that are 
always slaughtered on such occasions. It was said that this killing of a human 
being was equivalent to killing a pig, only much finer. 

Kayans tell us that they used to kill slaves at the death of a chief, usually 
three, but at least one, and that they nailed them to the tomb, in order that 
they might accompany the chief on his long journey to the other world and 
paddle the canoe in which he must travel. This is no longer done, but a wooden 
figure of a man is put up at the head and another of a woman at the foot of 
the coftin of a chief as it lies in state before the funeral. And a small wooden 
figure of a man is usually fixed on the top of the tomb, and it is said that this 
is to row the canoe for the chief. A live fowl is usually tied to this figure, and 
although it is said to be put there merely to eat the grubs, we think there can 
be no doubt that we see here going on the process of substitution of fowl for 
slave. 

In building a new house it is customary among almost all these tribes to put 
a fowl into the hole dug to receive the first of the piles which are to support the 
house, and to allow the end of the pile to fall upon the fowl so as to kill it. The 
Kenyahs admit that formerly a girl was usually killed in this way, and there is 
reason to believe that in all cases a human victim was formerly the rule, and that 
the fowl is a substitute merely. In the following cases, too, we see the idea of 
substitution of fowls or pigs for men. 

It is customary with the Malanaus of Niah to kill fowls and put them together 
with eggs on poles in the caves in which the swifts build the edible nests, in order 
to secure a good crop of nests. One year when the nests were scanty they bought 
a slave in Brunei and killed him in the cave in the hope of increasing the number 
of nests. 

It was formerly the custom to exact a fine of one or more slaves as punish- 
ment for certain offences, ¢.g., the accidental setting fire toahouse. At the present 
time, when slaves are scarcer than of yore, slaves are rarely given in such cases, 
but usually brass gongs, always accompanied by a pig. 

Now when slaves were killed and nailed to the tomb of a chief the purpose 
was perfectly clear and simple. It was done in just the same spirit in which the 
weapons and shield and clothing are still always hung on the tomb of a deceased 
warrior in order that his soul may not be without them on the journey to the 
other world. On the introduction of the domestic pig it may well have become 
customary for the poorer classes, who could not afford to kill a slave, or for families 
which owned no slaves, to kill a pig as in some degree a compensation for the want 
of human victims. If such a custom were once introduced it may well have spread 
rapidly from motives of both economy and humanity, for slaves are as a rule very 
kindly treated by their masters, and in meny cases come to be regarded as members 
of their family. 

We may suppose, too, that formerly it was the custom to kill a slave when 
prayers of public importance were made to the Supreme Being in order that the 
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soul of the slave might carry the prayer to him. If this was the case, the substitu- 
tion of pig for slave, on the introduction of the domestic pig, may be even more 
readily conceived to have become customary, when we remember that these people 
regard the souls of animals as essentially similar to their own. If such a custom 
of substitution once gained a footing it would naturally become usual to take the 
opportunity of communicating with the higher powers whenever a pig was to be 
slaughtered. This view, that in all sacrifices the pig and fowl are but substitutes 
for human victims, finds very strong support in the following facts :—The Kalabits, a 
tribe inhabiting the north-western corner of the Baram district, breed the water- 
buffalo and use it in cultivating their land. It has probably been introduced to 
this area from North Borneo at a recent date. The religious rites of these people 
closely resemble those of the tribes with which we have been dealing above, but in 
all cases in which pigs are sacrificed by the latter buffaloes are used by the 
Kalabits. 

The rite of sprinkling the blood of pigs and fowls on men and on the altar- 
posts and images may, we think, be an extension or adaptation of the blood- 
brotherhood ceremony. We have seen that with the Kayans and Kenyahs the 
essential feature of this ceremony is the drawing of a little blood from the arm of 
the two men, either of whom then drinks or consumes in a cigarette the blood of 
the other one. Such a rite calls for no remote explanation ; it seems to have 
suggested itself naturally to the minds of primitive people all the world over, as a 
process for the cementing of friendship. When two hostile communities wished to 
make a permanent peace with one another it would be natural that they should 
wish to perform a ceremony similar to the rite of blood-brotherhood. But the 
interchange of drops of blood between large numbers of persons would obviously be 
inconvenient, and if the idea of substituting fowls and pigs for human victims had 
once taken root in their minds, it would have been but a small step to substitute 
their blood for human blood in the peace-making ceremonies. We have seen above 
(p. 183) that in such a ceremony fowls are exchanged by the two parties, so that the 
men of either party are smeared with the blood of the fowl originally belonging 
to the other party. It may be that here, too, the blood of slaves was formerly 
used, but of this we have no evidence. The custom of smearing the blood of fowls 
and pigs on the two parties to a friendly compact having been arrived at in this way, 
the rite might readily be extended to the cases in which the hawk, represented by 
his wooden image, or the Supreme Being, also represented by an image, is invoked as 
one of the parties to the compact. We are inclined to think that in some such 
way as we have here suggested, namely, by the substitution of pigs and fowls for 
human victims, and of their blood for human blood, the origin of the customs of 
sacrificing fowls and pigs, and of ceremonially sprinkling their blood, may be 
explained. 

We conclude, then, that the various superstitions entertained by these tribes 
in regard to animals are not to be looked upon as survivals of totem-worship, but 
that they may all be explained in a simpler and more satisfactory manner. But 
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before bringing our paper to an end we would point out that among the facts we 
have described there are some which seem to suggest a possible and indeed, as it 
seems to us, a very natural and probable mode of origin of totem-worship. We 
refer to the varieties of the “Nyarong” of the Ibans and sporadic analogous cases 
among the other tribes. We have seen that the “Nyarong” may assume the form 


’ of some curious natural object or of some one animal, distinguished from its 


fellows by some slight peculiarity, which receives the attentions of some one man 
only. In such cases the “Nyarong” is hardly distinguishable from a fetish, In 
other cases the man, being unable to distinguish the particular animal which he 
believes to be animated by his “ Nyarong,” extends his regard and gratitude to the 
whole species. In such a case it seems difficult to deny the name “individual 
totem” to the species if the term is to be used at all. In other cases, again, all 
the members of a man’s family and all his descendants, and if he be a chief all 
the members of the community over which he rules, may come to share in the 
benefits conferred by the “Nyarong,” and in the feeling of respect for and in 
performing rites in honour of the species of animal in one individual of which it 
is supposed to reside. In such cases the species approaches very closely the 
clan-totem in some of its varieties. (In speaking of the “Kobong” of certain 
natives of Western Australia, Sir G. Grey! says, “This arises from the family 
belief that some one individual of the species is their nearest friend to kill whom 
would be a great crime, and to be carefully avoided.”) 

Of similar cases among other tribes of guardian-animals appearing to men 
in dreams and claiming their respect and gratitude, we must mention the case of 
Aban Jau, a powerful chief of the Sebops, a sub-tribe of Kenyahs. He had 
hunted and eaten the wild pig freely like all other Kenyahs, until once in a dream 
a wild boar appeared to him and told him that he had always helped him in his 
fighting. Thereafter Aban Jau refused, until the day of his death, to kill or eat 
both the wild and the domestic pig, although he would still consult for omens the 
livers of pigs killed by others. 

We have described above (p. 190) how a Kayan may become blood-brother 
to a crocodile in a dream, and may thereafter be called Baiya (crocodile), and how 
in this way one Kayan chief had come to regard himself as both son and nephew 
to crocodiles, and how he believed that they brought him success in hunting and 
carried him ashore when (in a dream) he had fallen into the river. The cousin 
of this chief, too, regarded himself as specially befriended by crocodiles because 
his great-grandfather had become blood-brother to one in a dream. So it is clear 
that the members of the family to which these young men belong are likely to 
continue to regard themselves as related by blood to the crocodiles and bound to 
them by special ties of gratitude. 

In another case we saw how all the people of one household regard 
themselves as related to the crocodiles and specially favoured by them, explaining 
the relation as due to one of their ancestors having become a crocodile. In 


? Quoted in Mr. Frazer’s Totemism, p. 8. 
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another case we saw that some ill-defined relation to the gibbon is claimed by a 
community of Kenyahs, whose house is decorated with carvings of the form 
of the gibbon, and whose members will not kill the gibbon. And in yet 
another case we saw that a Kayan house is decorated with conventionalised 
carvings of some animal whose species has been forgotten by the community. 
In each of these last three cases it seems highly probable that the special relation 
to the animal was established by some such process as we see going on in the 
preceding case, so that we seem to have in this series of cases one of incipient 
totemism and others illustrating various stages of decay of abortive beginnings of 
totemism. And it is easy to imagine how in the absence of unfavourable 
conditions such beginnings might grow to a fully developed totem-system. For 
suppose that in any one community there happened to be at one time two or more 
prosperous families, each claiming to be related with and protected by some 
species of animal as the result of friendly overtures made by the animals to 
members of the families in their dreams; it would then be highly probable that 
' members of other families, envious of the good fortune of these, would have 
similar dream-experiences and so come to claim a similar protection, until very 
soon the members of any family that could claim no such protection would come 
to be regarded as unfortunate and even somewhat disreputable beings, while the 
faith of one family in its guardian-animal would react upon and strengthen the 
faith of others in theirs. So a system of clan-totems would be established, around 
which would grow up various myths of origin, various magical practices, and 
various religious rites. 

It is well known that such dreams as convince the Iban, the Kayan, and the 
Kenyah of the reality of his special relation to some animal and lead him to 
respect all animals of some one species produce similar results in other parts of 
the world. We quote the following passages from Mr. Frazer’s remarks on 
individual totems in his book on totemism :—*“ An Australian seems usually to get 
his individual totem by dreaming that he has been transformed into an animal of 
that species.” “In America the individual totem is usually the first animal 
of which a youth dreams during the long and generally solitary fasts which 
American Indians observe at puberty.” Such dream experiences are, then, 
the vera causa of the inception of faith in individual totems among the 
peoples in which totemism is most highly developed, and among the tribes 
of Sarawak we find cases which illustrate how a similar faith, strengthened by 
further dreams and by the good fortune of its possessor, may spread to all the 
members of his family or of his household and to his descendants, until in some 
cases the guardian-animal becomes almost, though not quite, a clan-totem. The 
further development of such incipient totems among these tribes is probably 
prevented at the present time, not only by their agricultural habits, but also by 
their passionate addiction to war and fighting and head-hunting; for these 
pursuits necessitate the strict subordination of each community to its chief and 
compel all families to unite in the cult of the hawk to the detriment of all other 
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animal-cults, because the hawk is, by its habits, so much better suited than any 
other animal to be a guide to them on warlike expeditions.’ 

The- prevalence of the belief in-a Supreme Being must also tend to 
prevent - the development of totemism, and we cannot conclude without saying 
something as to the possible origin of this conception of a beneficent Being more 
powerful than all others, who sends guidance and warnings by the omen-birds, 
and receives and answers the prayers carried to him by the souls of the fowls and 
pigs. It might be thought that this conception of a beneficent Supreme Being has 
been borrowed directly or indirectly from the-Malays. But we do not think that 
this view is tenable in face of the fact that while the conception is a living’ belief 
among the Madangs, a tribe closely allied to the Kenyahs that inhabits 4 district 
in the remotest interior and has had no intercourse with Malays, the Ibans, who 
have had far more intercourse with the Malays than have the Kayans and 
Kenyahs, yet show least trace of this conception. As Archdeacon Perham has 
written of the Ibans, there are traces of the belief in one supreme God which 
suggest that the idea is one that has been prevalent, but has now almost died out. 
We are inclined rather to suppose that the tribes of the interior, such as the 
Kenyahs and Kayans, have evolved the conception for themselves, and that in fact 
Balli Penyalong of the Kenyahs is their god of war exalted above all others by the 
importance of the department of human activity over which he presides; for we 
have seen that they have conceived other gods, Ballingo, the god of thunder, Balli 
Sungei, the god of the rivers, whose anger is shown by the boiling flood, and Balli 
Atap, who keeps harm from the house, while the Kayans have gods of life, a creator 
of the world, Laki Kalira Murei, a god of harvesting, and others. It seems to us 
that the only difficult step in such a simple and direct evolution of the idea of a 
beneficent Supreme Being is the conception of gods or spirits that perform definite 
functions, such as Balli Atap, who guards the house, and the gods that preside over 
harvesting and war, as distinct from such gods or spirits as Ballingo and Balli 
Sungei. But there seems to be no doubt that this step has been taken by these 
peoples and that these various gods of abstract function have been evolved by them. 
And it seems to us that were a god of war once conceived it would be inevitable 
that, among communities whose chief interest is war and whose prosperity and 
very existence depend upon success in battle, such a god of battles should come to 
predominate over all others and to claim the almost exclusive regard of his 
worshippers. Such a predominance would be given the more easily to one god by 
these people because the necessity for strict subordination to their chiefs has 
familiarised them with the principle of obedience of subjects to a single ruler; 


! Dr. Boas is of the opinion that the totems of the Indians of British Columbia have been 
developed from the personal “ manitous,” the guardian animals acquired by youths in dreams. 
Miss A, C. Fletcher is led to a similar conclusion by a study of the totems of the Omaha 
tribe of Indians (Jmport of the Totem, Salem, Mass., 1897). The facts described above in 
connection with the “ Nyarong” of the Ibans and similar allied institutions among other tribes 
of Sarawak would seem, then, to support the views of these authors as to the origin of 
totemism. 
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while the beneficence of the Supreme Being thus evolved would inevitably result, 
for the god of battles must seem beneficent to the victors, and among these people 
only the victors survive. Again, this conception is one that undoubtedly makes 
for righteousness, because it reflects the character of the people, who, within the 
community and the tribe, are decent, humane, and honest folk. 

We are conscious of presumption in venturing to adopt the view that the 
conception of a beneficent Supreme Being may possibly be neither the end nor 
the beginning of religion, neither the final result of an evolution, euhemeristic, 
totemistic, or other, prolonged through countless ages and generations, nor part of 
the stock-in-trade of primitive man mysteriously given, as Mr. Lang' seems to wish 
to make believe. Yet we are disposed to regard this conception as one that, amid 
the perpetual flux of opinion and belief which obtains among peoples destitute ‘of 
written records, may be comparatively rapidly and easily arrived at under favour- 
able conditions, such as seem to be afforded by tribes like the Kenyahs and Kayans, 
war-like, prosperous tribes subordinated to strong chiefs, and may as rapidly fall 
into neglect with change of social conditions, and may then remain as a vestige 
only to be discerned by curious research in the minds of a few individuals, as 
among the Ibans or the Australian’ blacks, until another turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
perhaps the birth of some overmastering personality or a revival of national or 
tribal vigour, gives it a new period of life and power. 

We hope to give some account of the superstitions of these people in regard to 
plants in a separate paper. Here we will only mention that none of the facts of 
this kind known to us seem to make against the views we have taken of the mean- 
ing and origin of some of the animal-cults. 


' The Making of Religion and Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2nd edition. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE LANGUAGES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
By E. W. MacKIntay. 


THE Philippines cannot be properly spoken of as Spanish-speaking territories. 
Within the confines of the Magellanic Archipelago the language of its ancient 
rulers has never been more than an exotic, spoken only by Spaniards and a 
comparatively few educated natives. A much larger number of natives, especially 
in the city of Manila, have acquired a smattering of Castilian, but by far the 
greater majority of the inhabitants of the islands do not understand it at all. 
Even within ten miles of Manila, natives can be found who do not speak a word 
of it, although the city has been the centre of Spanish learning in the Orient for 
more than three centuries. 

The statement so often repeated in articles about the Philippines that there 
are anywhere from two hundred to three hundred “languages” spoken in the 
islands is so far from the truth that it refutes itself. The truth is that there are 
eight tongues spoken by the civilized races of the country, and about sixty dialects 
of the savage mountain tribes. A large number of these latter have never been 
reduced to writing, and but few have received any scientific study whatever. 
A dialect of Spanish is spoken in and around Zamboanga (Mindanao), and there 
are two or three dialects spoken by small half-civilized tribes. Besides the above 
mentioned languages and dialects, there are Negrito dialects, so far almost 
utterly unknown, spoken in the remotest mountains of many provinces. 

By far the most cultured and advanced language of the Philippines is Tagualo, 
spoken in the eight provinces of Manila, Cavite, Bataan, Bulacan, Morong, Laguna, 
Batangas and Tayabas, and parts of Nueva Ecija, Mindoro, and Camarines, and at 
a few points of smaller importance. Like all the Philippine languages (Negrito 
dialects excepted), Tagalo belongs to the widely spread Malay family, which with 
its allied congeners of Polynesia and Micronesia, extends from Madagascar to 
Hawaii and from New Zealand to Formosa, as well as to the far off Easter Island 
west of Chili. 


Compared with an Aryan language, Tagalo is deficient in many qualities 
which have made European tongues the vehicle of civilization. It is deficient in 
the expression of the verb “to be,” and in the comparative and superlative of the 
adjective, and has no grammatical gender. The plural of nouns and pronouns is 
also very simple, the word mangé being prefixed to the word pluralized. The 
article is also unvarying, as in English. In the conjugation of the verb it is also 
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somewhat imperfect, as only a few tenses are clearly distinguished, and the 
moods are nebulous. The latter are the infinitive, imperative, indicative and 
subjunctive. The tenses are the present, past, future, perfect, future perfect and 
pluperfect. The past is expressed like the present, the sense being indicated by 
the context. There are two voices, the active and the passive. The complexity 
of the Tagalo verb, however, arises from the fact that there are seventeen classes 
of verbs, each with its prefix for the active and passive voices. The first plural 
personal pronoun “we,” also has the peculiarity of having a double form. The 
first includes both the speaker and the addressed, but the second excludes the 
latter. Thus Angdting bahay (Our house), includes both, but Angdming béhay 
(Our house), excludes the party addressed. The article also has two forms, one 
used with proper, and the other used with common nouns. The adverb greatly 
resembles the verb in usage, and in form the adjective. The other forms of 
speech do not greatly vary from those of European languages in their usage. A 
striking feature of the language are the “ties” G, NG, Na, and Ay, which are 
inserted between discordant words, and also serve to indicate the genitive in 
the case of the three first, while the last is a substitute for the verb “to be.” 
Tagalo lacks the English F, Th, J, Sh, and Z, but has N@, a peculiar guttural- 
nasal. 

Second to Tagalo in importance is the Visaya language, which, however, 
is divided into several districts, known as Cebuano, Boholano, Panayano, Halay, 
and Halagueina, all mutually intelligible. The centre of the Visayan race is 
at Iloilo, with a large subcentre at Cebu. The maritime tendencies of the 
Visayans have carried their tongue far beyond its original limits, and it is 
now spoken on the islands of Panay, Bohol, Cebu, Leyte, Masbate, Ticao, 
Romblon, Samar, and the districts of Butuan, Dapitan, Davao, Mati, Misamis, 
and Surigao in Mindanao, as well as in a part of the island of Mindoro. 

Visaya greatly resembles Tagalo, but is a more virile and expressive 
tongue. It has also preserved more of the original vocabulary of the primitive 
language, being less affected by contact with Spanish. It has substantially 
the same structure as the more northern speech, but is blunter as befits a 
race of sailors. For example, the expression for “our house,” using the 
exclusive form, is Ang caming balay; Tagalo, Ang dming bdhay. The 
numerals in several languages of the islands at the close of this article will 
more clearly show their differences and resemblances. 

Bicol is the third most important language, and is spoken in the great 
hemp-producing peninsula at the south-east extremity of Luzon, comprising 
the provinces of Ambos Camarines, Albay, and Sorsogon, as well as in the 
large island of Catanduanes. It is an intermediate tongue between Tagalo and 
Visaya, and has preserved a large number of archaic words now disused in 
those tongues. With the same general grammar, it differs much in vocabulary 
from both in the everyday words of life, and the language as spoken in the 
interior differs a little from the same as spoken in the seaport towns. Bicol 
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is also much less euphonious and of harder pronunciation than either of the 
above mentioned. From both languages it can be said to differ as English 
and Scottish do. 

The next four languages, Ilocano, Cagayan, or Ibaneg, Pampango, and 
Pangasinin, are spoken in the north-western part of Luzon; from the south line 
of Pampanga Province to the northern point of the island, along a strip of 
seaboard from ten to twenty or more miles in breadth. This district includes the 
Provinces of Pampanga and Tarlac, where Pampango is spoken; Pangasinan and 
a part of Zambales, in which Pangasinin is used; the northern part of Cagayan 
(Cagayan); and Union, Ilocos Sur and Ilocos Norte (Ilocano). Some parts of 
Tarlac and Nueva Ecija also belong to the Pampanga area. 

These languages closely resemble each other and are still more archaic in 
vocabulary and syntax than the more southern tongues. Ilocano has been 
reduced to writing since the early part of the seventeenth century, and this has 
undoubtedly preserved it from change. 

The eighth “civilised” tongue is Calamiano, spoken by the people of that 
small group, which is situated between the islands of Mindoro and Palawan. It 
is really a dialect of Tagbanua, the language of a great part of Palawan. 

The savage tribes are found in three large groups, with another isolated group 
in an outlying island (Negros), and one tribe in the islands of Mindoro and 
Romblon. The first large aggregation is found in the mountains and more hilly 
regions of the northern part of Luzon, the second occupies the greater part of 
the little known Mindanao, and the third is in the islands of Palawan and 
Calamianes. These tongues are little known, but are all of the Malay family. 
Those of Luzon resemble very primitive Ilocano or Tagalo, while those of Mindanao 
have more likeness to the dialects of Celebes and Borneo. Jolodno, the speech of 
the Moros, is the best known of these languages, and is almost like the Malay of 
Singapore. The great group of savage tribes in Northern Luzon is known 
collectively to the Spaniards as Igorrote, and is as yet almost completely unknown 
philologically. 

The first great group, roughly speaking, occupies a large part of Luzon, north 
of the Gulf of Lingayen and east of the Ilocanos. It also embraces part of the 
Province of Zambales. The tongues spoken are Apayao, Banao, Catalangan, 
Cataon, Caucanay, Dadaya, Egongot, Gaddan, Guinaan, I[bilao, Idayan, Ifuga, 
Inabaloy, Isinay, Iraya, Itaves, Itetepan, Malauag, Tiguian, Tino, and Yogat. The 
provinces embraced either in whole or in part by this linguistic region, are those of 
Abra, Benguet, Bontoc, Cagayan, Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, Isabela, Nueva Vizcaya, 
Principe, and Zambales, together with the districts of Amburayan, Binatangan and 
Cayapa. In the Batanes Islands, north of this region, Batan is also spoken. 
These tribes are very little affected by civilization, and the majority are yet 


pagans. 
The second great group encountered in the island of Mindanao and its 


smaller dependencies of Jold, Siasi, Taui-Taui,and Basilan, is constituted of the 
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tribes who use Ati, Bagobo, Bilan, Calagan, Guianga, Dulangan, Iliano, Jolodno, 
Maguindinao, Malanao, Mandaya, Manobo, Mamanua, Samalés, Samal-laut, Sanguil, 
Subano, Tagabili, Tagcalao, Tagbaua, and Tiruray. These peoples are pagans and 
Mohammedans, with a sprinkling of Catholics. As has been noted above, some 
parts of Mindanao are inhabited by Visayans, and the peninsula and town of 
Zamboanga by semi-civilised natives, who alone among Filipinos have adopted 
the language of their former rulers, Spanish. Buquidnon, which must not be 
confounded with a language of Negros, is also spoken in Mindanao. 

In the island of Negros, the hill tongues are known as Carolano and 
Buquitnon, both allied to the speech of the other tribes to the south. 

Manguian is spoken in Mindoro and Romblon, islands to the south-west of 


Luzon, and a little further on are the islets known as the Calamianes, where 


Coyndéo and Agutaino yet linger. 

Still further to the south-west lies the long and narrow Palawan or Paragua, 
with its satellite of Basilan at its south-west point. Tagbanua, Tandolano, Batac 
and Jolodno are the dialects of these islands, which is more unexplored 
linguistically than any other. Tagbanua is remarkable from the fact that the 
ancient semi-syllabic alphabet used in ante-Spanish days, is used in its written 
communications. It has sixteen characters, and to the writer’s recollection greatly 
resembles Siamese or Burmese writing. Batac is an exotic in the Philippines. 
and is used by the descendants of quite recent immigrants from Sumatra, 
which is believed by the leading native philologers to be the original home of all 
the Malay race. 

The eight leading languages are written in Roman letters, while Jolodno and 
inany other dialects of Mindanao use the Arabic alphabet. 

Among the leading workers in this field have been Professor Blumentritt, of 
Austro-Hungary, Mr. de Los Reyes of Manila, and many others, among them the 
distinguished Frenchman, de la Couperie, who died in despair, because his work 
was not, as he thought, appreciated just on the eve of success. 

The foregoing is a brief résumé of the linguistic field in the Philippines, and 
it is to be hoped that work and research in this line will go on, a credit to the 
investigators and an aid to the officers and employés of the United States, under 
whose banner this medley of races shall find peace, prosperity and true liberty. 
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The first ten cardinals in Tagalo, Visaya, Bicol, Pampanga, Malay, 
Ilocano, Maguindanao, Ibanag (Cagayan) and Bagobo. 


Pangasinan, 


Tagalo. | Visaya. Bicol. Pampango. | Ibanag. 
1 | Iss. Sard. | Metung. Adde. 
2 | Dalaua. Daroa; Duha. Dua. Adua. Dua. 
3 | Tatls. Tatlo; told. Told. Athi. Tallu. 
4 | Apat. | Apat; opat. | Apat. | Apat. Appat. 
5 | Lima. | Lima. Lima. Lima. Lima. 
6 | Anim. Anim; unim.| Anom. Anan. | Annam. 
7 | Pits. Pits. Pité. Pitt. Pitu. 
8 | Uald. Uald. Ual6. | Ualii. Vali. 
9 | Siyam. Siam. Siam. | Siam. Siam. 
10 | Sangpoduo. Napolo; pold. | Sangpolo. Aputlu. Mafulu. 
Malay. Pangasinan. Ilocano. |Maguindanao. Bagobo. 
1 | Satu. Saguey. Meysa. Isa. Sab-bad. 
2 | Duwa. Dua. Dua. Dia. Duda. 
3 | Tiga. Tallo. Talld. Telu. Tatlo. 
4 | Ampat. Apat. Uppat. Apat. Appat. 
5 | Lima. Lima. Lima. Lima Lima. 
6 | Anam. Anim. | Inném. Anem. Annam. 
7 | Tujuh. Pito. Pito. Pitt. Pit-to. 
8 | Delapan. Valo. Valo. Valu. Valo. 
9 | Sembilan. Siam. Siam. Siau. Sio. 
10 | Sapuluh. Sampuo. Sangapol-lo, | Sapulu Sapolo. 
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PARANG ILANG (TYPE 1). 


BAYU (TYPE 5). 
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JIMPUL (TYPE 4). 
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PAKAYUN (TYPE 6). LANGGAL TINGGANG (TYPE 3). 


PARANG PEDANG (TYPE 7). LATOK (TYPE 8). 


BUKO (TYPE 9). 
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A PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE SWORDS OF THE 
SARAWAK TRIBES. 


By R. SHELForD, M.A., C.M.Z.S. 
[PRESENTED 12TH NovemBer, 1901. With Puiatzes XVI, XVII.] 


Tne great majority of Bornean swords found in the ethnographical collections of 
European museums bear on their labels merely the vaguest and most insufficient 
data as to place of origin, nature, function, etc., a matter of little surprise seeing 
that practically no literature relating to these weapons exists. The following 
paper, treating of the swords of the Sarawak tribes, seeks in part to remedy this. 
I have drawn up brief diagnostic descriptions of all the varieties of swords from 


r Sarawak with which I am acquainted, have briefly classified them and given their 
tribal distribution ; the synoptical key at the end of the paper, though perhaps as 
| artificial as such keys usually are, will, I hope, enable museum curators to identify 
{ readily and correctly most of the specimens of Bornean swords in the collections 


under their charge. The paper is the result of researches and inquiries extending 
over a period of three years, and though I have no doubt that further researches 
along the same lines will bring to light fresh information, I have no reason to 
believe that the classification that I have adopted will be altered in any important 
detail,’ at the same time it is capable of extension and must therefore be looked 
on as provisional only. The illustrations are taken from specimens in my own 
collection, but the specimens in the Sarawak Museum collection have, through the 
mouths of reliable natives, yielded much valuable information, and I have also seen 
many examples in the possession of various officers of the Sarawak service. 

The kris, a double-edged dagger, essentially a Malay weapon, and the 
kompilan, a long two-handed sword, used by the Ilanun pirates, who frequent the 
coasts of many of the Malayan Islands, are not discussed here, although met with 
in Borneo. 

It should be noted that though some of the swords here described are intended 
primarily for use in warfare, they may also serve as agricultural implements or as 
1 carpentering tools or vice versd. 

Terminology employed.—Parang is the Malay and Sea-Dyak word for these 
} weapons, and will be used in preference to the English word sword. 

j The blade of a parang measures from 50 to 100 centimetres in length; it has a 
back, an edge, and two sides. When held in the right hand with the back 


‘ A few swords from Dutch Borneo that I have seen since this paper was written do not 
differ at all markedly from those from Sarawak. 
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upwards, that side on which the thumb is placed on the handle is the inner side. 
The edge is anterior and the back is posterior ; any pattern which is nearer to the 
one or the other is respectively anterior or posterior. The back may be straight 
or with a concave curvature, it never has a convex curvature. The edge similarly 
may be straight or with a convex curvature, it never has a concave curvature. 
The blade may also have a slight outward curvature. The sides of the blade may 
be flat or as in the parang dang the inner side is concave and the outer convex in an 
antero-posterior direction (in left-handed parang ilang these aspects are of course 
reversed). The edge rarely reaches up to the handle, the intervening portion may 
be termed the shoulder. The back and the edge may pass insensibly into the point 
of the blade, but most frequently the back is much shorter than the edge, so that — 
the blade appears as if it had been obliquely truncated ; this truncate edge may be 
termed the slope; the angle and consequently the length of the slope vary 
considerably in the different varieties of parangs. The handle, which is made 
either of stag’s horn, bone or wood, is always carved and frequently decorated with 
tufts of dyed hair. The blade is inserted into a hollowed-out part of the handle 
and secured by a stopping of stick-lac. That part of the handle which is held in 
the hand is served with plaited rattan, wire, or metal rings, and is termed the 
grip. The decorated part of the handle is not held in the hand, and is termed the 
head. 

The sheath is invariably composed of two grooved slats of wood roughly of the 
shape of the blade, and bound together by plaited rattan or wire ; along the inner 
side of the sheath there is generally lashed a bark pocket containing a small knife 
with a long, angled handle. 

The parang is worn strapped to the left hip, with the edge directed upwards. 

The following is a list of the varieties of parangs known to me, with their 
tribal distribution :— 


1. Pérang tlang 


Kyan name, JMdlat or Mandau 


Kayans, Kenyahs, Kajimans. 
Kandi, Kalabits, Punans. 


Kenyah name, Baieng Ukits and allied tribes. 
2, Nidbor Sea-Dyaks. 
3. Ldnggar tinggang Sea-Dyaks. 
4. Jimpil ... Sea-Dyaks. 
6. Pikayiin ... Mirits. 
7. Pévang pédéng ... ... ... Malays, Milanos. 
8. .... Malays, Milanos. 
10. Pandait ... Land-Dyaks. 


1. Parang ilang.—This is the term applied by Malays and Sea-Dyaks to the 
weapon of the Kayans and allied tribes mentioned above; the meaning of the word 
ilang I have not been able to ascertain. The blade of this weapon (Plate XVI, 
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lower left), which varies in length from 50-70 centimetres, differs from that of all 
others in being concave on the inner side and convex on the outer side in an 
antero-posterior direction ; the blade also curves slightly outwards. At the greatest 
breadth of the blade, the back ceases and there is a slope which varies much in 
length. The edge of the blade ceases at about 8 centimetres from the han(le, 
resulting in the formation of ashoulder, A pattern generally occupies the shoulder 
and runs along the posterior part of the blade on its outer aspect only till it reaches 
the slope. The pattern may be either incised or fretted, or made up of silver and 
brass hammered into the body of the blade, ora combination of all three of these 
methods may be employed ; less frequently the blade is quite plain. The elements 
of the patterns with which I am acquainted are as follows:—udoh asu, a dragon 
design ; wat nipa, or snake design, being a continuous scroll pattern; karan, short 
incised lines, arranged in groups of two or three; merkutaz, brass or silver studs 
hammered into the blade, sometimes completely perforating it; /ukut, a brass stud 
enclosed in a brass circle, supposed to represent a valuable and ancient bead, 
strings of which are worn by chiefs. All these elements may occur on one blade. 
The slope of the blade is very variable, both in length, curvature and orna- 
mentation, and by virtue of these differences, and of variations in pattern, the 
natives subdivide the parang tlang into numerous varieties; the schemes of 
classification of the various tribes do not coincide, and the names of identically 
similar varieties interchange in the most bewildering manner, as one travels from 
one district to another. 

The following is the classification of the Kajamans of the Belaga district, Upper 
Rejang river, Sarawak. The generic term song means end or termination, as e.g, :— 
song trang—shoots of bamboo. 

1, Song bila—a fret-work pattern on the slope. 

2, Song tkang—hooks or projections on the slope. 

3. Song bang—slope not fretted nor produced into hooks and projections 
but perfectly plain, or excised into a series of short concave curves, 

4, Song but—slope rounded and sometimes sharpened into a cutting edge. 

5. Song batong—fret-work at intervals all along the blade. 

6. Song belubong—an identical pattern on both sides of the blade. 

Of the two parang ilang illustrated, that on the left (a) is by this classification 
a song ikang, the other (0) is a song bang of simple type. The Peng Kayan (a tribe 
of the Mahakkam river, Dutch Borneo) name for this however is song apong, 
whilst the Leppu Tau Kenyahs of the Batang Kayan river, Dutch Borneo, give a 
i name to the more ornate type of song bang, which means swallow’s wings. 

The varieties song bila and song ikang are not always readily distinguishable. 
In the Baram district the word bila seems to be used instead of song. 
i The Sarawak Museum has a fine series of these weapons, illustrating all the 
above-noted variations. 

The anterior edge of the shoulder is frequently provided with a pair of 

hook-like projections (ikang), constituting a sort of rudimentary finger-guard, the 
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hooks when present are part of a dragon design incised on the shoulder and 
represent the horns of the dragon. 

The handle is usually made of stag’s horn, but occasionally of wood; the 
stag’s antler is cut through at the burr, the beam and the brow tine are cut short; 
the, cut ends are then hollowed out, and the blade of the parang is inserted into 
the beam, and a long tuft of dyed goat’s-hair (aeh) is fastened with dammar in the 
cut end of the burr, which is smoothed down, and a shorter tuft in that of the 
brow tine; both burr and brow tine are elaborately carved with a complicated 
dragon and anthropomorphic design, and constitute the head of the handle. The 
beam forms the grip of the handle and is served with plaited rattan or wire; the 
insertion of the blade into the handle is concealed by a thick ring of dammar, into 
which is frequently stuck a silver coin or stud. The head is further decorated 
with short tufts of hair inserted into small holes which are bored for the purpose. 
Such a type of handle is shown in specimen (a). Inthe Mahakkam river another 
type of handle is more frequently met with ; in this, the blade is inserted into the 
smoothed-down burr, and the cut ends of the beam and of the brow tine form a 
Y-shaped head, carved and decorated with hair: specimen (2). In a third type of 
handle, confined also to Dutch Borneo, the blade is inserted into the beam, but the 
burr and brow tine are so carved as to form a right-angled crutch. 

The sheath, which corresponds roughly in shape to the blade, is made of two 
grooved slabs of wood tightly bound together by four or five lashings of rattan or 
wire: the rattan lashings are generally plaited in a very complicated manner, and 
the term “ Katong evok,” meaning the twistings of a whirlpool, is applied to them ; 
under the lashings are inserted tufts of hair generally red and white arranged 
alternately (bok say). Between the first and second lashings on the outer side of 
the sheath there is almost invariably a pointed plaque of wood, cut out from the 
body of the sheath, or if of bone, lashed to the sheath ; this is known as the belilap, 
and is either elaborately carved with the dragon design or decorated with hair; a 
strip of skin covered with hair passes under it round the sheath. The interspaces 
between the other lashings are sometimes occupied by carvings, or carved pieces of 
bone are let into the sheath. Sometimes the point of the sheath is closed by a 
stop. of bone, the sibong. The inner side of the sheath, which is quite plain, has a 
bark pocket, the apis, attached to it; the apis contains a small knife, the nyiu, 
with a long handle; to the outer side of the apis is frequently sewn a strip of 
bead-work. Threaded through the apis and under the strip of skin encircling the 
sheath is the sword-belt or blavit of plaited vattan covered with cloth or bead-work ; 
one end of the blavit terminates in a loop, the other end is knotted to form a 
toggle, the skabat. Sometimes the toggle is elaborately carved from a piece of 
rhinoceros horn or from the casque of the solid-casqued hornbill Rhinoplax vigil. 

2. Niabor.—This is the characteristic Sea-Dyak parang, the others mentioned 
below are of quite recent origin and owe their shape to Kayan or Kenyah influences. 
The blade of the niabor (Plate XVI, upper right) is generally about 60 centimetres 
long, but a specimen in the Sarawak Museum measures 90 centimetres. The 
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back and edge both havea pronounced anterior curvature and pass insensibly to 
the point ; the blade is broadest near the point, and gradually tapers proximally 
until the edge suddenly ceases at some distance from the handle; midway between 
this point and the insertion of the handle projects a large finger-guard, the kwndieng, 
a feature which is entirely diagnostic of this type of weapon. Distal of this 
finger-guard, the anterior border of the blade is squarely emarginate, and the space 
is known as the sangaw; proximal of the finger-guard the blade is rounded or 
polygonal in section, and in reality constitutes part of the handle ; this part of it is 
known as the tamporian. 

The blade is rarely ornamented, occasionally however a groove runs along the 
posterior border on both sides, from the ¢amporian to near the point. The handle 
is carved from stag’s horn or wood; in the former case the same part of the 
antler is used as in the parang ilang, and the blade is inserted into the cut end of 
the beam; the head of the handle is much flattened laterally, and the brow tine 
is whittled away and forms a very acute angle with the beam ; the burr is carved 
into a small knob. A phyllomorphic pattern is carved on the head of the handle. 
The following are the names of the usual patterns:—Cantok resam (shoots of 
Gleichenia dichotoma), telingat (scorpion), entadok kaul (caterpillars interlocking). 
The grip is served with rings of metal known as grunieng. No hair is ever 
attached to the handle or sheath. The sheath calls for no special notice. 

3. Langgat tinggang.—This, another Sea-Dyak parang (Pl. XVII, upper r.), is 
practically a niabor with the handle of a parang ilang. The term langgai tinggang, 
meaning the longest tail-feather of a hornbill,is applied to this weapon by reason of 
a broad groove which runs along the posterior part of the blade on each side, and 
which is fancifully supposed to be feather-like in appearance; this groove runs 
across to the anterior border just below the rudimentary finger-guard. This finger- 
guard is not a derivative of the kundieng of the niabor, but is a copy of the ikang 
of the parang ilang, which, as already shown, constituted part of a dragon design ; 
the Sea-Dyak term crowit or hooks shows that this has no connection with the 
kundieng Each side of the shoulder is incised with a phyllomorphic design, such 
as those given on the preceding page. The sides of the broad groove running 
along the blade may be bordered with a simple scroll pattern, entadok, or 
caterpillar. 

The handle of a langgai tinggang differs in nowise from that of a parang ilang. 
The sheath is also similar except in shape. 

4. Jimpul.—The jimpul is of quite recent origin, z¢., within the last thirty 
years, and may be considered as a hybrid between the parang ilang and the langgai 
tinggang. The blade (Pl. XVI, lower r.) has flat sides and both back and edge have 
a strong anterior curvature, thus resembling the two preceding types of parangs. 
The back and edge however do not pass insensibly to a point, but there is a short 


' T have, however, a drawing by Dr. Hiller, of Philadelphia, of a langgai tinggang with a 
kundieng instead of crowit, but it is the only example of such a variation that has ever come to 
my knowledge. 
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and abrupt slope. The blade at the commencement of the slope is very broad, the 
difference in breadth between this point and at a point near the handle being as 
much as 25 centimetres. Hooks and projections (/rowit) or a fret design occur 
on the slope, and sometimes for a short distance along the back ; two or three grooves 
run along the posterior part of the blade on each side, and each side of the shoulder 
is incised with a phyllomorphic pattern. A rudimentary finger-guard (krowit) of 
the same nature as those of the parang ilang and langgai tinggang is generally 
present; in the specimen illustrated the hooks constituting this finger-guard 
constitute part of the phyllomorphic design (¢e/ingaz) incised on the shoulder of the 
blade, but this is unusual, for as a rule the finger-guard being slavishly copied 
from a Kayan model as in the langgai tinggang, bears no sort of relation to the 
design on the shoulder of the blade which is not copied from a Kayan model. 

As the Sea-Dyaks have now taken to making the parang ilang themselves, 
embellished with degraded copies of Kayan designs, it is not surprising to meet 
with specimens of the jimpul similarly ornamented, but it should be remembered 
that phyllomorphic designs are essentially the characteristic designs of the 
Sea-Dyak men,! and a foreign influence is to be suspected when a zoomorphic or 
anthropomorphic design is encountered in the decoration of their parangs. 

The handle of the jimpul needs no description, being a direct copy of the 
parang tlang handle. The sheath similarly is copied from that of the parang 
ilang. 

5. Bayu.—The Bayw is also a Sea-Dyak parang of modern origin. It is a 
modification of the type of parang ilang, known by the Kajamans as song but ; 
in the song but (p. 221) the slope is rounded and frequently sharpened into a 
cutting edge; the inner side of the blade is, however, concave and unornamented 
the outer side is convex and ornamented with a pattern along the posterior border. 
The bayw (Pl. XVI, lower r.) is sharpened along the back as far as the shoulder, so 
that the blade in section is oval, the pattern is identical on both outer and inner 
aspects and runs down the centre of the blade, not along the posterior border only. 
In the specimen illustrated, the ornamentation of the blade consists of two broad 
and two narrow grooves running from the shoulder nearly to the point, and on 
the shoulder of incised lines and brass studs. The edge is nearly straight, but the 
sharpened back has a slight convex curvature near the point, and the blade is here 
broader than at any other point. 

The handle and sheath are of the usual parang ilang type. 

The following are the Sea-Dyak terms for the various parts of a parang :— 
Handle, kil; ring of dammar concealing insertion of blade, balut; finger-guard, 
krowit ; incised lines on blade (Kyan, iaran), kowal; triangular panel on outer side 
of sheath (Kyan, belilap), tandup; bone stop at end of sheath, sakwm ; lashings of 
sheath, kowit; hair, jabor; belt, super. 


1 The women weave zoomorphic designs into their cloth, but the men do not even know 
the names of the patterns, much less how to reproduce them. 
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6. Pakayun.—This is the very characteristic parang of the Muruts, a tribe 
inhabiting parts of Northern Borneo. The long, curved, cutlass-like blade 
(PJ. XVII, upper 1.) measures 60-65 centimetres’ in length and about 3 centi- 
metres in breadth; it is of almost uniform diameter throughout. The back is 
slightly shorter than the edge, so that there is a short slope. The back near its 
termination is occasionally bevelled for a short distance. The blade is never 
ornamented. The handle is invariably made of wood, and the head is peculiar and 
distinctive in shape. It may be compared with the Y-shaped handle of stag’s horn 
of the Mahakkam river parang ilang; the blade is inserted into the stalk of the 
Y, corresponding to the burr of the antler, and the limbs of the Y, corresponding 
to the beam and brow tines of the antler, and forming the head of the handle, are 
curved forwards (i.e, downwards, if the parang ‘s held in the natural way with 
the back of the blade uppermost); the space between the limbs of the Y is filled 
in with a carving which may extend, as in the specimen exhibited, far beyond the 
ends of the limbs of the Y. The handle of the specimen illustrated is of rather an 
ornate nature, more usually the carving is simpler and less extensive. The grip of 
the handle is supplied by a cylinder of brass expanding at the insertion of the 
blade into a circular lip, the wmbo, which serves as a finger-guard. This cylinder 
rarely extends up to the point of divarication of the limbs of the Y, and the 
interspace is covered by plaited rattan. 

The sheath as usual is made of two slats of wood bound together by rattan, 
wire, or strips of tin; the spaces between these bindings are occupied on the outer 
side by geometrical designs. To the inner side is attached a bark pocket decorated. 
with hair. 

7. Parang pedang.—The parang pedang or pedang is used by the Malays and 
Milanos (a coastal tribe that has embraced Islam), chiefly for such purposes as 
the felling of jungle or the splitting-up of the logs of the sago palm. The blade 
(Pl. XVII, lower 1.), which measures in length about 60 centimetres,’ is very 
strongly curved, very broad in the distal third, measuring as much as 6:5 
centimetres, and tapering rapidly to the point of insertion into the handle. The 
back passes insensibly to the point so that there is no slope, and the edge runs 
up almost to the handle, so that a shoulder is not distinguishable. The blade is 
quite free from ornamentation. The handle, the shape of which is characteristic 
of this and of the two parangs described below, is invariably made of wood. 
The head of the handle is formed by a forwardly directed knob; the under 
surface of the knob is concavely curved, and runs into the grip; the upper 
surface is convexly curved, and is transversely grooved, so that a varied moulding 
is produced ; the sides of the knob are flattened. The grip is served with plaited 
rattan. The sheath is quite simple in character. 

8. Latok.—Used chiefly by Malays and Milanos, though introduced into other 
tribes comparatively recently. 


1 These measurements refer to the specimens figured, which are all deposited at present in 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
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The chief characteristic of this parang is the open angle which the shoulder 
of the blade and the handle form with the rest of the blade. In the specimen 
illustrated (Pl. XVII, lower r.), the blade measures from its tip to the distal point 
of the shoulder 52 centimetres, and the length of the shoulder is 6 centimetres. 
The greatest breadth, 5:5 centimetres, is near the point, the smallest 2:5 centimetres 
at the angle of the shoulder. The back is a trifle shorter than the edge, and runs 
in a very steep and curved slope to the point; the back is very thick so that in its 
middle the blade is wedge-shaped in section. The shoulder is cut square, but may 
be polygonal in section or even rounded; in the Milano sadap, a variety of latol:, 
the shoulder is octagonal in section. The handle is of the same type as in the 
parang pedang, .e., the head is formed by a forwardly projecting knob of wood, 
and the upper border of this knob is “moulded” by transverse grooves. The grip 
is usually served by wire or plaited rattan, but sometimes, as in the specimen 
illustrated, by silver rings elaborately decorated with geometrical and phyllo- 
morphic designs worked in repoussé. 

The sheath, which is quite straight, does not enclose the angled shoulder; the 
end is usually cut square. 

The parang, which is used largely for agricultural purposes, is grasped by the 
handle and shoulder of the blade in both hands, and is then a highly effective 
chopping implement. 

9. Buko.—This is the parang used by the Land-Dyaks; it differs principally 
from the latok, by its smaller size and elaborately carved handle. The blade 
(Pl. XVII, lower r.) measures from tip to distal point of shoulder about 45 centi- 
metres, the shoulder is 7 centimetres long and rectangular in section ; the greatest 
breadth of the blade is 4 to 4:5 centimetres; otherwise the blade is exactly 
similar to the latok. The handle is of the type described for the two preceding 
parangs, but the head is elaborately carved in deep relief ; the pattern is supposed 
to represent the leaves of a wild mango, graiuwm. The handle of the specimen 
exhibited is characteristic of the Betah Land-Dyaks of the Quop river, a branch 
of the Sarawak river; the Bennah of the head-waters of the Sarawak river make 
a much smaller handle, the Sempok a much larger handle, whilst the Pinyawa 
of the Samarahan river do not carve the head of the handle at all, and shave down 
the upper border of the projecting knob till in side view the head appears 
triangular. The grip is served with rattan. 

The sheath is straight and does not enclose the angled shoulder; the mouth 
of the sheath is carved in deep relief with a phyllomorphic design, and the end of 
the sheath is perforated with small holes into which are fixed, by wedges of wood, 
tufts of hair. The two slats of wood composing the sheath are bound together by 
loops of plaited rattan—burad ; burad patung is a 5-ply loop, burad kiring a 7-ply 
loop, burad tipiris a 9-ply loop, burad brad bodad a 11-, 13-, 15-, or 19-ply loop. 
The belt known as taris, is made of the lining of the sheathing leaves of a palm. 

10. Pandat.—The pandat is the war parang of the Land-Dyaks; it is never 
used in agriculture or handicrafts as is the buko. It is characterised (Pl. XVI, 
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upper 1.) by the lack of a proper handle, the elongate and angled shoulder serving 
the purpose: a hole is bored through the shoulder of the blade in an antero- 
posterior direction nearly in the middle, and through this is inserted a short iron 
bar, the sekak, forming a cross-piece; the shoulder terminates in a sharp point, 
capped by a piece of horn; the surface of the shoulder, which is rectangular in 
section, is covered with tin-foil or with brass, and some hair is attached to the 
back. The portion of the shoulder proximal of the sekak is grasped, the forefinger 
passing over the anterior half of the sekak. The back of the blade in the specimen 
exhibited is longer than the edge, and the oblique end so formed is cut with a 
V-shaped notch forming a re-entering angle; this arrangement is characteristic of 
the Sidin Land-Dyaks; sometimes the blade and edge are of equal length, in 
which case the limbs of the re-entering angle are equal in length; or the limbs of 
the re-entering angle may be produced into short hooks or projections, and brass 
studs driven into the blade near its termination ; this arrangement is characteristic 
of the Bennah Land-Dyaks. The sheath is straight and does not enclose the angled 
shoulder; its outer aspect is decorated with grooves in low relief forming 
geometrical designs, and with phyllomorphic designs ; the designs may or may not 
be filled up with tin-foil; the phyllomorphic design at the end of the sheath 
occurs on both sides. 


SYNOPTICAL Kry oF Parangs. 


DESCRIPTION. “Name. | PLATE. 
A. Sides of blade not flat ... io aw ...| Parang tlang | XVI, lower 1. 
B. Sides of blade flat. 
a. Blade double-edged ...| Bayu. XVI, lower r. 


b. Blade not double-edged nor or angled. 
a’. Blade without ‘slope. 
a’. Handle not ornamented with a| Parang pedang| XVII, lower 1. 


design. 
b”’. Handle elaborately ornamented. 
a’’’, Blade with prominent finger-| Niabor. XVI, upper r. 
uard. 
Blade without prominent | Langgai 
finger-guard. tinggang., XVII, upper r. 
b’. Blade with slope. 
a’. Blade long and narrow ... ...| Pakayun. XVII, upper 1. 
b”. Blade broader... ...| Jimpul. XVI, lower r. 


C. Blade angled. 
wooden handle. 


’, Greatest breadth of blade exceeding Latok. | XVII, lower r. 
5 cm. 
b”. Greatest breadth of blade not | Buko. XVII, lower r. 
exceeding 5 cm. 
b’. No handle ... ...| Pandat. XVI, upper 1. 
Q 2 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. BALrour said:—Anthropologisis will feel much indebted to Mr. Shelford 
for having laid down this classification of Bornean swords. In addition to the 
interest attaching to the subject, there will be practical application for his 
classification, since the curators of museums will now be able to label and 
describe correctly the weapons from this region. Too often one sees in museums 
such labels as.“ Dyak sword from Borneo” attached to specimens as the only 
information offered to the public, and too frequently the weapon is neither a Dyak 
one nor a sword, and moreover Borneo is an extensive region in which marked local 
distinctions are apparent, which should be specified. It is not always the fault 
of the curator, who very frequently has none but the vaguest information sent 
to him. Mr. Shelford’s scientific classification will, I am sure, be welcomed by 
all who aim at the proper systematic arrangement of collections comprising the 
particular weapons and tools with which he deals. I should like to ask 
Mr. Shelford to what extent the parang ilang is used as a weapon, and what 
are the peculiar cuts which render this unique form of blade efficient. It seems 
as though a direct cut at right angles to a surface would not be very effective, 
and a diagonal cut would tend to glance off if the concave surface of the blade 
were towards the object slashed at. On the other hand, it would seem that 
such a cut with the concave side towards the object would be dangerous and 
effective, as the tendency of the blade would be to bury itself deeply in this 
case. Similarly, I should like to be informed as to the correct use of the very 
awkward-looking Jatok and pandat. For a downward cut these appear to be 
highly inefficient, as the balance seems to be all wrong, throwing a great strain 
upon the wrist. They are well balanced for an upward cut, but this would 
perhaps not be a very effective form of attack. In regard to the forms of 
decoration, I should wish to ask Mr. Shelford whether it can be ascertained to 
what extent the patterns were originally intended to represent, the objects whose 
name is associated with the designs, or, on the other hand, whether those names 
have been given to the patterns merely because of a fancied resemblance to 
natural objects arrived at accidentally in the process of making variations upon 
existing designs, which in the first instance were not intended to represent those 
objects. Patterns may acquire names in either manner, and it is important to 
record when possible the manner in which a particular name has become 
associated with a given pattern. 

Mr. SHELFORD replied that the parang ilang is used with a glancing cut with 
the concave surface towards the object, and makes in this manner a deep and 
effective cut. The latok and pandat are not used for an upward cut, but for a 
downward one, in which both hands are used. It is impossible to determine for 
certain whether the names of the patterns are derived from an original attempt 
to represent the objects whose names they bear now, or whether the names have 
been given in consequence of real or fancied resemblances arrived at accidentally 
during the process of varying existing patterns, 
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THE COLOUR VISION OF THE NATIVES OF UPPER EGYPT. 
By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D. 
[PRESENTED 25TH JUNE, 1901.] 


Tue starting point of the work to be described in this paper was an investigation 
earried out by Mr. D. Randall-MaclIver in the winter of 1899-1900. Fifty natives 
of Upper Egypt were tested by Holmgren’s method. Wools were used, to each of 
which a numbered label had been attached, so that a record could be kept of those 
chosen. A system of recording was adopted by means of which not only the wools 
actually matched, but also those compared even transiently with the test-wool 
were noted. Thus, a record would read as follows :— 


Red test, p. 102, pp. 104, m. 20, 2, 16, pp. 9, 102. 


This would mean that the native under examination had first picked up, and 
transiently compared with the test, the wool numbered 102; he had then 
deliberately compared No. 104 with the test but had rejected it as not matching ; 
he had then matched three wools numbered 20, 2 and 16 respectively, and had _ 
finally compared and rejected the two wools numbered 9 and 102. 

By means of a record of this kind, I was able to reproduce in England in 
detail the behaviour of natives who had been tested by Mr. Randall-Maclver in 
Egypt. 

The same seven test-wools were used as in my work in Torres Straits’ and 
elsewhere, viz., bright red, bright green, Holmgren’s pink test, Holmgren’s pale 
green test, yellow, blue and violet, usually in the order named. 

On going through Mr. Randall-Maclver’s records, it was obvious that many of 
the natives were perfectly normal while others showed exactly the same kind 
of behaviour which I had found in Torres Straits, viz. they tended to confuse 
green with blue and blue with violet, and Holmgren’s pale green test was matched 
or compared, not only with yellowish-green or bluish wools of the same degree of 
saturation, but occasionally even with faintly pinkish wools. They tended to 
match wools according to their similarity in saturation rather than according to 
their similarity in colour-tone. 

Among the fifty natives there were two or three individuals who appeared 
almost certainly to be examples of the ordinary form of red-green blindness, their 
matches and comparisons being typical of this condition, or of considerable 
weakness of the red-green sense. There were a number of other natives who, 


| Rep. Camb. Anthrop. Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. ii, p. 49, 1901. 
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if they had been Europeans, would almost certainly have been regarded as 
examples of weakness of the red-green sense. These individuals matched or 
compared pink, violet and purple wools, and they also put brown wools with the 
bright red test. They did not, however, confuse pink and blue wools nor did they 
ever confuse red and green, and, taking their matches and comparisons as a whole 
they did not seem to me to be of the kind made by people with defective red-green 
sense. It seemed to me possible that the mistakes of these people might have 
been due to an exaggeration of a tendency of which I had observed traces in Torres 
Straits and elsewhere; a tendency to put together wools to which the same name 
would be applied. It seemed desirable to supplement Holmgren’s method by other 
tests for colour blindness and also to study the colour-matches made by these 
people side by side with an investigation of the colour-nomenclature. 

By the kindness of Mr. Randall-MaclIver and the late Mr. Anthony Wilkin, I 
was enabled to do this in December, 1900, and January, 1901, at El Amrah close 
to Abydos in Upper Egypt. The natives examined were all peasants of Upper 
Egypt employed in the excavations in which Mr. Randall-Maclver and Mr. Wilkin 
were engaged. They nearly all came from the villages of Quft, Ballas and Sheikh 
Ali, a few natives of the village of El Amrah being also examined. They were 
typical fellahin from the same district of Upper Egypt and were fairly homo- 
geneous, though a few probably had some strain of Sudani blood. 

I first tested the natives with Holmgren’s wools. I then obtained the names 
for colours in various ways. This was followed by the test fur colour-blindness 
which has beep recently recommended by Nagel.' This consists of cards on which 
are printed circles of dots in various colours, especially chosen to deceive the 
colour-blind. The methods recommended by Nagel were somewhat too complicated 
to allow me to use them with these people, and I was obliged to be content with 
asking the names of the variously coloured dots. 

I then used Lovibond’s Tintometer, which I have found to be a valuable means 
of detecting colour-blindness, and I also used this instrument to determine the 
thresholds for red, yellow and blue as in my work in Torres Straits.’ 

In examination of the colour sense I am always careful to test with 
Holmgren’s wools before dealing with the names of colours, in order that the 
influence of language on the process of matching may be minimized as much as 
possible, but for purposes of exposition it will be convenient to begin with an 
account of the language employed for colour. 


Colour Nomenclature. 


I obtained the names of thirteen coloured, black and white papers sold by 
Rothe of Leipzig, supplemented by dark and light grey papers and six brown 
papers. I also asked the names of various wools, especially in the search for names 


1 Arch. of Ophthalmology, vol. xxi, p. 154, 1900. 
2 Op. cit., p. 70. 
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for brown, and I occasionally inquired the names of the colours of natural objects, 
articles of clothing, ete. 

My thanks are due for much help in this part of my work to Mr. Randall- 
Maclver and to Mr. J. E. Quibell. Prof. A. A. Bevan has also kindly looked 
through my list of colour names, and I am indebted to him for several suggestions. 

I have adopted with one exception the method of writing the Arabic words 
which is used in Vollers’ Grammar of the Modern Egyptian dialect of Arabic, 
translated by Mr. F. C. Burkitt. The exception is in the use of the letter Qaf, for 
which Vollers uses the sign »». As pronounced by the natives with whom I had 
to do, this consonant was like a very hard “g,” and I have expressed it by the 
letter “ q.” 

On asking the names of the various coloured papers and wools, I was very 
frequently given the names of garments or materials, such as harir, silk; gikh, 
cloth ; ‘abaiyd, cloak ; gomdsh, cloth ; t6b, women’s dress; baftd, linen cloth ; quftdn, 
gown ; sedéri, waistcoat-like garment ; /ibdd, felt. 

Often these words were given alone, but they were also frequently combined 
with colour names, the papers or wools being called harir ahmar, gikh iswid, 
‘abaiye safra, t6b aljad, bafté samra, quftan akhdar, ete. 

In addition to the recognized terms for colour of the Arabic language, 
numerous other words were used. The former may be given first. 

Ahmar, fem. hamra, was used for red and for colours containing a red 
component, thus it was used for all shades of red and purple, and occasionally for 
orange and violet. In the case of the latter colours, it was sometimes qualified as 
in the expressions hamra mush hamra gawi (not very red), hamra bu safar (red 
with yellow), ahmar abjad shwéydé (a slightly white red), ahmar fatah (light red) 
in the case of orange and hamra aljad (white red) and ldbdént ahmar shwéyé 
(slightly milk red or blue red) in the case of violet. Ahmar or ahmar shwéyd were 
also used for reddish browns. Ahmar was never used for colours which had not 
an element of red in them. 

Asfar, safra, was used somewhat less definitely. Yellow was nearly always 
called by this name which was also often used for orange. Agfar was also used for 
green by one or two individuals who were certainly not colour-blind. I* was very 
frequently used for brown either alone or in such forms as agfar shwéyd, wuss asfar 
(half yellow) and asfar mush ketir (not very yellow). It was also often used for 
faint reds, thus, in Card III of Nagel’s test, about half the individuals called the 
more saturated pink hamra, and the less saturated safra; in these cases I covered 
up the card so that only one of the less saturated discs could be seen and most 
then called this disc hamra, but when a less saturated pink was seen together with 
a more saturated disc of the same colour, there was a very strong tendency to call 
the former safra. The same happened with a few individuals in the case of 
Card XII. Asfav was also used for Holmgren’s pale green test wool. There - 
seemed to be a tendency to use the word asfar as a term for light, unsaturated 
colours, especially in contrast to red. 
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Akhdar, khadra, was used less definitely than asfar. It was the common 
term applied to green of all shades. It was used for Rothe’s blue-green paper by 
about half the individuals questioned, and it was very often applied to blue and 
occasionally to indigo. It was also used several times for browns which had no 
element of green in them, and by a few individuals for dull black and dark grey. 
There seemed to be a distinct tendency to use this word for all darkish colours 
other than red and yellow. 

Azraq, 2arqa, was used most often for black. Rothe’s indigo and violet 
papers were occasionally given this name, which was never applied to the light 
blue paper or to a blue wool. Blue-green was only once called azrag, but this word 
was used by six individuals for brown. With Nagel’s cards azraq was used for 
the darkest dots and seems to have been regarded as a term for black and for very 
dark colours. Black was once called azraq fami, charcoal blue or charcoal black. 

Iswid,' séda, was used for black, dark grey, dark brown, indigo, and violet, and 
occasionally for fairly light blues. By one individual Rothe’s indigo paper was 
called sédda khdlis (perfect black). From the way in which they were employed 
by the people in question, this word and azraq might. be regarded as synonyms. 
It almost seemed as if azrag were used for darker colours and shades than 
iswid, for in Nagel’s Card IX, some individuals called the darker dots “ azraq” 
and the lighter dots “ iswid.” 

Abjad, béda, was only used for white, light grey, and for very light colours. 
It was often used for: Holmgren’s light green test wool, and still more often for 
the violet test wool. Light browns were also given this name. 

Asmar, samra, occurred very rarely. One man called blue, “asmar,” and 
three gave this name to dark grey or black. It was not used for brown by a 
single individual. 

In addition to the above colour terms, a large number of others were used 
which were formed by adding “7” to the names of various objects. I will give 
these as nearly as possible in the order of the frequency with which they occurred. 

Kohali, derived from Kohl, the antimony dye with which the eyes are painted, 
was very commonly used for black, indigo, violet, and also for dark grey and dark 
brown. It was used in exactly the same way as iswid and azrag. Ikhal, applied 
to the same colours is, no doubt, another form of the same word. 

Labini, derived from labén, milk, was the word most often applied to blue. 
It was used by about half the people tested for blue-green and occasionally for 
green. It was also applied to both indigo and violet and less frequently to 
brown and grey. It was twice used for pink by individuals who were not colour- 
blind. It was often used for the blue, grey, and light green dots in Nagel’s cards 

Ighbash, or more commonly ghabshi, was very frequently used for grey and for 
light colours, especially for those of Nagel’s cards. 


? 


1 This word was pronounced very diversely. I heard it called iswid, iswad, uswad, aswid, 
eswad. The feminine was also called sédi, quite as often as séda. 
2 This word was perhaps more often pronounced lebéni, libéni, or ilbéni. 
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Ighbar and ghabri, derived from ghubr, dust, were also frequently used in the 
same way. 

Etraébi, derived from turdb, dust, was given for grey, black, and brown, and 
rarely for blue and blue-green. 

Bunni, derived from bunn, coffee bean, was often used for brown. It was also 
applied to grey and violet. 

Safi or sdfi, meaning clear or transparent, was occasionally given for blue, 
green, and grey, and once for brown. It was also used to qualify other words as 
libint safi for blue-green. 

Samdwi,' derived from samd, sky, was used by a few men for light blue and 
once for indigo. Brown was once called samdwt ghdmid or ‘amig, ‘amig (dark 
sky colour). 

‘Asali, from ‘asal, honey, was rarely used for orange, brown, and pink. 

Ghusli (? derivation) was used occasionally for red, orange, and violet. 

Vahwi, from qahwi, coffee, was used occasionally for red, orange, and yellow. 
It was not applied to brown. 

Tardbishi, from tarbish, fez cap, was used occasionally for red, sometimes 
alone and sometimes combined with akmar, It was once applied to grey. 

Manawishi was used by a few individuals for both pink and blue. 

Khoshag was used occasionally for brown and once or twice for pink. 

Rusdsi, from rusds, lead, was used for brown and grey and once for green. 

Hadidi, from hadid, iron, was used once for grey. 

Zibdi, from zibda, butter, was used twice for grey. 

Qulali, from gulla, pl. qgulal, earthen waterbottle, was used for yellow. 

Ramli, from raml, sand, was once used for brown. 

Other words were occasionally used which may be corruptions of foreign 
words ; thus, brown was once called smanti, probably from cement, and grey was 
once called shagelat, possibly chocolate. Yellow was once called karantina agfar, 
quarantine yellow, by aman who had worked on the Suez Canal. White and 
black were occasionally qualified by Madrasi and the words Malakan or Manakan 
(American) were occasionally used, as when a grey paper was called Manakan 
asmar. Two men called blue sini, Chinese. 

In the language employed for colour by these peasants of Upper Egypt, we 
find exactly the same features as those which characterize primitive colour 
nomenclature in other parts of the world. There was a very definite word for red, 
ahmar, which was not only applied to objects which we should definitely distinguish 
as red, but also to colours such as orange, purple, violet, and brown, which contain 
a red element. There was a somewhat less definite term for yellow, agfar, which 
was also used for orange and brown and was occasionally applied to green and 
to faint red. The word for green, akhdar, was still less definite, being very 
often applied to blue, violet, grey, and brown. There was no definite word 


' Magnus states (Untersuch. ii. d. Farbensinn d. Naturvilker) that this word has been 
borrowed fiom Arabic by the Berbers, who use it as a term for blue. 
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for blue. The word, azraq, usually regarded as the Arabic term for blue, was 
never used by these people for light blue and was applied by them more frequently 
to black than to an indigo blue.’ This word and the proper Arabic term for black, 
iswid, were used indiscriminately for black, blue, and violet, and also for dark 
brown. Other words as kohali, ighbar, and etrdbi, were used both for black and 
blue or for grey and blue. The nearest approach to a word for blue was labdni 
milk colour, which was, however, often used also for green, grey, and brown. The 
word samdwit, derived from the colour of the sky, was only used by two or three 
individuals and was also used for brown. 

The decreasing definiteness in the nomenclature for colour as one goes from 
red through yellow and green to blue, was as marked in these peasants of Upper 
Egypt as it is in the Papuans of Torres Straits and in so many other savage and 
semi-civilized races. 

Another feature of the Egyptian language for colour is the absence of a word 
for brown. The proper Arabic term for brown, asmar, was never once used for 
this colour, though occasionally applied to blue and grey. It is interesting that 
Mlle. de Claury? found that the natives of Algeria seemed also to be unacquainted 
with “asmar” as a word for brown and applied to brown objects the words for 
black or yellow. 

As I have found in other languages, there was more variety in the terms 
applied to brown than to any other colour, over twenty different terms being 
given to brown papers and wools. The word most commonly used was ahkmar. 
Asfar had the second place. The word which came third in order of frequency 
was bunni, coffee-berry colour. This word is given as meaning brown in Voller’s 
Glossary, and is certainly the nearest approach to a word for brown among the 
people with whom I had to do, but it was very far from being generally used as a 
term for brown in the way that akmar was used for red and asfar for yellow, and 
only by one man was it used with any consistency for all browns, most people 
calling one brown bunnt, another ahmar, a third iswid, and so on. Bunni was also 
applied to grey and violet as well as to brown, and cannot be regarded as a 
distinctive name for the last colour. 

A feature of which I have observed indications in other languages, came out in 
a very marked way in the nomenclature of these people, viz., the tendency to use 
words denoting differences of colour-tone for differences of shade, 7.e., of luminosity. 
There was a tendency to use akhdav not only for green, but also for all colours 
(except red and yellow) of a certain degree of darkness. There was a similar 
tendency to use azrag and iswid for all very dark colours.® 


' It is probable that “ Bahr el azraq” should properly be translated “ the dark Nile,” and 
that when we speak of “the Blue Nile,” we are employing a term which is due to the tendency 
to confuse blue and dark in Arabic colour nomenclature. 

2 Bull. de la Soc. @ Anthropol. de Paris, t. ix, p. 698, 1886. 

* This tendency is shown in the epithets commonly applied to donkeys. Thus very dark 
donkeys may be called “ azrag,” while lighter donkeys are spoken of as “ akhdar.” 
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The tendency to use names for different colours to denote differences of 
brightness was most marked with Nagel’s cards. In card No. V, there are three 
dots of the same greenish colour-tone which differ from one another in brightness, 
giving three shades of one colour. These three dots were very commonly 
denoted by three different words as labdni, akhdar, iswid, or ighbash, akhdar, azraq. 
In card No. II], very many individuals called the more saturated pink, akmar, 
and the less saturated, asfar, although most, when shown the latter alone, 
recognized it also as ahmar. Nagel’s test is especially adapted to bring out this 
feature of colour nomenclature, and it is possible that I have found this tendency 
more marked in the Arabic of the Egyptian peasant than in other languages 
because I was using this test for the first time. 

The existence of this tendency to use names of different colours to denote 
differences of shade is of considerable interest in connection with the colour 
nomenclature of ancient literature. Gladstone! and others have pointed out that 
Homer used colour-names, or words which became later colour-names, to denote 
differences of brightness, and supposed in consequence that the colour sense of 
Homer was undeveloped, but that he had a highly developed degree of sensibility 
for difference of brightness. The colour nomenclature of the fellahin of Upper 
Egypt appears to show exactly the same kind of peculiarity as that noted by 
Gladstone in Homer,.a peculiarity which is far from being associated in them 
with absence of the colour sense. 


Examination for Colour Blindness. 


I examined forty-three men and boys at El Amrah. Some of them were abso- 
lutely normal in their behaviour with Holmgren’s wools. Others made the same 
kind of matches with which I had become familiar in Torres Straits and elsewhere, 
a.¢., they behaved normally with the red, pink, and yellow test-wools, but compared 
green with blue, and blue with violet. With Holmgren’s pale green test-wool 
they were inclined to put wools of any colour, even pink, if very faintly coloured, 
i.e., they tended to match according to saturation rather than according to colour 
tone, and the same tendency was found in the matches made with a pale violet 
test-wool. Owing to the fact that I first met with this mode of matching in 
Torres Straits, I am accustomed to speak of it as the Torres Straits type. 

Two men were definite examples of the common form of colour blindness. 
One, Ali Ibrahim, began by matching green wools with the red test. He matched 
Holmgren’s pink test with blue and violet; he matched yellow with greenish 
yellows, blue with greenish blues and violets, and violet with blue and pink 
wools. On repeating the tests, the same kind of errors were made. He called 
Rothe’s yellow-green paper hamva, the red test wool safra, and green and yellow 
wools hamra. In Nagel’s test-cards, he consistently called the pink dots kohali, 
and the yellow dots hamra. He called the 1°5 red glass of Lovibond’s Tintometer 
khadra, the 1:0 red glass safra, and the 1:0 blue glass hamra. 


' Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age 1858, vol. iii, p. 457. 
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Another man, Ali Ayab, matched red with green, green with brown, pink with 
blue and violet, Holmgren’s green with pink, blue with purple and violet with 
pink. He made characteristic mistakes in naming the colour of papers, wools, 
Nagel’s test dots, and the tintometer glasses. 

Nine other individuals resembled many of those tested by Mr. Randall- 
Maclver, and made matches or comparisons which, if made by a European, would 
strongly suggest defectiveness of the colour sense. 

Three of these, Mohammed Smain Birias, Smain Hassan and Ahmed Bukr, 
definitely matched the pink test with violet or purple wools and two of them also 
matched red and brown. Their other matches were, however, good or of the 
Torres Straits type, and were not of the kind made by red-green blind individuals. 
They were able to name all the pink dots of Nagel’s test-cards correctly, and none 
of the names used were suggestive of red-green blindness. They were able to 
distinguish the glasses of the tintometer readily, the thresholds for red being ‘40, 
‘40, and ‘20 respectively as compared with 1:20, 1:20, and ‘80, the thresholds for blue.' 

Five others did not actually match the pink test with violet wools but only 
compared the two colours. One of them also compared violet and brown. Their 
other matches were of the Torres Straits type, and their behaviour with Nagel’s 
test and the tintometer was absolutely normal. 

One other individual, Ali Hassan, was more doubtful. His actual matches 
were normal, but he compared the pink test with the blue and violet wools in a 
very suspicious manner. He was, however, able to name Nagel’s dots correctly. I 
put his threshold for red somewhat high, viz. ‘50, but he almost passed at ‘30 
(7 times in 10). He was one of those who had been tested a year previously 
by Mr. Randall-MaclIver, and from the results of this examination I had put him 
down as probably having weakness of the red-green sense. 

There are several possibilities in connection with these nine individuals. It is 
possible that they were in some slight degree colour-blind. This seems, however, to 
me very unlikely; they were able to recognize correctly the colours of the dots in 
Nagel’s test, colours especially chosen to deceive the colour-blind. Further, they 
were able to recognize very faint glasses in the tintometer, far below the limit at 
which Europeans with weakness of the colour sense go wrong. I have found that 
this test is a very delicate means of detecting weakness of the red-green sense ; 
individuals who are able to match Holmgren’s wools and to pass Nagel’s test, 
fail to distinguish the red from the blue glasses of the tintometer at certain 
intensities depending on the degree of weakness of colour vision. 

Another possibility is that the defective matches and comparisons were due 
to the influence of language. The wools they tended especially to confuse were 
red with brown and pink with violet. They also occasionally matched pink and 
violet with brown. There is no doubt that all these wools were often given the 
same name, viz., akmar, not only by the individuals in question but by others 


1 See p. 241. 
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whose matches were in no way suspicious, and I believe that the fact that these 
colours were confused was largely due to the influence of language, to the tendency 
to put together wools which the people would be in the habit of associating together 
on the ground of similarity of nomenclature. 

In working elsewhere, I have met with a similar tendency to put together 
wools which would receive the same name. Thus in Torres Straits, as I have 
already mentioned, men would often match wools of any colour, but of faint 
saturation, with Holmgren’s pale green test, and on these occasions I have 
heard them saying to themselves their word for “white” as they picked up 
the wools. In order to diminish the influence of language as much as possible, 
it is always my custom to examine with Holmgren’s wools before entering 
on the investigation of the colour vocabulary, and I always scrupulously 
avoid mentioning the names of colours while explaining the test; but in spite 
of all precautions, it is impossible to prevent people from thinking of the 
names of the colours they are choosing and from being influenced thereby. 

There is another reason why pink and violet should tend to be matched more 
readily by these people than by Europeans. I have shown! that there is reason 
to believe that some races have a certain degree of insensibility to blue, and I 
shall presently endeavour to show that these natives of Upper Egypt have a 
similar degree of insensitiveness to this colour. Each of the colours, pink and 
violet, contain both red and blue. They are confused by individuals with weakness 
of the red-green sense, because being insensitive to the red element in each, these 
individuals only see the blue component of each colour. In red-green blindness, 
the two wools probably appear as two shades or tints of blue. It is obvious thai 
insensitiveness to blue would produce the same tendency to confusion. Both 
colours would appear more red, and would resemble one another more closely than 
to the normal eye, and I think it probable that this is a subsidiary factor, or 
possibly as important a factor as the influence of language, in leading these people 
to confuse pink and violet. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of these defective matches, there is 
one practical conclusion about which there can be no doubt, viz., that Holmgren’s 
wool test may, in the case of some races at any rate, be wholly insufficient as a 
means of diagnosing colour blindness. There is little doubt that among ourselves 
the test sometimes fails to detect the slighter degrees of colour blindness. In 
savage or semi-civilized races, I believe that Holmgren’s test will probably always 
enable one to detect colour blindness when it exists, chiefly because the con- 
comitant insensitiveness to (or lack of interest in) blue, which is so frequently 
found in such races, increases the difficulty of matching. 

The defect of Holmgren’s test, as an ethnographical method, is firstly that a 
confusion of colours which in a European certainly means insensitiveness to red, 
may in other races be due to insensitiveness to (or lack of interest in) blue 


! Rep. Camb. Anthrop. Exp., vol. ii, p. 73. 
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Secondly, the peculiar defects which characterize the language for colour in nearly 
all savage and semi-civilized races may be of influence in the process of matching, 
and may lead to confusions in this process which are in Europeans characteristic 
of colour blindness. 

In addition to the forty-three individuals examined at El Amrah, I was also 
able, by the kindness of Professor Flinders Petrie and Mr. Mace, to examine at El 
Arabah ten men who had been tested a year previously by Mr. Randall-Maclver, 
and had been found to besuspicious. Two of these men were certainly colour blind. 
One, Erfai, matched red with browns and greens, pink with violets and blues, 
Holmgren’s green test with brownish and pinkish wools, and blue with pink and 
violets. He called most of the red dots in Nagel’s test akhdar, and called the 
darker dots of any colour ahkmar. 

The other, Haindan Yusuf, made matches which were perfectly characteristic 
of colour blindness of the ordinary form, but succeeded in naming most of Nagel’s 
dots correctly, though he called one pink azrag and another sa/ra. 

A third man, Smain ab Amad, made matches which were in the highest degree 
suggestive of red-green blindness. He began by matching reds and greens, but I 
came to the conclusion that he did not properly understand what he had to do, 
and on a later trial he matched red correctly. He confused pink, however, with 
blue and blue-green. He matched Holmgren’s green test with both yellow and 
blueish wools, and matched a blue wool with violet and brown. The latter 
confusion is not in any way characteristic of red-green blindness, but is of the 
kinds that might be due to the influence of language. He called a pink wool 
libéni, but was able to name all the dots of Nagel’s cards correctly. I was not able 
to test him with the tintometer, and in the absence of this test I was quite unable 
to make up my mind whether he was colour blind or whether his defective 
matches were due, partly to the influence of language, partly to misunderstanding 
of the method. Six of the others made the same kind of matches which I have 
already fully considered in connection with the people tested ati El Amrah. They 
confused red with brown or pink with violet, or both, and I believe that their 
confusions were due to the causes I have already considered. One of them, 
Abadeh Musi, was rather more suspicious than the rest, picking up and comparing 
a blue wool with the pink test and a pink wool with the blue test, but he only 
definitely matched pink with violet, and was able to name papers, wools and 
Nagel’s dots perfectly correctly. 

The remaining two men tested at El Arabah were normal. 

The people examined were too few in number to allow one to say anything 
definite as to the percentage of colour-blind individuals. At El Amrah I tested 
forty-three individuals, of whom two were certainly colour blind. Of the fifty 
individuals, tested by Mr. Randall-MaclIver, two were certainly colour blind, while 
others had possibly some weakness of the red-green sense. Altogether eighty 
natives of Upper Egypt were tested by Mr. Randall-MaclIver and myself, of whom 
twenty-two were tested by both of us. Of these eighty individuals, four were 
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certainly colour blind while others were doubtful. This proportion of 5 per cent, 
is larger than that existing in most European populations, viz., about 4 per cent., 
and if one takes into account the doubtful individuals, the results seem to indicate 
that there is a somewhat larger percentage of colour blindness in Upper Egypt 
than in European races. I have elsewhere’ shown that colour blindness may be 
absent, or almost absent, in some races while in others it may apparently be more 
frequent than in Europe, and I have suggested that the existence or absence of 
colour blindness may possibly be a guide to ethnic affinities. If future researches 
show that colour blindness is relatively common in the race of Upper Egypt, one 
will have advanced one step further in the study of this problem. I am not 
aware of any other researches on the colour vision of Egyptian races, though a 
number of observations have been recorded on Nubians.* Rabl-Ruckhard‘ quotes 
de la Renoudiére as having examined six hundred and ninety-three Algerian 
adults of whom 34 per cent. were colour blind. This observer only tested by 
asking the names of colours, and his results must therefore be accepted with 
caution. 


Colour Thresholds. 


I used Lovibond’s Tintometer to determine the thresholds for red, yellow and 
blue, as I had previously done in Murray Island. This apparatus consists of a 
long box at the end of which are two apertures either of which may be given any 
degree of coloration by placing before it one of three series of glasses very 
delicately graded in the three colours, red, yellow and blue. The method was 
exactly the same as that employed in Murray Island, with one exception, viz., that 
I began by showing the natives glasses of a high degree of coloration. In this 
way one began by giving them a good idea of the colours for which they 
were to look and the strengths of the glasses were then diminished till the 
colours could no longer be recognized. The threshold was determined when 
the colour of a glass was correctly recognized four times in five, though very often 
ten observations were made with the final glass, in which case two mistakes were 
allowed. 

I give the record of one man, Ahmed Aissa, to illustrate the procedure. This 
man recognized ‘20 red four times in five, but was only right seven times in ten 
observations with the ‘15 glass. He was right every time with ‘30 yellow, but was 
quite unable to recognize the ‘20 glass of this colour. The blue glass 1-0 he called 
iswid (black) three times, akhdar (green) once, and the fifth time did not recognize 
that there was any colour on the side in which the glass had been put, but called 


Op. cit., p. 94. 
2 It is, perhaps, worth mention in this connection that colour blindness has been found to 
be somewhat more common among Jews than among the general population of Europe. See 
Trans. Ophthalmol. Soc., vol. i, p. 191, 1881. 
* Zeitsch. f. Ethnol., Bd. xand xi. 
‘ Ibid., Bd. XII, 8. 210, 1880, 
5 Op. cit., p. 70, 
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the opposite hole aljad (white). Since pronounced blues were often called both 
iswid and akhdar, I passed these answers and proceeded to test with ‘80, which he 


recognized as /dbdint four times in five observations. 


The ‘60 glass he twice called 


white and the -70 glass was also called abjad (white) five times in ten observations, 


and I therefore put down his threshold at ‘80. 


If I had rejected iswid and akhdar 


Ahmed Aissa. 
Red. | Yellow. Blue. 
= 
1:0 ahmar | 1:0 asfar 1:00 
50, 
50 
30 abjad 
‘40 ahmar 
40 
| | 
30 
2 . 
‘20 abjad 
ahmar 
20 =, 
« 
7 
15 abjad 
15 ahmar 
‘15 abjad 
15 ahmar 
x 
15 abjad 


‘50 akhdar 
50 libdnt 
‘60 akhdar 


60, 
‘00 asfar 
‘50, 
‘40, 
‘30 
. 
‘20 abjad 
‘20 asfar 
ahmar 
‘20 abjad 


50 abjad 
‘70 tkhal 
‘70 abjad 

1:0 abjad (W) 

10 iswid 

is 

10 

10 akhdar 
80 
‘80 abjad 
"80 


“60 
60 abjad 
60 iswid 
60, 
‘60 abjad 
70 labdnt 
‘70 abjad 
70 
70, 
‘70 abjad 
‘70 akhdar 
‘70 
‘70 abjad 
7 . 


Red 


Yellow ‘30. 


Blue ‘80. 
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as correct niunes for blue, I should have had to put the thresholds of these people 
for blue very much higher than I have done. In Table I, therefore, the figures 
given indicate the glass next above that which was called white more often than 
once in five observations. There was a general tendency to call the stronger blue 


TABLE I. 
NAME. ted. Yellow. Blue. 
Mahmud Mohammed ... = 10 10 60 
Mohammed Khudir ek 60 40 150 
Mohammed Smain Birias id 40 30 120 
Ahmed Aissa .:. 20 30 80 
Mohammed Aissa | 20 30 120 
Mohammed Ahmed | 10 10 30 
Abdullah abd el Muli... | 10 20 30 
Mohammed abd el Muli | 15 10 20 
Mursi abd el Muli | 15 10 20 
Sadik ... 40 30 80 
Mohammed Hassan ... ia 10 20 150 
Hassan Yusuf... 10 20 30 
Hassan Abderahim - 40 30 90 
Mohammed Hamed vet 40 30 90 
Ali Agiadi i 40 30 120 
Ahmed Bukr ... ond 20 20 80 
Ali Hassan | 50 15 50 
Mohammed abu Selim ia 10 5 60 
Mohammed Ali 40 40 100 
Mohammed Said 30 50 90 
Ibrahim Ibrahim 40 40 50 
Mohammed Musi Ma 60 50 200 
Mohammed Hamed J +0 20 120 
Mohammed Ramdan ... 20 15 60 
Abdullah Mohammed... 15 30 70 
Smain Hassan ... 40 40 120 
Average ... 28°65 25°96 85°4 
Maximum 60 30 200 
Minimum 10 5 20 
M.V. 14:42 10°5 34:26 
503 “404 401 
| 
XXXII. 
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glasses iswid or kohali, and to call the fainter glasses Jdébiéini. The extreme 
indefiniteness of nomenclature for blue makes it very difficult to know how 
much importance to attach to these observations, but I think one is justified in 
supposing that when a glass was called white by these people, the colour was not 
recognized. 

In Table I, I have omitted the decimal points before the numbers of the 
glasses, so that a threshold of 10 means that the man in question could distinguish 
‘10 according to Lovibond’s graduation. 

It will be seen from this table that, on the average, yellow was recognized 
at a slightly lower strength than red. The difference is very slight, but is 
present in both maximum and minimum, as well as in the average. Blue had 
to be much more intense than either red or yellow in order to be recognized. 
I have already said that I only rejected the answers for this colour, either when 
they failed to recognize that there was any glass at all in the instrument, or 
when they called the glass abjad. If I had also regarded the names tswid and 
kohali (black) as incorrect, the thresholds for this colour would have been very 
much higher. 

The figures in the last line but one give the mean variations of the results 
for the different individuals from the average result. The figures show that the 
twenty-six individuals examined differed from each other least in the case of 
yellow, the colour for which they were most sensitive, and differed most in the 
case of blue, the colour for which they were least sensitive. 

The mean variation may be taken as an index of the degree of variability 
of the individuals of a group, and in this case it is probably most satisfactory 
to take the mean variation in relation to the average, aud in the last line I 


have given the figures representing this relation, _— In the case of red, 


the mean variation was rather more than half the average, in the case of yellow 
and blue rather more than 40 per cent. of the average. 

In the following comparative table I have given the results for the twenty- 
six natives of Upper Egypt together with those for eighteen natives of Murray 
Island in Torres Straits and eighteen English men and boys, all being tested by. 
the same instrument in the same manner :— 


TABLE II. 
COMPARATIVE RESUL'S. 
Race. Red. | M.V. = Yellow. M.V. — Blue. | M.V. _—" 
| 
Egyptian _.... 28°6 | 14°42 | 404 | 85°4 | 343 | ‘401 
Murray Island 176! 766 | °435 26°5 ‘366 | | 165 | 
| 
English 31°7 | 22°5 | °710 205  S'll | 395] 364 | 15°1 “415 
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It will be seen from this comparative table that the felldhin of Upper 
Egypt resembled the English observers in being less sensitive to red than to 
yellow. They differed from the Murray Islanders in this respect, but agreed 
with these people in their marked insensitiveness to blue. The Egyptians 
seem to occupy an intermediate position between the Englishmen and the 
Papuans, resembling the former in one respect and the latter in another. 
The behaviour as regards red acquires some significance in connection with the 
fact that the cases of marked insensitiveness to red (red-green blindness or 
red-green weakness) which occur in both England and Egypt were absent in 
Torres Straits! The existence of colour-blindness in both Egyptians and 
Englishmen appears to be accompanied by a certain degree of general insensitive- 
ness to red as compared with Papuans. 

The Egyptian and Murray Island records for blue are not exactly comparable 
in one respect: The Murray Islanders had no native word for blue, but they 
had adopted the English word in the form of bulubulu, and most of the natives 
used this word consistently for blue. These people had a word which they 
used definitely and consistently for blue, and therefore one had every reason to 
believe that when they saw blue in the tintometer they were able to express 
the fact. 

The use of a “loan” word for blue has made the colour vocabulary of the 
Murray Islander distinctly superior to that of the Egyptian peasant, and the 
fact that so many designations were given to blue by the latter makes it very 
difficult to assign a proper value to their results. I have assumed that these 
people failed to see the colour when they called it white, but I fully recognize 
that this assumption does not rest on a very secure basis, and that the results may 
possibly have been due to lack of interest in, rather than to true insensitiveness to 
blue. Still the fact remains that the felldhin of Upper Egypt and the Papuans of 
Murray Island, who have closely similar defects of colour language, also behave 
in the same way when tested with the tintometer and call a blue glass “ white” 
which to the European eye is strongly coloured, while they are able to give 
suitable names to red and yellow glasses of about the same degree of coloration, 
or even lower degrees of coloration, than those at which English observers 
recognize these colours. 

The behaviour of the natives of Upper Egypt, both with Holmgren’s wools 
and with the tintometer, illustrates very well the difficulties which defective 
colour nomenclature introduces into the objective examination of the colour 
sense. The observations, however, as a whole point with considerable probability 
to the existence of a certain degree of defective sensibility to blue as compared 
with red and yellow and tend to confirm the conclusions at which I have arrived 
from observations elsewhere, that defective nomenclature for blue may be 
associated with a certain degree of defective sensibility for this colour. 


' No case was found in 150 individuats. 
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The defective nomenclature for colour employed by these peasants of Upper 
Egypt is of considerable interest in relation to the problem of the connection 
between colour language and colour sense. I have elsewhere’ pointed out 
that any defect of colour sense which has so far been found in savage and 
semi-civilized races can only partially explain the great defects of colour 
nomenclature which are found so widely throughout the world. These defects, 
especially in the nomenclature for green and blue, are found not only in the 
languages of savage and barbarous people, but in some of the languages spoken 
in civilized countries. 

One of the factors which has been brought forward to explain the defective 
nomenclature for blue is the absence of blue pigments and of blue objects of 
interest among many races, and it is probable that this is one of the causes which 
have contributed to produce the defect. In the case of these Egyptian peasants 
we have, however, to do with people who are well acquainted with blue objects, 
and who were often, at the time that I examined them, wearing blue clothes. 
Further, they are the inhabitants of a country in the ancient history of which 
blue occupied the most prominent position in decorative art, and yet among 
these people one finds exactly the same defects of colour nomenclature which 
are found among the lowest savages and in races totally unacquainted with blue 
pigments. 

In the case of these Egyptian peasants we have also an example of people 
speaking a language in which there is a recognized term for blue, and yet this 
term is used by them indiscriminately for both dark blue and black. I have not 
had the opportunity of discovering whether defects of language similar to those 
which I have described would be found among educated Egyptians. It is 
probable that such defects may survive among the peasants of a country long after 
they have disappeared from the speech of the more cultivated classes, and 
Kirchhoff gives a very good illustration of this from Germany,’ where in some 
parts there is still evidence of the confusion between violet and brown which 
is very common in more primitive races. It is among the peasants of a civilized 
country that one should look for the features of colour language which I have 
described. 

In the ancient language of Egypt it is said that there were definite words 
for both green and blue, and the decorative art of ancient Egypt can leave no 
doubt in the mind of anyone that there was a comparatively high degree of 
development of the colour sense corresponding to this high degree of development 
of colour nomenclature. The Egyptian peasant may have lost this highly 
developed colour vocabulary, and possibly to some extent also may have 
degenerated in his colour sense. It is, on the other hand, possible, and there 
seem to be other reasons in favour of the possibility, that the various civilizations 


' Popular Science Monthly, vol. lix, p. 44, 1901. 
2 Das Ausland, S. 546, 1883. 
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of Egypt may have passed over the heads of the felléhin without affecting their 
mental development in any marked degree, and that they continue to have the 
same primitive ideas of colour which their ancestors had several thousand years 
ago, just as they continue to use the shdddf to irrigate their fields. It is 
possible that when the native of Egypt began to use the Arabic language he 
carried over into this the same features which characterized his previous tongue, 
whatever that may have been. 


Discussion.! 


Professor SULLY, after paying a tribute to the interesting and valuable line 
of work undertaken by Dr. Rivers, suggested that in testing the colour sense of 
savages the element of uncertainty introduced by nomenclature might be 
eliminated by the use of a supplementary method. Young children might be 
selected, and a definite tint, eg.,a blue, set before them as a standard tint, and 
carefully observed and named. Then the tinted glasses might be employed, 
and the point determined at which the child was able to recognize the colour 
as the same as the standard tint. This last should be kept before the child and 
be referred to if necessary. He would have been glad to hear from Dr. Rivers 
whether the savages examined by him employed different names for bright and 
dark shades of the same colour. From his observations of children, and from the 
reasonable hypothesis that colour discrimination developed in the race out of 
discrimination of light intensities, he should. expect to find that this was a 
characteristic of the nomenclatures of savage races. 

Mr. McDoucatL: Dr. Rivers’ very interesting observations seem to fall 
into line with and indeed to form by far the most important part of a considerable 
mass of evidence drawn from very various sources. From this mass of evidence 
some authors have drawn the conclusion that our capacity of experiencing the 
sensation of blue is a comparatively modern accomplishment, that it has been 
much more recently acquired than the sensations given by the light of the other 
end of the spectrum. Dr. Rivers seems inclined to accept this conclusion as 
in some degree true. I happen to be interested in maintaining a different view 
of the course of evolution of our colour sense, and I wish therefore to point out 
that all the evidence from which this conclusion has been drawn is possibly 
capable of bearing a different interpretation. If we compare our colour sensations 
introspectively, I think most of us will admit that there attaches to the warm 
colours a more emotional interest, a greater affective value, than to the cold tones. 
Both Mr. Havelock Ellis and the late Mr. Grant Allen have brought together from 
various sources, largely from the examination of works of art, conclusive evidence 
of this greater emotional or esthetic value of the warm colours. I would suggest 
that in this fact we may perhaps have the key to the true explanation of the 
apparent indifference of primitive folk to blue tones and their lack of names for 
them, and possibly even to the results of Dr. Rivers’ exact observations. Savage 
and primitive men will naturally give their attention to the more emotional | 


' Some of the points raised in the discussion refer to remarks on the general problem of 
the colour sense with which Dr. Rivers concluded his paper. 
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colours, neglecting others, .and so will educate their sense of red, while neglecting 
their sense of blue. We know that their pigments are mostly reds and yellows, 
and so were Sir Joshua Reynolds’. I do not think, however, that the less affective 
value of blue is a valid ground for regarding the sense for blue as a more recent 
growth. The converse might, perhaps, be argued with greater force from analogy 
with other senses. Thus it seems fairly certain that the hearing of noises is a 
more primitive faculty than the appreciation of tones, that simple touch is older 
than the sense of temperature, and so on. My own work on colour vision has 
led me to suggest the view that primitive vision corresponded to our sense of 
grey, that our senses for blue and yellow became differentiated as the affections 
produced by the light of the two ends of the spectrum, and that at a later period 
the senses of red and green became differentiated in a similar way from the sense 
of yellow. The facts of colour blindness and the distribution of colour sense in 
the periphery of the retina (as generally accepted) fit well with this scheme of 
development. The evidence from children is very mixed, but Professor Baldwin, 
whose results are at least as trustworthy as any others, and refer to a child of 
only nine months old (an age earlier than others have attempted to deal with), 
finds that red, blue, and white seemed to be almost equally attractive, while green 
was very much less so. The chief objection to this scheme seems to be evidence 
of the kind that Dr. Rivers has brought forward this evening, and it was for this 
reason that I wished to point out a possible mode of eseape from the conclusion 
that he seems inclined to accept. 

Dr. C. S. Myers offered a further example of the independence of paren 
nomenclature and sensation gathered from his experiments upon the sense of 
taste among the Murray Islanders. These people possessed names for sweet, 
acid, and salt tastes, but evidently knew no word to describe the bitterness of 
quinine, while their extreme dislike of it was no less obvious. 

Dr. EpRIDGE-GREEN said that, in his opinion, the only reliable method for 
scientific purposes of ascertaining the colour perception of an individual was the 
spectroscope, and he would like to know whether Dr. Rivers had employed this 
method. He had pointed out the defects of the Holmgren test in a paper read 
before the Royal Society more than ten years ago, and that Society appointed a 
committee who recommended this test, though at the present time the defects 
of the test were well known and acknowledged even by those who had previously 
supported it most strongly. In addition to the fact. that a large number of 
normal sighted persons had been rejected by the test (over 38 per cent. one year 
and 42 per cent. another of those who appealed from the decision of the Board 
of Trade examiners were found to be normal sighted), six distinct varieties of 
colour blindness might escape detection. Three of these six varieties were 
dangerously colour blind. Extraordinary as it might seem the test was still the 
official one of the Board of Trade, but few would credit, unless they had tried, 
how difficult it was to convince men of a perfectly obvious and easily ascertained 
fact, when that fact was opposed to their preconceived notions. 

Mr. W. H. Wincu: Dr. Rivers’ investigations from the linguistic side and 
his more objective tests seem to give harmonious results. But it has often been 
objected that investigations from the linguistic side do not necessarily throw light 
upon colour sensibility, since it is asserted— 
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1. The sensibility may be there, though the name may not be known to the 

language; 

2. Names may be wrongly applied, even though there is a sensible distinction 

between the colours named. 

Admitting to a limited extent the force of these objections, it seems 
advisable to endeavour to remove, or at least minimise, the language difficulty 
by taking a large number of cases in which there is no doubt that the names of 
the various colours have every chance of being equally known from every point 
of view, except that of developing sensibility. If in these cases there seems a 
growth and order of development in colour appreciation, it would appear hardly 
possible to explain it by defect of language. I have examined a large number of 
children in infant schools, and hope, as opportunity arises, to test many more, 
using the coloured balls and beads which are used in the infant schools of the 
London School Board. The colour names for these are taught equally, but 
experiment shows that the following, taking a general result from a large number 
of cases, is the order of development :—white, black (equal), red, blue, green, 
yellow. 


THE RACES OF EARLY EGYPT. 


By W. M. Fuinvers Perriz, D.C.L:, Edwards Professor of Evyptology at 
University College, London. 


[Wirn Pirates XVIII-XX.] 


As very various opinions have been expressed lately about the type of the early 
Egyptians, it is desirable to place together the best data that we yet have for 
observation. In two respects this subject may yet be amplified: (1) it is hoped 
that more material of the early dynasties may be forthcoming from the clearance 
of the early temple site of Abydos, which it is intended shall be done in the 
next three years; and (2) the comparisons with the types figured on the Egyptian 
monuments of later ages, with localities stated, may help in connecting the early 
races with those known otherwise. To undertake stage (2) while stage (1) is 
yet unaccomplished would be in some cases premature; but to postpone all 
observation of the variety of race till stage (1) is fulfilled would hinder knowledge. 
We have enough now to make a first classification, and that is what is brought 
forward here. 

We must disabuse our minds of the prevalent feeling that stepping back 
a few thousand years will lead us to a simpler condition of races, and that at 
the present beginning of our information we deal with “ purer” races than those 
around usin the present day. On the contrary, before man was tied down to 
the permanent possessions of domestication and agriculture he probably roamed 
and mingled more widely than in historic times. We must expect to deal with 
mixture of origin as much in 5000 B.c. as in 1900 A.D. 

It is unfortunate that the appreciation of portraiture is so blunted at present. 
The ancient artists showed a keener discrimination than is to be found in most 
people of intelligence now. Nothing is commoner when differences of features 
are pointed out to educated people than to see a blank look of distaste, followed 
by the honest remark that “ they all look very much alike, and I can’t see where 
you find the difference.” That these differences are not mere accidents of work 
is shown by the same hand on the same stone, carefully figuring marked 
differences in one part, and an exact identity of type in another part. It really 
needs a training of the eye and judgment to make any use of the figures, or to 
give any opinion worth hearing about them. No one can be an authority on 
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lil. THE POINTED NOSE TYPE (13-15). 


iv. THE TILTED NOSE TYPE (16-19). é 
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| Vv. THE FORWARD BEARD TYPE (20-22), 
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vii. THE MIXED RACE OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY (28-30). 
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vi. THE STRAIGHT-BRIDGED TYPE OF THE DYNASTIC RACE (23-27). 
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modern pictures and historical portraits without insight and experience ; and 
ancient art and portraiture need at least as much preparation, as they are further 
from our common knowledge. 

Sources.—The material for our observations on the early races has all come 
to light in the last few years. Of the prehistoric age there are several rude 
figures (see Nagada, lix; lx, 21; lxiv, 81; and here Figs. 1 to 5) which all agree 
in a general type. There are also figures of a very different and steatopygous 
form (Nagada, vi); this probably became mixed with the other type. Of the 
earliest dynastic times there are the invaluable slate carvings, of which retouched 
photographs were published in Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxx, Pls. B, C, D. There 
are also the ivory carvings, stone figures, and sculptured mace heads from 
Hierakonpolis. (see Hierakonpolis, Pls. I, III, V-XII, XV, XXI, XXVI, A, B, C, 
XXIX, XXXIX). Of the first dynasty there are the ivory carvings from Abydos 
(Royal Tombs, vol. i, Pls. XII, XIV; vol: ii, Pls. TIT; A, IV). With later times 
we do not attempt to deal at present; though it would be highly desirable to 
have a complete corpus of photographs of every head of importance throughout 
Egyptian history. The references to the figures here given is as follows :—1 to 4, in 
University College; London; 5, Nagada, lix,5; 6, Hierakonpolis, vi,4; 7 to 9, 
Racial Portraits; 10, “43; Anthrop. Inst., xxx, D; 12, 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxx, C ; 13, Royal Tombs, vol. ii, PLIV,5; 14, Hierakonpolis, 
xxvi A; 15, Royal Tombs, vol. ii, III A, 2; 16, Hierakonpolis, xxix; 17, Journ. 
~— Inst., xxx, B; 18, Hierakonpolis, xxix; 19, Hierakonpolis, xxvi, C; 20 to 
22, Hierakonpolis, xxix ; 23, Hierakonpolis, xxvi, C ; 24 to 27, Hierakonpolis, xxix ; 
28, Petrie, History, i, Fig. 20; 29, Petrie, History, i, Fig. 33; 30, Racial Portraits. 
These are only stated to show the position of the originals; in many cases the 
actual heads shown here are taken from casts. 

Dates.—It is essential to observe the relative ages of the various heads, as 
the condition of the peoples represented was changing from hostility to captivity, 
and lastly to union with the spreading government of, Egypt. The system of 
sequence dates (described Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxix, 295, and Diospolis, 4-12) 
is best suited for this, as there will be but one number to observe. But this 
system must be extended into the early history; and happily the junction of the 
sequence numbers 30-80 with the history is now fixed ; the cylinder jars of King 
Ka are of the form dated s.p. 78, and those of King Mena are of s.p. 80. Nar-mer 
therefore between Ka and Mena must be dated s.p. 79. The order of the carved 
slates (see Journ. Anthrop. Inst. xxx, B,C, D) has not yet been studied; but 
from the art, and its connection with that of the first dynasty, I believe the order 
should be (referring to Pls. b, C, D, above) :— 


IV. Louvre fragment, wiry, over-detailed style ... ee 75 
V. Gizeh fragment, similar 76 
II. Louvre and British Museum, more free anit active.. 77 


VI. British Museum and Oxford, fine style arising ... 78 
I. Gizeh, elaboration of anatomy Ls i ahs 79 
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Purely provisionally, in order to distinguish the sequence quickly, I shall give 
these the sequence dates last named, 75 to 79, though very likely they may really 
all belong to 78-79. 

The sequence dates of the prehistoric heads are probably about as follows :— 
No. 2, 8.pD. 40, and Nos. 3, 4, s.p. 43, judging from similar examples already dated ; 
and No. 5 is about 52. No. 6 was from the great find of ivory at Hierakonpolis, 
s.D. 79. Nos. 7, 8,9 are from sculptures of the nineteenth dynasty; No. 10 is 
probably of s.p. 79. 

THE Races.—In dividing the various types as follows it must not be supposed 
that they are all separate peoples; some may well be mixtures of others, but the 
first step is to classify the forms. 

1. The aquiline type—Setting aside the steatopygous race, which is only 
found modelled in the earliest known graves, and which appears to have been 
early extinct as a separate people in Egypt, there is but one type seen in all the 
prehistoric figures. Some examples of it are given, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and others 
in slate, paste, ivory, etc., are only poorer variants. All come from Upper Egypt. 
The characteristics of this type are the high domed head and pointed beard, the 
profile being too slight to give much indication. Though this inartistie people 
did not leave any fine images, yet luckily their artistic conquerors made some 
excellent ivory carvings, one of which (Fig. 6) is clearly of a man of the usual 
prehistoric type. There is the same high domed head and pointed beard, with 
a long nose, which is clearly indicated in the prehistoric head, Fig. 2. The growth 
of the beard and the high head both mark off these examples from all the other 
types in Figs. 11 to 30. 

Now it so happens that this type is very well known already on later 
Egyptian monuments. The precise resemblance of Figure 6 to Figures 7 and 8 is 
beyond question ; and the latter represent (7) the Tahennu and (8) the western 
race in general. For popular convenience we may call them Libyans, a term 
which covers many allied races. The closely similar physiognomy of the Amorites, 
Figure 9, points to a common origin; and as these Amorites were a fair people (by 
the remains of colour on the monuments) they join well with the fair Libyan race. 
So far, from physiognomy we reach the simple conclusion that North Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria were occupied by allied tribes of a European character. The 
head, Figure 10,is apparently of the same race crossed with negro, which has made 
the hair curly, the lips weak, the beard short, and the outline less orthognathous. 

Beside this strong resemblance of type, and the presumption that a race that 
was on each side of Egypt probably occupied that land at one time, there are 
still remaining, especially in the pottery and decoration, very strong cultural 
resemblances between the prehistoric Egyptian and the present Kabyle of Algiers. 
These have been already detailed by me in Nayada, p. 65, and are so generally 
accepted that we need not re-state the case here. 

But lately it has been asserted emphatically that the prehistoric Egyptians 
were not Libyans, on the ground of asserted differences in the cephalic, the 
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alveolar, and the nasal index. As this is based on the comparison of two peoples 
who are over 1,500 miles apart, and with over 7,000 years interval between them, one 
in mountains, the other in a plain; one by living heads, the other by dead skulls, 
it is clear that many unstudied data are involved. The fixity of cranial characters 
is yet quite unknown, and all we can do is to compare a few cases. The alveolar 
index it is however agreed is similar, both prehistoric Egyptians and modern 
Kabyles' being orthognathous. The nasal index is quite ambiguous, the values 
being :— 


| 
hore In| Years ago. 
iol 


Prehistoric Egyptian om | 40 7,000 
Algerian skulls ...| 490 2,00€ ? 
Living Kabyles___... 680 0 


Thus the Egyptian is between the ancient and modern Algerian. The sole 
question left therefore is that of the cephalic index. This ranges thus :— 


Ceph.In.| Years ago. 


Prehistoric Egyptian | 720 7,000 
Algerian (Dolmens and Biskra) 740  ~—- 2,000 
Living Kabyles _... 0 


Here is at once a suggestion of change in Algeria alone. The index has 
shifted 15 per 1,000 years (from 740 to 770); and the difference of 4 per 
1,000 years (from 720 to 740) between Egypt and Algiers is only a quarter of the 
rate of change shown in Algiers itself. 

Is this change comparable with that in other lands, apart from any serious 
change of race? In Middle Italy we have a fair case, in one region, not much 
disturbed by invasions so far south. From Flower’s Catalogue we find :— 


Ceph.In.} Years ago. 


Aquinum ... 790 2,000 
Middle Italy, general - | 794 2,000 
Middle Italy, modern ee ...| 802 0 


Here there is a change of 5 per 1,000 years, as determined entirely by skulls or 
a greater rate of change than that between Egyptian and Algerian skulls. 

But when we compare skulls and living persons we find much larger differences, 
which suggest that measurements on the living are not comparable with those on 
skulls, For instance— 


' The word Berber should be avoided, as it is used for totally different races, the Kabyle 
and the Nubian, fair and black. 
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| | 
Skulls. Difference. | Living. 

Anglo-Saxon, 1,200 years 750 | 40 790 | South England. 

old. 
Whitechapel, 200 years 747 47 794 | South-east England. 

old. 
Modern English, all ...) 770 | 21 791 | All England. 
Ancient Algerian | 740 | 30 770 | Living Kabyles. 


Here we see that the difference of ancient and living Algeria is of the same 
character as that between skulls and living heads in other instances at home, even 
where there is no lapse of time. Hence the only difference we need consider as 
regards the Egyptians is that between the prehistoric Egyptian and ancient 
Algerian ; a change of only 20, or 4 per 1,000 years, which is far within the scope 
of likely variation in any one race. Moreover no one has ever asserted that the 
two races were united by direct descent, but only that they were akin. The 
differences produced by amalgamation with other peoples, by the lapse of 7,000 
years, by the life in a hot plain and on cold mountains, by the distance as much 
as from England to the Crimea ;—all these will well account for a difference of 20 
when the human range of racial averages is as much as 170. 

On one other point of the Libyan connection a mistaken statement has been 
made, owing to trusting entirely to a modern transliteration of Egyptian. The 
royal bee in Egyptian had the phonetic value written with the leg 0, the reed 
which the Greeks transliterated a, as in Amen and Anubis, and the drill-cap ¢, 
reading bat, or byti as some prefer it. The resemblance of this royal title dat in 
ancient Egypt, to the Libyan batios, a king, as stated by Greeks, is as close as could 
be expected. To deny that: the Greek value of the reed sign might be a, is 
impossible when we see the examples that I name above. 

I fail to see that craniometry has any serious evidence to bring against the 
connection of the prehistoric people of Upper Egypt with those of ancient (or 
even modern) Algiers. It is only when ignoring all the many causes of variation 
that the amount of difference seems of importance. But the physiognomy gives 
a decisive proof of connection between prehistoric Egypt and ancient Libya, and 
thus anthropology fully supports the many evidences which archeology has given 
for a close connection between Egypt and Libya. 

We now turn to the other types found on the early monuments. 

2. The plaited-beard type-—See Figures 11, 12. This is extremely different 
from the prehistoric aquiline type. The characteristics are close curly hair, a 
plaited hanging beard, thick straight nose rounded at the end, rather thick lips, 
and receding chin. The examples are only on the carved slates, dating about 
75 and 78 s.D.; both are conquered peoples. On one slate they are seen to be 
circumcised, on the other a sheath is worn with a belt, but no other clothing 
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appears. Occurring so early, they seem to be not far from Upper Egypt: but no 
such people recur on later monuments. They may then have been an invading 
race from a distance, which was exterminated in Egypt; or possibly they may 
belong to the Red Sea coast. The nearest instance of this type is that of the 
deity and worshipper on the relief at Ibriz. 

3. The pointed-nose type—See Figs. 13, 14, 15. This is a well-marked 
type, with a large slender nose sharply pointed, a somewhat projecting beard, 
and the hair tied up in a thick pigtail from the crown of the head in Figs. 13, 14, 
showing that the hair was long and lank. In two cases the figures wear a loin 
cloth, and in the other case a long spotted robe from the neck to the calf of the 
leg. A figure with the same peculiar robe appears as conqueror on Slate VI 
(J.A.I. xxx, Pl. D) date 78; the robe then being trimmed with an edging all round. 
A similarly robed figure, nearly life size, in limestone, was found at Hierakonpolis 
(not yet published)... The huts of these people are shown on an ivory slip (Royal 
Tombs, ii, iv, 11; see p. 22) as being circular, made of reeds or stems bound 
together, with a dome top of interlacing palm branches (?). In no case do they 
appear as captives, so they must have been early united to the conquering tribe; 
but yet they were tributaries, Fig. 13 bearing a branch and bowing, Fig. 14 bearing 
a stone vase and a palm spathe (?), Fig. 15 bearing also a vase. From the 
substantial long robe we must suppose that they came from a colder and elevated 
land; the highlands of the eastern desert (Gebel Dokhan, Gebel Ataka, etc.) are 
the nearest such region, and the tribute of stone vases, and early union with the 
conquerors who came from the Red Sea, agree with this placing. 

4. The tilted-nose type.-—See ‘Figs. 16, 17, 18,19. The characteristics are a 
short thick nose, projecting and sloped upward below; the chin short and rather 
receding; the brow well marked. The hair is wavy (Figs. 16, 19), like the 
prehistoric and later Egyptians, or curly as in Figs. 17, 18. Figs. 16 and 19 
wear a belt and tie in front; 17 a kilt with an animal’s tail hanging behind ; 
18 « waist-cloth and sheath; the slain figures on the slate are shown as circum- 
cised. The weapons used by this type are spear, bow and arrows, double axe, 
throw-stick, and mace; they also used the lasso (J.A.Z. xxx, Pl. B). They carry the 
hawk standard and the eastern standard. The title or name of Fig. 16 appears 
above him as wa she, which may probably mean “chief of the lake,” 2¢., Fayum 
district. These people appear as conquerors at s.D. 77 and 79; but yet conquered 
in 79. As, however, there are some differences (especially in beard and hair) 
between each of the examples given, it is likely that they were a wide-spread 
people which were conquered in sections. I should be inclined to see in these 
the en type of middle Egypt at the time of the — invasion. 

. The forward-beard type.—See Figs. 20, 21, 22. These seem different from 
the siete by the horizontal base to the nose, and the very forward growth of 
the beard, like that on early Greek vases (Defenneh xxx, 1). These heads are 
those of the standard bearers of King Narmer (20, 21), and that of the people 
over which they triumph (22). There is a difference also in 20 and 22 having 
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moderate hair, and 21 having long hair. The dress of 20 is a ioin cloth, that 
of 21 a belt and hanging tie; 22, being a slain figure, is stripped, but the other 
heads along with it wear the skin and horns of an ox. As all of these heads 
are very small I have drawn them larger for clearness. This type must belong to 
a district partly conquered and incorporated before Narmer, and partly conquered 
by him. The standards borne in procession are the piece of flesh (Letopolis, 
north of the pyramids) carried by No. 25; the jackal (Cynopolis, 100 miles above 
Cairo) carried by 20; and two hawk standards borne by two men of type 21. 
As these have conquered similar men, it suggests that they extended further on 
down the west of the Delta. If the standard be that of Cynopolis it might be due 
to a conquering settlement of these people among the type 4 which seems likely 
to belong to the Fayum and Middle Egypt. 

6. The straight-bridged type—See Figs. 25, 24, 26, 27. This is unquestion- 
ably the conquering dynastic race. Fig. 23 is a king, apparently designated by a 
scorpion, who came probably just before Narmer. Fig. 24 is Narmer himself: 
26 is his high priest: 27 is his servant. All of these have the straight bridge 
to the nose, with a very slight frontal swell in Narmer, but otherwise the 
forehead and nose in one line. The face is orthognathous, the jaw large, lips well 
formed ; beard slight, and the hair long and wavy ending in ringlets, but generally 
shaven. This type of royal race lasted to the end of the second dynasty, as the 
straight bridge appears on the statue of King Khasekhem, of which the nose and 
chin are unfortunately lost. The dress was the loin cloth, with a_ tail 
of an animal hanging behind, for the king; a girdle with long ends for the 
servant; and a plain loin cloth (of the form usual in historic Egypt) for the 
common people, eg., the servants on Fig. 23, who are of the same type. As the 
conquering race appear to have started at Abydos it seems most likely that they 
came into Egypt from the Red Sea, along the Kosier road. 

7. Lastly, at the end are some examples of the mixed race of the fourth dynasty. 
The head of Hesy, Fig. 28, shows much of the prehistoric type, the high domed 
head and long aquiline nose. The head of Khafra, Fig. 29, is of much the same 
type, and shows little or no trace of the early dynastic type. The head, 
Fig. 30, of a noble of the fourth dynasty, Sem-nefer, shows how a little of the 
old dynastic type remained in the mouth and chin (see Fig. 27), but the nose 
seems more like the Figs. 20, 21, which appear to belong to the west of the 
Delta. Altogether the lapse of eight or ten centuries seems to have fused the 
varieties, and enabled the old prehistoric type of Upper Egypt to reassert itself. 

These notes will serve to show how many different strains and mixtures have 
to be dealt with, and how needful it is to know more of the locality and age of 
each type from further examples. 

The table opposite shows the principal results. 
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NOTES ON CRANIA FROM THE NILE-WELLE WATERSHED. 
By F. C. SHRUBSALL, M.A., M.B. 


SKULLS from the Zereiba country, the Upper Nile, and the dense forest between 
that river and the tributaries of the Congo, are very rare in English museums. Six 
only are in that of the Royal College of Surgeons; the cranium of a negro of the 
Bari tribe obtained near Ragaff; two skulls of members of the Monbottu (Mang- 
battu) nation, and three of Azandeh people of the Niam-Niam country. 

The chief accounts we possess of the natives of this district are found in 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa and in Junker’s 7'ravels. Schweinfurth describes 
the Monbottu as being of a lighter tint than any other people of Central Africa. 
Compared with the Azandeh they have less fulness of muscle, without however any 
appearance of debility, a better developed beard, and much the same growth of hair. 
He also says: “The physiognomical form of the skull of the Monbottu in many 
ways recalls the type of the Semitic tribes, and they differ from the ordinary run 
of negroes in the greater length and curve of the nose. All these characteristics 
betoken an affinity with the Fulbe, and as such the Monbottu may probably be 
included among the ‘ Pyrrhi Athiopes’ of Ptolemy.” 

Materials for a detailed comparison of the crania of these groups are at present 
lacking, but the specimens in the College of Surgeons Musewm show very close 
resemblances between the Monbuttu and the more southern Bantu peoples. During 
the ten years which elapsed between the visits of Schweinfurth and Junker the 
Monbottu nation seen by the former had been practically erased by the incursions 
of Arab slave dealers from the Egyptian Sudan. 

The Azandeh nation form a part of the negro family on the Nile-Congo water- 
shed. Leo Reinisch connects their language rather with the Bantu than the 
Sudanese group. The term Niam-Niam, which means cannibal, seems to be some- 
what indiscriminately applied to these tribes by their northern neighbours. Sub- 
joined are detailed notes on these skulls, and brief comparisons with those of allied 
races. The cranial capacity of these skulls ascertained by Broca’s method shows 
them to be of medium size, the Azandeh crania being more capacious than those 
of the Monbottu, and the one female cranium much smaller than either of the 
four males. The Bari skull was too damaged to allow of measurements being 


taken. 
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Tribe. 


Catalogue | 
number. Se 


| Sex. 


Capacity 
in ¢.c. 


Monbottu— 
Mangheri... 
Akossi 

Azandeh 


1257B 
1257C 
1257D 
1257E 
1257F 


#0 Oy Oy A Oy 


skulls :— 
Masai (Virchow) 
Katfirs ... 
Ashanti 


Arabs 


latter very dolichocephalic. 


skulls I have measured.! 


With these we may compare the 


Abantu of the Central Lake district ... 


Dahoman (Virchow) ... 


following average capacities of male 


1350 
1540 
1430 
1340 
1400 
1480 


The crania of the Nilotic negroes described in this note are of good dimensions, 
the greatest transverse diameter being bi-parietal. 
must be included in the ellipsoidal group of Sergi. Relatively the Monbottu skulls 
are broader than those of the Azandeh, the former being mesaticephalic, and the 
The small number under consideration renders any 
attempt at an average impossible, but it might be noted that while the former have 
a higher, the latter have a lower cephalic index than the average of any Abantu 


Viewed in norma verticalis they 


Virchow tabulates the distribution of the cephalic indices of skulls from this 
part of Africa which he has examined, as follows — 


Masai. 


| 


Dwarfs. 


Wanyamwesi. 


Abantu. 


Hyperdolichocephalic... 
Dolichocephalic 
Mesocephalic ... 
Brachycephalic 


1 See table, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xxviii, p. 91. 


To Virchow’s table I add a corresponding column derived from all the Abantu 
crania I have had any opportunity of studying, so that, if the skulls in the College 


| | 
1320 
1390 
1225 
| 
| | 
} 
— | — 
~ 6 | 3 4 73 
val 3 | 4 4 30 | 
wail | — | 1 
| | 
| 
Vou. XXXII. 
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of Surgeons collection may be regarded as typical, the Azandeh in this respect would 
seem more closely allied to the Masai than to their Abantu neighbours; whereas 
the Monbottu exhibit the reverse characters. This suggestion receives some 
confirmation from the general appearance of the crania.' 

The altitudinal and breadth-height indices point in the same direction, but 
reveal no features of special interest. The parietal eminences are not prominent, 
but the usual flattening of the vertex between them is to be observed. 

The sagittal curve slopes gradually and uniformly back over a fairly full 
forehead to reach its highest point at the bregma, behind which it runs horizontally 
for a short distance, and then bends round, almost as the segment of a circle, to the 
hinder border of the foramen magnum. In the Azandeh skulls there is a slight 
occipital fulness not seen in the Monbottu. 

The glabella and superciliary ridges are conspicuously absent in the Monbottu 
and Bari crania, and are only slight in the Azandeh. The temporal crest is well 
marked, and its double nature is very distinct. The zygomatic processes are strong, 
well arched, so that the crania are phzenozygous, and terminate in a distinct supra- 
mastoid ridge which runs up on to the posterior inferior angle of the parietal bone. 
The temporal squama is flattened and relatively small, the pterion is of the normal 
H form, and in the female skull there is a slight degree of steno-crotaphy. As is 
commonly the case in African negro skulls, the conceptacule cerebelli are full and 
prominent, and the mastoid processes small though rough. 

Viewed from behind, the crania are pentagonal in outline with rounded 
angles. All the sutures are simple and wormian bones the exception. The face is 
square and massive with projecting maxilla and mandible ; the cheek bones are 
very solid and prominent. The facial indices of all the skulls, except the female 
Azandeh, fall in the leptoprosopic division of Kollmann, while the flatness of the 
upper face renders them platyopic. 

The orbits are square with ill-defined rounded margins ; those of the Monbuttu 
are megaseme, of the Azandeh and Bari mesoseme ; but if the German classification 
be adopted in all cases they would be hypsikonche. In this character they agree 
more with the Masai, the natives of the lake district, and the negroes of the 
Western Sudan, than with the southern Abantu. The nose is broad and flat with 
a small spine and ill-defined lower border to the apertura pyriformis. The nasal 
bones themselves have a distinct vetroussé curve as seen in profile. The nasal 
index indicates a somewhat greater degree of platyrhiny than is usual among either 
the Masai or the Abantu, agreeing with the average for tle Ashanti and other 
tribes of the western littoral. 

The Azandeh and Bari somewhat unexpectedly present a lower index than 
the Monbottu, but in view of the paucity of material no conclusion can be drawn 
from this fact. The palate is parabolic or hypsiloid, leptostaphylinic in index, 
while the teeth are large, strong and in a good state of preservation. 


' Cf. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xxviii, p. 35, and Plate V, Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
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The lower jaws are strong with deep sigmoid notches, high alveolar arch and 


somewhat square chin. 


As might be anticipated, the alveolar arch shows a much 


higher degree of prognathism in the case of the Monbottu than in that of either the 


Azandeh or Bari. 


Possibly this fact, coupled with the diminished stature, smaller 


cranial capacity, broader skull and more megaseme orbits, might suggest some 
intermixture with the dwarf races of the forest zone constituting the Welle-Nile 


watershed. 
MEASUREMENTS OF MANDIBLES IN MILLIMETRES. 
Rave. Monportv. AZANDEH. _BAMBUTE. 

Museum .... w-| RCS. | RCS. | RCS. | RCS. | B.M. 

Catalogue N umber .. | 1257B. | 1257C. | 1257D. | 1257E. | 1257F. | 1/8/9/1 

Sex... 3 3 3 3 ? 3 
Bi-condylar breadth .... * 112 109 123 113 119 112 
Maximum bi-gonial breadth... 82 85 103 93 93 80 
Symphysial height “ 33 39 35 34 26 32 
Molar height. .... 27 28 32 28 27 23 
Bi-gonial arc _.... 180 192 205 203 171 198 
Ramus height .... 49 51 43 53 42 42 
Ramus breadth 34 38 44 37 32 40 

Indices. 

Collignon’s 81°8 71°8 91°4 82°4 719 
Gonio-zygomatic 63°3 63 76°3 72°7 64°0 
MEASUREMENTS OF CRANIA IN MILLIMETRES. 

Monbottu. Azandeh. 
Race. Bari. | Bambute. 
Mangheri| Akossi | Niam | Niam | Niam 
tribe. tribe. | Niam. | Niam. | Niam. 

Museum ..... RCS. | R.CS. | B.CS. | R.CS. | B.CS. |R.CS.) BM. 

Catalogue N umber 1257B. | 1257C. | 1257D. | 1257E. | 1257F. | 1257.| 1/8/9/1 

Sex 3 
Maximum length 178 176 189 185 
Maximum breadth _..... 136 137 130 124 
Basi-bregmatic height 124 134 131 138 
Bi-maxillary breadth... 101 103 104 98 
Bi-zygomatic breadth 129% 135 135 128 
Naso-alveolar height ... 65 75 68 67 
Orbital breadth : Right orbit 37 38 37 38 
Orbital breadth.—Left orbit 37 38 37 37 
Orbital height.—Right orbit 35 34 33 33 
Orbital height.—Left orbit. .... 35 34 32 33 
Bi-dacryc breadth : 26 28 27 27 
Nasal height. .... 47 50 49 44 
Nasal breadth... 24 28 29 23 
Internal bi-orbital breadth .. 98 101 99 100 
Basi-nasal length a pee 95 99 1045 | 101 
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| | 
| Monbottu. Azandeh, 
ere] prone Niam | Niam | Niam 
| tribe. | tribe. | Niam. | Niam. | Niam. 
Basi-alveolar length .... «nf 168 105 104 104 | 91 _ 101 
Internal palatal length ae 51 56 55 56 = 49 47 54 
Internal palatal breadth __.... 38 41 37 36 38 39 31 
Dental length ... “ snl 45 43, 42 44 40 42 42 
Naso-malar curve __.... | 103 108 108 106 100 106 106 
Frontal curve .... a6 «| 26 115 132 126 129 134 125 
Parietal curve ete sass 112 130 114 136 119 135 115 
Occipital curve BOT 113 129 — 108 110 
Total sagittal curve .... 347 358 375 356 — | 350 
Total horizontal curve ~ 495 500 520 512 477 — | 505 
Total coronal bi-auricular 292 305 305 300 290 | 321 , 286 
curve. 
Indices. 
Length-breadth 778 | 67 756 | — | 792 
Length-height 761 | 69°3 74°6 7226 | — 702 
Breadth-height ee 978 | 1008 | 1113 | 961 | -- | 887 
Maxillary--facial ....,  64°4 728 | | «585 | 65 | 728 
Upper facial (Kollmann) 50°2 555 50°4 52°3 426 | 515) 536 
Orbital.—Right orbit 946 895 892 86'8 86°8 87:2; 82°5 
Orbital.— Left orbit. .... 946 86% 89°2 868 | 868) 82°0 
Nasal ..., 511 | 56 592 | 523 59°1 59°11 
Alveolar 108°4 | 99°5 103 — | 107°4 
Palatal ( Virchow) Staphylinic 74°5 732 | 673 64°3 776 
Dental . 47°4 434 402 41°6 44°4 — | 44:7 
Naso-malar_.... 1069  109°1 106 1053 1071 1116 
Relation of Curves :— | 
Frontal-total sagittal 869 32°1 36°2 387 
Parietal-total sagittal 32°3 363 334 — 32°9 
Occipital-total sagittal 40°8 — 31-4 
Cranial capacity in c.c. ... | 1820 1390 | 1485 | 1445 1225 — —_— 


Since writing the above I have been able to examine the skull of a Bambute 
pigmy from the Congo forest on the frontier of Uganda, sent to the British 
Museum by Sir H. H. Johnston. I have appended its measurements to the table 
for the sake of comparison. The chief features to note are the increased cephalic 
index, microseme orbits, long very narrow palate, broad nose and small mastoid 
processes, in all of which respects it agrees with the Akka skulls sent to the 
museum by Emin Pasha from the adjacent territory and described by the late 
Professor Flower. Journ. Anthrop. Inst. xviii, 3-19. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF PAPUAN SKULLS. 


By J. Gray, B.Sc. 


[PresenTED May 1901.] 


I HaD recently the opportunity of measuring a number of Papuan skulls in the 
collection of Mr. W. D. Webster, of Streatham. There is reason to believe that 
these skulls came from the Purari delta and other places on the shores of the Gulf 
of Papua, except the last six in Table I, which came from German New Guinea. 
All the skulls were carved and blackened, except those from German New Guinea. 

Table I gives the maximum length and breadth, and the basi-bregmatic height 
of each of the 124 skulls measured. The breadth and height indices calculated 
from the measurements are also given in Table I. 

Table II gives the frequencies of the lengths, breadths, heights, and of the 
breadth and height indices. From this table it may be seen that there are two 
modal lengths, namely, 175 and 178; also two modal breadths, 125 and 130; 
probably also two modal heights, 132 and 136." 

All this appears to point to the presence of two racial elements among these 
skulls, but on the other hand one of the maxima may be due to the presence of a 
certain number of female skulls among the collection. 

The range of variation of the lengths (41 mm.) is considerably greater than 
the range of the breadths and heights (33 and 32). 

The frequency diagrams of the indices also show indications of two maxima. 
The modal breadth indices may be taken as 71 and 76 and the modal height 
indices as 76 and 72; the first index in each case being decidedly the most 
frequent. The range of the indices is very great; from 64 to 83 for the breadth 
index, and from 67 to 82 for the height index. 

The frequency diagram of breadths (p. 264) shows two principal well marked 
groups near the middle and smaller groups at each end. With a view of 
ascertaining whether these groups really represent racial elements or only 
variations of a single race, I have calculated the average length, height and 
breadth of each group. The results are given in Table III. It is evident that 
there is no constant correlation between the breadths and the lengths and heights 
in the four groups. This would also point to the conclusion that there is more 
than one racial type among the skulls. 


' The actual maximum points are at 135 and 137, but the average 136 is probably more 
correct. 
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TABLE I, 
B. H. B. H. 
No. | Length. | Breadth.| Height. L. L. || No. | Length.| Breadth.' Height.| L. 
index. | index. index. | index. 

1 180 121 132 673 | 73°3 63 i7l 125 130 73°2 | 760 
2 180 126 127 70°0 | 70°5 64 175 131 133 75°0 | 767] 
3 167 118 127 70°7 | 76:0 65 176 142 126 80°8 | 71°6 
4 176 125 126 21% | 728 66 178 125 125 702 | 70:2 
5 179 127 132 71°0 | 73°7 67 189 134 138 709 | 73°0 
6 be j 130 129 74°7 | 74:2 68 169 133 135 78°7 | 79°9 
7 157 130 124 82°9 | 79°71 69 176 128 133 72°7 | 756 
8 170 121 131 70 175 135 128 | 
9 178 124 126 69°7 | 70°8 ai 175 131 132 75°0 | 75:5 
10 168 119 118 709 | 703 72 177 127 132 71:8 | 74:6 
11 160 121 124 wot 1 i175 73 168 128 133 76°2 | 79:2 
12 173 123 129 711 | 746 74 169 131 130 775 | 769 
13 189 144 141 76°7 | 74:6 75 188 129 134 78°7 | 71:3 
14 177 133 132 751 | 746 76 175 120 136 68°6 | 77°8 
15 189 126 136 66°7 | 72°0 vies 191 131 130 68°7 | 68-1 
16 165 136 128 82°4 | 77°6 78 179 134 127 749 | 710 
17 180 132 135 73°3 | 75°0 79 186 124 137 66°7 | 73°7 
18 179 i30 125 72°6 | 70°0 80 167 121 125 726 | 74:9 
19 167 131 127 785 | 76°0 81 168 129 132 76°83 | 786 
20 185 132 132 71d | 716 82 168 132 128 786 | 76:2 
21 157 121 118 771 | 753 83 176 126 136 716 | 77:3 
22 187 125 141 66°8 | 75°5 84 185 130 136 70°3 | 73°6 
23 183 133 129 71:9 | 705 85 195 131 137 67°2 | 703 
24 162 131 129 80°9 | 79°6 86 186 132 133 71:0 | 71°5 
25 182 130 134 715 | 736 87 167 122 128 73°1 | 76°7 
26 184 132 130 wi7 | 706 88 181 128 131 70°8 | 72:4 
27 174 129 131 743 | 75°3 89 175 123 126 70°3 | 72°0 
28 161 131 137 81°4 | 85°0 90 194 130 134 67:0 | 69°1 
29 178 121 127 68°0 | 71°4 91 162 133 131 82°1 | 80°9 
30 174 125 135 719 | 776 92 es 137 135 774 | 763 
31 186 139 141 74°7 | 758 93 167 134 125 80°2 | 74:9 
32 185 120 135 649 | 73°0 94 169 129 138 77 | 617 
33 189 131 137 69°3 | 72°5 95 181 123 137 68:0 | 75°8 
34 171 123 130 72°0 | 76°0 96 184 129 130 70°2 | 70°6 
35 196 129 — 130 65°8 | 66°4 97 185 129 138 69°8 | 74:6 
36 177 128 137 72°4 | 77°4 98 190 139 137 73°2 | 72:2 
37 174 129 129 1423 | 742 99 182 143 132 78°5 | 72°5 
38 181 120 | 132 66°4 | 73°0 100 175 134 132 766 | 75°5 
39 190 125 133 65°8 | 70°0 101 188 132 137 70°33 | 
40 180 124 132 69°0 | 73°3 102 180 125 137 69°5 | 76-2 
41 169 135 136 799 | 80°5 103 180 125 123 69°5 | 68:3 
42 173 125 138 72:3 | 79°9 104 170 126 127 742 | 74:8 
43 iz7 121 135 68°4 | 76°3 105 184 143 149 77°7 | 81:0 
44 178 120 131 67°56. | 73°7 106 180 122 129 67°8 | 71°7 
45 188 136 135 72°4 | 719 107 170 129 135 760 | 79°5 
46 173 130 131 75°3 | 75°8 108 163 129 130 79°2 | 79:8 
47 184 119 126 64°7 | 68°5 109 181 123 134 68°0 | 74:1 
48 178 125 125 70°2 | 7C°2 110 177 125 133 70°7 | 75:1 
49 n77 122 135 69°0 | 76°3 1li 168 130 133 77°4 | 79:2 
50 175 130 131 74:3 | 75:0 23 171 122 130 71°4 | 76°0 
51 173 123 125 7¥1 | 7338 113 173 122 126 706 | 72:9 
52 197 129 134 65°5 | 68°0 114 174 123 131 70°7 | 75°3 
53 162 133 131 82°1 | 80°9 115 176 140 140 796 | 79°6 
54 184 126 133 68°5 | 72°4 116 179 122 133 68°2 | 74:3 
55 183 134 144 73°6 | 78°7 117 175 112 123 64°0 | 70°3 
56 191 130 135 68°1 | 70°7 118 178 133 132 748 | 74°92 
57 167 117 119 70°71 | 179 128 137 715 | 765 
58 183 131 131 716 | 71°6 |/1120 185 135 143 73°0 | 77°4 
59 170 125 134 73°5 | 788 |!121 178 134 135 75°4 | 76°0 
60 181 137 129 75°8 | 71:4 |/'122 174 130 133 74°7 | 76°5 
61 160 125 129 78:1 | 80°7 ||1123 173 120 128 69°4 | 74:0 
62 168 130 129 | 77°4 | 76°8 |)1124 178 130 138 | 731 | 776 


1 German New Guinea. 
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TABLE IT. 
Frequency. 
> > > 
mn =| a =| 
= 2 8 
| 635 1 | 
157 2 112 1 118 2 { 64°5 2 | 
65°5 4 | 
160 2 117 1 119 1 66°5 6 1 
161 l 118 1 123 2 67°5 8 3 
162 3 119 2 124 2 68°5 6 2 
163 m | 120 5 125 6 69°5 13 8 
165 1 121 7 126 6 70°5 15 1l 
167 6 122 6 127 6 715 13 13 
168 6 123 7 128 5 72°5 10 | 9 
169 4 - 124 13 129 9 73°5 5 11 
170 4 125 3 130 9 745 10 15 
171 3 126 5 131 10 75°5 A 18 
173 6 127 2 132 12 765 8 10 
174 6 128 15 133 10 775 3 4 
175 8 129 11 134 6 78°5 6 7 
176 5 130 13 135 1l 79°5 4 5 
177 7 131 0 136 5 80°5 3 5 
178 8 132 6 137 10 81°5 2 1 
179 5 133 6 138 5 82°5 1 
180 7 134 6 140 1 83°5 
18] 5 135 3 141 3 84°5 1 
182 2 136 2 143 1 855 
183 3 137 2 144 1 
184 5 139 2 149 1 
185 5 140 1 
186 3 142 i 
187 1 143 2 
188 3 144 1 
189 4 
190 2 
191 2 
194 1 | 
195 1 
196 1 | 
197 1 | 
Average length, 177 ; average breadth, 128 ; average height, 132. 
TABLE III. 
Number 
Groups of breadths. of Lengths. Heights. Breadths. 
persons. 
General averages 124 177 132 128 
Group I (112-123) 29 174 129 121 
- II (123-127) 23 177 131 125 
» IIL (127-132) 46 178 132 130 
» LV (132-144) 26 178 134 136 
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TABLE [V. 


This diagram represents the correlations of the average lengths, heights and 
breadths of the four groups in Table III. 


4 
BREADTHS BREADTH 
ms | 130 195 
TABLE V. 
Height Height | Height Height | | Height | Height 
No. | Breadth | No. |Breadth || No. Breadth || No. |Breadth || No. | Breadth || No. | Breadth 
index. || index. | index. index. | index. index. 
1} 109°0 22 | 112°7 43 | 1116 64 | 101°6 85 | 106 | 105°7 
2} 1008 23; 97°0 44 | 109°1 65 | 86 | 100°8 107 | 104°7 
: 3 | 107°7 24) 98% 45 | 99°3 66 | 100°0 87 | 108 | 
4 | 1008 25 | 103°0 46 | 100°8 67 | 103°0 88 | 102°3 109 | 108°9 
5 | 1040 26 | . 98°5 47 | 1058 68 | 101°5 89 | 102°5 110 | 106°4 
6 99°3 27 | 101°7 48 | 100°0 69 | 103°8 90 | 103°0 111 | 1022 
7 95°5 28 | 1046 49 | 110°7 70 748 91 98°5 112 | 106°5 
8 | 1082 29 | 105°0 50 | 100°8 71 | 100°8 92 98°6 113 | 103°3 
9 | 101°6 30 | 108°0 51] 101°7 72 | 93 93°3 114 | 106°4 
10 99°2 31} 101°5 52 | 103°9 73 | 1038 94 | 107°0 115 | 100° 
11 | 102°5 32 | 112°5 53 98°5 74 99°2 95 | 111°4 116 | 108°9 
12 | 1049 33 | 104°6 54} 105°5 75 | 103°9 96 | 100°9 117 | 1099 
13 | 98°90 34 | 105°6 55 | 107°5 76 | 1133 97 | 107°0 118 | 
14 99°2 35 ; 100°9 56 | 1038 | 77 99°2 98 98°5 119 | 107°0 
15 | 1079 36 | 107°0 57 | 101°8 78 | 948 99} 915 120 | 
16 | 1062 37 | 100°0 68 | 100°0 79 | 110° || 100| 985 121 | 100°7 
= 17 | 102°2 38 | 110°0 59 | 1072 80 | 103°3 101 | 103°8 122 | 1022 
18 96°2 39 | 106°4 60 | 1063 81 | 102°4 102 | 109°6 123 | 1066 
19 | 103°2 40 | 61 | 103°2 82} 970 || 103] 985 124 | 106-2 
: 20 | 100°0 41 | 100°8 62 99°2 83 | 1079 104 | 100°8 
21 97°5 42 | 1103 63 | 1040 84 | 1046 105 | 104°2 
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IRISH COPPER CELTS. 


By GEorGE Correy, 


Pirates XXI-XXXIV.] 


THE late Sir William Wilde was, I believe, the first to make a separate classification 
of the copper celts found in Ireland as distinguished from those of bronze. In his 
Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, he describes or mentions 
thirty specimens. The collection of copper celts in the Dublin Museum now 
numbers 84.1 At the date of Wilde’s Catalogue, 1861, only one specimen had been 
analyzed, No. 16, analyzed by J. W. Mallet about 1853,? the rest were classified by 
“the physical properties and ostensible colour of the metal.” The appearance of 
the metal will seem a doubtful method of classification, but the yellow glint of 
bronze is very noticeable when contrasted with the red lustre of copper. It may 
be of interest to mention that in arranging the Dublin collection of celts, I selected 
those of copper in the first instance by the copper look of the metal. The subse- 
quent analyses of eleven specimens in no case showed the selection at fault. 
Some of the specimens approach the type of the flat celt of bronze, and I fully 
expected from type considerations that in these instances a considerable percentage 
of tin would be found, notwithstanding their copper look. This did not prove to 
be the case, showing that the colour and lustre of the metal was a fairly safe 
guide, and that the selection had not been unconsciously directed by type. 

The distribution of copper celts in Ireland is not confined to particular 
localities. Specimens have been found in the following counties: Donegal, London- 
derry, Antrim, Tyrone, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Fermanagh, Cavan, Louth, King’s, 
Kilkenny, Tipperary, Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, counties which embrace 
the extreme north and south, and east and west of the Island, and include 
inland and central counties.® 


1 Mr. Day, Cork, has 24; the Museum of the Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc., Belfast, 10; the 
Public Museum, Belfast (Grainger Collection), 5; Mr. Knowles, Ballymena, 6; the Murray 
Collection (now at Cambridge), 8. The number found in Ireland up to the present is probably, 
therefore, not short of 150. 

? Trans. R.I.A., vol. xxii, p. 325. 

* Dublin Collection—Donegal, 1; Londonderry, 1; Antrim, 1; Tyrone, 1; Mayo, 1; 
Galway, 4; Cavan, 2; Louth, 1; Tipperary, 1; Waterford, 1 ; Cork, 1. 

Day Collection (Cork)—Fermanagh, 1; Kilkenny, 1; King’s, 5; Limerick, 2; Cork, 4; 
Kerry, 3. 

Knowles Collection (Ballymena)—Antrim, 3. 

Evans’s “ Bronze Implements”—Fermanagh, 1 ; Cork, 1. 

Sir John Leslie (Glaslough, co. Armagh)—Sligo, 2. 
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Before proceeding to the description of types, it will be convenient to discuss 
the analyses. 

In 1899 Mr. J. Holms Pollok, B.Se., Assistant Chemist, Royal College of 
Science, Ireland, kindly analyzed eight specimens for me, the results were 
communicated to the British Association, at the Dover meeting in that year.' 
Mr. Pollok unfortunately did not separate the tin and antimony. When I 
subsequently drew his attention to this, it was found that the residues containing 
the tin and antimony had been thrown together, so that it was not possible to 
determine the tin and antimony separately for each specimen without fresh 
analyses. It was thought preferable to analyze three additional specimens, 
selected from the beginning, middle, and end of the type series, as giving as 
well as the separate determination of the tin and antimony in these specimens, 
a larger range of analyses for comparison. Two of the specimens were analyzed 
by Mr. Pollok, the third by Mr. D. S. Jardin, A.R.C.S.I. 

In addition to the eleven specimens mentioned and that analyzed by Mallet, 
a flat copper celt from Ireland, in the British Museum, has been analyzed by Mr. 
W. Gowland, F.S.A., F.S.C. In all therefore, thirteen specimens have been 
analyzed. The analyses are set out in the following table—the Museum 
reference is given, and the locality, when known. (See p. 267.)? 

Making the maximum assumption that the determinations returned by Mr. 
Pollok as “Tin and Antimony” are wholly tin, it will be seen that in ten 
specimens out of the thirteen the percentage of tin does not exceed 0°51. In 
seven specimens it does not exceed 0:1 per cent. In one specimen only (W. 16, 
Mallet) does it exceed (by a small fraction) 1 per cent. 

The analyses, as will be seen from the table, agree substantially among 
themselves and with those of copper celts from other parts of Europe.* 

The presence of a small percentage of tin in these celts, as also frequently 
found in examples from other parts of Europe, raises the question whether the tin 
is to be regarded as intentionally added or as derived from the copper ore? In 
other words, whether such celts are to be classed as copper or poor bronze? A 
good deal of doubt still exists among archeologists on this point. 


! Proceedings of the British Association, 1899 (Dover), p. 872-3. 

2 With the exception of the specimens analyzed by Mallet and Gowland (sulphur, nil and 
trace), the sulphur has not been estimated. It has been supposed that the presence of sulphur 
indicated that the copper had been obtained from sulphide ores. Mr. Gowland has, however, 
shown that this is not necessarily so ; the most oxidized ores contain small proportions of iron 
and copper sulphides, and when reduced, the copper will contain quite as much sulphur as 
analyses of copper implements show. No point, therefore, turns on the sulphur. Archeoloyia, 
vol. lvi, p. 275. 

? See Montelius, Die Chronologie der iiltesten Bronze-zeit in Nord-Deutschland. The only 
specimen out of line is Fig. 26(W 10 Waterford), which contains an unusual amount of lead (2°74). 
Lead is frequently associated with copper, and the copper deposits in the district from which 
this celt comes are penetrated in many places by lodes and strings of lead. The celt is well 
shaped and finished, but the metal is noticeably soft compared with the other specimens 
analyzed. It is, therefore, probable that the high percentage of lead is accidental. 
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The chemists do not venture to decide the question. Dr. Gladstone, writing 
in this Jowrnal in reference to the presence of small quantities of tin in some 
Egyptian implements, observes: “There can be little doubt that the admixture of 
tin was made for the purpose of hardening the copper, like the arsenic and 
antimony, and small as it is would have an appreciable effect. That so little was 
employed in these very early days was probably due to its costliness. It is 
possible also that it existed originally in small quantities in some copper ores ; 
which would in consequence be much sought after as producing a good hard 
metal.” ? 

Without discussing the particular case of Egypt, it appears to me, from the 
analyses available, that, as regards Europe, the presence of a small percentage of 
tin is a more common impurity in copper ores than is generally supposed. The 
analyses of coarse coppers, both as regards tin and other impurities (arsenic, 
antimony, etc.), agree closely in many instances with the analyses of the copper 
celts. In the case of the coarse coppers it is known that the tin and other 
impurities are derived from the ore. A prima facie case is, therefore, I think, 
made out for the derivation of the tin from the ore, and I do not see that there is 
a sufficient reason to differentiate the tin from the other impurities in the copper 
celts. Arsenic and antimony are common impurities in copper ore, and the 
question of their intentional addition cannot arise unless the quantities are larger 
than may be expected from the ore. Of two explanations we should accept the 
simpler, and only when it has been shown that the local ores, from which it may 
be presumed the copper was obtained, are free from tin, does it seem allowable to 
argue that the tin has been added, and even then the possibility that the coppers 
or implements were imported has to be considered. 

It has been stated that the copper ores of Europe do not contain tin, at least, 
those which do not come from tin districts.? What is a tin district is a question 
of degree. Outside Cornwall tin is found in paying quantities, or is known to 
have been worked in former times in the north-west of Spain, Saxony and 
Bohemia, near Limoges in France, and in more than one locality in Brittany. 
In addition to these localities it is known to occur in Silesia and at Findbo in 
Sweden.* The list could be extended, we may add Wicklow in Ireland. 

In reference to the presence of tin in copper ores from non-tin districts, Dr. 
W. K. Sullivan observes: “ Even in districts where tin ores are not found, at least 
in any quantity, some tin may occur in copper ores, such as Gray Copper. 
According to an analysis made by Herr G. vom Rath, the Fahlerz of Kotterbach 
contains 0°64 to 0°75 of tin.” * 


' Journ, Anthrop. Inst., xxvi, p. 312. 

2 Morlot, Mem. Soc. Antiquaires du Nord, vol. v, p. 25. 

* I take these localities from Sullivan’s chapter on the “Sources and Composition of the 
Ancient Bronzes of Europe,” in his Introduction to O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, p. 419. 

‘ p. 414. An analysis of fredricite, a variety of tennantite, gives tin 1°41. This mineral 
occurs at Falu, Sweden. Dana’s Mineralogy, Appendix III. 
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As instances of tin in copper, Sullivan quotes an analysis by Genth of refined 
Norway copper containing 0°27 tin, and an analysis of Swedish black copper, 
analyzed at the Mining School of Fahlun, containing 0°07 tin.? 

The investigations of the brothers Siret have established the presence of tin 
to the extent of 0-4 to 05 per cent. in copper ore from the south-east of Spain. 
This is not a tin district, and, though searched for, no tin ore was found in the 
localities from which the copper ores were taken. This case is of the first 
importance, as the evidence is full and definite. 

At Parazuelos, ore collected for smelting by the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
site was identified by analysis with the local ore, chiefly blue and green carbonate 
of copper. Analyses of the ore and slag left by the ancient smelters gave the 
following results :— 


Ore. Slag. 
Copper (CuO) 25°93 15°32 
Tin (SnO) ... 0°10 0-06 
Lead (PbO)... 0-60 1°84 
Arsenic (As,O,)_.... 1:86 0:25 
Antimony (Sb,0,) ... ved 0°62 0:20 
Silver ites en trace trace 
Iron (Fe,O,) 39°56 56°73 
Nickel (NiO) 0°40 0°61 
Non-metallic elements (details, see Sirets) 31°43 24°35 

100-00 100-00 


At another station, Campos, the ore and slag gave— 


Ore. Slag. 
Copper (CuO) 55°58 30°56 
Tin (Sn0) ... | 0-29 0-28 
Lead (PbO)... “al trace trace 
| 


* 


1 These analyses are also set out in Percy’s Metallurgy, and other works on metallurgy. 
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Isolating the copper and tin, the figures correspond to— 


— PARAZUELOS. CAMPOS. 
| : 
Ore. Slag. Ore. Slag. 
Metallic copper ... sais ...| 20°72 12°24 4444 .| 24-42 
» ‘tin 0:08 0:05 0:25 0°25 


These figures indicate that the process of smelting was primitive and 
imperfect. Allowing 10 per cent. for volatilization of other substances in the 
ore, the Sirets estimate, as the figures show, that the prehistoric smelters were 
only able to extract about 52 per cent. of the metal from the ore. 

The figures further show that at Parazuelos these metals form an alloy in 
the ore containing 0°38 tin, and in the slag 0°41 tin. It follows from this that 
the copper resulting from the reduction of the ore should contain about 0°40 
tin. In the same way, the ore from Campos should yield a copper containing up 
to 0°5 tin.? 

As regards the absence of tin ore in the district the Sirets state :— 

“Du moins aujourd’hui n’en connait-on aucun gisement. M. Moldenhauer, 
qui depuis de longues années a fait un nombre considérable d’analyses des roches 
et minerais les plus divers, nous assure que jamais il n’a rencontré un seul 
fragment contenant de I’étain dans des proportions tant soit peu importantes. 
Nous-mémes avons parcouru le pays en tous sens, visité presque tous les gisements 
métalliféres analysé un grand nombre de minerais, nous n’avons jamais renconutré 
d’étain.” ? 

In Cornwall, as is well known, tin occurs in considerable quantities in some 
of the copper ores. They are distinguished by the smelters as tinny ores. The 
following quotation from Napier may be recalled in this connection. Many of the 
distinguishing characters of an ore “depend more upon the foreign matters mixed 
mechanically with the copper mineral than forming a chemical constituent of it. 

The minerals composing a vein are generally of a great variety of kinds, 
containing often copper, tin, antimony, bismuth, iron, nickel, cobalt, arsenic, 
manganese, silver, etc., besides what are termed the earthy minerals or matrix, 
such as quartz, lime, slate, etc. In mining, the contents of the vein are taken out, 
so far as it contains any of the metal or metals sought after; so that what is 
technically termed a copper ore is often a mixture of everything that the vein 


contains.” 


1 Les Premiers Ages du Métal dans le sud-est de I’ Espagne, p. 215. 
2 p. 217. 
* Napier on Copper Smelting, Phil. Mag., iv (1852), p. 47. 
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Refined English copper often contains a small percentage of tin. But it is 
with unrefined coppers that we should compare the celts. The following nine 
analyses of coarse and blistered coppers are taken from Napier.' Blistered copper 
is the purest form of copper obtained by smelting and requires no further treat- 
ment but refining. Re-fusion of coarse copper brings it to the quality of blistered 
copper. 


— Coarse copper. Blistered copper. 
Copper ---| 95° | | 90° | 93°4 | 948! 89°4 | 97°4 | 980 | 985 
Iron ... O83 12 1°4 2°4 2°0 2°0 05 
Sulphur oo 2°5 15 06 06 2°4 02 03 01 
Silica... OB] O48} B26] OF] 24) — | — | — 
Tin and antimony ... | 20; O83); 10); OF] — 
Oxygenandloss ...  ...) 14] 14] 42] 29] 12] 25! 06 
100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 


The tin and antimony are not separated in these analyses, but we may ~ 


presume that an appreciable percentage of tin is present.? 

In the south-east of Spain, as we have seen, the primitive smelters were not 
able to extract more than 52 per cent. of the copper and tin in the ore. The loss 
of tin in the smelting, it will be observed, was comparatively small. It appeared 
to me, therefore, desirable to ascertain the percentage of tin which might occur 
in copper ore from a rich tin district. I accordingly wrote to Messrs. Vivian, 
of Swansea, on the subject in October, 1899. The Messrs. Vivian most kindly 
offered to have their next consignment of Cornish ores tested for tin. 
Subsequently, under date January 17th, 1900, Mr. Odo Vivian wrote to me :— 

“A short time ago we promised to let you have a few facts with regard 
to the contents of tin found in the Cornish ores which we used to treat.” 
Mr. Vivian then sets out the following table of wet assays :— 


! Vol. v, p. 351. 

2 An analysis by Le Play of black copper smelted at Swansea gives : Copper, 86°5 ; iron, 
manganese and nickel, 32; tin, 0°7; arsenic, 1°8; sulphur, 69. Two samples of blistered 
copper also by Le Play: (1) Copper, 98°4; iron, 0°7 ; nickel, cobalt, manganese, 0°3 ; tin and 
arsenic, 0°4; sulphur, 0°2. (2) Copper, 97°5; iron, 0°7; nickel, cobalt, manganese, 0°9; tin 
and arsenic, 0°8; sulphur, 0°l. (The tin possibly includes antimony.) Annals des Mines, 
4 Sér. XIII, pp. 453 and 486. See also Percy. 
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| 
— Tons. Copper. | Tin. 
| 
per cent. | per cent. 
1. Mixture of Levant ...| 54, 55, 56, 68, 12300 | 0-94 
69, 70 
2. 20, 41, 42 10°4 trace 
3. C. B. and Tin Croft... 55 74 | trace 
4, Devon Great Consols ... 50 | 6-4 | 0°75 
5. Doleoath nes 6 11°9 | trace 
| 


Mr. Vivian adds, from Nos. 1 and 4: “It will appear that the tin may have 
been left in the metal after the smelting operations, and not necessarily added 
in the form of alloy.” 

It will be observed that tin is present in all these assays. Isolating the 
copper and tin in Nos. 1 and 4 it will be found that the proportions of copper 
to tin are, in the first case, 92°76 copper to 7°24 tin, and in the second, 89°52 
copper to 10°48 tin. ; 

If we can apply to these figures the results of the analyses of ores and 
slag obtained by the Sirets; that is, if the presence of a large proportion of 
tin and the character of the ore do not seriously affect the conditions; it follows 
from the figures for the Cornish ores that the copper obtained by primitive 
methods of smelting from the ores of a rich tin district might contain a 
considerable proportion of tin, a proportion in fact greater than that found in 
the copper celts. The copper ores of Saxony and Bohemia would probably yield 
results comparable as regards tin to the Cornish ores. 

I am not at present able to offer direct evidence as regards the piesence of 
tin in Irish copper ores. The Irish copper mines have not been worked for 
some years, and J have found difficulties in prosecuting that portion of the 
inquiry. I hope, however, before long, to be able to complete this branch of 
the subject. 

Copper is found in many parts of Ireland. The chief mining districts are 
on the south-east and south coasts, in the counties of Wicklow, Waterford, Cork 
and Kerry. It has also been mined on a small scale in Clare, Limerick, Galway, 
Leitrim, etc. 

Tin has been found in considerable quantity in the Goldmines River, Ovoca, 
in the copper district of Wicklow. Mallet says: “The occurrence of this mineral 
(tin) in the sand is mentioned by Weaver in his reports on the gold stream-works, 
but he does not seem to have been at all aware of the large quantities in which 
it exists.” He adds that he obtained 34 lbs. of tin from about 150 lbs. of sand. 


1 Journ. Geol. Soc. Dublin, vol. iv (1848-50), p. 272. W. W. Smyth, Records of the School 
of Mines, vol. i, p. 404. 
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This is a very high return, and if at all general would have placed the Wicklow 


tin in the first rank of stream-works. Tin has also been found at Dalkey in the 
co. Dublin, where it occurs in a lode with lead and zinc. The lode has been 
worked for lead and is now exhausted.’ 

Nennius mentions tin at Killarney (Loch Leane), co. Kerry, and Dr. Smith, 
author of the History of Kerry, states that he picked up small specimens of ore 
at Killarney which contained some tin,’ but this locality requires confirmation. 

From what has already been established as to the occurrence of tin in copper 
ore, and from the fact that tin has been found in quantity in at least one 
locality in Ireland, it is I think more than probable that it will be found 
in some of the Irish copper ores. Indeed, the presumption from the general 
evidence appears to be so strong, that a few negative analyses would not 
upset it. 

Mr. Gowland has pointed out that the ores which would be first sought for 
copper, would be the oxidized ores—oxides and carbonates. This he infers from the 
fact that they are surface ores, and are more easily reduced than the sulphides. 
The oxidized ores require only the single operation of smelting, whereas the 
sulphides must be first calcined. Malachite occurs at Tinnehely in Wicklow, 
close to the tin, and carbonate and black oxide of copper at Barnavore. Jn the 
Upper Cronbane and the Connary mines, in the same county, the principal 
deposits of copper consist largely of black oxide, of which the portions near the 
surface chiefly consist.t Large deposits of the carbonates of copper occur in the 
Cork and Kerry mines.’ 


TYPES. 


Figs. 1 to 10 represent the rudest forms of copper celts. They closely 
resemble the stone celt forms found in Ireland. A few of the latter are 
illustrated for comparison (Figs. 59, 60, 63 (p. 274) and Plate XXXIV). Fig. 1 
furnishes particular evidence on this head, the pointed butt being distinctive of a 
class of stone celts, an example of which is shown in Fig. 62. This is the only 


' Kinahan, “ Irish Metal Mining,” Journ. Roy. Geol. Soc. Ireland, vol. viii, p. 11. 

2 History of Kerry, p. 125. 

’ Gray copper ore is frequently mentioned in the Geological Survey Memoirs, especially for 
the Cork and Kerry districts, but this appears to be chiefly vitreous copper (chalcocite, Cu,S), 
and not true Gray Copper. For this use of the term see Kane, Jndustrial Resources of Ireland, 
2nd Edition, p. 185, and Percy, p. 310. Kane mentions a large deposit of this ore near 
Dungannon, co. Tyrone (a northern locality), p. 200. True Gray Copper, arsenical variety, 
occurs in quantity in the Ardtully lode, Kenmare Valley, co. Cork. An analysis of the ore 
from this lode does not contain tin, but it is not clear that it was looked for. Journ. Geol. Soc. 
Dublin, vol. vi, p. 212. 

‘ Smyth, Records of the School of Mines, vol. i, pp. 362, 380, 383. 

5 Geological Survey Memoirs, Sheets 197 and 198, “Green carbonate of copper occurs 
abundantly between the dark purple slates and yellow shales of what may be called the 
passage beds between the old red and yellow sandstones, in a vast number of localities in the 
south of Ireland.” Sheet 184, p. 37, 
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instance of a copper celt of this form which I know of from Ireland. The majority 
of the other examples resemble common forms of Irish celts, more or less ovate 
and thinned down to both ends. 

It may seem doubtful whether these stone celt forms are to be regarded as 
ingots cast in the traditional form of the stone celt, or unfinished implements. 
In several instances no attempt has been made to grind them to an edge (Figs. 1, 
2, 3, and 8). In other cases, however, the celt. has been rubbed down more or less 
over the body and the edge ground for use (Figs. 4 to 7). The range in size, 
moreover, appears to support the intention of their being implements. Figs. 6 
and 7 may be compared with the small stone celt (Fig. 59). In Figs. 11 to 13 
we see the beginning of the development of the metal type, with expanded cutting 
edge. These three examples must, I think, be regarded as unfinished implements, 
the edge of Fig. 13 is ground and sharp, while the marks of casting have been 
left untouched over the body of the celt, so that in this respect it resembles the 
stone celt types. This tends to support the view that the rude celts (Figs. 1 to 8) 
are implements cast in the prevailing types of the stone celts, rather than ingots 
cast in a traditional form. In fact, the examples referred to (Figs. 11-13) show 
a departure in form. Fig. 10 may be compared with the small highly polished 


59. (w, 199.) 60. (w. 194.) 63. (1897, 289) NORTH OF IRELAND. 
STONE CELTS FROM IRELAND (cf. PLATE XXXIV) FOR COMPARISON WITH PRIMITIVE COPPER CELTS. 


stone celt (Fig. 60), a type not uncommon in Ireland. Copper celts of the stone 
type are relatively rare. The Dublin collection contains ten of this class. 

The developed metal form is seen in the examples beginning with Fig. 15. 
I have placed this celt at the head of the series as it retains the proportions of 
the stone form. It is of nearly pure copper containing only a trace of tin, and 
has been rubbed down to an even surface, to which may be attributed the sharp 
and irregular form of the butt end. 

In the development of the metal form, the most distinctive feature of which 
is the expanded cutting edge, two types appear, diverging gradually one from 
the other. The thick, square, rectangular butt end is common to both, and is the 
normal form of butt of the developed copper celt, 
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Type I is relatively broad compared with the length (Figs. 16 to 28), The 
expansion or flare of the cutting edge in some of the larger examples is a very 
noticeable feature, and the concave curves of the sides are correspondingly marked, 
giving the celt a broad battle-axe appearance. This type would seem to lead up 
through examples such as Figs. 24 and 25 to the broad bronze celts with widely 
expanded cutting edge. (Wilde, Fig. 247). 

Type II. The cutting edge is relatively narrower and the sides straighter, 
the form as a whole presenting a longer and more slender appearance (Figs. 29 to 
42), This type appears to lead up to the common flat celt type of bronze. (Wilde, 
Fig. 248). 

In many specimens types I and II over-lap, so that it is not possible to make 
a strict classification, but taking the series as a whole, the tendency to evolve 
the two types, as described, is, I think, apparent. 

As the copper celts approach the type of the flat bronze celts, it will be 
noticed that there is a tendency to thin down the butt end and also to round 
it off, instead of the straight-across termination of the middle members of the 
series, This is better represented in type II than in type I. 

The tiearly equal thickness and flat faces of the middle members of the 
series also gives way to a gradual swelling of the body of the celt from both 
ends (in section), the thickest part of the celt at the same time moving up from 
the cutting edge towards the centre. These features mark the transition in the 
section from the stone to the metal form. In stone the thickest part of a celt is 
generally below the middle line, it being necessary, owing to the nature of the 
material, to allow as much substance as practicable at the cutting edge. In 
metal the thickest part of a blade is the back, corresponding, in a celt, to the 
middle of the implement; the thinning off from the middle line to the butt end 
being for the purpose of hafting, need not be taken into account. In a few 
instances indications of rudimentary flanges will be noticed (Figs. 40, 43, 44 and 
54). These can, indeed, hardly be ‘called flanges, being only a slight upsetting of 
the sides, afterwards rubbed flat. It is usually only noticeable on one face. 
Thus in Figs. 44 and 54 there is hardly any trace of an upset on the faces 
which are not shown in the figures. 

Reviewing the evidence of type, it may, I think, be claimed that a 
development of form is found within the copper series. At one end are rude and 
heavy forms which look backward to the stone axe, at the other forms which 
approach more and more closely the early bronze celts. If this is granted, it 
excludes an explanation which has often been put forward to account for the 
copper celts, namely, that they represent merely local or temporary scarcity of tin. 
We are compelled by type-reasons to place them at the head of the metal series. 

Collateral evidence supports thisconclusion. («#) The expanded cutting edge is 
essentially a metal form. It has reacted on the stone celt, presumably in the period 
of transition between stone and metal. Figs. 63 and 64 illustrate two specimens 
of stone celts in the Dublin collection in which this is apparent. There are other 
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examples in the collection. Considering the series of stone celts apart, celts of 
this class must be placed typologically at the close of the series. We thus 
have on the one hand the evidence of the stone celts in which the form has been 
influenced by the metal type, and, on the other, the evidence of the copper celts 
in which the influence of the stone form has survived. From both sides, 
therefore, evidence of transition is forthcoming. 

(b) The copper celts never show any trace of a stop-ridge. This feature 
first appears, in a rudimentary form, in the bronze celts frequently accompanied 
by rudimentary flanges. 

(c) The copper celts are never ornamented, whereas the flat bronze celts are 
often richly decorated with simple punched patterns.! 


FINDS. 

The greater number of the copper celts in the Dublin collection were 
acquired at a time when little-attention was paid to the circumstances of the finds 
and association of objects, or formed part of private collections, bought from 
time to time, to which the same remark applies. 

The following are the only finds of which I have been able to obtain 
information :— 

(1) Three copper celts, three copper awls, and a copper knife, found in 1874, 

in a bog at Knocknague, Kilbannon, co. Galway. Purchased by Royal 
Irish Academy from the finder, Michael Rafferty. Figs. 44-48. One of 
the celts (Fig. 45) has been analyzed (tin and antimony 0°79). The 
metal of all the implements in this find is identical in colour and 
surface lustre, and there can be no doubt that it is of the same quality. 

(2) Three copper celts, a fragment of a fourth (butt end), a copper halberd, 

and a short blade of copper of somewhat similar form, found in 1892, 
near Birr, King’s Co. (Figs. 52-57). They were brought to a Mr. 
Morrison of Birr, from whom they were obtained by Mr. Robert Day 
of Cork, in whose collection they now are. 
The finder stated that they were found 
under the bog in the white clay. The 
metal of these six objects is red copper, and 
appears to be of the same quality in all the 
specimens. None of them have been 
analyzed, but the following extract from 
Mr. Morrison’s letter to Mr. Day, at the 
time they were discovered, may be given as 
an independent opinion: “They are certainly not bronze but seem 
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' This applies generally to copper celts. The only exceptions to the contrary, with which 
I am acquainted, are six copper celts found near Malmé, Sweden, the faces of which are 
decorated with concentric lines. These celts were portion of a large tind which included 
bronze celts and other bronze objects. The celts in question are of advanced early bronze 
type, with well marked flanges (Montelius, Chronologie der dltesten Bronzezeit, p. 55). How 
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to be all copper.” The fragment (Fig. 55) has been rubbed down to a 
sharp edge at the butt, apparently for use as a small implement. 

(3) Three copper celts (of type Figs. 23 and 24), found in 1868, when ploughing 
at Cullinagh, near Beaufort, Killarney, co. Kerry. Day collection, 
obtained through a friend from the finder. 

The evidence of these finds is very consistent. They do not include any 
object of a late type. The celts in No. 1 are of good copper type, the awls are 
of an early form, and the knife I consider also to be an early type. It was 
evidently secured in the handle by a whipping of some sort of cord. This form 
of hafting may be regarded as derived from the stone age. Two other copper 
knives of this type have been found in Ireland (Fig. 49, found in a bog at 
Boho, co. Fermanagh, and Fig. 50, the locality of which is not known). The 
copper knife or dagger with single rivet-hole, Fig. 51 (locality not known), may 
perhaps be placed ‘in the same class. These four examples are the only blades 
of copper, exclusive of halberds, in the Dublin collection. 

The halberd in find No. 2 is admittedly an early form. It probably belongs 
to the close of the copper or beginning of the bronze period. Only one halberd 
in Dublin collection has been analyzed. It contained 2°78 per cent. of tin. 
Until a sufficient number of specimens have been analyzed we cannot draw a 
conclusion. It will be observed, however, that the celts in this find are of late 
copper type, compare Fig. 39 of the type series. 

The remaining find calls for no special remark. But it is important in 
conjunction with the other finds as evidence of a number of copper implements 
having been found together without any association of bronze in widely separated 
localities. 

In conclusion, reverting to the distribution of copper celts mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper, it will now be seen that the fact that they 
have been found over, we may say, the whole of Ireland, is significant. 

Only three explanations are possible :— 

(1) The copper celts were made of copper for a special purpose. The 

development of type within the celt series negatives this explanation. 

(2) They represent local costliness or want of tin. The type series negatives 
this explanation also. 

(3) They represent a period in which copper was in general use throughout 
Ireland, before bronze was known. This explanation meets the facts, 
and is enforced by the finds of associated copper implements. 

I should perhaps note that all the figures in the text and the plates are 
reduced from my own full-sized drawings to one-half natural size, or approximately 
2 linear. The specimens with asterisk have been analyzed. Museum references 
are given in each case. My thanks are due to Messrs. Day and Knowles for 
kindly placing their rich collections at my disposal. 


these celts come to be of copper (tin 0°04 and 0°31) we cannot say, but they cannot be held to 
impair the general statement, which is absolutely true for copper celts of copper type. 
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Note A. 


The high percentage of tin in some of the Cornish copper ores (no doubt also 
to be found in some of the copper ores of Central Europe) may have a bearing 
on the question of the origin of bronze. In Prehistoric Times (Appendix) Lord 
Avebury quotes the opinions of experts against the probability, if not possibility, 
of bronze having been produced from a mixture of copper and tin ores, or from a 
mixed ore. These opinions, however, are chiefly directed to the question of how 
the ancient bronze was produced (what we may call the normal bronze of the 
Bronze Age), and not to the question of its discovery, which is a different question. 
The opinions of experts based on the experience of modern smelting, the object of 
which is to obtain a clean slag, are of doubtful value on that point. As far as I 
can see, the question turns on whether the loss of tin in the more or less open 
furnace of a primitive smelter would be compensated for, and to what extent, by 
its retention in the metal due to the low temperature of the furnace; and by the 
impossibility, therefore, of extracting more than about 50 per cent. of the metal 
from the ore by a primitive process of smelting. We require direct experiments on 
this point. 

Nore B. 


As far as I am aware, no copper celts have been published from England or 
Scotland. I am able to place the following on record. (1) A copper celt in the 
British Museum (copper 98°67, tin 0°05) stated (Archwologia, vol. vii, p. 283) to be 
Irish: Mr. Gowland has since ascertained that the locality is incorrect; the 
specimen is from Durham. (2) Cambridge Museum, two specimens in local collection, 
from the Fens. (3) Taunton Museum, a flat triangular copper celt from Staple 
Fitzpaine, Somerset; noted by Hon. John Abercromby, F.S.A.S, (4-7) National 
Museum, Edinburgh, four examples: Da. 1 (Wigtownshire), 14 (no locality), 43 
(Colonsay), 58 (Perthshire). Also some other specimens of which I am doubtful 
without closer examination. None of above, with the exception of the specimen 
from Durham, have been analyzed, but I feel confident, from the appearance of the 
metal, and from the type, that they belong to the copper series. Other specimens 
will probably be found in local and private collections if looked for. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Myrks referred briefly to the confirmation of Mr. Coffey’s conclusions which 
is supplied by the series of early copper and bronze implements in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. He laid special emphasis on the necessity, within the latter area, 
of noting the occurrence of rivetless hafted knives, which he had occasionally 
observed in Cypriote examples, but which had too often been put aside as imperfect 
or corroded specimens. An analogous example of a stone celt (from Melos) which 
shows clear traces of the influence of metallic types, will be found in Journ, Anthr. 
Inst., XX VII, Pl. xi, 2. 

Mr. Batrour: Mr. Coffey’s interesting paper deals in a practical and scientific 
manner with a very important problem in the study of the development of human 
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culture, and the evidence which he brings forward tends greatly to confirm the 
belief in tue existence of a definite Copper Age in Europe, bridging over the gap 
separating the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. On logical grounds it has long been 
assumed that such an intermediate period must have existed, as through such a 
stage alone would there be evidence of that continuity in the development of the 
human arts which there is reason to believe in great measure occurred from 
neolithic times onward. A certain amount of direct evidence in support of this 
view has been steadily accumulating, and, although not as yet conclusive, must 
command the serious attention of archeologists. It seems likely that we may look 
forward to a time in the near future when all doubt as to this continuity in the 
advancement from the Stone to the Metal Ages will be set at rest. Mr. Coffey, no 
doubt through an oversight, made no reference to a paper of the first importance 
which, although read before a learned society so long ago as 1869, clearly fore- 
shadowed, in no uncertain terms, the views which Mr. Coffey has so ably expressed. 
I refer to the lecture delivered by General Pitt Rivers on June 18th, 1869, before 
the Royal United Service Institution, being the second of his classical series of 
lectures on “ Primitive Warfare.” In this General Pitt Rivers deals at length with 
the development of the “celts” of the Bronze Age, and the successive stages 
through which the highest and latest forms were gradually evolved from the 
primitive and simple ones. He made a strong point of the fact of the most 
primitive types, whose resemblance to and probable derivation from typical 
neolithic shapes he drew attention to, being of pure or nearly pure copper. From 
the specimens and information which he possessed he was able to make this clear, 
particularly in regard to Irish bronze “ celts,” but such evidence as he had from 
other countries supported his views. He published an ingenious and most valuable 
diagram-table illustrating his remarks, and I venture to think that in dealing with 
this subject the researches of General Pitt Rivers, eminently characteristic as they 
are of that brilliant investigator, should on no account be overlooked. Itis greatly 
to his credit that the views expressed in a lecture delivered over thirty years 
ago should practically hold good at the present day, and are supported by the 
most recent investigations. 

Dr. GLADSTONE expressed his admiration of the manner in which Mr. 
Coffey had worked out his research into the composition and probable source 
of these very ancient Irish celts. He has greatly strengthened our reasons for 
considering that the small amounts of tin which are found in ancient metallic 
tools in the countries of antiquity were not added intentionally, but were 
derived from the ores. If these very small quantities of tin, antimony or 
arsenic do really increase the hardness of copper, the employers of such weapons 
would find out where the best article came from, and thus these most valuable 
implements would be in the greatest demand among the ancient nations. 
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THE LENGUA INDIANS OF THE PARAGUAYAN CHACO. 


By Seymour H. C. Hawrrey. 
[PresenteD December 10TH, 1901. Pirates XXXV-XLI.] 


BEFORE proceeding to the study of the Indians of the Chaco we must consider the 
geographical conditions of the land in which they live. 

The Grand Chaco extends from latitude 20° S. to latitude 28° S., south of the 
watershed between the head waters of the Paraguay River and those of the 
Amazon’s tributaries. It extends southwards and south-westwards till it merges 
into the cultivated plains of the Argentine Republic; it thus embraces parts of 
three Republics, the Argentine, Paraguayan, and Bolivian. This country is 
extremely flat, and several rivers flow from the Andes mountains right across 
the Chaco, and empty themselves into the Paraguay River, the two most worthy 
of notice being the Vermejo and the Pilcomayo, which last forms the boundary 
between the Paraguayan and the Argentiue Chaco, and is further described on 


p. 289. 
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FIG. 1. SKETCH MAP OF THE PARAGUAYAN CHACO. 
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A LENGUA—A COMMON TYPE. LENGUA BOY. METEGYAK (i. “BORN WHEN 
FATHER WAS ON A JOURNEY ”). 
(Note the lamb’s wool armlets and head ornament.) 


(Vote the enlarged ear-lobes and drum-like ear discs.) 


LENGUA BOY: MANGWEAM-AL. LENGUA FACE PAINTING. 
The tree is that which is used for making fire sticks. With the aid of a small rownd mirror. 
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2. POTTERY-MAKING. 
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2. WOMEN’S DANCE AT A.LENGUA FEAST. 
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1. LENGUA BOYS WITH PELLET BOWS. 


2, LENGUA BOY USING BLUNT-HEADED ARROW. 3. LENGUA INDIAN HOEING MANDIOCA. 
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1. Clay Tobacco Pipe of 
primitive form (3). 
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bone (4). fire (5). 


9. Clay Water Jar: no ornament (,}). 


Redrawn 


5. Lengua method of making 


6. Blunt- 7. Iron- 8. Wooden 
headed tipped arrow 
arrow (}). arrow(}). (3). 


10. Clay vessel (T6dthli), painted 
MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS OF LENGUA MANUFACTURE. 


>». Praetorius from water-colour drawings by Miss A. E. Donkin, The originals were 
collected by the author, and are in the British Museum, 
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1, Une-stringed fiddle: the body is hollow. 2. Wooden whistle 


5. String bag. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS OF LENGUA MANUFACTURE. 


Redrawn by C. Praetorius from water-colour drawings by Miss A. E. Donkin. The originals were 
collected by the author, and are in the British Museum. 
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It is with the district lying on the 234 parallel of S. latitude, between the 
Pilcomayo and the Paraguay River, that we have to deal. In studying native life 
it is often found that the country makes the man, so that it will not be amiss to 
glance at a few of the principal features regarding the climate and the natural 
products of the Chaco. The Chaco being flat, as I have stated, there is very little 
chance for a heavy rainfall to drain quickly away. The rivers are extremely 
tortuous and sluggish, though, for their volume, some of them are much longer 
than would have been expected. The consequence is that with a prolonged 
drought water is extremely scarce, while on the other hand, after a heavy rainfall, 
which is as common as the drought, the water lies ankle deep on the open plains. 
During a period of five years (1895-1900) careful notes have been kept of the 
temperature and rainfall, the average temperature being 75° Fahr. night and day 
—maximum, 110°; minimum, 27°. The rainfall is extremely variable, the one 
noticeable point being that August is almost always a dry month; the rain in fact 

.2ms rather to go by cycles than by seasons, a period of three years of‘ excessive 
wet having been followed by four ,ears of moderate drought. More rain usually 
falls in summer than in winter. 

The Indians of that part of the Chaco which is to be described are composed 
of three different tribes, the Lengua,the Tédthli,and the Suhin. The name Lengua 
comes from the Spanish and means “a tongue,” the other two are native names 
given by the Lenguas to neighbouring tribes. These Lenguas lie on the western 
bank of the Paraguay River, from latitude 224° 8. to latitude 24° S., and extend 
inland a distance of 150 miles. Beyond them to the west lie the Suhin, whose 
limits have yet to be determined and between these two in the south-west are the 
Tééthli, a small tribe who present slightly different characteristics to those of their 
neighbours. The Lenguas are essentially a nomadic and a peaceful tribe; the 
Suhin are more agricultural, and in consequence less nomadic; while the Tddthli, 
being somewhat pushed in the struggle for existence by a neighbouring tribe in 
the south, are more warlike than either, though they still depend upon agriculture 
and the chase for their food supply. It was amongst the Lenguas that I have lately 
spent a period of four years, and have had ample opportunity for studying their 
manners and customs. I have, however, unfortunately, made no definite 
observations of an anthropographical character ; regarding the Indians, as I did, 
rather as friends and companions than with a scientific interest. 

Physical Type (cf. Anthropological Notes and Queries, Part 1).—The Lenguas do 
not belong to the Guarani family, who inhabit such an extensive tract of country 
in South America, nor to the Quichua family of Bolivia. From their language, 
customs, and disposition, they evidently are of the same stock as the Toba, 
Mataco, and kindred tribes who occupy the greater: part of the Argentine 
territory still unsettled, and extend northward into the low-lying lands of 
Bolivia. 

As a general rule they are of middle height, well ouilt, with a smooth, 
healthy, reddish-copper brown skin (between tints 4 and 5, V.@., Pl. III) and 
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straight black hair, which is usually cut across the shoulders. Their teeth, of 
course, are remarkably sound, their hair plentiful, and not turning white till a 
great age, their eyes strong, their hearing reasonably acute, and their perceptions 
remarkably so. The facial type presents occasional similarity to the North 
American or even to the Mongolian type (Plate XX XV, 1). 

To a newcomer all Indians appear very much alike, but on closer acquaintance 
a certain variety of feature will be observed, and even sections of the same 
tribe may be found to present some differences. Also, though a strange Indian 
may at first sight seem to have an ugly and forbidding face, yet on nearer 
acquaintance, and after a certain degree of friendship has been established, his 
features will often appear to be characterized by pleasantness and openness. 

Clothing (N.Q. (Part II), Sec. i).—The natives are well clothed. The men 
wear blankets woven from wool by the women, and dyed by them (N.Y. vii, 
below) ; a variation of this is the loose sleeveless shirt, likewise made of wool. 
The women wear skins carefully prepared, cut and sewn by themselves into 
petticoats, and they are more careful than the men in the matter of keeping 
themselves covered. The men never wear 
skin petticoats or kilts, with the excep- 
tion of a skin belt cut into strips and 
hanging about a foot deep. The women 
also use, in the cold weather, a cloak 
made of deer or goat skins with the hair 
on. Usually the natives do not wear any 
head covering, though, as they feel the 
heat in summer, they are glad to get hold 
of imported hats, but on special occasions 
the men wear a net over the head, made 
of red wool, and trimmed with beads, and 
they often wear feather head-dresses. A 
common head ornament is a feather of 
the “rhea” (Rhea Americana) or “ South 
American ostrich,” stuck into the scalp 
lock, which is formed by drawing over 
the forehead the hair of the centre of the 
top of the head, and binding it tightly 
round with red wool till it looks like a 


Fig. 2. Lengua Indian, showing headdress, shaving brush (Fig. 2). They usually 


scalplock, and whistle suspended have their feet bare, but on long journeys 
round the neck: from a water- : : 
colour drawing by Miss A. #. they often provide themselves with sandals 


Donkin. of hide. 
Personal Ornamenis (N.Q. ii).—At their feasts they usually dress in the height 
of their fashion, and put on all the ornaments they possess. Both men and women 
wear strings of beads; the men wear red feather head-dresses, which are occasion- 
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ally borrowed by the younger women. Armlets of lambs’ wool are often worn by 
men, and anklets of twisted rhea feathers (Plate XX XIX), which, besides being 
ornamental, are supposed to be a safeguard against snakes, for the snake bites at: 
the moving frill and does not touch the foot. Bracelets of woven wool are 


FIG. 3. LENGUA EAR-DISC, 


worn as in Pl. XXXV, and are ornamented with beads (Fig. 4), and hanging 
beadwork is at times attached to the scalp lock, or hung round the neck. The 
lobes of the ear are perforated, and distended by thick discs of wood or other 
material, which in rare cases are as much as 3 inches in diameter. (Fig. 3.) 
Woollen girdles are always in use to secure the blanket or petticoat ; leather 
belts cut into hanging strips are also prized by the men, and a common way of 
fastening the blanket is with the little “aiin,” or string bag, which all the men 


carry. This bag (Plate XLI, 5) contains all the little necessaries of life, such as” 


matches, fire-sticks (Plate XL, 5), tobacco, ear-discs (Fig. 3), bone implements, 
claws of animals, and so on, and finishes in two long strings, which are tied round 
the waist, outside the blanket. 

Painting (N.Q. iii)—On grand occasions red paint is used lavishly. It is 
made from the pounded seeds of a shrub, and is much valued; sometimes the 
entire face is covered with the red paint; sometimes the paint is put on in broad 
angular lines. A dark blue-black paint is also used, but it is much more carefully 
applied, in narrow lines and patterns, while the same paint carelessly applied in 
broad lines indicates mourning. On one occasion, however, at a Suhin feast, two 
or three of the principal chiefs had their faces entirely black with charcoal for 
days together, and this was not intended to indicate mourning. Except in 
mourning, painting as a rule seems to be for the purpose of increasing the charms 
of the individual (cf. Plate XXXV). Black paint marks are often noticed on the 
chest and arms; these are not permanent, and are made roughly with the fingers. 
A black chequered paint pattern has been noticed on a woman’s cheeks. 

Tattooing (N.Q. iii) is known among the Tdédthli, and the Suhin; and rarely 
among the Lenguas; it is confined to the face, and is more noticeable with the 
women than the men. The actual process has not been observed. 

Habitations (N.Q. iv).—The Tdédthli and the Suhin, on account of their more 
agricultural habits, are better house-builders than the Lenguas, and their villages 
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are composed of a cluster of separate houses. The general principle, however, of 
all the buildings, is to use branches of trees, stuck in the ground, bent over, and 
meeting at the top without any ridge-pole, and with grass thatch thrown on. Near 
the river the natives have built better houses for themselves, on the ridge-pole- 
and-rafter principle. They are usually built in a slight curve, the two ends facing 
north by way of protection from the cold south wind and storms. The natives 
cannot draw straight lines, nor can they put posts in straight. 

Among the Lenguas the house (Pl. XXXVI) is open through its entire length, 
and usually at the sides as well; and seeing that the rain often comes through the 
roof, it will be easily understood that these natives are not well housed, but they 
endure their discomfort with the utmost philosophy, and contentedly accept what- 
ever weather prevails. For their needs their houses are sufficient, dependent as 
they are upon an inferior supply of water and food, which necessitates a constant 
change of abode. Moreover, when one member of a family dies, the house is 
demolished and another one is built, often at a distance of some miles, by the 
survivors. One of these houses will accommodate from forty to sixty souls. No 
special arrangement is made for comfort, or superiority of position in the houses, 
Skins are always used to sit upon, with the hairy side invariably underneath, so as 
not to attract insects. Under the low roof of interlaced twigs are hung rhea-skin 
bags, or nets containing the women’s wool, twine, etc., earthen pots, and other 
household necessaries. Into the thatch are stuck the man’s bows and arrows; and 
on the floor are the water jars (Plate XL, 9) and cooking pots, both of clay and 
iron (the latter, of course, imported), and rolled-up skins, rhea-feathers, and half- 
gourds which are used as cups and balers. Goats and sheep disport themselves 
around and through the houses; and lean, hungry dogs are in evidence everywhere, 
eagerly snatching at every bit of food which the natives are unable to eat. 

Weaving (N.Q. vii)—This is done by all the women, and though their tools 
are rude, they can turn out a remarkably well-made blanket, with stripes and 
patterns. Of these blankets when new, the men are very proud, especially if 
dyed with the dark red dye (see below N.Q. xii), and it is hard to induce them 
to sell one of these except in exchange for a horse. The patterns are often of a 
diamond or triangular shape; and sometimes the triangle is worked in with small 
spots. The usual class of pattern may be seen in the woven belts which are about 
5 feet long by 3 inches wide. In their patterns they are conservative, and not 
inventive enough to produce new ones. So much is this apparent that it is not 
unlikely that their knowledge of weaving was derived from the time of the Incas, 
who spread a certain degree of civilization over a large area. 

The loom is formed by two upright forked posts with a pole across 
the top, and another tied at the bottom. As the woman sits on the ground she 
can just reach up to drop the ball of wool over the top pole and catch it and pass 
it underneath the lower one, till the warp is finished. Then by an ingenious 
contrivance of cotton string, crossing the whole width, and picking up each alter- 
nate strand of wool, she is able to separate them, and to pass the hank of wool, 
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which takes the place of the shuttle, between the warp threads. The woof thread 
is then pressed down into place by a kind of long wooden stiletto, smartly drawn 
along between the warp threads two or three times; this is done in sections of 
about 12 inches at a time. When finished a good blanket is usually about 7 ft. x 6 ft. 

In a neighbouring tribe I have seen a woman sitting on the warp threads to 
keep them tight, the blanket being about 4 inches from the ground, and stretched 
horizontally ; with a stick of wood in use to husp to separate the warp threads, and 
a shuttle for the wool. This was probably a Mataco woman, and the improved 
method may have been derived from the Argentine Chaco. 

Basket-work (N.Q. viii). See below (N.Q. xxv and Plate XL, 3) for a description 
of the rude baskets used in catching fish. 

String (N.Q. ix) is extensively made and used both by men and women. The 
fibre is procured from the “ caraguata” (a species of wild pineapple) by scraping 
a leaf of the plant against a stick placed upright in the ground or through a fixed 
loop of string, with the two ends of the leaf held at an acute angle. It is worked 
up into string, from the size of thread to that of a half-inch rope, and is chiefly used 
in the manufacture of nets and string bags (Plate XLI, 5). A hank of string ready 
for use is often used as a belt. 

With string puzzles, after the fashion of “cat’s cradles,” they are very clever, 
and can make representations, with more or less faithfulness, of most common 
objects, a gourd, a rhea or a star, a pumpkin, a bird, some being very complicated 
and requiring four hands. 

Leather (N.Q. x) is not tanned, but is worked soft by creasing or folding the 
scraped skin in diagonal lines like the “crushed” leather of Western Asia, and 
accentuating the crease by passing the smooth lip of a large snail shell firmly 
along it. The skin is then rubbed on the lap with a simultaneous wringing motion. 
The sewing of the women’s petticoats is often very fine. 

Pottery (N.Q. xi) is not used extensively, and more attention is paid to usefulness 
than to ornament. Water pots (Pl. XL, 9), and cooking pots deep and rather 
conical in shape, for standing upright among the ashes, are mace by first rolling 
the clay between the hands in rolls about 9 inches long, and adding on piece by 
piece in the requisite shape (Pl. XXXVII). When half dry the pots are scraped, 
and polisiied with the smooth rim of a shell, and then left in the sun for a day or 
two till quite dry, when they are baked in open fires made by piling wood around 
and over the pot. This method of firing is, of course, not good, and the clay is not 
baked evenly through. The earliest form of tobacco-pipe here was probably a 
rough bent cylinder of clay (Plate XL, 1). These, however, are but seldom seen 
now, for since the introduction of iron and steel knives, it is found more economical 
to make wooden pipes which will not break (Plate XL, 2). For painted pottery 
see xxiv, below. 

_ Dyeing (N.Q. xii).—The bark of various trees is used for dye, but a small 
bulbous root with a fast dark-red dye is very much prized, and the cochineal 
insect is also used, 
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The substances chiefly dyed are sheep’s wool and cotton, which latter, like the 
former, is sometimes woven into blankets; the wool is dyed, after being twisted, 
by steeping. String also is frequently dyed with bark to be made up into net bags. 

Fire (N.Q. xvi) is still obtained by friction; though flint and steel, and even 
matches, are now becoming common. The method of friction which is employed 
is represented in Plate XL, 5. The upright stick is twirled between the palms of 
the hands. To produce the desired effect firm pressure downwards is required, and 
quick recovery when the hands reach the bottom. Smoke comes quickly, but the 
spark takes a comparatively long time. When it does come, it ignites on the 
little heap of brown dust which is produced by the friction of the two woods, and 
is caught on the arrow head laid athwart beneath the horizontal fire-stick. The 
Lengua name of the wood for fire-sticks is hapin. The tree itself is shown in 
the background of Plate XX XV, lower, left. 

Conservatism (N.Q. xx).—I have mentioned that these Indians are conservative ; 
this is shown by their reluctance to adopt any new custom. When they are shown 
a new and better way of working, a common reply is, “It isn’t better, our way is 
the best,” or else, “That way may be good enough for you, you are accustomed to 
it, but our way suits us best.” For instance, after we had endeavoured to teach 
them to shear their sheep with shears, the women still preferred to cut the wool 
off with a knife as required, which apparently has always been their custom. 

Writing (N.Q. xxii)—Though there is no knowledge of writing among the 
Indians yet they can keep a diary, for as much as three weeks or a month, by 
means of a stick, about the size of a pencil, closely notched all round. Producing 
this from his bag, an Indian can retail the events of the past few weeks with 
accuracy. When on the march they are accustomed to make certain signs which 
their friends following may understand. Where two paths branch off, a wisp of 
grass laid across the one means that the party in front has gone on by the other. 
At an abandoned village a sign may sometimes be seen: a piece of stick or bamboo 
is planted in the ground and inclined in the direction which the natives have 
taken. In this case distance is also indicated by a slight hollow scooped out 
behind the stick, either long or short, and the purpose of their departure is shown 
by a wisp of rhea-feather, or a small gourd on the top, to show that they have 
gone hunting or toa feast. In cases such as these an Indian shows remarkably 
acute perception in reading what his friends wish to say. In hailing a friend 
from a distance, also, though the sounds to an cnlooker may be but a confused 
noise, yet the Indian will understand. 

They appear to have no knowledge of the quipw system of keeping a record 
of historical events by knotted cords. 

Drawing, ete. (N.Q. xxiii).—See above (V.Q. ix) for the representation of living 
objects by means of string puzzles of the type of our “cat’s cradles.” 

Ornament (N.Q. xxiv)—All their ingenuity in the decorative arts is brought 
to bear on their pipes, and it is rare to find two pipes identically the same (cf. 
Plate XL, 2). A pipe with two bowls is occasionally seen but not much used, 
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Freaks in the wood are often used to make an original looking pipe. For textile 
ornament see above in section on Weaving (N.Q. vii). The decorated Todthli 
pottery shown in Pl. XL, 10, is painted with bits of resinous “ paolo santo,” and 
ornamented with flat pieces of shell stuck on with wax. 

Food (N.Q. xxv).—With regard to food they are dependent to a great extent upon 
what they can find in the open country. Deer of several varieties are abundant 
as also is the rhea. Different species of armadillo are also common, and fish, 
crocodiles, and otters are met with in the streams, along with nutria and 
carpincho. Fish are obtained generally by following the water in the swamps, 
where they often lie so thick in the stagnant pools that they can easily be caught 
by hand. Indians also make a little conical wicker basket about 2 feet high 
(Plate XL, 3), open at base and apex, which when placed over the fish easily enables 
the fisherman to catch it by putting his hand through the hole at the top. In the 
swamps and shallow streams “ Lolich” or “ mud-fish ” (Lepidosiren) are commonly 
found. In the deeper streams, bow and arrow is often used, and the Tddthli 
Indians, after making weirs in the stream above and below some deep hole, catch 
the fish by diving after them with a narrow net fixed between two long sticks, 
stringing the fish on to a cord round the waist when caught. Spears of pointed 
wire are used for eels and mud-fish. 

The leguminous algaroba or “ caroub” (Prosopis dulcis) and similar tree-beans 
are common; their fruit is pounded in wooden mortars, mixed with water, and 
handed round in gourds; a handful is taken out, sucked, and put back again ; 


this is continued till all the hard seeds have been divested of their sweet covering,- 


and the refuse is then thrown away. It is not at all a pleasant operation to watch, 
but it is said that this method of mastication helps the digestion. 

Meat is eaten either roasted or boiled, and well cooked. 

Milk the native will not touch, nor mushrooms, considering them unfit for 
food. For other superstitions with regard to food see (N.Q. xxxvii) below. 

Salt is sometimes made from a fleshy plant growing in salt, marshy spots. 
It is burnt, and the grey ashes pressed into a lump like a stone. A specimen may 
be seen in the British Museum. 

Tobacco (cf. N.Q. Part I, Sec. 10) is grown in small quantities in the gardens, 
which are generally unfenced, and a mile or two away from the village, in order 
that the flocks of goats and sheep may not trample and destroy them. It is in 
general use both with men and women, though occasionally an Indian is met with 
who does not smoke; it is not prepared by being hung up to dry in the usual way, 
but is picked, pounded in a mortar, spread out to partly dry, and then pressed 
between the hands into small cakes, which are threaded on a string and hung up 
in the house. It never turns brown, but remains a dark brownish green, and has 
a different and softer flavour when compared with properly cured tobacco. 

In keeping with his socialistic ideas (see below N.Q. xxxii) an Indian never 
smokes his pipe out, but passes it from one to another. It is quite usual for ove 
man to produce a pipe, another to fill it, and a third to light it, and pass it on. 
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The pipes were formerly of clay (1.Q. xi above), but are now more commonly of 
wood. They are usually decorated elaborately (V.Q. xxiv above and Plate XL, 1, 2). 

Cannibalism (N.Q. xxvi) is not practised. For traditions on the subject, see 
below (NV.Q. xxvii, ad fin.). 

Religious Beliefs (N.Q. xxvii)—It has been said that no aboriginal race is 
absolutely devoid of a knowledge or idea of some supernatural being or higher 
power; but after ten years’ residence among the Chaco Indians, and an intimate 
acquaintance with their language and customs, one is forced to the conclusion that 
they have no conception of a God. There is, however, a marked fear of what are 
called Kilytkhama or spirits. These are supposed to be most generally seen at 
night, and are practically the same as the ghosts of civilized countries. No doubt 
the Indians sometimes persuade themselves into the belief that they see the shades 
of dead people, and it is certain that they are strongly influenced by suggestion ; 
but more often, since ghosts are seen at night, they are probably deluded by a 
chance effect of moonlight, or by a startled animal such as the rhea, which 
would vanish almost as soon as seen. When a person dies, his spirit is supposed 
to haunt his old home, and for this reason his relations and friends invariably pull 
down the house and in a few hours build a fresh one at a respectful distance. 

The dances described below, under the heading of “ Games” (N.Q. lxvii), do not 
seem to have any religious significance. 

Mythology (N.Q. xxviii).—There is a tradition of the creation that from a hole in 
the ground caused by a beetle, a witch doctor commanded that a man and a woman 
should come forth, and they did so. In this tradition it is difficult to explain 
the presence of the witch doctor himself; but the story may be incorrectly stated. 

I have heard that when the sun sets it is supposed to pass inside the earth, 
where there is another country somewhat similar to this one, of which the sky or 
roof is the ground that we tread on, and where the spirits of dead people live. 
The entrance to this place was described to me as being far in the west, a dark 
hole leading downwards, the approach to which was very stony and painful to the 
feet. It is possible that, if this story is true, it may embody some dim recollection 
of the shafts or galleries of the silver mines at Potosi or elsewhere, which would 
naturally make a deep impression on an Indian’s mind, but they are so reticent 
with regard to their inner life and thoughts, that it is very seldom they can be 
persuaded to speak on these matters, and when they do, one has to discriminate 
between the palpably foolish stories and those in which there may be some 
truth. 

To give another instance of what I mean, there is a story that beyond the 
Northern Lenguas there is a tribe of Indians who have only three tues and go by 
the name of “ Like-rhea’s-feet,” and who can run with more than human speed. 
This I believe to be simply, as one might call it, a “fairy tale.” At about the 
same time I heard a story, that away in the north-west a section of the Lenguas in 
that part were in the habit of digging, on rising ground, wells so deep that they 
used a bucket and a rope. This, at the time, I put down to be very possibly a 
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fabrication, for our Indians almost always dig broad and shallow wells, but after- 
wards, in travelling to the north-west, I found it to be true in every particular. 
The wells were on rising ground in a sandy soil, about 15 or 20 feet deep, with a 
hole at the top only 2 feet by 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, and so made that a man 
could go down by foot holes on either side (as I myself went down to see how it 
was made), and a bucket and rope were used. 

They also have a story that the Indians who live on the old river beds running 
east and west, and dry for the greater part of the year, when they get hungry for 
fish, as they say, are accustomed to send a specially good blanket by a messenger 
to the far west with the request that the water should be sent down to them. 
Upon this the people there make a fence or dam in the big river with the trunks 
of trees and so turn the water into the required channel, and in due time the 
hungry Indians see their fish. It would be interesting to try and probe the truth 
of this story. Certainly, on the foothills of the Andes, the practice of damming is 
well known, and was extensively resorted to even before the Spanish Conquest ; so 
that it would not be altogether surprising if it were used on a larger scale in the 
way described. 

The Pilcomayo River, also, which bounds the Paraguayan Chaco on the west 
and south, has been an object of tantalizing interest to geographers for many years, 
on account of the apparent impossibility of following its course, for it is blocked by 
a water-weed where it spreads out into the Patiiio swamp (after the manner of the 
sudd on the Nile), and also, because there is a greater volume of water in its upper 
reaches than is found at its mouth where it flows into the Paraguay River. This 
strange phenomenon has been accounted for in various ways, as being due to 
evaporation in the great Patifio swamp, or to the water being lost in the great 
sandy desert of the Chaco, both of which explanations are inadequate. The real 
reason is, as I believe, that the Pilecomayo (Fig. 1) has a delta which comprises a 
large proportion of the streams flowing into the Paraguay between latitude 22° S. 
and latitude 244° S: Therefore, the flood waters of the Pilcomayo, sent down by 
the melting snows of the Andes, find their slow and tortuous way through many 
channels to the Paraguay River. Every year, therefore, the Indians on these old 
river beds look forward to the flowering time of the grass, because then they expect 
the water to come down from the unknown west, bringing with it the big fat 
fish which are only found in the deep, freshwater rivers. 

One other interesting story these Indians have, namely, that there 1. a pigmy 
tribe living in the forests in the west, shy, and easily frightened, but good little 
people, and hard workers. They are described as about the size of boys of nine or 
ten years old, but full grown. I believe this story has been met with in the 
Argentine territory, a1d, if so, it is likely that there is some truth in it, for our 
Indians do not easily communicate with the Argentine people. 

There are traditions or rumours, but possibly with slight foundation, of a 
cannibal race in the west, and the practice of scalping, though not in vogue, is still 
not unknown to tradition. 

Vout. XXXI, U 
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Superstitions (N.Q. xxix).—There is deep-rooted superstition with regard to 
beetles, over which insects the witch-doctors are supposed to have a peculiar power 
(cf. V.Q. xxviii above, and xxx below). 

The night before an Indian goes out hunting he may be sometimes heard 
chanting alone, with his rattle for an accompaniment, for several hours. This is 
called yabinyoa. After a time of rain and wet, when the sun comes through the 
clouds for a moment, I have seen an old native pick up a fire brand and point it at 
the sun with an exclamation; by way of encouragement to the sun, as it was 
explained. 

When weary of a wet day and when it has cleared up slightly, should 
they see another rain cloud coming up, one Indian will say to another, 
“ Twatakép,” blow ! or puff! and the other will say “Schwa,” and motion with the 
hand as if to push back the rain cloud. 

Great faith is placed in dreams. It would seem that the spirit really is 
believed to be absent from the body, and engaged in acting what is being dreamt. 
But with regard to all the class of beliefs or superstitions which may fall under the 
head of mythology, it is almost impossible to determine accurately what is in the 
native’s mind, for they are very reticent in these matters, and their reticence has 
been heightened by the knowledge that the superstition is regarded with disfavour 
by the missionaries. Moreover, a noticeable point is that a native after telling 
about his customs will not bear being questioned or cross-examined. If he tell his 
story one day, and be asked about it the next, he either will have forgotten it, or 
else will so skilfully steer clear of the subject that no satisfaction can be got, and 
one is left to wonder if there was any truth in it in the first instance. 

Magic and Witeheraft (N.Q. xxx).—Witch-doctors are numerous and powerful. 
Most Indians believe that they make the potatoes, pumpkins, anc other plants to 
grow in the gardens; yet although while they live these witch-doctors are endowed 
with supernatural powers, they are believed to die as ordinary men, and are not 
credited with any exceptional powers after death. There is probably a ceremony 
of initiation but the secret is jealously guarded. The witch-doctor is supposed to 
have the power of introducing beetles into a man’s stomach for the purpose of 
killing him, therefore when a man feels his stomach ache, he often imagines that 
beetles are inside him, and he appeals to the witch-doctor of his particular family 
to cast them out. The curing is generally done at night. The man is laid on the 
ground, the witch-doctor sits by his side, and a ring of men sit round. The doctor 
then begins to spit on and to suck the man’s stomach over the painful part, to the 
accompaniment of an excited though monotonous chant from his assistants. 
Rattles are also used. After some time the doctor produces, as he is sucking, 
a beetle, or a palm nut, or a fish bone. If the patient is semi-conscious it is 
supposed that his spirit has escaped and is wandering round waiting to be recalled. 
This is done in the manner before described, and the symptoms of returning 
consciousness are hailed with cheerful relief. A spirit may also be driven out 
of a patient in the same way. The ear-dises of witch-doctors are generally faced 
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with bright pieces of glass or bits of polished tin, and these are said to have some- 
thing to do with the “shadows” or pis-chische. As the doctor leans over his 
patient the glittering glass may catch and reflect some faint light, enough to give 
him the clue to his statement that the spirit has gone this way or that. Some of 
the witch-doctors probably really believe in their power to cure, though the more 
intelligent among them must know that they practise conjuring tricks, and work on 
the feelings of the people. It must be remembered also that faith helps largely in 
a cure. 

Customs (N.Q. xxxv)—Etiquette is strictly observed in the reception of 
visitors. A string of visitors advancing in Indian file is seen from a distance, 
winding towards the village along the narrow Indian path. Discussion immediately 
arises as to who they are, and where they come from; and as they get nearer, 
they may be identified as friends or comparative strangers; if the former, their 
particular friends in the village prepare to welcome them; in any case should 
there be any food in the village, such as potatoes or pumpkins, or mandioca, fires 
are stirred up and pots put on. As the strangers come near, the dogs rush out 
and bark, the women chide them or beat them off with sticks; and the visitors 
halt a few yards from the house. A chief man goes forward and says a few words 
of welcome or enquiry, such as “Do you wish to rest?” the leading women 
of the village then approach, and each woman relieves two or three of the men of 
their bows and arrows, returning with them to their respective parts of the long 
open house; the visitors follow their bows and arrows, and are soon seated 
on freshly dusted skins under the shade of the roof, while a pipe is filled, lighted, 
and handed round ; and the newcomers proceed to answer questions as to whence 
they come, where they slept the previous night, how many days they have been 
travelling, and what they have had to eat on the journey. A stranger is not 
expected to be too effusive, it is quite the correct thing for him to sit almost silent 
for hours at a time. The men are often accompanied by their wives and children 
on these visits. 

A noticeable and curious habit is the repetition of speech by the listener, 
especially in leave-taking, which is invariably formal and polite. An Indian 
ready to leave, with his blanket carefully girded up, and his bundle of arrows 
stuck through the belt at his side, will come and stand in front of where the chief 
is sitting by his house, and lean carelessly on his bow, while a conversation such 
as the following may take place, not in a hurried manner, but slowly and 
deliberately :— 


. I am going to leave. 

You are going to leave. 

I am going home by the straight road. 

You are going home by the straight road. 

. I shall sleep at so and so. 

. You will sleep at so and so, 

. We shall see fish there in the streams. 

You will see fish there in the streams, the savalo, fine and fat, my word ! 
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A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 


Fine and fat, my word ! 

You will see pumpkins at the village beyond. 

We shall see, etc., etc. 

You will arrive home by the full of the moon. 

I shall arrive, etc. Perhaps we shall kill a deer on the sandy patch. 
Perhaps you will kill a deer on the sandy patch. 

( With a sudden air of “ well, I must be going”) I am going away. 
Go! 


Government (N.Q. xxxvi).—We may here glance at the principles of socialism 
which are so deeply instilled in the minds of these Indians. Unlike many other 
native tribes who have their chiefs and head men, the Lengua natives rule their 
tives almost exciusively by public opinion. So-called chiefs there are, certainly, 
but a better name for them would be “ Father of the Family.” As far as I know 
there are no rites or ceremonies in this connexion, the most influential man 
naturally taking his place as spokesman or head of the little gathering. The 
chief is also expected to provide for his followers, and in this respect he is more 
like the father of a family than a chief, in the recognized sense of the word. 
A young chief once said to the Superintendent of the South American Mission, 
“Why do you not give me presents? My followers expect me to give them 
things, and I do so; you are my chief, but I find you do not give me any presents.” 
The more intelligence a chief has, the better he is able to provide for his followers 
and to work for their welfare. Should an important question be discussed a chief 
would hardly venture to lay down the law or any particular point where his views 
were likely to be at variance with those of his followers, though he might wish to 
do so; he would find out, by listening to conversation, the wishes of the majority, 
and then carry the matter through as if it was entirely his own idea. A heated 
discussion is almost unknown ; in really serious matters they are very quiet. Only 
twice in four years have I seen what in England weuld be called “a row,” and in 
each case a woman was the subject of dispute. The natives are very much 
attached to each other and to their own country ; in telling the story of “the 
Prodigal Son” to a Christian native, so that he might tell his friends, I found, in 
spite of repeated explanations, that it was impossible to make him understand 
that the elder brother could have been aggrieved by the return of the Prodigal ; 
such an idea would hardly find room in a native’s mind; it would be considered 
such “bad form” by public opinion, that he would not be able to bear the 
disapprobation of his fellows. This feeling is so ingrained in them, that it is 
difficult to get an Indian to compete against others for a prize which is to be 
received by only one. Those who lose feel hurt because they lose, and he who wins 
feels grieved because the others are hurt. Anger there may be, but it is usually 
cloaked over with smooth words; backbiting and slander come afterwards, as for 
instance with the Northern Lenguas or Sanapana who occasionally visit the 
station to trade. They are courteously treated while they stay, but after they 
have gone it is common for an Indian of the district to come in with the tale that 
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“the Sanapanas have been stealing the mandioca or pumpkins out of your garden 
as they passed by.” 

These Indians are a reasoning and reasonable people, if they are treated as 
such. Though one may be angry with them, experience teaches that it is wise to 
keep one’s temper, and a quiet reply with a dash of sarcasm in it has more effect 
than a blustering command; in the latter case the native would properly make 
no open reply, but subsequently would remark to his friends, perhaps with a 
smile, “he is cross, he is angry,” and he would probably be advised to 
visit the next village for a day or two. Should a native be dismissed for 
incapacity it is always well to give him a comforting reason for it; to suggest 
that his garden at home needs weeding, or that his father and mother are longing 
to see him again. 

Musie (N.Q. xli).—Chaco Indians are decidedly unmusical as we understand 
music, being quite unable to follow the simplest tunes. They have, however, 
droning chants of their own,! and a few instruments with a range of only two or 
three notes. One isa round flat whistle (Plate XLI, 2,3), which is worn around the 
neck (Fig. 1) ; it has a hole at the top which is held to the lips, while the thumb 
and fore-finger make the notes from two side holes. A kind of flute is also used, 
made of bamboo or bone; as well as a small rough kind of violin, made from a 
single block of wood, with one string of horse-hairs and a bow (Plate XLI, 1). 

The wind instrument of cow’s horn, figured in Plate XLI, 4, is used mostly by 
the Suhin, Tédthli, and Western Lenguas, and either with or without the reed 
mouth-piece which is shown in the figure. Some Indians can blow the horn, 
which is used for signalling in the open country, without inserting a reed. Those, 
on the other hand, who cannot maiage the horn by itself, insert the reed in order 
to produce the sound. To the Indian, therefore, the reed seems to be rather a 
makeshift than an improvement. 

Language (N.Q. xliii)—The Lengua language is of the polysynthetic order and 
is of the same general formation and character of expression as the above 


1 In the two examples which follow I can vouch for the words ; for I have often recited 
them to the natives to their satisfaction. The chant has its musical intervais, but they are 
too vague and irregular to be reproduced in our notation. 


1. Lengua chant, at Maning dance (from a 2. Lengua chant, at the Maning dance, 
Suhin source). The word hiwerkla, upon from a Suhin, or Té6é6thli source. 
which much stress is laid, means “ moon” in Hé-ni-a-a 
Suhin. Hé-ni-a-A 

Hé e ni Hé-ni-a-di-i 
Hé a hani ya Hé-ni-a-Ai-i 
Hé a hani ya Ha-ée-ni-a-ai-i 
Hé ai ni He-é-ni-a-fis-a-4 
Hé a hani ya Hé-ni-a-4 
Hé a hani hiuerkla Hé-ni-a-4 
Hé a héni héia Hé-e-ni-a-ai-i 
Hé a héni héia Ha-é-ni-a-tis-a-4 
( Repeat.) ( Repeat.) 
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mentioned tribes, though in all of them the tongue itself is different, and it 
is impossible to class them as dialects one of the other. They do not readily 
incorporate foreign words into their language, being in this respect unlike other 
native races, who with a turn of the tongue will make an English word their own. 
To a New Zealander, for instance, a kettle immediately becomes a ketara, but to a 
Lengua it always remains mithing chischama-yingmin, “a thing to boil water in.” 
To a Maori, horse is hotho, but a Lengua calls it yatnathling or yat-napothling, “like 
a tapir,” this animal being the nearest approach to a horse that he had known 
before its importation by the Spaniards. 

For the numerals see below (Arithmetic, N.Q. 1x). 

History (N.Q. xlv).—With regard to the origin of these Indians, they 
themselves say that they come from the north-west, and their superstitions rather 
point in that direction, for the witch-doctors in the West are said to be more 
powerful than their own. And in the wearing of their blankets and string bags 
some connection may be found with those Indians who were known to be 
subject to the dominion of the Incas four hundred years ago, for bags almost 
identical in pattern and texture have been found in ancient graves in Peru; and 
the Indians in the West, at least the two tribes there with whom I have come in 
contact, are able to weave much better blankets than the Lenguas. But any 
statement with regard to their erigin must of necessity be most indefinite, for they 
have no tradition of the past for more than a man’s lifetime ; and leave no 
monuments by which to trace their history. 

Archeology (N.Q. xlvi).—It is said that a part of the district now inhabited 
by the Lenguas was at one time occupied by another race called Paiagua, or 
“ people of the river,” and this is corroborated by the discovery of stone axes and 
pottery, the presence of which can only be accounted for by the natives, by the 
theory that the pottery belongs to spirits or ghost people, and that the stones fell 
from Heaven. 

Hunting (N.Q. xlviii).—The bow and arrow are the principal weapons; and 
since civilization has brought hoop-iron within their reach, iron arrow-heads are 
commo: ; these, with their stiff bows, which require a strong arm to use with 
proper effect, have great penetration. The iron arrow-head (PI. XL, 7) is fixed into 
a wooden socket (b) which in its turn has a point to be inserted into a bamboo 
shaft (c) bound to prevent splitting. The old wooden barbed arrow-heads (Pl. XL, 
8) which are still extensively made and used, need, of course, no socket. The two 
feathers are always fixed with a slight curve, which gives the effect of a screw, 
and is quite sufficient to make the arrow spin in its passage through the air. It is 
difficult to say if this is done purposely, or whether the idea has been handed 
down till it has become an invariable custom. Most arrows have barbs, but I met 
an Indian who was traveiling in a part of the country where he thought he might 
chance to meet an enemy and he had provided himself with a bundle of arrows 
without barbs, saying they were for his enemies. If this proves to be the usual 
custom, as it well may be, it speaks well for their considerate dispositions. Blunt 
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headed arrows (Plate XXXIX, 2; XL, 6) are also used, for small birds, by the 
boys, who begin to handle their little bows and arrows at three or four years of age. 

The boys also use a kind of sling-bow, or pellet-bow (Plate XX XIX, 1). 

Traps are sometimes used for foxes, and string snares for the rhea. 

In hunting the rhea, the natives almost always provide themselves with 
a large bundle of grass or creepers with which they envelop their head and 
shoulders. Without this precaution they could seldom get near enough for an 
accurate shot, but with it the ostrich appears not to notice the approach of the 
hunter. Dogs are much used in hunting. 

Poison for arrows may be known, but is not in general use. 

Training of Animals (N.Q. \xii).—All kinds of wild animals are tamed when 
caught young, but generally revert to their wild state at maturity. 

Infanticide (N.Q. lvi) is quite common among the Lenguas; an interval of 
seven or eight years being always observable between children of the same family. 
Not only are babies, which are born in this interval, immediately killed, but 
abortion is also practised. The reasons for this are obvious from the Indian’s 
point of view. 

The woman has the hard work of carrying food from garden and field, and all 
the transport to do; the Lenguas are a nomadic race (p. 281), and their frequent 
moves often entail journeys of from ten to twenty miles a day, the woman carrying 
all the household furniture, pots, water jars, wool and skins in a large net bag on 
her back with a supporting string round the forehead. In one hand she carries a 
palm-digger (which is a bar of iron sharpened at one end, used for getting at the 
tops of young palms), sometimes a reed mat, which is used as a roof, occasionally a 
cat, a fowl, or some other tame animal, and seated on the top, the baby. The man 
walks in front, carrying nothing but his bow and arrows, for he is the food 
provider on the journey, and custom allows his freedom from all impedimenta, 
although he sometimes gives his little boy a lift. Travelling with natives under 
these circumstances, one is forced to the conclusion that it would be impossible for 
a mother to have more than one young child to carry and to care for. 

The Lenguas are also extremely socialistic, and public opinion on the subject 
of a screaming child at night is very much the same as among civilized races: 
while it is customary to suckle children till five or six years of age. 

Again, the child of a girl whose first marriage is not a success, and whose 
husband deserts her, is generally killed at birth, the mother feeling that it is the 
man’s part of married life to provide meat for them both, and failing the food 
provider she does not care to be burdened with a child, who may also prevent her 
from procuring a second husband. 

It is also possible that medicine men and the head men of a family may have 
some idea of regulating the population to suit the existing food supply of their 
particular district. These are the probable reasons for infanticide, though there may 
be more remote causes of which the Indians prefer to keep strangers in ignorance. 

Burials (N.Q. lviii)—As death approaches, a kind of stupor seems generally 
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co overcome the sufferer, and as Indians are unwilling that death should actually 
take place after dark, the dying man’s end is sometimes purposely hastened by 
suffocation. This seems cruel, but I believe it is done out of supposed kindness to 
the victim. When death is due to causes which they cannot understand, and 
which they therefore attribute to some foreign witch-doctor or yihothma, the body is 
mutilated at death; the stomach being cut open, and a stone being inserted, 
together with some charred bones. This is supposed to secure the victim’s revenge, 
by killing the offending witch- doctor. 

I have only seen one burial, that of a little girl nine or ten years’ old, 
Dysentery was the cause of death, which took place about midday. I was away 
at the time, and though she was mutilated in the manner described, I did not see 
the process. She had been carried by her father to a shady spot under some trees 
about half-a-mile from the house, and when I arrived, was laid down on her right 
side, covered over with a new apron of red-and-white check-pattern. I uncovered 
the face for a moment to see if she were really dead, but made no further exami- 
nation, for I did not wish to hurt the feelings of the parents, who—especially the 
father—had been very kind to her during her illness, and I am quite sure that 
anything they may have done to her was done according to their ideas of kindness. 
I was surprised that they should have buried her with the new cotton wrapper, for 
they must have valued it considerably. The ground was very hard, and the grave 
was dug under a tree, 18 inches or 2 feet deep, with room enough for the 
child to lie on her side in a slightly doubled- 1p position with the knees drawn up. 
When they had filled in some of the earth, there was evidently a proposal to kill 
the child’s favourite dog for interment above her, but in deference to my presence 
it was not done. I believe it was not killed afterwards. A woman who was 
sitting near produced a ball of wax, and stuck a few snake’s teeth in it, with the 
remark, “ We will take care of our friends”; this was placed by the grave-side, 
but whether it was put in afterwards or not I am unable to say. The child’s skins, 
petticoats, and other effects were afterwards burnt close by, and no mound or mark 
was made to show the position of the grave. 

Arithmetic (N.Q. 1x).—The Lenguas can count without much difficulty up to 
twenty, using, of course, their fingers and toes. Beyond that comes “ many,” and 
if a very large number is required, “ the hairs of the head ” are called into requi- 
sition. Zhlama “one,” and anit “two,” are apparently root words ; the rest appear 
to depend upon them, and on the hands. Antanthlama, for “ three,’ appears to be 
made by these two words joined (8 = 2 + 1). our is “two sides alike.” 

Five :—*“ One hand.” 

Sia :—* Arrived at the other hand one.” 

Seven :—* Arrived at the other hand two,” and so on. 

Ten :-—“ Finished the hands.” 

Eleven :—* Arrived at the foot one.” 

Siateen :—“ Arrived at the other foot one.” 


Z'wenty :—“ Finished the feet.” 
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Games (N.Q. lxvii).—Several games appear to be universal among these tribes. 
A characteristic game, represented in Plate XX XVIII, 1, is called “ Hastawa,” and 
is much on the same principle as our race-games played with dice. About twenty 
holes are scooped out in a semi-circle on the ground, about 4 to 6 inches .ong and 
4 inches apart. One round hole deeper than the rest is in the centre, and this 
represents a well or deep stream of water, in which the players may be “ drowned ” 
and so put out of the game. The dice are four pieces of wood, round on one side 
and flat on the other. Two are held in each hand, and brought smartly together, and 
then are swept off the under hand on to a smooth piece of hide. Even numbers, 
flat or round, score variously, and allow another throw ; odd numbers give the next 
man his turn. The scoring is done by means of arrows stuck in the holes, and as 
they are not good at counting, this part of the game appears rather complicated to 
an observer. But to the players it appears fascinating (though only indulged in at 
one season ef the year) for the sibilant “ Ads-” of the players and the click of the 
dice as they toss them down may be heard for hours together. An element of 
gambling is apparent in this game, for beads, and other small articles of apparel, 
frequently change hands. I believe that this game is meant to represent a war 
party on a raiding expedition, for little bits of wood or stick, placed in several of 
the small holes, are said to be “gardens” or patches of mandioca, pumpkins, or 
potatoes, which are supposed to be destroyed by the enemy, who plays himself into 
one of the holes and throws out the contents. The players take sides, and the rule 
is to proceed from one end to the other of the row of holes and back again. 

The game of hockey appears to be indigenous amongst them, but it is hard to 
discover any rules in the general scramble for the ball. I have seen a goal at each 
end, composed of a pile of sticks heaped up, and as many as forty men playing in 
one game, among the Suhin. 

With their turn of thought, one could hardly expect complicated rules among 
these Indians, for the idea of keen rivalry or competition seems to find no place in 
their ideas except in wrestling, at which boys and men are very adept. 

A sort of battledore-and-shuttlecock is played by the children, who use their 
hands for the bat; the shuttlecock is a doubled-up wisp of corn-cob leaves, tightly 
tied round to form a knob, with the loose ends cut square, and two or three long 
rhea feathers inserted. These will carry a longer distance than our Badminton 
shuttlecock. 

Tops are known and used, but whether they are indigenous or not it is hard 
to say. The doll shown in Pl. XL, 4, is merely a small unaltered bone dressed up 
in rags. 

Chaco Indians are very fond of feasts, and any occasional abundance in their 
food supply is eagerly welcomed as an excuse for one. 

Dances form a prominent part in these feasts, and of these dances there are 
four or five different classes— 

(1) That called Kyaiya is the most common. It generally commences at sun- 
set, lasting through the night, and the next day and night, and concluding at the 
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following dawn. The Kyaiya, which gives the name to the feast, is a gourd rattle. 
When once started the rattle is supposed not to stop till the feast is over. Mere 
amusement is connected with this feast, and no superstition, as far as is known. 
The men stand round in a ring and sway their bodies with a slight motion, as they 
beat time with the rattles, while the chanting chorus rises and falls. The women 
join in occasionally, dancing behind with their hands on the men’s belts. 

(2) The women also have a separate dance of their own, where they appear 
to protect a young girl from evil spirits, who twine in and out, in line, uttering 
shrill cries (Pl. XXX VII, 1; XXXVIII, 2). The boys who represent these evil 
spirits are dressed up in rhea-feathers, and wear a bag over their head. 

(3) The Yanmana is a long feast at which marriages are contracted and 
during which all the other dances may take place. 

(4) The Wainkya is so called from the “ Wainkya,” or pot, which, converted 
into a drum by means of a piece of leather tightly stretched over it, is beaten like 
a drum throughout this particular feast. 

(5) The Maning (= “ circle”) is a series of short song-dances which may take 
place at either of the above. For the songs at the maning dance, see above 
p. 293 n. 

Contact with Civilized Races (N.Q. |xxiv)—It is too soon yet to comment 
definitely on the effect of civilization or. the Lengua Indians. In many ways 
they are undoubtedly open to good influences. Morality, for instance, which 
is generally so low in native races, is with them so high that they compare favour- 
ably v. .. all but the higher class of the civilized Spanish-speaking population, 
their neighbours over the river. Of course there is room for improvement, but in 
teaching, for instance, that a man should only have one wife, we are emphasizing 
their own unwritten law or custom. At the station of the South American 
Missionary Society, a marked improvement is observa in the manners and 
behaviour of the Indians who are resident there. They become open and frank, 
clean and smart in their dress, quick to learn and dependable. 

It is not to be expected that their nomadic habits would be cast off in a day: 
a generation would be short in which to effect such a change, and it is found wise 
when they get restless, or dull, after a month or so of continued settled occupation, 
to change their work, or to let them visit their friends fora time. They are not 
encouraged at the mission stations to alter their style of dress, though they them- 
selves are delighted to throw off their heavy woollen blankets, and to don 
European shirts and trousers. Yet these do not become them so well, and are less 
healthy. Indeed, the wearing of the left-off clothing of Paraguayans becomes a 
source of actual danger to them, on account of infectious diseases, from which, 
among themselves, they are remarkably free. Those Indians who go and live at 
the “ Coast,” as the banks of the great Paraguay River are called, are brought in 
contact with that debased form of civilization which everywhere obtains on the 
borders of a new country, and rapidly give way before its evil influence. Drink, 
of course, in the form of the common cane-rum, plays havoc amongst them. 
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Missionaries are sometimes blamed for penetrating into new countries, but 
their influence for good on the natives amongst whom they have settled in the 
Chaco, when these are compared with the raw material, or with those who are often 
met with in the town, cannot for one moment be doubted. Yet at the same time 
it must be confessed that by their very good works they have placed an obstacle in 
their own path, and in that of the future welfare of their converts. Fifteen years 
ago no Paraguayans would enter the Chaco, unless well armed and in large 
numbers. Now you may travel in all parts unarmed, and alone, if you wish it, 
with only native companions. In consequence of this, which is the effect of the 
British missions, the country is. now being filled up rapidly with Paraguayan 
settlers, who have but a poor influence on the native life and character. 

The Paraguayan Government having sold every acre of land in their part of 
the Chaco, there is no provision whatever for Indian reserves, and an Indian has 
no more social rights, until he is baptized, than a tiger or other wild beast, and this 
is the light in which he is generally looked upon in South America. 

The British public does not appear to sympathize with the combination of 
Industrial with Missionary work, and seems to consider that the Gospel alone 
should be sufficient enlightenment to enable an Indian to find his level in the daily 
increasing strife of race and creed. But to an unbiassed observer it is evident 
that if no means can be taken to prevent the increasing influx of a debased form 
of civilization whose chief agent is rum, it will not be many generations before 
there are no more Chaco Indians to discuss. 


*,* Plates XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII, XXXVIII and XXXIX, 1, are from blocks 
kindly lent by the South American Missionary Society. 
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THE NATIVE TRIBES OF MANIPUR. 
By T. C. Hopson. 
[PrEsENTED 10rH DecEemBER, 1901.] 


MANIPUR is the foreign, the Hindustani name for the country which the people 
themselves call the Meithei Lei-pak, the broad land of the Meitheis. The Burmese 
call it Kathay or Kassay, while the Bengalis and Assamese call it Moglai— 
a variant on its Naga name Mekli or Mekri. 

The Meitheis themselves have—since their conversion to Hinduism—put 
forward a claim to descent from Arjun, one of the Pandavas, who once visited 
the valley and, like many a foreigner since, married a woman of the country 
who became the ancestress of the race. In support of this claim they point to 
an obscure passage in the Mahabharat. We may safely reject this claim because 
their own records prove that prior to the advent of Hindu missionaries in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Meitheis were very much what the 
hillmen are to-day, only with a greater amount of material civilization and 
culture. The language is unmistakably allied, and that closely, to the Chin, 
Lusei, Kuki dialects. The people are in feature of the Mongoloid type and in 
no way resemble the Aryan or Aryanised peoples of Hindustan.1| Among all the 
hill tribes in State is current a tradition which declares the Kuki to be descended 
from the eldest of three brothers. The youngest brother is the ancestor of the 
Manipuris and the descendants of the middle brother are the Nagas. In one or 
two Tangkhul villages, side by side with this tradition, I have heard a story 
which brings the Nagas from the valley whence they emigrated to the hills 
because they found the heat and the mosquitoes quite unbearable. 

Among all primitive peoples the holder of the kingly office is a person of 
the greatest importance and interest. I hope to show that Manipur is no 
exception to this rule, and my notes will mainly deal with the mysterious and 
interesting ideas and ceremonies connected with the position of the king in 
Manipur. The word for king itself (Mingthou) seems to mean “the person who 
may do the thing he will, and is a very apt word to use of a being who is regarded 
and addressed as one but little inferior to the gods themselves. 

I do not know, and I have not been able to discover, when or by whom was 
started the belief that the rule of succession to the throne of Manipur was that 
of brother succeeding to brother. The records disclose a very different state of — 
things. If there was any rule at all, it was that of primogeniture, modified very 
considerably by the theory that might is right. There is, however, a good deal of 
interesting mystery about the succession of Garib Nawaz or Pamheiba, whose 


' For physical measurements of the Meitheis (Mitais, Maithais) see Waddell, Journ. As. 
Soc, Bengal, \xix, Pt. iii, p. 114 (Calcutta, 1901).—[Eb.] 
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predecessor was Churai Rongba, who coquetted with Hinduism and finally reverted 
to his pristine creed. It is said that in a dream or from a prophecy Churai 
Rongba learnt that he was destined to be slain by his own son. He determined 
to avoid his fate if possible, and therefore whenever one of his wives presented 
him with a son and heir, the babe was promptly put out of the way. It fell out 
that the principal Rani was delivered of a son at a time when the Raja was away 
on an expedition. A stillborn child—a boy—the son of one of the Raja’s slaves, 
was shown to the world as the royal babe, and the living infant was stealthily 
conveyed by night to a Naga village in the hills, where it was reared. In the course 
of time, Churai Rongba discovered that he had a living heir. He then invited all 
the Naga children of the age of his son, to look on at some boat races. They 
were treacherously massacred, but the young prince somehow managed to 
escape. A little later, Churai Rongba came across his son, and, struck by the 
lad’s intelligence and courage, all unwittingly made him one of his personal 
attendants. Pambheiba then heard of the prophecy and of his royal origin, and 
succeeded in killing or some say accidentally and in ignorance killed his father 
when they were out hunting together. Pamheiba, too, was in his turn killed by 
his son Ugut Shah. The Naga village Maikel, which in this tradition is said to 
have afforded shelter to the prince, was given the privilege of precedence above 
all other Naga villages on the day when the great annual Naga sports are held, as 
a reward for their protection and help. This village has a monumental stone 
which they say marks the place whence the common ancestor of the Nagas, the 
Manipuris and the Kukis, emerged from the darkness below. _ 

An educated Manipuri once told me when we were discussing this story that 
there was another legend that the son of Pakhongba, the snake king, the semi- 
divine ancestor of the royal clan, unwittingly killed his father, mistaking him for 
a snake. For this reason, the taint of parricide clings ever to the royal house of 
Manipur. Among the Tangkhul Nagas, when a son marries, his parents and the 
rest of the family have to move out from the old house and build themselves a 
house somewhere else. This rule too applies to the succession of certain hereditary 
village offices which are now-a-days sacerdotal rather than regal. 

On the restoration of Gurusham, the representative of the lineage of Garib 
Nawaz, it was found necessary to associate with him in the kingly office his 
younger brother Jai Singh, because, so tradition says, Gurusham was a cripple and 
therefore not altogether fit to exercise royal functions which then as now include 
a good deal which in more elaborate societies are reserved for the priest. 

The coronation of the Raja of Manipur is by all accounts an imposing and 
interesting affair. There are in Manipur seven clans, four of which own kings, 
titles even now of considerable dignity but historically survivals from the time 
when these clans still preserved their independence. The Angom Ningthou, or 
king of the Angoms, is generally, by some accounts he must be, a relative by 
marriage of the Meithei Ningthou, and custom demands that his coronation shall 
precede that of the Raja by a few days. 
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The Raja and his Rani go to their coronation clad in a costume which, but for 
the greater sumptuousness of the royal apparel, is that of the Kabui Nagas. The 
Raja is always attended by one or two Manipuris wearing Naga costume, and in 
the royal enclosure is a house built in Naga fashion. The state head-dress is 
adorned with a protuberance somewhat like the curious horn into which the 
Marring Nagas wind their hair. Wrestlers, too, when performing before the Raja 
(and only then) wear a pagri done up in this curious way. 

To return to the coronat‘on ceremony. With great solemnity the Raja 
passes between two massive stone dragons which stood (they stand no more) in 
front of the coronation house. Somewhere inside this building was a mysterious 
chamber containing a pipe which led, so men saic, to the depths of a cavern 
below where dwells the snake god, the deified ancestor of the royal family. The 
prosperity and length of the Raja’s reign were believed to depend upon the 
length of time he could manage to sit upon the pipe enduring the fiery breath of 
his forefather in the place below. His troubles were not over with this ordeal, 
for outside were gathered the soothsayers and wise men of the country, who 
carefully watched where and on what stones he trod as he passed out. Thus they 
knew the fortune of the reign. 

In Manipur they have a noteworthy system of keeping count of the years, 
Each year is named after some man, who—for a consideration—undertakes to bear 
the fortune good or bad of the year. If the year be good, if there be no pestilence 
and a good harvest, he gets presents from all sorts of people, and I remember 
hearing that in 1898, when the cholera was at its worst, a deputation came to the 
Political Agent and asked him to punish the name giver, as it was obvious that he 
was responsible for the epidemic. In former times he would have got into trouble. 
Sometimes a special ceremony was observed by which a criminal obtained a 
remission of his punishment by taking upon himself the sins of the Raja. A large 
scaffold was erected and on the upper story the Raja and Rani bathed. Below sat 
the criminal and his wife receiving the royal ablutions. After the bathing 
operations were finished the pair below were given the old soiled raiment of the 
purified people above, and these carried with them the sins and the guilt of the 
royal consciences. 

In Manipur the prosperity of all classes depends on the strength and the 
regularity of the rainfall, and we find, therefore, that in the valley and in the hills 
there are many rites and ceremonies to secure a proper rainfall. In Manipur 
where Hinduism prevails, despite the prolonged existence of the earlier religious 
system, we find rain ceremonies with Brahmins as the chief agents, and other more 
primitive ceremonies at which the representatives of the primitive religion preside. 
Indeed, I have found that whenever we find a ceremony exclusively in the hands 
of the mazbas or pibas, the ministrants of the earlier system, we have to deal with 
a survival from pre-Hindu times. Where rain is wanted, 108 girls milk 108 cows 
in the temple of Govindji, the incarnation of Krishna most popular in Manipur. 
If this fails, the women throw their dhan-pounders into the nearest pool, and at the 
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dead of night take their clothes off and plough. These are ceremonies known in 
India, in Behar, where too, as in Manipur and among the Kabui Nagas, men 
perfectly nude wander about at night allowing themselves the widest extravagance 
in the way of abusive language that oriental imagination can run to. 

Surely the rain-gods that sleep or are careless of mankind will listen to these 
tales of woe; but if these artifices fail, the Raja, almost a deified person himself, 
and the descendant of a semi-divine hero king, must play his part and save his 
people. He may, like the common herd, attempt to move the obdurate powers to 
pity his sorrow and inglorious nakedness. He may lead a procession to Nong- 
maiching, the great hill that rises sheer and steep from the plains east of the 
capital, where he must perform a magic rain-compelling rite, transferring water 
from one spot to another and worshipping a quaint stone which is believed to have 
a mysterious connection with the rain, and according to imaginative people is 
shaped like an umbrella. Every year a great procession worships at this hill, but 
its special efficacy depends upon the presence of the Raja. Etiquette requires that 
a special vocabulary should be used in addressing the Raja, who is in all matters 
regarded assemi-divine. His children are all called sena or golden, an adjective of 
great sanctity, and even his grand-children are called the god-like. 

The Meitheis are divided into seven exogamous clans, and there is a good deal 
of evidence to show that at least three clans have disappeared. The head of the 
clan enjoys a peculiar position. He performs acts of worship on behalf of the clan, 
and represents it in all matters that pertain to the jurisdiction of the greater gods, 
not Hindu deities, but the great nature gods of the older religion. The head of the 
- family manages the relations with the lesser deities, while the head of the house 
looks after the interests of the house god. Before a sacrifice of any sort the piba, 
or head of the clan, must become spiritually pure. Vexatious, indeed, are the 
many restrictions to which he must submit. All the clans worship a tribal deity 
who is very obviously the eponymous ancestor. Each of these tribal deities has 
his special flower, fruit, fish, and animal, which (and no others of their kind) are 
acceptable offerings. 

There is a tabu object toeach clan. In one case only is it an animal. In two 
cases each it is a fish or a bird or a vegetable object. Should any member of the 
clan touch the forbidden object, he is supposed to become speedily afflicted with 
some mysterious disease. Special tabus can be created. A man once fell from 
a mango tree and was killed. The piba of his clan then declared that particular 
tree to be “sacred” to his clansmen, and none of them ever now come near it. 
Near Imphal, the capital, are two fine peepul trees, beneath which, according to 
tradition, lie the bones of the Moirang tribesmen who fell in the great decisive 
battle which nearly five centuries ago terminated their struggle with the Meitheis. 
No man of the Moirang tribe will, to this day, dare to walk between them. 

All the passes over the hills to Manipur are crowned with abodes of the 
hill-spirits, who protect and help the weary traveller. Manipuris as well as Nagas 
deem it wrong to pass these spots without laying an offering of rice, or occasionally 
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a pice or two, upon the stone which marks the abode of the spirit. They regard as 
very sacred the groves of trees, which here and there are found on the top of bare 
knolls. Many a tale is told of the malignant spirits that dwell in the deep pools 
of rivers. There is a profound belief in vampires—hing chabis—things that, as the 
name shows, eat live people, and dwell in dark secluded glades. The Manipuris 
attacl. great importance to omens, dreams, and soothsaying of all sorts. Great 
reverence is paid to the Maibis, women who are specially devoted to the worship of 
Pakhongba, the snake personification of the apotheosised ancestor of the royal clan. 
When the snake appears in a tiny shape, all is well with the State. His head is 
golden in colour and is shaped like that of a bird. 

Excluding the Brahmins as the priests of a foreign cult, we find that the 
sphere of influence of the piba, the head of the clan, is strictly religious and sharply 
separated from that of the mazba, who deals only with the magical side of the 
supernatural and is often a specialist, having become the doctor of the community. 
I regard it as probable that in former times some form of ancestor worship was 
practised in Manipur. The records say that the conversion of Garib Nawaz to 
Hinduism was followed by the exhumation and cremation of the bones of his 
ancestors. Is it possible that the Manipuris are, in a way, right when they say he 
did this because he revered his ancestors, and was convinced that, although they 
had not known Hinduism in their lives, they had yet a chance of immortality in 
the Hindu heaven if their pious descendant were to dispose of their remains in the 
Hindu fashion. 

The Naga tribes in Manipur are all divided into exogamous groups which are 
said to derive their origin from brothers or near relatives, the eponymous ancestors 
of the khel or group. Relationship is reckoned by male agnatic descent and the 
rule of exogamy is strictly followed. 

When a child is born, both parents remain in seclusion and are considered 
unclean for a period which varies from five days to a month. Some tribes insist 
on a longer period of seclusion when the child is a boy or for the first-born child 
whatever its sex. It is generally usual to give a child a name, some sort of a 
name (not necessarily or by any means the name which it is to bear through life), 
as soon as it is born, because a child without a name is particularly liable to be 
annexed by some wandering homeless spirit, of which there are plenty about. 
One tribe, the Marrings, does not give individual or particular names to the 
children, but has a rule by which the eldest son is called Moba, the second son 
Tewa and so on, girls as well as boys having names fixed for them by the priority 
of their birth. Nicknames from some personal peculiarity serve to distinguish 
them, but if at any time in later life the parents fancy a special name for a child, 
they may change the name if they can afford to provide a mithun and thirty jars 
of rice beer with free rations of salt and rice for the entertainment of the whole 
community. Sometimes the luck of the name proposed for a child is ascertained 
by consulting omens or by having regard to the parent’s dreams. 

Among all the tribes, it is customary for the husband to pay a price for his 
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bride to her parents. Sometimes the price is fixed by custom, but among the 
Kukis the rank and status of the bride’s family are factors of considerable 
importance in fixing the lady’s price. Should a couple run away together, some, 
but not many tribes, insist on turning them out of the village altogether, but in 
most cases they are only forbidden to enter the house of the girl’s parents until 
the price has been paid together with something extra by way of fine. 

Among the Kukis and Tangkhul Nagas is found what may be regarded as a 
survival from the times when women were systematically captured and made the 
wives of their captors. The bride is escorted to the bridegroom’s village by a 
posse of young men of her clan or tribe. They meet and wrestle with the 
champions of the bridegroom’s village. They believe that the longevity of the 
bride and bridegroom depends on the success of their friends in this friendly 
contest. There are other villages which observe this custom, but only when the 
bride comes from another village, never when she comes from a different group in 
the same village. In the case of the Kukis and the Kabui Nagas, when a man’s 
wife dies, he has to pay her parents or their heirs a fixed sum which is called the 
price of her bones. This price is the same in amount as that originally given at 
the time of the marriage. 

When the eldest of a family of brothers dies, leaving a widow, the Kukis 
make the younger brother marry her, but the elder brother may not take the 
vidow of his younger brother. 

All the hill tribes bury their dead, but in the case of a Raja or specially great 
and influential man, the Kukis have a rather unusual method of disposing of the 
body. They place the body in a hollowed trunk of a tree, plaster it carefully 
with mud, then carry it thrice round the village, and then, amid the wailings of 
the women, the noise of gongs, cymbals, horns and guns, deposit the box upon a 
machan or raised stage. To dispose of the products of decomposition, they insert 
a bamboo pipe leading from the box to the earth. After a month or so, they 
wrap the bones and skull in a new cloth and bury them. Provision has always to 
be made for the comfort of the deceased in the world hereafter. In earlier times 
slaves were put to death, nowadays fat animals only are slain. The clothes worn 
by the man in life, his weapons and implements, are buried with him. There is 
never the same degree of elaboration in the funeral ceremonies of women as in 
those of the men. 

Special rules exist for the burial of special cases of death. Women who die 
in, or from the effects of childbirth, those who are slain by an enemy, or are 
killed by a wild beast, or who die far from their home, of cholera or some disease 
or who chance to fall from a tree and are killed, are regarded as peculiarly 
unfortunate in their deaths as the manner of their end betokens that they owe 
their fate to the hostility of some powerful and malignant spirit. The graves of 
the dead who die in the ways I have enumerated, are dug by a special class of 
people, sometimes only by the oldest men and women, and in some cases only by 
the near male relatives. Their graves, too, are nearly always apart and away from 
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the graves of the ordinary dead. Among the Tangkhuls, when a man is killed by 
a tiger, they kill a hunting dog and put a sharpened thorn and a strong spear in 
the grave, that the deceased may have a helper and weapons to defend himself if 
he should chance to meet with a spirit tiger on his way to heaven. In another 
case, for three nights after the burial of a man who has been killed by a tiger, his 
brother or some near male relative keeps watch and ward over the grave, lest the 
tiger come. A man, too, who has been killed in war is buried outside the village 
on the side opposite that where his enemies live. 

If a woman dies in childbirth, and the child survives, it is or was customary 
among the Kabui Nagas and among the Kuki Lusei tribes to bury the living 
infant with the mother because the child is so obviously possessed by an evil spirit 
that its instant removal is necessary. 

Among several of these tribes is found the custom of secluding for a period the 
inmates of a house where an animal has had young or has died. The period of 
seclusion varies greatly, as a rule it is most for a cow and least fora dog. Nearly 
all of them treat the cat with some respect, at least when a cat dies, it is wrapped 
up in a cloth and buried amid lamentations in a grave dug for it by the old 
women. 

There are many interesting prohibitions, ordinances, and regulations among 
the hill-folk. There is one village, once the powerful head of a very large group, 
which believes itself to be descended from a lady of a porcine figure. It, and the 
villages subordinate to it, are therefore forbidden to eat of the pig. The Tangkhuls 
never eat goat in their own villages, because they think they would run the 
imminent risk of madness, and all sorts of illness. Indeed, more than once have 
I been told that they look on goats and their kids as very human. These are 
general prohibitions, but there are special rules for classes of persons, and for 
individual cases as well. The scale of diet allowed by custom to the ghennabura or 
religious head of the village is always extremely limited. The savoury dog, the 
tomato, the murghi, are forbidden to him. Unmarried girls are not allowed to eat 
dog, or in some cases the male of any kind of animal, while nobody knows the 
awful misfortunes that await the woman who when about to become a mother 
should eat bear. Ifa man is wealthy enough to feast his whole village, and erect 
a memorial stone, he is entitled to become subject to the same dietary disabilities 
as the ghennabura. He wears the same special clothes, and for the space of a year 
at least he must not use a drinking horn, but must take his daily drink from a 
bamboo cup. So is it that there, as here, there are penalties on greatness. 

All sorts of things cause these periods of seclusion to occur. If the village is 
burnt, if they lose a member of the village in some remarkable way, if a woman 
dies in childbirth, or if there be an epidemic of sickness, the ghennabura orders the 
village gates to be shut. In fact, whenever an event occurs which interests or 
alarms the community as a whole, especially if it be explicable only as a 
manifestation of some supernatural influence, a period of seclusion is necessary. 
The village gates are shut and all strangers, who at the time happen to be inside 
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the village, are necessarily refused egress. If by inadvertence a man should 
violate any one of the many rules that must be observed on these occasions, he has 
to pay a fine, generally to provide a substantial repast for the village elders. 

The ghennabura of a Naga village has a good deal of indirect authority, in 
virtue of his power to close the village and to declare a ghenna. There are of 
course annual festivals, when the stranger that is within the gates may not go 
forth, and the friend that is without must stay outside. These are festivals 
connected with the crops—before the rice is sown, when the blades appear, and as 
harvest thanksgiving. Drunkenness and unusual licence characterize these scenes. 
Among the Tangkhuls we find a curious custom. Before the crop is sown, and 
when it is reaped, the boys and girls have a tug-of-war with a tough rope of twisted 
creeper. Great jars of rice beer are set ready, and the severity of their ordinary 
morality is broken by a night of unbridled licence. The Kabuis, however, insist 
upon the strictest chastity on these occasions, most especially from the ghennaburas, 
who as among the other tribes have to sow first, to reap first, and always take the 
omens on behalf of the village. The Kabuis, I may explain, live in permanent 
villages, but subsist on jhum cultivation. There is a regular sequence which 
determines the fields and areas to be cultivated year by year, but in spite of this 
the omens are always carefully taken. 

The two ghennaburas in clean clothes sit opposite one another holding twigs of 
cane in their hands. When the twigs begin to turn, they declare where and in 
what direction the cultivation is to be. There are many ways of taking omens. 
Some people break eggs, and from the resultant mess declare the prospects of the 
harvest. Others kill a fowl and watch the convulsive struggles of its feet in its 
death agony. If the right foot crosses over the left all will be well. I have seen 
omens taken by splitting a leaf, and by cutting chips off a piece of bamboo. Some 
Nagas foretell the success of an intended hunting expedition by their success in 
kicking small flat stones on to the top of a bigger stone. There is of course a 
profound belief in dreams as affording distinct unerring indications of the intentions 
of Providence. 

In general they regard the future world as very similar to this. The 
Tangkhul who ‘can afford it always kills a buffalo at his father’s funeral because 
the God who keeps the gates of Heaven appears to have had enough of the 
amiable Tangkhul, and endeavours to keep the gates shut against them. The 
buffalo, of course, butts the gates open and lets the deceased and the expectant 
crowd of other souls in, That explains why they never or very rarely kill a pig 
at a funeral. It is a tiresome animal to manage, and is as likely as not to wander 
off with its master and owner to some very undesirable spot. They say that if a 
man has been brave and courageous in this life, he is welcomed in the after world 
by those who have gone before, but the coward is met with groans and jeers. The 
Tangkhuls are most precise in the localisation of their heaven. The way to it 
leads up the steep spurs and over the mighty crest of Sirohi-furar, a peak that 
dominates the scenery of their country. 
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~ They are particular to see that the cloth that is buried with the body 
intendéd as a present for the God of Heaven is not torn and is thus distinguished 
from the property of the deceased. If a Tangkhul’s parents predecease - him, | 
when he dies, in his grave are put a flask of rice beer and a plate “ rice to be 
given to his parents when he meets them. ; 5: 

The Eastern Angamis, however, regard heaven as a place with a number of. 
compartments, one reserved for the worthy dead, another for those who fall on 
the field of battle. All the women who die in childbirth congregate together. 
The men whose ears are split or torn have a place set apart for them. I may add 
by way of explanation that nearly all the hill tribes regard a split or torn ear as 
a mark of special disfavour of some superior being. ; 

There is a very common belief in the idea of re-incarnation, but they all 
strenuously maintain that no man can return to this world whose death shows 
him to have incurred the hostility of the powerful spirits. 

Each tribe has its own method of inducing a regular and plentiful supply of 
rain. The Tangkhuls cut a pig up into eleven portions, and the women make 
eleven rice cakes. The head of the village, with five men and five women, goes 
outside the village and offers these delicacies to the powers that be upon one’ of the 
memorial stones. Sometimes he has to gather eleven water-worn stones from a 
river-bed and wraps them up in river-weed. 

Other tribes practise a ceremony of symbolical transference of water, as if they 
wished to explain to the powers in charge of the rain that they desire him to 
imitate exactly what they are doing. In some cases a pig, with its feet tied 
securely together, is drowned in a pool near the village. I have come across a fish 
hung up on the village gate as a rain-making rite, and was in one case told that it 
was usual to cut a fish, generally an eel, into small bits which were scattered on 
the irrigation cut, and on the river bank. 

The Chirus catch a crab, tie a thread to a claw and put it in an earthen pot 
filled with water. The head of the village goes to the village gate, and keeps on 
lifting the crab out of the water, and lowering it into the pot again until tired. 

In an interesting Eastern Angami village I was told that when they wanted 
rain the head of the village takes a brand burning from the fire, puts it on the 
grave of a man who has died of burns, quenches the brand with water, and prays 
for rain, 

While the crops are on the ground, no hunting or fishing is allowed. They 
may not trade, they may not perform on their bamboo bugles, nor indulge in any 
pastime. Grass and trees must not be cut, nor may the women weave. 

I hope at some future time to publish a full account, historical and ethno- 
graphical, of these people. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. GomME congratulated the Institute upon getting observations on a people, 
unmixed with any theories of the observer, This is what the Institute desires more 
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than anything else. He would venture to ask the author if he would preface his 
paper by a note of definition of the series of terms used to describe the social 
features of the people. The terms were, if he remembered rightly, tribe, clan, 
house, village, community, and what was wanted was some information as to the 
relationship of the social unit these terras connoted to each other. In particular, 
what was the relationship of the clan to the village? Was the village composed of 
several clans,.and if so, would tribe mean a group of villages or a group of clans 
which would be spread over many villages? In short, how are locality and kinship 
related? It would, he ventured to add, be extremely useful if a prefatory note 
explaining these points could be given. One further query, which he would like 
to put, had relationship to terrace-cultivation—did it begin from the top of the 
hill or from the valley ? 2 

Mr. Hopson, in reply, said:—I use the word tribe to denote a number of 
people speaking closely allied dialects. The term is therefore partly linguistic, 
but it also connotes a certain amount of geographical propinquity as well as a 
high degree of general resemblance of dress, coiffure and customs. The clan is a 
term connoting in theory, community of descent; and in every Naga village there 
are several, sometimes many clans—constituent units—living each in its own 
area, between which there may be hostility as between villages hostility may 
exist. Very seldom does it occur that a clan, or sagei as it is called in Manipuri, 
in one village will consider itself related to, and therefore forbidden to marry 
with, a similarly named clan in another village. 

These remarks do not apply to the Kukis, among whom the belief in a 
common descent is strong, so strong that most of them know their pedigree up to 
Thado, the ancestor of the Kukis, whose sons are the eponymous progenitors of 
the various clans. A Kuki village is generally composed of members of one 
clan. Sometimes we have mixed villages, but then we find some historical event 
in the past to explain its formation. A Mangvung village, a village with a 
Mangvung chief, will as a rule have only Mangvungs in it, people who pretend 
to be able to trace their descent from Mangvung, a son of Thado. The 
Kukis are migratory, from the force of circumstances, and possess a strong 
fissiparous instinct which is in no way checked by the Pus Britannica. The 


‘Nagas live in permanent villages, and the power of the head of the village 


depends mainly on his exercise of the sacerdotal functions, while among the 
Kukis, the house or head of the village is a secular authority whose interference 
in religious matters is limited to certain formal occasions. 

A word or two about the terrace-cultivation. Such cultivation is only 
possible when the hills have an easy slope to the valley. The best and oldest 
fields are, I think, those half-way up the hill, and the worst and most recently 
formed fields are at the extreme top and bottom, which mark the margins of 
cultivation. The lower margin is capable of more extension than the upper, 
because it is, generally speaking, easier to irrigate fields at a lower than at a higher 
level. They cultivate the valleys in very much the same way with excellent 
results. I know irrigation channels which come at least three miles from some 
ravine or gorge before the water reaches the fields. 
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ON A COLLECTION OF PALZOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FROM 
SAVERNAKE. 


By EpGar WILLETT, M.B. 
[PrEesENTED 26TH NovemBeER, 1901. Wira Piares XLII, XLIIL] 


To begin with, I wish to disclaim all pretension to have discovered this find, the 
credit of which entirely belongs to Mr. J. B. Dixon of Pewsey. Early in September 
I heard that a large number of palzolithic implements had been found near 
Savernake and I saw several specimens. In consequence I went to Savernake and 
succeeded in securing some specimens, and it is at the suggestion of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins that I now exhibit them to the Anthropological Institute. 
Besides Mr. Dixon, Mr. Brooke of Marlborough, Dr. Hedley Visick of London, 
and Mr. H. S. Toms of the Brighton Museum had all secured specimens, which are 
now being exhibited. 

The reasons why I have brought the subject before the Institute are two:— 
(1) the number and consequent importance of the find, and, (2) the fact that, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, no paleolithic implements have been previously 
discovered anywhere in this locality nearer than Salisbury which is distant about 
twenty miles.. The history of the find, so far as I can ascertain it, is as follows. 
Early in the present year Mr. Dixon found several good specimens in the heaps 
of stones by the side of the road leading from Burbage to Marlborough, rather 
nearer the former place, and about a mile from the Savernake Station. On 
inquiry, it was found that all these flints came from a particular gravel pit, 
situated near Knowle Farm in the north-east part of Savernake Park, and about 
half a mile from the Marlborough and Hungerford Road. 

As to the locality: Knowle Farm and its gravel pit are situated on an 
outlying deposit of the River Drift, and are about three miles south of the 
Kennet, one of the largest tributaries of the Thames; it comes well within 
the catchment basin of the Thames, but hitherto, or so far as I have been 
able to discover, no paleoliths have been previously recorded from any locality in 
the Thames Valley farther west than Wallingford. Bemerton and Milford Hill 
near Salisbury are of course well known localities, but they are in the valley of 
the Avon running south. Further, neither in Sir John Evans’ book on Stone 
Implements, nor in the carefully prepared map at the British Museum, is the 
locality notified. 


1 Mr, A. M. Bell (p. 315) notes specimens from Oxford, and from Broadwell.—Ep, 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM KNOWLE FARM QUARRY, SAVERNAKE. 
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1-7. FLINTS FROM KNOWLE FARM QUARRY, SAVERNAKE ; SHOWING GLASSY SURFACE. 


8. FLINT IMPLEMENT FROM ABYDOS, EGYPT (IN PITT RIVERS MUSEUM); 
SHOWING SIMILAR SURFACE. 
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The pit, which I have seen, is situated on the side of a hill which looks 
towards the upper part of the Kennet Valley, the river being about three miles to 
the north. The contents of the pit consist of a rather fine sandy gravel of a greyish 
colour containing at first sight few stones large enough for use as road metal ; it 
is largely owing to this fact that so many worked stones have recently been saved. 
In consequence of its small size, all the gravel is sifted by hand twice before it is 
carted away for use on the roads; the finest is used as sand for building, the next 
size is used for garden paths, and the largest and coarsest is used for the roads, 
for which purposes the larger stones are finally broken up. 

The pit is only worked by two labourers, one of whom is a very intelligent man 
with a very good eye for stones, and few implements worth saving now escape 
him. Earlier in the year, however, before his attention had been called to the 
subject, all the large stones (ze. after the sifting), comprising literally many 
hundreds of very good specimens, were carted down to the road near Savernake, 
where so recently as last September and October, on the occasion of two visits, I 
was fortunate enough, as I have already said, to secure some very good specimens 
which are among those now shown. 

My friend Dr. Hedley Visick, who has kindly lent me some of his specimens 
to make the series more complete, was staying at Marlborough during the summer, 
and visited the gravel pit on one or two occasions, taking part in and watching the 
digging; he tells me that nearly every wheelbarrow-full of the gravel contained 
a flint worth keeping. A barrow contains five or six sieves full; this will give 
some idea of the enormous quantity that exist in the pit. I am further told that 
the largest and best shaped implements (Type A 1) are usually found at a depth 
of 10 or 12 feet from the surface. . 

The series shown to the Institute has been made up of selected specimens 
from three sources; (1) my own collection consists of about 60 well marked 
implements ; (2) Dr. Visick has considerably over 100; (3) there are over 250 
belonging to the Brighton Museum and collected by its curator, Mr. H. 8S. Toms. 
I have thus been fortunate enough to have had over 400 from which to make a 
choice, and I am much indebted to Dr. Visick and the Corporation of Brighton 
for the loan of many interesting examples. 

The specimens group themselves into several types. 

A. The oval or flat ovals. This is much the most important group, and may 
be subdivided into three or four sub-groups. 

1. The long ovals, measuring about 6 inches in the long diameter by 3 or 
34 inches across ; of these I can show two good specimens. 

2. The short ovals with a less pointed end, measuring from 24 to 3 inches 
in length by about 2 inches in width; this is a fairly common 
type; one small specimen of this shape is of chert and not flint. 

3. Short ovals with a point. Of these there is a graduated series, 5 in 
number, the largest measuring 4 inches by 3, the smallest 2 by 1}; 
they are all very similar in shape, and are noticeable in that they all 
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t have a sharp point at the smaller end. All the above are completely 
worked at both ends and all round, leaving very little of the original 
flint surface. | 

4. Next to these are three specimens very similar in general outline, but € 
only worked at the edges; these three all come from Dr. Visick’s 
collection. | 

B. Hammer stones. I do not use this name in the sense that these implements 
were used to hammer other stones exclusively, though some of them show signs at 
the thicker and less worked end that they have been used for this purpose. These 
are all of a much rougher character than type A; in fact, in looking at any single 
stone, doubts might well be entertained as to whether it had been worked or not, 

: but it seems quite impossible that the shape of the eight or nine specimens shown 

can be accidentally so nearly alike; they are all more or less pointed at one end, 
while at the thicker and blunter end part of the natural surface of the flint still 

remains. 

C. Wedge-shaped stones. This type follows closely on the former, the one 


almost merging into the other in some cases; some of these show very well the 
“shoe shape” described by others. 

D. Rymers or borers. Of these again there are one or two varieties: 
(1) Sickle shaped, of which Dr. Visick lends me three almost identical in size and 
shape ; (2) A remarkable type with a large unworked base; (3) A third variety 
with a double edge. 

E. Throwing stones. This again is a very rough type, and it is only by 
comparing a number [ten were shown] that the conclusion is arrived at that their 
shape is not accidental. Many of them [E'] have one broad end and one narrow — 
forming a kind of tail; they may be only scrapers. 

On looking over the series several points will be noticed: (1) There is an 
absence of the usual triangular common palzolithic type, such, I mean, as is shown 
in most of the specimens from the lower part of the Thames Valley; (2) Most of 
the short ovals have a peculiar mottled appearance, while many of type B are black 
or nearly so, and very few show the usual reddish-brown staining by iron. 

As to the surface, and amount of weathering. There are four specimens 
[labelled H 1, 2, 3, 4] which are worthy of comparison ; they are all very similar in 
size and shape; one [1] is hardly worn at all, the edges and surface being fresh and 
sharp; one [2] is much worn by water ; [3] is stained of an earthy-brown or rusty 
colour; [4] is apparently composed of chert not flint, and is nearly white. They 
all belong more or less to what I have called type A,. Another specimen [labelled 
G] is interesting as being almost neolithic in shape, while yet another approaches 
the type of implement found near the mouth of the Thames, except that its. surfaces 
are not equal, one being much flatter than the other; this shape is, as I have said, 
rare ; it is worked at the broader end, an unusual feature in the common paleolithic 
type. I should like to draw attention to five specimens [labelled L 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5} which do not readily come under any particular type; they are all very rough, 
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but to my mind are exceedingly interesting, partly from their rough and unfinished 
character and their possible connection with the so-called “Eoliths”; some of 
them are notched, which I believe is characteristic of many Eoliths, but they do 
not show the general rusty-iron discoloration over the worked edges and surfaces. 
It is quite possible that some members may be of opinion that these are not 
worked at all. I can also show a few typical flakes [labelled M]. in 

The series as a whole certainly has a marked individuality of its own, but this 
is nothing unusual. At a recent visit to the Blackmore Museum, it was pointed 
out to mé that the specimens found at Bemerton, a few miles to thé west of 
Salisbury, have a character of their own, different from those found at Milford Hill, 
a few miles to the east, and a practised eye can tell pretty certainly in which of 
these two localities any particular implement was found. | 

In a general way the Savernake type approaches more nearly to those found 
at Bemerton.than to the Milford Hill specimens. 

Another point to which I should like.to draw attention is the peculiar polished 
or vitreous appearance shown by some of the implements. This appearance is 
often if not generally confined to a portion of the flint only, and is also seen in 
many flints from the pit which show no signs whatever of man’s handiwork. ~ Till 
recently this peculiarity has been explained as having been caused by. the fact that 
the part affected was exposed to the influence of blown sand, from the analogy, I 
believe, of certain specimens, with a somewhat similar appearance, which have 
undoubtedly been exposed to sand blown about in the desert in Egypt and 
elsewhere. ' 

This “ blown sand” theory has never seemed to me a good one from the fact 
that most of the flints which have this glossy appearance still retain their dark or 
other natural colour on their polished surface, whereas, if they had been exposed 
to the atmosphere long enough to have become polished by the sand, the surface 
would certainly have been oxidized and shown the usual appearances of exposure ; 
this is not the case. | 

A much better and more satisfactory explanation seems to be that offered by 
Dr. Roberts, of Cambridge, to whom some specimens were shown. He suggests 
that this polish or gloss is due to a thin film of silica deposited by water. As the 
gravel pit at Savernake is still damp, this film may well have been deposited by 
the action of water running or percolating through the bed. Dr. Roberts, I am 
informed, had noticed a similar appearance in America, where the Geyser Springs 
coat the neighbouring rocks with silica. Another deduction which Dr. Roberts 
made is one bearing on the age of the Knowle Farm flints, and is this, that unless 
deposited by water at a very high temperature, when I suppose the solubility of 
the silica’is increased, such a gloss as some of these flints show would take a very 
long time to appear, and it certainly occurs in varying degrees. There is no ground 
for supposing that the temperature of the water percolating the Savernake gravel 
pits was ever raised to any great extent, therefore the time required for the 
deposition of the silica must have been very great, 
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We have already seen that other flints from the pit, which certainly have not 
been worked at all by man, show this peculiarity, as well as the worked stones, so } 
that it seems certain that the result is accidental and in no way connected with the 
manufacture of the implements. So far as I know, and I have inquired into the ' 
subject, no bones have been discovered in the pit. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. M. BELL said that he had listened to the account of this important 
find with great interest, and regretted that he had not visited the spot to examine 
the character of the deposit and lie of the country. It was not clear to him whether 
the bed in which the implements lay was a true river deposit, or a drift of some 
other character. These were the two classes of implementiferous beds, and it was 
important to distinguish them. At Wolvercote, near Oxford, for example, there is 
a distinct river bed, containing a number of finely worked large implements, which 
are but little altered by patination. Adjoining it there is an older drift, also con- 
taining implements, all of which are ochreous. This distinction in the age of 
palolithie flints had first, the speaker believed, been pointed out by Mr. W. G. 
Smith; it was confirmed by all his own observations and was in his opinion a 
generalization of high value. Consequently on seeing a new group his first 
question was “To which age do they belong? Are they early orlate?” From his 
examination he considered that they had before them relics of a drift, which was . 
itself found in the later or river valley period, to which the majority of flints 
shown probably belonged. There were also among them a few rolled and weather- 
beaten examples which he considered belonged to another, and an earlier stage. 

There were none, however, of the very rolled and stained examples placed by 
Mr. Smith as the earliest period. Such examples were rare; at Oxford he had 
found none ; at Limpsfield only one among hundreds of a later date. 

To the statement of Mr. Willett (p. 310) that the nearest paleolithic find- 
spots were round Salisbury, he would add that a number of paleoliths have been 
recorded from Oxford and several adjoining localities; and also from Broad- 
well on the border of Gloucestershire, the latter being the most westerly station in 
the Thames Valley. 

The speaker was much struck by the polish or glaze visible on many of the 
examples. He had never seen anything similar in implements from any locality, 
and he had seen collections from many places. He could not accept the explana- 
tion of Dr. Roberts, that it was due to a deposition of silica in solution. The 
condition which Dr. Roberts asked for as the cause of the phenomenon, rain- 
water perpetually running through sand, was common to every implementiferous 
deposit that he had ever seen. The result was peculiar and unique ; he therefore 
could not attribute it to a cause which was at work in all cases. Nor could he 
think that the analogy of the Geyser Springs, referred to by Dr. Roberts, was a 
4 fortunate one. Silica, as is well known, is soluble in heated water containing an 
2 alkali. Both of these conditions are present in the water of the Geyser Springs, 

; but, granting the alkali, for which there is no obvious cause, the presence of 
heated water in a surface deposit on the Wiltshire downs is incomprchensible. 
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The glaze might be natural or artificial. As it was usually, but not always 
partial, and not always on the same part of the tool, it seemed to him due to a 
natural cause. He knew none more likely than the cause rejected by the author 
the action of sand before the wind; he had seen a very high polish produced in 
this way on neolithic flints in the sand-heaths of Norfolk and also on the Aber- 
deenshire coast. At the same time he could not say that either these flints, or 
the well-known drei-kanters, or such flints as he had seen polished by the sand- 
blast of the Egyptian desert, had so high a polish as the examples before him. In 
two cases only had he seen a similar polish produced on stone by natural causes ; 
the first was by glacial action, the second was by animals brushing against the 
side of a limestone cave. Neither of these causes were in this case applicable ; ice 
would have polished away slight waves of fracture which were always retained— 
and he would gladly hear other attempts at solution of a very peculiar 
phenomenon. 

Mr. Stopks said that it was clear to him that the polished surface was due to 
the friction of passing worms. 


Note A. 


After a subsequent visit to Savernake Mr. A. M. Bell writes further as 
follows :—“It is a most interesting find. The pit is in a hill-slope, but close to 
the great central watershed of south-west England; 7... in an wawasted area. 
Hence something o/d may be expected. In the pit are found (1) unrolled, fresh 
stones ; (2) rolled and worn stones; (3) thickly patinated stones. The unrolled lie 
at the base; that is, there is probably a floor of palzeolithic workmen. The rolled 
and patinated stones come from the central watershed, and may be much older 
than the first. 

“ The ‘sand-blown ’ theory will not do for the ‘ glazing’; it is, I think, a deposit 
of silica.” 

Nore B. 

The long narrow implement on Plate XLIITI isin the Pitt Rivers Museum, and 
is kindly lent for comparison by Mr. Balfour. It was found by Mr. J. Garstang at 
El Mehesna near Abydos in Egypt (reference number M. 2. §.), and is of 
pre-dynastic date. In Mr. Balfour's opinion the “glaze,” which resembles very 
closely that on the Savernake stones, is due to the rubbing of F gritty soil upon the 
implement which seems to have been used as a hoe. 


Nore C. 

Mr. H. Wood-Hill, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, has submitted to the 
Institute a memorandum on a chemical explanation of the “glazing” of the 
Savernake flints, which it has not been found possible to include in this volume of 
the Journal. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


N.B.—For convenience of reference, cach communication is furnished with catch 
titles in heavier type, giving the subject of the communication, and the name of the 
author. A reference number is added in the margin, by which each communication 
should be quoted. 

Reviews of published works are distinguished by an asterisk *, and the author's 
name in the catch title is that of the writer of the work under review. 

All communications printed in “ Man” are signed or initialled by their authors, 
and the Council of the Institute desires it to be understood that in giving publicity to 
them it accepts no responsibility for the opinions or statements expressed. 


Japan: Buddhism. With Plate A. N. W. Thomas. 
On a Pictorial Representation of the Whee! of Life from Japan. Communi- 1 
cated by N. W. Thomas. 

The Wheel of Life, the pictorial representation of some of the main ideas of 
Buddhist philosophy, is said to have been drawn by Buddha himself with rice grains, 
but, of course, without pictorial detail ; these, however, though first introduced many 
centuries later, are said to have been based on the imagery of Buddha. ‘The Wheel of 
Life, in spite of its antiquity, was discovered only quite recently, two examples having been 
found, one in Thibet, and portions of another in Central India, during the last few years. 
The present example is of Sino-Japanese origin, and though the print goes back no 
further than 1850, the picture itself is evidently far older; it differs in many respects 
from the two wheels already mentioned, and is evidently uninfluenced by them. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding further, to give a translation of the various 
titles and the long text below the picture. For these I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. 'T. Watters, whose commentary on the picture vas been invaluable to me. The 
general title is “ The Wheel of Life and Death in the Five Resorts (Ways of Life).” 
Below this comes a white circle, “ The Perfect Stillness of Nirvana.” Over the figure 
is the title “ The Great Demon of Impermanency,” on either side of which are verses in 
which sense is sacrificed to sound, as is frequently the case. The long passage below 
the picture is to this effect :—In the thirty-fourth chapter of the Sarvastivadin Vinaya 
it is reeorded—Ananda, addressing Buddha, told him that the venerable Moginlin, having 
made a tour of the Five Resorts (the Chinese original means “ to hasten joyfully,” &c., but 
in the Buddhist books it is used in the sense of “going to”; Five Resorts is a translation 
of the Sanserit Patchagandaka, to which Samsara is sometimes added) and seen their 
sorrows, was explaining these to his congregation, and hence the large meeting. 
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Buddha then explained to Ananda that a case like this was rare of a person 
being able to visit other spheres of existence and describe them to his fellow- 
creatures. For this reason, he adds, he gives instructions that bhikshus (brethren) 
at the porter’s lodge of a monastery should paint a Wheel of Life and Death. 
As the brethren did not know how to proceed, Buddha explained :-—“*Make of 


“ 


appropriate size the figure of a wheel, in this make a nave and five spokes to 
represent the Five Resorts ; under the nave paint Heil, and on one side of it Animals, 
and on the other side Hungry Demons (Ghosts) ; above these paint Men and Devas. 
In the Men’s Resort make the Four Continents, viz. :—Videha in the east, Jambu in 
the south, Godhani in the west, and Kuru in the north. In the nave make a white 
circle with a picture of Buddha; in front of the picture paint a pigeon to typify evil 
craving, a snake to typify malicious temper, and a pig to typify stupidity. On the tire 
(or rim) make a circle of water-buckets, with creatures living and dead in the buckets, 
the living with the head out, and the dead with the feet out. All round the Five 
Resorts paint illustrations of the Twelve Members of the Circle of Causation, viz. :— 
“(1.) Ignorance: paint a rakshasa (demon). 
“©(2.) The elements (or Action) : an earthen wheel. (The Chinese word is hsing, 
“ which means, ‘ going, action, &c.,’ but it is here, perhaps, used in the 
“ sense ‘elemental matter.—T. W. [May not a potter’s wheel be 
“ intended, typifying ‘ shaping,’ as in Waddell.—N. W. T.]). 
(3.) Discrimination [? Consciousness.—N. W. T.) : a monkey. 
“«(4.) Name-colour [? Name-form.—N. W. T.] : a man on a boat. 
“(5.) The six places: the six ‘roots,’ the six senses. 
**(6.) Touch: a man and woman in contact. 
“*(7.) Sensation (lit. receipts) : a man and woman in pain and pleasure. [The 
“‘ third figure is apparently put in by the artist ; what is represented 
“ is not very clear.—N. W. T.] 
“(8.) Affection : a woman with twin boys or girls in her arms. 
“(9.) Taking: a man drawing water in a pitcher. [The pitcher looks much 
“ more like a teapot.—N. W. T.] 
“(10.) Existence: the god Brahma. 
“(11.)—(a.) Birth : a pregnant woman. 
“(b.) Old age: a man and woman, very old. 
“(c.) Sickness : a man and woman in sickness. 
* (12.)—(a.) Death : a funeral. 
“(b.) Trouble: a man and woman in trouble. 
“(¢c.) Sorrow : a man and woman weeping. 
“(d.) Pain: a man and woman suffering pain. 
“(e.) Mental trouble: a man and woman having difficulty in keeping 
“ an elephant [? camel] in hand. 

** Above the wheel make the Great Demon of Impermanency, with matted hair, long 
mouth, and arms extended to hold the Wheel of Life and Death. On one side of the 
Demon’s head put this gatha—Seek release, be zealously improving in Buddhism, 
subdue the army of life and death as an elephant crushes a straw shed. And on the 
other side, this gatha—Be tver assiduous in this dharma and vinaya, and you will be 
able to drain the sea of trouble and get beyond the farthest limit of pain. 

“Immediately above the Demon, make a white circle to typify the perfect stillness 
(or solitariness, lit. cleanness) of Nirvana.” (The word rendered “ stillness ” commonly 


means “clean, pure,” but is here evidently used in its other sense of “ lonely.”) 


The bhikshus acted according to instructions, and had the Wheel of Life and Death 


painted on the porter’s lodges at the monasteries. Then pious Brahmins and others 
seeing the picture, asked the bhikshus to explain the meaning, but the bhikshus were 
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unable to do so. When this was reported to Buddha, he ordered that a Brother should 
be deputed by the monastery to take his seat at the porter’s lodge and explain the 
picture to passers-by. The bhikshus were careless, and appointed ignorant Brethren, and 
then Buddha ordained that intelligent Brethren, who could explain the picture, should 
always be appointed. So far the text ; the appendix by the Japanese who reproduces 
the picture, and circulates it for the good of others, is a story of good resulting from 
the picture, and is quoted from a Chinese Buddhist Cyclopedia. 

The whole passage is a somewhat inaccurate transcription from the 34th chuan of 
the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, and is in general agreement with the Divyavadana, the last not 
enumerating the Midanas. 

The picture is in many of its features Chinese ; the figures in the nidanas and the 
Resort of Man are distinctly Chinese in character. On the other hand, some of the 
details of Svarga (the Resort of the Gods), seem to be of Japanese type. It is curious 
to note that the demon, so far as his head goes, approximates closely to the medisval 
devil; his three-clawed feet are Japanese. 

On the rim.of the wheel the buckets can hardly be said to form a chain, but they 
are intended, perhaps, to typify the passage from one Resort to another; nor do they 
contain creatures ; in the buckets are human beings only. The representation in the 
picture agrees rather with the directions of the Divyavadana than with the text 
below. 

The most remarkable feature of the picture is that Buddha, instead of being outside 
the circle of Samsara, is placed in the nave with the symbols of the passions, though in 
a different circle. In this the artist is simply following directions. The representation 
of tantalised ghosts also departs considerably from the conventional ideas; this is 
apparently due to ignorance ; the ghosts should have large stomachs, mouths the size of 
a pinhole, and throats the size of a hair, instead of being emaciated human beings. 

The details of Hell, as of all the other Resorts, are far simpler in the Japanese 
picture than in the Thibetan. On the left is a mirror, which reflects the sins of the person 
before it; in the centre are two persons being punished, one by having his tongue torn 
out, the other by the kang. On the right there is a figure who is being transfixed, and 
another either waiting for this punishment or suffering starvation. At the head of the 
picture is Yama, God of the dead, and his attendants. Of course, the direction in the 
text to put Hell at the bottom is meaningless; the wheel is regarded as being in 
perpetual revolution ; the wording of the direction seems to show that it was written by 
someone who was familiar with pictorial representations of the wheel, otherwise only 
directions as to the order of the Resorts would be given. 

These Nidanas or “ Causes of Existence” were, so long as we had only a Sanscrit 
text to help us, one of the darkest portions of Buddhistic philosophy. Being, as they 
are, « fundamental point of the whole system, their correct interpretation is necessarily 
of the highest importance. The idea which lies at the bottom is in many respects the 
same as that which forms the basis of Schopenhauer’s system of philosophy. When the 
Nidanas form a chain they may be interpreted as successive stages of development of 
the Will; first the unconscious Will, then matter, then consciousness, self-consciousness, 
the perception of the external world, andso on. The question of how far the Nidanas 
of the Japanese picture can be so interpreted must be left for future discussion. It 
is impossible to enter here into the question raised by the pictorial representations of 
them. It may be of interest to note, however, that they are not looked on as a 
regular catena, but rather as “ members ” (aga) or “branches.” With few exceptions, 
both the pictures and the names differ from those found in Thibet. In No. 10, 
where Waddell has “ Fuller Life” we have “ Existence,” represented by the God 
Brahma ; the picture shows a three-headed figure ; on the head is a smaller figure like 
those found in the representations of Avalokita, where it is meant for his spiritual 
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father, Amitabha Buddha. The final figure in the series, the camel, which according to 
the text should have been an elephant, is perhaps the: same as Waddell’s blind she- 
camel ; it does not, however, typify vidya (Ignorance), for which a demon stands in 
the Japanese picture. There are many interesting points raised by the picture; it may 
be possible to ascertain approximately the date of its composition. 

The Resort of the Gods seems to embody early Japanese itleas. These questions 
of art criticism, however, as well as those deeper philosophical ones raised by the 
.Vidanas, must be reserved for future discussion. N. W. THOMAS. 


Crete. Evans & Hogarth. 
The Cretan Exploration Fund : an Abstract of the Preliminary Report of the 
First Season’s Excavations. Communicated by the Secretary of the Fund. 2 

The new conditions in which Crete is placed, and the final emancipation of the 
island from Turkish rule, have, at last, rendered it possible to organise a serious effort to 
recover the evidences of her early civilisation. 

How important are the results which a thoroughgoing investigation in this field 
holds out to archeological science may be gathered from what has already been brought 
to light in far less favourable circumstances. The path of Cretan exploration was opened 
out by the English travellers Pashley and Spratt. ‘Their exploratory labours have been 
followed, in more recent years, by the striking discoveries of Halbherr and Fabricius. 
The great inscription containing the early laws of Gortyna stands alone as a monument 
of Greek civie legislation. The bronzes of the Idewan Cave have afforded a unique 
revelation of the beginnings of classical Greek art. Further researches, to which 
English investigation has once more contributed, have brought into relief the important 
part played by the still earlier civilisation of Mycene, the wide diffusion of its remains, 
and even the existeuce in the island of an indigenous system of sign-writing anterior to 
the use of the Phoenician alphabet. Additional indications, indeed, have come to light 
which carry back the chronology of the earlier relics of Cretan culture far beyond the 
date of Schliemann’s great discoveries on the mainland of Greece, and attest an 
intercourse with Egypt going back to the third and, it may be, even the fourth 
millennium before our era. We have here in Crete the first stepping-stone of European 
civilisation. ; 

The better to solve the many interesting problems thus opened up it was decided in 
the summer of 1899 to form a “Cretan Exploration Fund,” under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow of Magdalen College, and at that 
time Director of the British School of Archeology in Athens, in order to carry out a 
series of comprehensive excavations in co operation with the British School. His Royal 
Highness Prince George of Greece, High Commissioner of the Powers in Crete, 
graciously consented to become patron of the Fund, and through his good offices it has 
been possible to secure for British enterprise a series of sites selected for their historic 
importance or specially representative character. At Knossos—the city of Minos and 
the Labyrinth, of Deedalos and the “Choros” of Ariadné, the traditional centre of the 
ancient sea- power of Crete and its earliest school of art—one of the first objects inviting 
excavation was a mound containing the ruins of a pre-historic building, the exploration 
of which had been already one of Schliemann’s ambitions, and was the objective of the 
first season’s work of the Fund. At Presos, another site is reserved, on which it is 
hoped to lay bare the chief stronghold of the original Eteocretan race, where an archaic 
inscription in an indigenous and still undeciphered dialect has already been discovered. 
Lyttos, which is also included in the scheme, was regarded as the model Dorian City, 
and the fragments of its: ancient laws that have come to light on its acropolis give 
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hopes of considerable epigraphic results. The great cave of Psychro on Mt. Dikta has 
already yielded, also in the first season’s work, results not inferior in interest and scientific 
importance to those obtained from the cave sanctuary on Mt. Ida; and the investigation 
of some prehistoric sites on the south-eastern coast of Crete, also included in the present 
plan, is expected to throw a valuable light on the early intercourse with Egypt. 

But the pre-occupation of the public mind caused by the war in South Africa made 
it impossible last year to press the claims of Cretan exploration, and of the £5,000 
required for the adequate realisation of the scheme, barely a tenth part was collected by 
private subscriptions. Meanwhile, Italian and French Missions, supported by Government 
aid, had already been in the field for several months. Even to hold their own it was 
absolutely imperative that British representatives should make a beginning, and the 
Directors of the Cretan Exploration Fund had no choice but to embark last spring on an 
enterprise which, once begun, for the honour of British science must be carried through. 

The sum of about £500 that had been privately collected was devoted to the 
furtherance of two separate enterprises. Half of the amount went to assist Mr. Arthur 
Evans in the excavation of a site already acquired by him at Kephala on the site of 
Knossos, which proved to contain the remains of a prehistoric palace. The other half of 
the sum collected was allocated to Mr. D. G. Hogarth, the Director of the British School 
at Athens, for the exploration of the prehistoric town and tombs of Knossos and of the 
great Cave of Zeus on Mount Dikta. 

The following paragraphs from the statement and appeal recently issued by the 
Directors of the Fund wiil give some idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
results of the first campaign :— 

The Palace of Knossos.—* The discoveries made at Knossos throw into the shade 
all the other exploratory campaigns of last season in the Eastern Mediterranean, by 
whatever nationality conducted. It is not too much to say that the materials already 
gathered have revolutionised our knowledge of prehistoric Greece, and that to find even 
an approach to the results obtained we must go back to Schliemann’s great discovery of 
the Royal tombs at Mycene.” 

“ The building itself, of which some two acres superficial area have been now 
uncovered, proved to be a palace, beside which those of Tiryns and Mycene sink into 
insignificance.” . . . . . . “At buta very slight depth below the surface of the 
ground the spade has uncovered great courts and corridors, propylea, a long succession 
of magazines containing gigantic store jars that might have hidden the Forty Thieves, 
and a multiplicity of chambers, pre-eminent among which is the actual Throne Room 
and Council Chamber of Homeric kings. The throne itself is carved out of alabaster, 
once brilliant with coloured designs, and relieved with curious tracery and crocketed 
arcading, which is wholly unique in ancient art. In the Throne Room and elsewhere 
was a series of fresco paintings, excelling any known examples of the art in Mycenzan 
Greece. A beautiful life-size painting of a youth, with an European and almost 
classically Greek profile, gives us the first real knowledge of the race who produced 
this mysterious early civilisation. Other frescoes introduce us to a lively and hitherto 
unknown miniature style, representing, among other subjects, groups of women 
engaged in animated conversation in the courts and on the balconies of the palace. 
The monuments of the sculptor’s art are equally striking; a marble fountain in the 
shape of a lioness’s head with enamelled eyes; fragments of a frieze with beautifully 
cut rosettes, superior in its kind to anything known from Mycene ; an alabaster vase 
naturalistically copied from a Triton shell; a porphyry lamp with graceful foliation, 
supported on an “ Egyptianizing ” lotus column; and. the head and parts of the body 
of a magnificent painted relief of a bull in gesso duro.” 

As showing the extreme antiquity of the earlier elements of the building, it may be 
mentioned that in the great Eastern Court was found an Egyptian seated figure of 
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diorite, which can be approximately dated about 2000 B.c., and has been published in 
the Annual Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1900. Below this again extends 
a vast Stone Age settlement, which forms a deposit in some places twenty-four feet in 
thickness. 

Some of the discoveries in the ‘“‘ House of Minos” supply new and instructive 
indications as to the cult and religious beliefs of its occupants. 

“ One of the miniature frescoes represents the fagade of a Mycenzan shrine, and 
the Palace itself seems to have been a sanctuary of the Cretan god of the Double Axe, 
as well as a dwelling-place of prehistoric kings. There can be little remaining doubt 
that this huge building, with its maze of corridors and tortuous passages, its medley of 
small chambers, its long succession of magazines with their blind endings, was in fact 
the Labyrinth of later tradition which supplied a local habitation for the Minotaur of 
grisly fame. The great figures of bulls in fresco and relief that adorned the walls, the 
harem scenes of some of the frescoes, the corner stones and pillars marked with the 
labrys or double axe, the emblem of the Cretan Zeus—explaining the derivation of the 
name “ Labyrinth” itself—are so many detsils which all conspire to bear out this 
identification.” 

‘“‘ But brilliant as are the illustrations thus recovered of the high early civilisation 
of the City of Minos and of the substantial truth of early tradition, they are almost 
thrown into the shade by a discovery which carries back the existence of written 
documents in the Hellenic lands some seven centuries beyond the first known monuments 
of the historic Greek writing. In the chambers and magazines of the Palace there 
came to light a series of deposits of clay tablets, in form somewhat analogous to the 
Babylonian, but inscribed with characters in two distinct types of indigenous prehistoric 
script, one hieroglyphic or quasi-pictorial, the other linear. The existence of a 
hieroglyphic script in the island had been already the theme of some earlier researches 
by Mr. Evans, based on the more limited material supplied by groups of signs on a 
class of Cretan seal-stones, and the ample corroboration of the conclusions arrived at 
was therefore the more satisfactory. These Cretan hieroglyphs will be found to have a 
special importance in their bearing on the origin of the Phoenician Alphabet.” 

“ But the great bulk of the tablets belonged to the linear class, exhibiting an 
elegant and much more highly developed form of script, with letters of an upright 
and singularly European aspect. The inscriptions, over a thousand of which were 
collected, were originally contained in coffers of clay, wood, and gypsum, which had 
been in turn secured by clay seals impressed with finely engraved signets, and counter- 
marked and countersigned by controlling offcials in the same script while the clay was 
still wet. The clay documents themselves are beyond doubt the Palace archives. 
Many relate to accounts concerning the Royal Arsenal, stores and treasures. Others 
perhaps, like the contemporary cuneiform tablets, refer to contracts or correspondence. 
The problems attaching to the decipherment of these clay records are of enthralling 
interest, and we have here locked up for us materials which may some day enlarge the 
bounds of history.” 

The Lower Town of Knossos.—“ Exploratory digging by Mr. Hogarth to the south 
and west of the Palace revealed a veritable Pompeii of houses of the same early period, 
which yielded, among other things, by far the finest series yet found of vases of the 
singular primitive Cretan polychrome style, unrepresented in European museums. One 
remarkably well preserved block of buildings appears to be a group of shrines devoted 
to a Pillar worship, such as is known on the Phoenician and Palestinian coasts, and of 
which the Palace itself supplies an example connected with the cult of the Cretan Zeus.” 

The Cave of Psychro—* Finally, the clearing of the Cave of Psychro, long 
notorious for its rich votive deposits, was also carried out by Mr. Hogarth. This cave 
is no other than the holy Dictaean Cavern, in which Hesiod and Virgil state that the 
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Supreme God was cradled. There took place the legendary union of Zeus with Europa, 
and therefrom, as from another Sinai, Minos brought down the law after communion 
with the God. The blasting away of the fallen rocks in the upper half of the Grotto 
revealed a rude altar of burnt sacrifice, anda sacred enclosure or Temenos, cumbered 
with deposit from five to seven feet deep, full of vases, libation tables, weapons, and 
implements in bronze, bone, and iron, statuettes in terra-cotta, and models of everyday 
objects, dedicated to the God. In the lower half, a profound abyss, where a gloomy 
subterranean pool, out of which rises a forest of stalactitic pillars, continues into the 
heart of the mountain, a great surprise was in store. For not only was the bottom mud 
full of bronze statuettes, gems, and articles of male and female use, but the vertical slits 
in the pillars were found to have been used as niches, and to contain an immense number 
of votive double axes, weapons, **d trinkets.” “The discoveries made in this cave 
cover the whole primitive period Cretan history back to the pre-Mycenzean epoch.” 
Future Work.—“ Among the other sites included in the British Concessions are 
two votive caves, the citadels of more than one Mycenean city of Eastern Crete and 
Presos, the ancient capital of that region, within whose walls the language of the old 
indigenous stock—the Eteokretes of the Odyssey—survived to historic times. Here, if 
anywhere, should be found the key to the undeciphered hieroglyphic script of Crete ; 
and it is to be hoped that sufficient funds may be forthcoming to begin excavation 
at this spot during the coming season under the auspices of the British School at 
Athens. The exploration that has thus been taken in hand is not confined to the back- 
waters of antiquarian research. It lies about the fountain-head of our own civilisation. 
Inadequately supported as it has been, it has already produced results which throw an 
entirely new light on the first development of high art, the origin of letters, the early 
religion and ethnography of the Greek lands, the most ancient connections between 
Europe and Egypt. To ensure the execution of the still extensive programme before 
it, the Cretan Exploration Fund needs contributions to the amount of at least £3,000.” 
Subscriptions may be paid either to Mr. George Macmillan (as Hon. Treasurer), 
at St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C., or into the account of “ The Cretan Exploration 
Fund” at Messrs. Roberts, Lubbock & Co.’s, Lombard Street, E.C. J. L. M. 


Religion.* Lang. 
The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews. 
Second Edition. London. Longmans, 1900. 8vo, pp. xxii, 355. Price 5s, net. 3 

The new edition of “The Making of Religion” does not call for a lengthened 
notice in these pages, It is true that the revolutionary theory contained in the second 
part of the work has never yet been fully diseussed. But to do so would require nearly 
as much space as the original occupies. On the other hand, the question raised by the 
earlier half of the book as to the validity and import of certain phenomena, vulgarly 
called “ spiritualistic,” is hardly one for the Anthropological Institute. 

The new edition is introduced by a new preface, in which Mr. Lang restates his 
position, makes a few explanations (including an indication of what he thinks probable 
as to the origin of a savage belief in “a kind of germinal Supreme Being”), and attempts 
to meet some objections. But the last word has yet to be said. 

Cautious controversialists must not rest satisfied with reading the preface. In the 
body of the work a number of modifications have been made where specific statements 
or inapposite comparisons have been challenged. Some of the rhetoric has been pared 
down, and some of the printers’ errors in the first edition have been corrected. The 
latter were numerous, and survivals (such as reduce on p. 207 for seduce, and Utilexo 
p. 209 for Utikxo) still disturb the reader. The volume is handy, and the reduction in 
price will probably render it popular. E. S. H, 
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Guilloche Ornament. Balfour. 
Guilloche Pattern on an Etruscan Potsherd. Communicated by Henry Balfour, 

M.A., Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, 4 
The potsherd shown in the photograph, is of some little interest as illustrating 
apparently one of the many origins of the pattern known as the guilloche. The frag- 
ment is from an Etruscan tomb near Rome, and formed part of the collection of the late 
John Wickham Flower, now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The main design of 
the ves- 

was of 
large size, 
would 
seem to 
have con- 
sisted in 
series 
of incised 
double 
| concen- 
‘| trie  cir- 
cles so ar- 
ranged as 
to present 
an over- 
lapping 
or “ fish- 
scale” 
effect. 
The work 
is rather carelessly carried out, and the effect is slightly irregular, while in one case 
the inner circle is omitted, One row is seen to consist of similar double concentric 
circles (the two circies being wider apart), and these overlap one another to the 
extent of the width of the space between any pair of the concentrics. In some cases 
the outer circles have been almost completed, giving almost the effect of overlapping 
transparent discs, but more to the right of the fragment (as viewed in the figure) the 
outer circle lines are broken with more care and intention, and the “ over-and-under ” 
effect of a perfect guilloche is practically arrived at. It would appear as though this 
specimen exhibited the genesis of a guilloche by a more or less unconscious process, 
beginning with concentric circles in series, “slipping” so as to overlap, and suggesting 
the adoption of the new design of combined running scrolls, the ‘ over-and-under ” or 
** plaiting ” effect being at this stage only imperfectly grasped. In view of the numerous 
independent series of transitions by which the guilloche has been arrived at in various 
regions, this example may be of interest. H. B. 


Folklore: Animal Superstitions. Thomas. 
O mercado de grillos: por N.W. Thomas. Published in A Tradigao, I1.,9 5 
(September, 1900). Pp. 129-133. 
A short discussion of the meaning to be attached to the sale of certain insects and 
birds in various countries of Europe, usually at fixed dates. J. 
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Nigeria.* Robinson. 

“ Nigeria, Our J.atest Protectorate.” By the Rev. Canon Robinson, M.A. 6 
1900, London, Horace Marshall. 8vo, pp. xii., 222. Map and photographic 


illustrations. Price 5s. net. 

The issue of Canon Robinson’s recent work, entitled “ Nigeria, Our Latest Protec- 
torate,” is most opportune in view of the extension of British rule in the upper waters of 
the Niger. The volume before us deals almost exclusively with that region which for 
administrative purposes is now known as Northern Nigeria, and particularly with the 
Hausa people, who are by far the most important race inhabiting this region. Canon 
Robinson is well qualified to give us information concerning the Hausas, for as student 
of the Hausa Association he has visited Kano, the great commercial centre of the Hausa 
States, and has lived amongst the Hausas resident in North Africa, and as a result of his 
studies of the Hausa language and people he has brought out a Dictionary of the Hausa 
language, some specimens of Hausa literature, in addition to a small grammar, and 
the translation of the Gospel of St. John. The second chapter of his present book gives 
some account of the origin of the Hausa people, showing that although the earlier tra- 
ditions may be unreliable, their history can be traced back to the 16th century, but not very 
much is known about them until the year 1802, when the conquest of the Hausa States 
hy the Fulahs took place. Attempts have often been made to connect the Hausas with 
the Semitic races, but neither their language nor their physical characteristics appear 
to favour this view. The Hausa language is believed by the author of “ Nigeria” to be 
in some way akin to Berber, but its exact relation to other languages must for the 
present remain doubtful. As to their physical characteristics, the Hausas seem to be 
true negros, but they are capable of great mental and physical development. Mention is 
made of their great superiority as soldiers, so much so that the term of Hausas has been 
applied in many cases to native troops serving under the British flag, even though only a 
certain proportion might be true Hausas. The Hausas are also able to carry very heavy 
loads, and are thus most useful as carriers. Canon Robinson gives a graphic description 
of the commercial tastes of the Hausas generally, and the chapter on Hausa writings 
and traditions indicates something of their mental capacity. It is believed that, although 
by virtue of the Fulah Conquest the Hausas are nominally Mohammedans, a large 
number of them are heathen to this day, and the Mohammedan influence has not been 
predominant in Hausaland for more than a century. 

“ Nigeria” may be regarded as a good introduction to the study of this interesting 
race, to which it may be hoped that before very long there may be many contributions 
from those who at the present time are brought in contact with them, so that we may 
realise the importance of the nation which by the enterprise and foresight of Sir George 
Goldie has been brought under the influence of the British Crown. C. F. H-B. 


Pacific: Easter Island. Edge-Partington. 
On the Origin of the S:one Figures or Incised Tablets from Easter Island. 7 
Communicated by J. Edge-Partington. 

In the Smithsonian Report for the year ending 30 June, 1889, there is an elaborate 
paper on Easter Island, contributed by Paymaster Wm. J. Thomson, of the U.S. Navy, 
which deals very carefully with the history, &c. of this island from its discovery to the 
visit of the U.S. Warship Mohican, when a careful survey was made of the island. 
Until the publication of this paper it was generally supposed that all clue had been lost 
to the history or origin of the colossal stone statues and of the incised tablets. It is, 
therefore, the more astonishing that during the short time that the Mohican was at 
Easter Island Mr. Thomson was able to obtain from the natives the most minute details 
of how these images were quarried, how transported, and placed in position upon the 
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platforms prepared for them. He avknowledges, however, that the fact of the images 
being in all stages of incompletion in the workshops, and abandoned en route to the coast 
in various directions, indicates, that the work was suddenly arrested ; and yet no record 
has been handed down of the disturbance of any of the volcanoes on the island. 

Of the incised tablets he says, “ Their existence was not known until missionaries 
settled upon the island.” The ability to read their characters may have continued until 
1864, when the greater portion of the population was carried off by the Peruvian slavers, 
During the stay of the Mohican two of these tablets were secured, and an old man, the 
patriarch of the island, was induced, under the influence of rum, to translate them, along 
with other known specimens, photographs of which were shown to him. 

As far as I am aware, no criticism of this paper appeared until Captain H. V. 
Barclay, R.M.L.I., late of H.M.S. Topaze, read a paper before the Royal Geographical 
Scciety of Australasia (South Australian Branch), on April 14th, 1898. After 
describing the visit of H.M.S. Topaze and the general features of the island, he, too, 
remarks that everything points to the sudden cessation of work, and that this was 
probably caused by some great volcanic catastrophe. Many of the figures, he says, are 
now standing vertical, but partly buried in volcanic mud, dust, and scoria. Captain 
Barclay attaches great importance to the evidence of this sudden cessation from work as 
being a proof of a vast voleanic outburst subsequent to the erection of these particular 
statues, which could not fail to have affected the whole area of the island and of every 
inhabitant on it, yet in the whole of these so-called translations of the tablets there is not 
a word about any such catastrophe ; and yet had these people been descended from those 
living at that time some dim memory of it must have been handed down from father to 
son. Therefore, either the tablets were made subsequent to the date of the half-buried 
statues, and by a different race of people, who possessed no knowledge of any catastrophe, 
or else supposing them to have been made prior to the catastropbe, then we have the 
untenable position that the knowledge of how to read them was handed down from 
generation to generation through a period when the whole island must have been almost, 
if not quite, uninhabitable owing to the violent outburst of the great crater, and yet, though 
remembering the smallest detail of an obscure picture-writing, all knowledge of this 
terrible time is lost. Not only is this the case, but many of the so-called translations 
bear evidence of modern teaching. I think, therefore, that it may fairly be said that we 
are now no nearer the history of the statues or the meaning of the inscriptions on the 
incised tablets than we were before the publication of Mr. Thomson’s paper. J. E-P. 


Consanguinity.* Davies. 

Consanguinity as a Factor in the Attiology of Tuberculosis. A paper read 4 
at the Meeting of the British Medical Association at Ipswich, by Dr. Charles 
Davies, of Ramsey, Isle of Man, reported at length in the British Medical Journal, 
September 29th, 1900, p. 904. 

Dr. Davies thinks favourable opportunities for observing the effects of in-breeding 
are to be found amongst the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. For 600 years very little 
new blood has been introduced, and marriages, for the greater part, have been made 
between couples belonging to the same parish. The mortality from phthisis is 25+7 per 
10,000 living inhabitants for the whole Island, nearly double that for England ; the 
mortality for the isolated parish of Lonan, in which the families are closely related by 
marriage, and have been for many generations, is 41°17 per 10,000 inhabitants. Dr. 
Davies regards the high mortality as due to an in-breeding of families especially 
susceptible to tubercular infection. Unfortunately he gives no detailed results of an 
investigation into the various families within the parish, and how far the incidence of 
tuberculosis coincides with the degree of consanguinity. A. K 
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Mesopotamia: Astrology.* Thompson. 
The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon. — g 

Vol. L.. Cuneiform Texts; Vol. II., English Translation and Transliteration. ; 

By R. C. Thompson. London, Luzac & Co., 1900. 85 plates, pp. xvii, xci, 147. 

Price 12s. 6d. per volume net. 

This is a book which is by its very nature more interesting to assyriologists than 
to anthropologists. Those who are deeply versed in the astrology of the Middle Ages 
will doubtless find valuable material for comparison with Western developments ; but 
it is extremely difficult to discover any general principles underlying the decisions of the 
astrologer, and the study of them seems likely to throw no more light on ethnological 
questions than the consideration of the linotype machine would throw on the origin of 
ihe alphabet. If it is true that Babylonian religion is a highly complicated system, this 
is even more true of magic and astrology. The developments are so much the result of 
conscious endeavour that they do not come into the province of the ethnologist to a 
much greater extent than modern Anglican theology. Add to this, that the style is 
obscure, and the phraseology intentionally vague, and it is clear that the buox is rather 
a happy hunting ground of the linguist than of the anthropologist, and to the linguists 
we accordingly commend it. ‘The print is good, both in the cuneiform and the Roman 
characters, and there is an index, vocabulary, and table. There is also material bearing 
on the history of the calendar, and in one or two passages an instrument is noticed which 
seems to have been a kind of clock. N. W. T. 


Natal. Balfour. 
Native Smoking Pipes from Natal. Collected by H. D. R. Kingston, M.D., 10 
and described by Henry Balfour, M.A. 
The four pipes figured in the accompanying illustration were collected some years 
ago by Dr. H. D. R. Kingston in Natal. The small-sized water pipe is of a well-known 
form in common use among the 
J natives of South Africa, par- 
: ticularly those of Kaffir extrac- 
tion. It consists of a cow’s 
horn, through a hole in the side 
of which is fixed a hollow reed, 
on the top of which is fixed a 
bowl. This bow] presents the 
chief point of interest in this 
specimen, for instead of being 
laboriously made, after the native 
fashion, out of steatite or some 
other stone, it consists of an 
ordinary penny stoneware ink- 
bottle, inverted so that the neck 
fits on to the reed, while the 
bottom has been broken away to 
form an open bowl. Nothing 
could have been better adapted 
to the purpose, and, as I have 


NATIVE TOBACCO-PIPE FROM NATAL. heard of other similar examples, 

Scale, about oneefifth natural. I gather that this use of: dis- 

carded ink bottles is fairly usual. 

The ink bottles as such are of no use to the natives, but become valuable when empty 
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and discarded by the white man. Both tobacco and Indian hemp are smoked in these 
pipes ; the mouth is applied to the large opening in the horn and the smoke drawn 
through water in the horn, This specimen was obtained from an old Kaffir who was 
smok ng it at the Agricultural Show at Pietermaritzburg in May, 1889. 

The three smaller and extremely simple pipes were confiscated from convicts at one 
of the Natal convict stations where Dr. Kingston was medical officer. Convicts are not 
seeeewne, allowed to smoke until they have 

© _ served a certain time with good 
behaviour. Two of these pipes 

(figs. 1,2) are simple short tubes 


7 
of bone, wide open at both ends. 
SB | One of them (fig. 1) is partly 
| 


wrapped in skin, and is deco- 
“=. ' rated with beads, and would be 
= | worn suspended as a charm 
; q round the neck, in order that its 
_ real function might escape de- 
tection leading to confiscation. 
The third (fig. 3) is of clay and 
of tapering form, with wide 
* aperture at the larger end form- 
ing the and narrow orifice 
=~ at the pointed end which serves 
as the mouthpiece. These illicit 

clay pipes would be baked at the 


road-side fire, tended by one of 

Scale, } natural. while at work, or in the cook- 

house by one of the “sweepers,” who are not very strictly watched. These and the 

bone pipes are used either for tobacco or hemp, whichever can be obtained. H. B. 
A 

Folklore : Ireland. Rhys. 


O . certain Wells in Ireland. Communicated by Professor J. Rhfs, with 11 
extracts from a letter of Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 

One day not long ago I had the good fortune to meet Professor Mahaffy, and the 
conversation was directed by me to the question of certain Irish wells which were not to 
be approached with impunity. He mentioned the story, which I append, and said it was 
from Sir Henry Blake, Governor of Hong Kong, that he had heard it. I wanted it in 
full for my forthcoming book on “ Celtic Folklore,” which has since been published by 
the Clarendon Press. So I wrote to Sir Henry Blake and received an ample reply ; but 
as it has come too late for my “ Celtic Folklore,” I send his letter to you, as it is far too 
good to be lost. It is dated Government House, Hong Kong, 30th October, 1900, and 
runs as follows :— 

“T heard of the incident related by Professor Mahaffy, when stationed at Belmullet, 
about the year 1866. The island is Innis Gloria, a small island lying off Termoncara, 
an old churchyard in the Mullet about 2 miles from Binghamstown. There are but 
fey families living on the island. On the occasion referred to every male was away in 
Bel nullet, when heavy weather came on which lasted for several days. No woman 
dared to take water from the well, the tradition being that if they did so the water 
world turn to blood and worms. They were literally perishirg with thirst when, 
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happily, a son was born. The infant was immediately taken to the well, and a tin 
‘ pannikin’ was held in his hand with which the much needed water was ladled out. 
Dean Lyons, Roman Catholic Dean, who was parish priest at Binghamstown, tried 
ineffectually to break down this superstitious observance. The island was once connected 
with the Mullet, and at low water the remains of a causeway may still be seen. The 
place was always considered holy, and every funeral procession to Termoncara 
goes out as far towards the island as the tide will allow before turning into 
the old churchyard. In the old ruined church exists, or existed—I write 
from recollection of over 30 ‘years ago—an old wooden image supposed to be of the 
Virgin or of some one of the Saints. To this the people attributed miraculous powers, 
and large numbers visited the island to pray tu it. I heard, but cannot vouch for its 
truth, that Dean Lyons took this image out to sea and sank it by attaching weights to 
it. Some time after there was a heavy storm, during which the image, or idol, was 
washed ashore. I am afraid to mention the name of the well on the island, but I 
have a dim idea that it was a holy well of St. Brigid ; however, ‘ Erris and Tre:awney,’ 
a book by the Rev. Caeser Ottway, published about 1850, coniains a very exi. wstive 
account of that-portion of the County Mayo. 

“In the Island of Inniskea, south of the Mullet, there is a still more curious super- 
stition, for here the object of reverence, having the power of calming the sea when in 
great storms the fishermen are in danger, by being brought out from its flannel cover 
and carried to the sea, is a stone, now in two or more pieces, called the ‘ knievogue,’ or 
little saint, not even in the shape of a human figure. Popular tradition assigns to 
foreign aggressors, or to Cromwell’s troops, the breaking of the image, and here again 
the clergy stepped in with an attempt to remove the knievogue, which was the really 
paramount object of worship on the two islands of Inniskea. The curate induced the 
islander in whose keeping the knievogue was, to hand it over to him, and, accompanied 
by his henchman, he set out in his boat across the harbour from the south to the north 
island, but during his passage a great storm arose, aud he was saved with difficulty. 
He concealed the image in the north island, and went away. But he was watched by 
an old hag who could not understand his movements, and by whom the precious 
knievogue was found and restored. Each year a new flannel covering is made for it. 
But this was all forty years ago, and I cannot say what iconoclasm may not have been 
introduced by that destroyer of folklore, the national schoolmaster.” 

So far in answer to my question ; but Sir Henry Blake adds the following informa- 
tion about another practice :— 

“ Between Belmullet and Binghamstown is a large well to which women come to 
pray for the recovery of sick relatives. They go round the well seven times on their 
knees, while telling their beads. If at the conclusion of their devotions any living 
thing is seen in the well their prayer is answered, and they retire filled with the 
blessed elixir of Hope. I have seen a poor woman kneeling for hours over the well 
with hands clasped, and gazing with agonised anxiety into the clear weters. I 
remember thinking how much apprehension one might relieve by dropping a few 
worms into the well now and again! I have not come across this particular sup..rstition 
in any other part of Ireland.” ° 

I do not wish to offer any remarks on Sir Henry Blake’s letter, but I may say 
that after this remarkable instance of his interest in Irish folklore I shall probably not 
be alone in wishing him back in Ireland, however happy be may feel in the discharge 
of his duties at Hong Kong. J. RHYS. 
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Siam.* McCarthy. 

Surveying and Exploring in Siam. By James McCarthy, F.R.G.S., Director- 
General of the Siamese Government Surveys. London, John Murray, 1900. 12 
8vo, pp. xii + 215. Price 10s, 6d. net. 

Mr. McCarthy’s work is an account in narrative form of his personal work in 
connection with the survey of Siam during many years. When first engaged by the 
Siamese Government the author had to begin work practically single-handed, and for 
some years was chiefly engaged in educating a staff of young Siamese assistants to assist 
in the work of the survey of the country. 

The story of the triangulation of the Northern frontiers of Siam, as they existed 
before 1893, is a remarkable record of physical endurance and patient and monotonous 
labour of an exhausting character. 

The physical difficulties of the country, the absence of transport facilities, the 
scantiness of population—and consequent scarcity of supplies—and the violent character 
of the fevers which exposure in Indo-China is sure to induce, make it one of the most 
trying portions of the globe to travel in. When Mr. McCarthy began his work in Siam, 
moreover, the majority of the people inland knew very little about Europeans or their 
habits, and the chiefs regarded them with suspicion and dislike. Moreover, the sextant 
and the theodolite conveyed a general idea of magic, which was uncanny to the ordinary 
hillman, and consequently, without doubt, viewed with disfavour by the spirits of the 
forest, the river, and the mountain, as well as by the hardly less numerous petty officials 
of the Lao States. With the most important landowners thus at first leagued against 
him, even official documents with the Royal seals of the Bangkok Court upon them 
failed to secure him from passive obstruction, and even active interference. Thus 
Mr. McCarthy’s claim that his work was carried out under much discouragement is, in 
fact, not exaggerated, and no Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society has ever 
better deserved the honour. 

It is a pity that a record of such a really fine piece of scientific work should be 
spoiled somewhat by the jerky style in which it is written, and a certain sense of incom- 
pleteness which characterises the information the author gives regarding the country 
in which he worked and the peoples inhabiting it. The ordinary reader will get a 
somewhat confused idea of the geography and ethnology of Indo-China unless he reads 
with care. He will be rewarded here and there, especially if he has travelled under 
difficult conditions himself, with some passages which refer to places which have hardly 
ever been described before, and which singularly appeal to the imagination. Such, for 
instance, are the descriptions of the uplands of the Chieng Kwang highlands, and the 
scenes from some of the highest peaks of Indo-China beyond the Me Kong. Indo-China 
is very rich in beautiful scenes, but its beauties are often uard to win. The surveyor or 
the miner, who must penetrate into the deepest recesses of nature, are those to whom 
they are most open; and among all the joys of earth there is none so keen as that of the 
traveller standing upon the verge of the lonely glories of Nature. These moments are 
evidently, from Mr. McCarthy’s account, to be enjoyed in Siam, and fortunately too ; for 
the conditions of inland travel are not too full otherwise of unalloyed pleasures. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting portion of Mr. McCarthy’s work is that which 
deals with the very interesting races inhabiting the hill districts north of latitude 7°. 
While the Lao or Tai people generally inhabit the elevated valley lands, throughout 
the rough forest tracks among the mountains a number of tribes are found living as a 
rule a roving life, speaking different languages, and having different customs. Their 
number and variety are a puzzle to the traveller, and it is very difficult to classify them, 
or to come to any satisfactory explanation as to their relationship to one another. At 
the same time it is possible to distinguish a group of tribes, generally known to the 
Siamese and Lao by the prefix Ka, e.g., the Ka Yuen, Ka Hok, and some others, 
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including the Lanten, who are a very primitive group wearing hardly any clothes, 
worshipping only the evil spirits in the nature round them, and cultivating burnt forest 
clearings with scanty crops of cotton, rice, or Indian corn: The other tribes are 
generally more civilised, and are expert in silver work or embroidery, with which they 
adorn themselves in the most quaint and picturesque costumes to be found in the Far 
East. Several of the latter show distinctly Chinese characteristics, such as the Meo, 
Yao, and others. To within the last six years a steady movement of these peoples has 
been apparent from the unsettled territories of the Chinese frontiers on the north 
and east to Siamese territory on the south and west. This movement has at present 
ceased, owing to the establishment of comparative security aud peace around Tongk:n, 
and the extension of French rule to the left bank of the Me Kong. It will be interesting 
to see what the future of these liberty-loving shy-mannered mountaineers will be. A 
complete and exhaustive study of them has yet to be made, and will be of the greatest 
interest. Mr. McCarthy gives us much that is important regarding them, but he merely 
whets the appetite on a subject with which comparatively few writers have dealt. 

A number of photographs, and some pen and ink sketches, help to illustrate the text. 
A good index and triangulation charts, with the map constructed from the survey, add 
greatly to the value of the work. H. W. 8. 


Burmo-Chinese Frontier.* Government Report. 
Report on the Administration of the Chin Hills for the year 1899-1900. 13 
Rangoon. 45 pages, price ls. 6d. 1900. 
‘4 Report on the North Eastern Frontier for the year 1899-1900. Rangoon. 21 pages, 
F price 11}d. 1900. 
Report on the Administration of the Shan States for the year 1899-1900. Rangoon. 
112 pages, price ls. 6d. 1900, 
In these three reports we have a complete account of the measures which are 
being taken by the British Government to bring the wild tribes along the Burmo- 
Chinese Frontier under control. But, as is usually the case with savages brought 
under the influence of civilisation, the process of education is fatal to them. Thus 
Mr. Hildebrand notices that the population in the States of Naungpale and Nammekon 
has decreased 50 per cent. since 1899, and he goes on to say, “The chiefs and 
“ people are aware of it, of course, and are somewhat alarmed at it. They ascribe 
“ it to (a) the migration to Burma, (0) to the many deaths among both children and 
* adults. I am absolutely unable myself to account for such a very sudden change 
“ from what was apparently a healthy community in 1875 to what is now evidently 
‘* but the remnants of a race very quickly dying out. The migration to Burma can, 
“ J think, scarcely account for more than 10 per cent. of the vacancies. The next 
“ thing that strikes one is the change in the people themselves. From being a blustering 
“ set of semi-savages, all going about armed to the teeth with guns, dahs, and spears, 
“ they are now a shrinking, timid people, going about almost entirely unarmed. I 
“ scarcely saw a gun or a spear the whole journey through these States, and I have 
“ formerly sat with hundreds of them standing round and wandering about my camp, 
* not one of whom carried fewer than three spears and possibly two dahs, and most 
“* of them also with a gun. From living, as they used to do, by raiding their neighbours, 
‘and carrying men, women, children, and their cattte into captivity, they are now 
“mere plodders of the soil, with no more predatory instincts apparent than in the 
“ peaceful law-abiding Shan or Taungthu. Their reformation, for the time, at any 
“ rate, is complete, and it has been accomplished so suddenly that, accompanied as it 
. “‘ is by so many deaths, it is rather painful to see it. They seem to have lost all heart, 
; ‘“¢ and I feel quite sorry for them.” In fact, they are disappearing like the Tasmanians 
before the advance of civilisation, and will in a short time be extinct, W.C. 
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American Negro.* Du Bois: Eaton. 

The Philadelphia Negro; a Social Study. By W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 
Special Report on Domestic Service. By Isabel Eaton, A.M. (No. 14 of the 14 
Series in Political Economy and Public Law of Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania.) Pp. xx, 520. 

Dr. Du Bois, who is now the Professor of Economics and History in Atlanta 
University, records in this work the results of an inquiry into the present condition of 
the negroes of Philadelphia, mainly conducted in the seventh ward of that city. He 
hopes that his study will emphasize the fact that the negro problems are problems of 
human beings, that they caanot be explained away by fantastic theories, ungrounded 
assumptions, or metaphysical subtleties. The inquiry occupied fifteen months, and was 
undertaken by the University of Pennsylvania at the instance of Miss Susan P. Wharton. 
It is analogous to the work performed by Mr. Charles Booth, in his monumental 
volumes ov the life and labour of the people of London. The negroes are growing in 
number more rapidly than the whites, and the proportion of women and of persons 
between the ages of 18 and 35 is greater among them than among the whites. Their 
death rate is high. ‘The practical importance of a study of the present social condition 
of a race, which, though it dwells with others in a large city, is separate from them in 
almost every respect, is indicated by the observation that ‘the class of negroes which the 
“ prejudices of the city have distinctly encouraged is that of the criminal, the lazy, 
*“* and the shiftless : for them the city teems with institutions aud charities ; for them is 
“ suecour and sympathy ; for them Philadelphians are thinking and planning ; but for 
** the educated and industrious young coloured man who wants work and not platitudes, 
‘* wages and not alms, just rewards and not sermous—for such coloured men Philadelphia 
** apparently has no use.” Though race prejudice is not as great as it used to be, it is 
till powerful enough to keep down the progress of the negro, however capable and 
intelligent he may be. 

The method adopted was to select the ward of the city which contained the largest 
population of negro descent, in which they amount to nearly one-third of the whole 
population, and number nearly 9,000, or one-fifth of the negro population of the thirty- 
seven wards into which the city is divided, and to visit every house inhabited by them 
armed with six schedules of questions. ‘This, it may well be believed, was a mission 
requiring great tact and judgment, as some of the questions injudiciously put might 
have raised feelings of resentment, and either answers might have been withheld or false 
answers given. It is, perhaps, not surprising, therefore, though it is disappointing to 
the anthropologist, that no anthropometric measurements or observations were attempted, 
and the inquiry was made exclusively a sociological one. The educational condition 
disclosed was relatively not unsatisfactory, 814 per cent. of the whole being able to read 
and write. The occupation of 61} per cent. of the males and 88} per cent. of the 
females was that of domestic and personal service (as compared with 17 per cent. for 
males and 38 for females in the whole population of all colours). The negroes of the 
seventh ward group themselves into 2,276 families, of which 19 per cent. are so poor 
as to earn $5 and less per week on the average. Much valuable information is given 
as to their organised life, which mainly centres in the churches, almost wholly apart 
from the whites; as to criminality, pauperism, and alcoholism among them, and 
generally as to their environment. Dr. Du Bois’ general conclusion is that the negro 
is “ here to stay,” and that it is for the advantage of both races that he should make 
the best of himself, so that the white race ought to help him and not hinder him in 
doing so; but that the negro race has an appalling work of social reform before it. 
A bibliography of books relating to the negro generally, and to Philadelphia negroes 
in particular, as well as one of books and pamphlets written by Philadelphia negroes, is 
appended. Miss Eaton’s able Report pursues the inquiry further in the special direction 
of negro domestic service, and contains a great number of valuable statistics and acute 
observations. E. W. B. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


China. With Plate B. Read. 
Relics from Chinese Tombs. Communicated by C. H. Read, F.S.A., President 
of the Anthropoiogical Institute. 15 

A correspondent of mine in China, an English Jesuit missionary in the province of 
Shen-si, sent home during the past year the contents of an early medieval Chinese tomb. 
I fear that in the recent rising against foreigners, he, like many other worthy men, has 
fallen a victim to the deep-seated hatred of the Chiuese for the foreigner, and that this 
may be his last consigument. The objects he sent are, from several points of view, of 
high interest. They consist of two pottery bowls, a bottle or vase, and a mirror. 
The latter is of the cireular kind, fairly thick, and with a raised design consisting, 
apparently, of animal forms, and an inscription on the back. It is of the 
usual white bronze, and unfortunately the back is much worn, so that the inscrip- 
tion is barely discernible, and has been declared to be illegible by all the Chinese 
scholars to whom I have been able to show it. This is the more to be regretted, 
as my correspondent states that it bears on it the name of an army leader of the 
Fu-Tang dynasty; and that the interment is thus dated within the limits of this 
man’s life. There is a further difficulty that though the T’ang dynasty is well known 
as a historical period, the term Fu-Tang is unknown to my Chinese friends. It seems, 
however, probable that he refers to the T’ang dynasty, which dated from A.D. 618-923, 
as the character of the objects would suit very well for this period. 

The two bowls are of a dull buff clay very well made, in shape like a reversed 
shallow cone, the whole of the inside and the outside nearly to the foot of each covercd 
with a thick dull red glaze, almost exactly the colour produced by the Meissen chemist, 
Béttger, in his early essays at reproducing the Chinese ware, with the difference thet 
here the colour is that of the glaze, while his colour was that of the clay itself. The 
vase is of a long oviform shape, with a small neck, of a grey ware, covered nearly to the 
foot with a dull brown or invisible green glaze, filled with minute spgcks of a light tint. 

Circular bronze mirrors of the kind now before us are very widely distributed over 
Asia, and even into Europe. They oceur with early bronze remains in Siberian finds, 
where they are held to be objects of worship, they are found in Central Asia, are not 
infrequent in the Caucasian tombs, called by Monsieur Chantre “ Scytho-Byzantine,” and 
are often found in Southern Russia. In Japan they have been found by Mr. Gowland 
in the dolmens, which he assigns to a period that ended in the 7th century of our era. 
There is thus no reason, from the evidence furnished by the mirror, why the interment 
in which it was found should not belong to the T’ang dynasty. 

The vase, though of simple character and style, may equally be placed as far back. 
Apart from pieces of a known later date, when ancient forms were imitated, and fanciful 
glazes in vogue, the only vase comparable with it is one in the British Museum from 
Corea, which had originally on it the dealer’s label stating that it was “ ten thousand 
years old.” Making the necessary deduction for the hyperbole of the Chinese vendor, it 
may fairly be assumed that the vase, even if a comparatively modern copy, represented 
to him and his customers what would be considered a very old piece. If we find that it 
bears the same character in the make and general appearance as one that is found in 
circumstances beyond suspicion, the later may reasonably be placed as of some consider- 
able age. By itself, such evidence would justly be thought of little value, but in the 
present case we have the « ced testimony of the other objects in the find. 

The small red glazed bowls are of a type, as te manufacture and glaze, quite 
unknown both to me and to several collectors of knowledge and judgment to whom 
I showed them. It is but seldom, in my experience, that any of the ceramic 
products of China can be safely assigned to any of the dynasties so early as the T'ang, 
though the Chinese writers boldly claim that incomparable porcelain was made during 
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that period. Dr. Bushell, in “ Oriental Ceramic Art,” his magnificent work on the fine 
collection of Mr. Walters of Baltimore, gives detailed accounts of the jade-like and milk- 
white translucent wares of the T’ang dynasty, but says nothing of the humbler clay. 
He states, however, that tea came into general use about this time, and this gives us a 
slender clue that it may be worth while to follow. The form of these two bowls is 
precisely that of some of the archaic-looking tea bowls of Japan, and of these, one of the 
most ancient and valuable kinds is known as Temmoku, a type admittedly copied from 
the Chinese. Is it not possible that the bowls now in question are the tea bowis of the 
‘T’ang dynasty, buried with their owner in company with his mirror and his wine bottle ?. 
Dr. Bushell makes another statement, that “ Arab trade with China was very extensive 
“ during the eighth and ninth centuries,’ which may serve to explain the wide 
distribution of the Chinese type of mirror over the rest of Asia, and thus provide another 
small link in the chain of evidence. 

Owing to the strong prejudice of the Chinese against excavations on ancient sites, 
from the fear of disturbing their departed ancestors, remains of this kind are but rarely 
to be obtained, and the probable death of my missionary correspondent is, therefore, to be 
regretted on other than personal grounds. 

The dimensions of the objects are as follows:—Diam. of mirror, 4} in. ; diam. of 


bowls, 5} in.; height of vase, 73 in. C. H. READ. 
Obituary: Max Miiller. Macdonell. 


Friedrich Max Miller: born 6th December 1823, died 28th October 1900. 
Communicated by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 16 
University of Oxford. 

With Friedrich Max Miiller, who died towards the end of last year, has passed 
away a personality that exercised a wider influence in the world of learning than perhaps 
any other scholar of the 19th century. The 
only son of the distinguished poet Wilhelm 
Miiller and of a daughter of Prisident von 
Basedow, prime minister of the small Duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, he was born at Dessau in 
1823. Losing his father when scarcely four 
years of age, he was educated in his native 
town till 1836, but spent the last five 
years of his school life at Leipzig. Having 
early shown a talent for music, he for a time 
seriously contemplated taking up music as a 
profession, but was dissuaded from doing so by 
Mendelssohn. He decided to adhere to the 
study of the classical languages, and entered 
the University of Leipzig in 1841. But even 
in bis first term he did not limit himself to 
Latin and Greek, as his lecture-book (Col- 
legien-Buch) shows. For, besides lectures on 
Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Propertius, and 
Scenic Antiquities, under Professors Hermann, 
Haupt, and Stallbaum, he attended no fewer 
than seven other courses, including the Theory 
of Musical Harmony, Hebrew Grammar, History of Old German Poetry, sthetics, 
Psychology, and, what will be specially interesting to readers of this journal, Anthropology 
under Lotze. The assiduity and wide range of his studies is sufficiently apparent from the 
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fact that he attended no fewer than 49 courses of lectures during the five terms of his 

University life at Leipzig. By the begiuning of his second term, he was, however, persuaded 
by Professor Hermann Brockhaus, the first occupant of the recently-founded chair of 
Sanskrit, to devote himself to learning the classical language of ancient India. This 
was an extremely important step in his career, for Sanskrit was the starting point of his 
work in four different branches of learning, in all of which he was destined to be a 
pioneer. The first result of his Sanskrit studies was his translation of the now well- 
known collection of fables, the Hitopadega, which he published when only 20 years 
of age. Having graduated Ph.D. in 18438, he spent the greater part of 1844 at 
Berlin, where he attended the lectures, among others, of Franz Bopp, the celebrated 
founder of the science of Comparative Philology, and those of Schelling, the eminent 
philosopher. To the early influence of the former may be traced his studies in the 
subject which he represented in the University of Oxford for 32 years. To the 
teachings of the latter was doubtless due his interest in philosophy, which he maintained 
to the end of his life ; for the last book he published was an account of the Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy (1899). 

Early in 1845 Max Miller went to Paris, where he came under the influence of 
Eugéne Burnouf, eminent not only as a Sanskritist, but also as the first Zend scholar of 
his day. At Burnouf’s suggestion young Max Miiller set about collecting materials for an 
editio princeps of the Rigveda, the most important of the sacred books of the Brahmans, 
and the oldest literary monument of the Aryan-speaking family of nations. He accord- 
ingly began copying and collating MSS. of the text of that work, and, in pursuance of 
his enterprise, came over to England in 1846, provided with an introduction to the 
Prussian Minister in London, Baron Bunsen. Receiving a recommendation to the Kast 
India Company from him and from H. H. Wilson, the first Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford, he was commissioned by the Board of Directors to bring out at their expense a 
complete edition of the Rigveda, with the commentary of Sayana, the great 14th century 
Vedic scholar. 

In June 1847 he visited Oxford to be present at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, at which he delivered an address on Bengali and its relation to the Aryan 
languages. As the first volume of his edition of the Rigveda was now being printed © 
at the University Press, he found it necessary to migrate to Oxford. Here he settled in 
1848, and spent the rest of his life. In 1850 he was appointed Deputy Taylorian 
Professor of Modern European Languages, succeeding in 1854 to the full professorship. 
In 1859 he published his important History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, as far as it 
illustrates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmans. Dealing exclusively with the 
Vedic period of Indian literature, this book contains much research on Sanskrit works 
at that time accessible in MS. only. 

On the death of Professor Wilson in 1860, Max Miiller became a candidate for the 
vacant chair, his claims being very strong on the score of both ability and achievemeuts. 
He was opposed by Monier Williams, who had been Professor of Sanskrit at the East 
India College at Haileybury till it was closed in 1858. The election being in the 
hands of Convocation, came to turn on the political and religious opinions of the 
candidates rather than on their merits as Sanskrit scholars. Party feeling ran high, 
and large numbers came up to vote. Monier Williams proved victorious, with a 
majority of 223 out of a total of 1,433 votes recorded. 

_ There can be little doubt that this defeat was a bitter disappointment to Max 
Miiller, and exercised a very decided influence on his subsequent career as a scholar. 
It marks the second turning point in his intellectual life. Sanskrit studies had formed 
his main interest for almost 20 years. Had he been successful in the contest he would 
probably have limited himself almost entirely to his favourite subject, and would thus 
have produced, during the latter half of hi- life, works of more permanent value in the 
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domain of research. But he would hardly in that case have acquired the world-wide 
fame which he so long enjoyed. 

His marvellous industry was now largely deflected into other channels. He began 
to pay considerable attention to Comparative Philology, which in those days was much 
more dependent on Sanskrit than it is now. He according delivered two series of 
lectures on the Science of Language, at the Royal Institution, in 1861 and 1868. 
These lectures, which were afterwards published in an extended form and passed 
through a large number of editions, soon raised Max Miiller to the rank of the standard 
authority on Philology in the estimation of the English public. Though much of what 
is contained in them is now out of date, there can be no doubt that they uot only for the 
first time aroused general interest in the subject of Philology in England, but also 
exercised a valuable stimulating influence on the work of scholars in the ’sixties and 
’seventies. As, however, the science of Comparative Philology has been transformed 
during the last quarter of a century, it would have been impossible to bring these lectures 
into harmony with the present standard of research without entirely rewriting them, 
The fact that later editions have only been modified, has led to a good deal of confusion 
on the subject in this country. It was in these lectures that Max Miiller first displayed 
that power of lucid popular exposition and of investing a dry subject with abundant 
interest, which has more than anything else contributed to make his name so famous. 

Bexides various essays on Language, which have appeared in a collected form in the 
third volume of his Chips from a German Workshop (last edition 1899), Max Miiller 
also published in 1888 a philological work cutitled Biographies of Words and the Home 
of the Aryas. Another work largely concerned with language is his Seienee of 
Thought, the main thesis of which is the inseparability of language and thought. ‘This 
und most of his writings of a philosophical nature abound with clever aud ingeuious 
ideas, but he can hardly be said to appear as a systematic thinker in any of them. For 
his cast of mind was rather that of the poet than the philosopher. In 1868 Max Miiller 
was appointed to the Professorship of Comparative Philology which was founded for his 
benefit at Oxford. This chair he held down to the time of his death, though he retired 
from its active duties in 1875. 

Max Miiller was not only the introducer of Comparative Philology into England. 
He also became a pioneer in this country of the science of Comparative Mythology 
founded by Adalbert Kuhn with his epoch-making work, Die Herabkunft des Feuers, 
published in 1849. Beginning with his essay on Comparative Mythology, which 
appeared in 1856, he wrote a number of other papers ou mythological subjects, 
concluding his labours in this domain with a large work entitled Contributions 
to the Science of Mythology (two vols., 1897). His mythological method, based on 
linguistic equations, has hardly any adherents at the present day. For most of his 
identifications such as Greek Erivys = Sanskrit Saranyus, have been rejected owing to 
the more stringent application of phonetic laws which now prevails in Comparative 
Philology. Nor does his theory of mythology being the result of a “ disease of language ” 
any longer find support among scholars. Nevertheless, his writings iu this field also 
have proved valuable by stimulating mythological investigations even beyond the range 
of the Aryan family of languages. Max Miiller’s linguistic and mythological theories 
in the first place suffered from his investigations being limited to the Aryans. Having, 
moreover, formed these theories before the appearance of the Origin of Species, he never 
moditied them in accordance with the doctrine of evolution. 

His mythological work brought several essays on folk-lore in their train. The first 
of these, dealing with Popular Tales from the Norse (1859), was followed by others on 
the Tales of the West Highlands (1861), Zulu Nursery Tales (1867), and Myths and 
Songs from the South Pacific (1876). Another treated the subject of Folk lore itself 
(1863). One of the most interesting and important was On the Migration of Fables 
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(1870). It is based chiefly on the investigations contained in Benfey’s epoch-making 
translation of the Sanskrit Panehatantra (1859), in which that great scholar traced 
the westward wanderings of that collection of Indian Buddhist fables from the 
6th century onwards and its far-reaching influence on the mediwval literature of 
Europe. 

Allied to Max Miiller’s mythological researches was his work on the comparative 
study of religions. Here, too, he was a pioneer; and the literary activity of the last 
30 years of his life was largely devoted to this subject. This work was begun with 
four lectures on the Science of Religion at the Royal Institution in 1870. ‘These were 
followed by a lecture On the Religions of the World delivered in Westminster 
Abbey in 1873. Five years later he inaugurated the annual series of Hibbert Lectures 
by a course on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India, Later, he discussed, as Gifford lecturer at Glasgow during the years 1888 to 
1892, various aspects of religion, under the titles of Natural Religion, Physcal 
Religion, Anthropological Religion, and Theosophy or Psychological Religion. 

But of even more far-reaching influence than all these lectures was the great 
enterprise which Max Miiller initiated in 1875, and to devote himself to which he 
relinquished the active duties of the Chair of Comparative Philology. This was the 
publication, by the Oxford University Press, under his editorship, of the Sacred Books of 
the East, a series of English translations by leading scholars of important non-Christian 
Oriental works of a religious character. This undertaking has done more than anything 
else to place the historical and comparative study of religions on a sound basis. Of 
the 51 volumes of the series all but one (and the two concluding index volumes) 
had appeared before the death of the editor. Over 30 volumes represent the Indian 
religions of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, being translations from Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Prakrit ; but the series also includes versions of Chinese, Arabic, Zend, and 
Pahlavi books. Max Miiller himself contributed three complete volumes and part of 
two others to the series. ; 

Though debarred by his defeat in 1860 from officially representing Sanskrit in 
the University, Max Miiller continued to promote Sanskrit studies in many ways. 
Besides finishing the sixth and last volume of his Rigveda in 1873, he published 
several important Sanskrit texts. Thus, he initiated the Sanskrit series in the 
Anecdota Ovxoniensia with four publications of his own, partly in_ collaboration 
with pupils; and the three other contributions which have appeared, were all 
undertaken at his instigation. In 1883 he published a series of lectures on the 
value of Sanskrit literatu:e, which he had delivered at Cambridge, in a volume entitled 
India, what can it teach us? The main importance of this book lies in the 
‘Renaissance Theory,” which he here propounds. He endeavours to prove that for 
several hundred years there was a cessation of literary activity in India, owing to 
the incursions of foreigners, but that there was a great revival in the 6th century A.D. 
This theory, though now disproved by the evidence of inscriptions, exercised a decidedly 
stimulating influence on Indian chronological research, 

Max Miiller was, moreover, always ready to help students of Sanskrit informally. 
Thus, he gave up much of his valuable time to directing the studies of three 
young Japanese who came to Oxford on purpose to learn Sanskrit, in order to 
be able to read, in the original, Buddhist works which they knew in Chinese 
translations only. All of these pupils published valuable work connected with 
ancient India under his guidance. One of them, Bunyiu Nanjio, translated, at 
his instance, in 1882, the Chinese catalogue of the many hundreds of Buddhist 
Sanskrit books, which were rendered into Chinese from the Ist century A.D. 
onwards. Another, Kenyiu Kasawara, published in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, a col- 
lection of Buddhistic Sanskrit technical terms. The third, Takakusu, at his instigation, 
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translated from Chinese in 1896, the travels of the pilgrim I-tsing, who visited India 
during the years 671-95 A.D. 


I’ is known that in the 7th century, and later, Sanskrit was studied in Japan, 
where ddhism had been introduced by way of Corea. But Sanskrit learning had long 
died out, and in 1879 there was no one in Japan who knew anything of the sacred 
language of ancient India. Now, Sanskrit is being taught at Tokyo and elsewhere by 
Max Miiller’s Oxford pupils, and there is every prospect of these studies leading to 
important results which will throw light on the early history of the spread of Indian 
civilisation over the countries of the farther East. ‘This is especially likely now that 
the news has arrived of a society having been founded in Japan to commemorate the 
services of Max Miiller. One of its objects is the systematic search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in Japan, Corea, and China. We know that hundreds and thousands of Sanskrit MSS. 
were taken back by the numerous Buddhist pilgrims from the East, who in the early 
centuries of our era visited India, the Holy Land of Buddhism. No trace of such MSS, 
had been found, till, owing to Max Miiller’s persistent efforts, a Sanskrit MS. of the 
6th century, the oldest known at that time (1880), was discovered in Japan. A facsimile 
of it is to be seen in the Bodleian Library. Max Miiller constantly urged scholars and 
missionaries to search for rare and important MSS. in China, as well as in India. In 
this way he himself acquired a valuable collection of about 80 Vedie MSS. from 
India. 


Max Miiller did much to advance the interests of learning not only by his writings, 
lectures, and correspondence, but by his personal influence. Familiar from his earliest 
days with court life on a small seale at Dessau, and afterwards intimate with 
Baron Bunsen, the Prussian Minister in London, Max Miiller became acquainted with 
our own Royal family, and subsequently with many of the crowned heads of Europe. 
It was thus, also, that the King of Siam came to subsidise a new series undertaken by 
Max Miiller, under the title of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, of which two 
volumes had appeared before his death. So, too, an Indian Rajah came forward to 
enable him to bring out a new edition of his Rigveda. It was also to Max Miiller’s 
personal influence that most of the European Sanskrit scholars who went out to India 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies owed their appointments. He thus did mueh indirectly to 
introduce scientific methods of research among the native scholars of India; while his 
edition of the Rigveda and his writings on Indian religion and philosophy led to a 
revival of interest, among the Hindus, in their ancient sacred books, the Vedas. His 
name, indeed, became more famous in India than that of any other scholar has ever 
been; and his house in Oxford was a regular place of pilgrimage to all natives of India 


. visiting this country. Max Miiller’s personal influence aiso made itself felt by the 


prominent part he played as president of societies and of Oriental Congresses. 


His world-wide fame was largely due to his great ability, industry, and ambition, 
as well as to his literary gifts and the wide range of his writings ; but it was undoubtedly 
enhanced by a combination of opportunities, such as can rarely fall to the lot of any 
scholar. When he began his career, Vedic studies were in their infancy, and he had the 
good fortune to become the first editor of the Rigveda, the most important product of 
ancient Indian literature. Again, nothing was known about Comparative Philology in 
England when he came over to this country ; being the first in the field, he introduced 
and popularised the new science, and soon came to be regarded as its chief exponent. 
Moreover, he inaugurated the study of Comparative Mythology in this country. Lastly, 
it was not till the latter half of the 19th century that the necessary conditions were at 
hand for founding a science of Religion. Max Miiller was there to apply the stimulus 
with his Hibbert Lectures, and to collect the necessary materials in the Sacred Books of 
the East. Thus, there was a great opening in four highly important branches of 
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learning ; but no one could have taken adequate advantage of them all, had he not 
been, as Max Miiller was, one of the most talented and versatile scholars of the 
age. Though much in his writings and methods may already be superseded, the far- 
reaching influence which he has exercised by his works and his personality in 
promoting the study of man in many fields, will undoubtedly give him a strong claim to 
the gratitude of posterity. A. A. MACDONELL. 


California: Basket-work, Dalton. 
Note on a Specimen of Basket-work from California, recently acquired by the 
British Museum. Communicated by O. M. Dalton. 17 
An important addition has recently been made to the Ethnographical Department 
of the British Museum in the shape of a large collection, chiefly from California and 
Oregon, presented by the Rev. Selwyn C. Freer. The series was formed partly by 
Mr. Freer himself, but 
chiefly by his friend, the 
Rev. R. W. Summers, 
who resided in the above- 
mentioned States for a 
number of years as a 
missionary. The collec- 
tion is especially remark- 
able for its baskets, and 
its stone implements and 
weapons. The former of 
these two classes is large 
and representative, fur- 
nishing a most valuable 
complement to the series 
already in the Museum, 
part of which goes back 
to the date of Vancouver’s 
voyage. One of the most 
remarkable objects is a 
flexible cylindrical basket 
ascribed to the Umqua 
Indians (figured here). 
It has on one side human 
figures, and on the others 
representations of horses ? 
and other animals, all 
inwovenin brown upon 
a buff ground. This 
‘3 specimen appears to be 
of considerable antiquity, 
and has been pronounced by experts, such as Mr. Wilcomb, of the Golden Gate Museum, 
San Francisco, and Professor Dorsey, of Chicago, to be a rare and interesting example 
of a now extinct industry. The objects in stone comprise a fine set of the hemispherical 
mortars, with cylindrical pestles, which were excavated from graves in San Luis Obispo 
and S Barbara counties. The series of lance and arrow-heads of finely worked chert 
and obsidian is very comprehensive, and includes several examples of remarkable finish. 
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Of the larger implements, some are very rudely chipped and have a certain resemblance 
to paleolithic forms. 

Among other objects may be mentioned sinkers, hammer stones, shell beads, 
plummet-shaped stones supposed to be charms, and a few objects in bone. The 
collection further includes a number of ethnographical objects from the more easterly 
States of the Union, including a few fine Catlinite pipes. Collections of this kind have 
a special importance on account of the parallels which they furnish with the industries 
of the late paleolithic and neolithic ages in Europe. We have here, continuing down 
to a comparatively recent period, the manufacture of implements and utensils which 
offer many analogies to those with which the later European bone caves, for example, 
have made us familiar. Implements of bone are far less numerous, but among objects 
of this material we may mention unpierced needles, small tubes or cylinders with rudely 
incised lines, flat implements for smoothing mats, and awls. In addition to the large 
stone mortars, there are similar objects of smaller size, and red mineral paint, probably 
used for personal adornment. The peculiar skill shown by these Indians in the manu- 
facture of watertight and other baskets suggests we have here another parallel to a 
prehistoric industry. The ingenious and artistie people who lived in Western Europe 
at the period of La Madelaine may well have mannfactured baskets of e yual perfection, 
and equally adapted to take the place of pottery. 

Mr. Freer’s generous gift las most opportuneiy enriched a section in the Museum 
which has hitherto been far from complete. O. M. DALTON. 


Stonehenge. Lewis. 
On the damage recently sustained by Stonehenge. Communicated by A. L. 18 


Lewis, F.C.A., Treasurer of the Anthropological Institute. 

The end of the 19th century has been signalised by—amongst other things—the 
fall of a part of Stonehenge, a misfortune which may not be without its compensating 
advantage if it should be the cause of 
the necessary measures being taken to 
preserve what is left of this unique 
monument in an intelligible condition. 

Stonehenge, it will be remembered, 
consists of a number of comparatively 
small stones standing in the form of a 
herse-shoe with the open end to the 
north-east, outside which were five 
“trilithons,” or sets of two upright 
stones, each supporting a huge cross- 
piece ; these were the largest stones of 
all, and only two sets of them remain 
complete, the last great chauge at Stone- 
henge having been the fall of one of 
in them January 1797. Outside these 
was a circle of small stones, and outside 
these again a circle of larger upright 

mabe ik eens stones, joined at the top by cross stones ; 

BB. both these circles are so defective, 

which fell in 1797. especially towards the south-west, that 

it has been doubted whether they 

ever were complete. It is one of the uprights of this outer circle (marked A on the 
plan—No, 22 on Petrie’s plan) that has now fallen inward, carrying with it the capstone 
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which connected it with the adjoining stone, and which has been broken in two by 
striking in its fall the remains of the trilithon which fell in 1797. ; 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that these stones have fallen instead of the remaining stone 
of the central trilithon, the downfall of which has long been expected on account of its 
leaning position, an occurrence which, if not prevented, will cause much more damage 


VIEW OF STONEHENGE FROM THE WEST. 


A. Stone now fallen. BB. Stones which fell in 1797, 


than has been caused for centuries, aud the practical question for archeologists is what 
is to be done to prevent it ? Of course, no one advocates “ restoration” in the sense of 
adding new stones to supply the places of those which have disappeared ; but, inasmuch 
as the exact original position of almost every existing stone is perfectly obvious, and 
inasmuch as exact surveys have been made and published both by Sir Henry James on 
behalf of the Ordnance Survey,* and by Professor Flinders Petrie,t there should be no 
objection to setting the leaning stones upright, so as to prevent their falling and 
breaking themselves and others, and to setting up those that are quite fallen, except those 
that are too much broken to be capable of being joined together. Such fragments should 
be left where they are, as also should any the precise original position of which cannot 
be ascertained. Next comes the question of keeping the stones in their position when 
they have been restored to it; and the best way to do this would be to dig out the whole 
interior down to the solid chalk, underpinning tne stones while the work was going on, 
and to fill it up with conerete. In the digging out it might be expected that some relics 
would be foand which might throw light on the date if not on the purpose of the monu- 
ment; but the objection will no doubt be made that future generations might think that 
the concrete was part of the original work. . This would be less likely to happen if the 
concrete were covered for its better preservation with half-an-inch of the best asphalte, 
such as is used in paving the London streets, under which boxes with documents might 
be buried for the benefit of any future excavators. 


* Plans and Photographs of Stonehenge and of Turnsuchan in the Island of Lewis. 4to, Ordnance 
Survey : Southampton, 1867. 
+ Stonehenge: Plans, Descriptions, and Theories. 4to. London: Stanford, 1880, 
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If it were possible to keep things as they are, it might be preferable from an artistic 
point of view to do so, but it is not possible. If something be not done to prevent them 
further falls will happen, and where will be the poetry in a shapeless heap of broken 
stones ? 

It must, however, be remembered that Stonehenge, though an object of national 
concern, is private property. A. L. LEWIS, 


Folklore: Ireland. Hartland, 
On certain Wells in Ireland. (See MAN, 1901, 11). Communicated by 
E. Sidney Hartland, President of the Folklore Society. 19 

Professor Rhys will find in Dr. C. M. Browne’s report on The Ethnography of the 
Mullet, Inishkea Islands, and Portacloy, County Mayo, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, 3rd Series, vol. iii., page 634, an account of the well on Innis 
Gloria, or Inishglora, as Dr. Browne gives it, mentioned iu Sir Henry Blake’s letter. 
The well, it seems, is dedicated not to St. Bridget, but more appropriately to 
St. Brendan. The image referred to appears also to be of St. Brendan (see page 633). 
The image on the island of Inishkea, also referred to by Sir Henry Blake, is now no 
longer there, having been thrown into the sea by the parish priest. Dr. Browne, however, 
gives an interesting account of it. 

May I take the opportunity of calling the attention of anthropologists to 
Dr. Browne’s reports on the small islands off the West Coast of Ireland? At least 
six of them have been published in the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
they are full of interest in all departments of the scienze. In many respects they are 
model reports. The first of them—that on the Aran Islands—is by Dr. Haddon and 
Dr. Browne. The work begun in collaboration has been continned by Dr. Browne 
alone. E. 8S. HARTLAND. 


Palmistry. Keith. 

The Anatomy of Palmistry. - Abstract of a lecture delivered by Dr. Arthur 
Keith (of the London Hospital Medical College) at the Whitechapel Museum and 20 
Free Library. January 15th, 1901. 

Under the title given above, the lecturer dealt with results which he had obtained 
during a recent investigation into the physical meaning, development, aud comparative 
anatomy of the lines of the hand. 

He showed : (1) that the lines which are present in the hand and the creases which 
occur at the knees of trousers and elbows of coats are of the same nature, and have 
equally a physchological meaning; (2) that the lines of the palm were developed 
towards the end of the second month of feetal life, and were the result of retention of 
the foetal form of skin along these lines ; (3) that the foetal lines, although in the main 
corresponding exactly to the position in which flexicn folds were required in the fully- 
developed hand, did not correspond to it exactly in some hands ; (4) that the lines in 
the hands of apes correspond to those in man—in many cases with great accuracy—the 
so-called “ marriage line,” “line of fate,” “ circle of Venus,” &c., with all the evidence 
of divorce and unkind fate, being present in the simian just as in the human hand ; 
(5) that certain lines present in the human foetal hand and lost in the adult represented 
simian lines ; (6) that the pbrenological interpretations put by palmists on the various 
conformations of the lines of the hand broke down absolutely when put to the test of 
practical experience ; (7) that the evident success of palmists was due to a play on the 
complex and equivocal characters of the events which make up buman life, 
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Folklore: South Africa. Hartland. 

On some Problems of Early Religion, in the light of South African Folklore. 
Abstract of the Presidential Address delivered by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. 21 
at the Annual Meeting of the Folklore Society, January 16th, 1901. (To be published 
in full in Folklore, Vol. XIT., 1901.) , 

After a tribute of sorrow for the losses sustained by anthropological science during 
the year, in the deaths of Lieut.-General Pitt Rivers, Miss Kingsley, Dr. Ulrich Jahn, 
Professor Max Miiller, and Mr, Frank Cushing, Mr. Hartland turned to the outlook of 
folklore at the opening of the twentieth century. A hundred years ago Brand was 
apologising for his investigation of the causes of “ valgar rites and popular opinions.” 
Before his words were published Scott had issued the Micaela y of the Scottish Border, 
and the brothers Grimm the first volume of their Kinder und Hausmarchen. With 
these two works and Brand and Ellis’ Observations on Popular Antiquities, the founda- 
tions of the science were securely laid, but nearly two generations were to elapse before 
Maine, Maclennan, Morgan, and Tyler began to build upon them. In view of the 
results of the researches initiated by these distinguished men we needed little encourage- 
ment to anticipate an early solution of the great enigmas of human civilization and the 
history of religion. He was content to believe that in good time all the important issues 
would be determined, though that would have to be preceded by arduous inquiry, 
perhaps in directions hitherto unthought of. Not until our own time had it been possible 
to enter on the inquiry into the beginnings of religion in a scientific manner. Hypothesis 
after hypothesis had been frame‘, only to be destroyed by criticism This should not 
discourage us, nor should it obscure the portions of truth they contained. 

After referring to Mr. Lang’s book on The Making of Religion, Mr. Hartland 
took up Mr. Marett’s paper on Pre-animistic Religion, which had appeared during 
the past year in the Transactions of the Society (Folklore, XI., 162 ff.) and, ex- 
pressing general agreement with the theory of Teratism there put forward, proceeded 
to an examination of the evidence afforded by the Bantus of South Africa as to their 
belief in a Supreme Being. He dealt successively with Callaway’s Religious System of 
the Amazulu, the evidence of Moffat and other missionaries to the Bechuana and 
Basuto, and M. Junod’s recent work on the Barouga, arriving at the conclusion the 
Bantus had no distinct belief in a Supreme Being, and that the evidence pointed to 
the gradual growth of a belief in a god, a process not yet complete. Judged by 
Mr. Payne’s canon (History of the New World called America, I., 276 ff.) the Bantus 
had all emerged from savagery and were on the lower stage of barbarism. They 
inust have developed from wandering hordes of savages, and their religion must have 
undergone a corresponding evolution. Remains of totemism and mother-right were 
to be found increasing in volume from the more advanced to the less advanced members 
of the race. ‘These were examined at some length, and the question was then put 
how it was that ancestor-worship had developed and supplanted totemism. This he 
attributed to the growth of the patriarchal system, acting on the beliefs already 
prevalent in the continued existence of the dead and in transformation and imperma- 
nence of form; and he proceeded to explain the mode in which it was possible the 
change had come about. This, of course, was a mere hypothesis. He did not pretend 
to have solved any of the problems he had touched, but simply to suggest some ways 
in which the folklore of South Africa might contribute to their solution. 

Most of his illustrations had been taken from tribes in British territory. The 
opening of the new century found us in a position in South Africa which was unique in 
its opportunities for the advancement of anthropological science. The Anthropological 
Institute and the Folklore Society had combined to urge upon the Government to seize 
those opportunities in the two States lately added to the Empire. This was essential, 
alike in the interests of government and of anthropological science, Other nations, the 
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Indian Government, and even our own colonies, were recognising the theoretical import- 
ance and practical value of anthropological inquiries ; and surely the mother-country . 
would not be content to be left behind. ‘The urgency of the case was all the greater, 
because the evidence was gradually being effaced by civilization. The same considera- 
tions touched everybody. The same duty to preserve the evidence of our past lay upon 
all of us individually. We could wait for the framing of hypotheses ; we could not 
wait for the collection of evidence which was so rapidly passing away. 

Mr. Hartland concluded by urging upon the Society and upon individuals to 
ascertain and record the facts as the most important duty before them,in view of the 
march of civilization and the changes which have proceeded so rapidly during the 
nineteenth century, and which the twentieth is certain very soon to complete in this 
country, if not elsewhere, 


REVIEWS. 


Wales: Ethnology.* Rhys and Brynmor-Jones. 

The Welsh People. By John Rhys, M.A., Principal of Jesus College, and 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford ; and David Brynmor-Jones, 22 
LL.B., M.P. 1900, London, F. Unwin. Second and revised edition, 8vo., pp. xxvi, 
678. Price 16s. 

This is a valuable and instructive volume. One hardly knows whether to eall it a 
book ; it is rather a collection of chapters or essays on various subjects connected with 
the Welsh people. Thus, the first two chapters are devoted to the ethnology of ancient 
Wales and to the Pictish question, and set forth Professor Rhys’s views as to the 
non-Aryan character of the language of the Picts, whom he sometimes speaks of as the 
Aborigines. One of two interesting maps represents the supposed ethnological status of 
the British Isles in the first century A.D., the aborigines (or their language), being 
shown as occupying almost the whole of Scotland beyond the Forth, and the greater 
part of Ireland, though small portions of the latter country are set down as Goydelie, 
and Wexford and Wicklow shires as Brythonic or Gallobelgic. Physical anthropology, 
by the way, is entirely neglected in this volume ; otherwise the prevalence of blond 
coloration in the county Wexford might have been used to support the Galatic 
attribution of the district. The presence of what we provisionally call Iberian types in 
the British Isles was recognised by somatologists before philologists began to find 
traces of pre-Keltic speech ; and I still hold to my prediction that some day the Ugrian 
or Mongoloid types which occur in Wales will be correlated by the philologists with 
vestiges of Ugrian language, and that when they succeed in doing this they will show 
little gratitude for the hint. 

Great stores of learning and ingenuity are developed and utilised in the Pietish 
chapter ; I note especially the argument from name-systems which occupies the terminal 
portion of it. Professor Rhys seems to omit all mention of the bronze-using race. -At 
least, he dates the advent of the Goydel about the 5th or 6th century before Christ, 
though with the qualification, “ or perhaps earlier.” Now the date of arrival of the 
bronze men is generally (I do not say whether rightly or not) put much earlier than that. 
He identifies the Fir Domnaan with the Goydelic Damnonians. 

A great part of the book is taken up with the political history of Wales ; and the 
naive and candid partiality of the writer of these chapters is sometimes amusing. The 
ruling race produced some very creditable specimens, such as the good Howel Dda, the 
lawgiver, and the gallant Gruffydh ap Llewelyn, whose head his traitorous subjects sent 
to Harold Godwinson, and such as the last two Llewelyns ; but on the whole it was 
a stock of valiant, sanguinary, treacherous, and poetical ruftians, from the Gildas- 
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abominated Maelgwn to David the Last, the trebly-dyed traitor who deservedly swung 
on the Shrewsbury gallows, but with whom the author evinces a little misplaced 
sympathy. 

The elaborate and discriminative character of his fellow countrymen drawn by 
Giraldus is, of course, quoted ; and though some of the virtues and vices alleged by 
him may have been fairly attributable to local and temporary circumstances, there is no 
doubt that, in the main, the picture is correct, even at the present day. Thus, the 
eloquence, the savoir faire, the poetical and musical talent, the quick and lively temper, 
are still there. I have not Giraldus at my elbow, but I think the author of this chapter 
misquotes him somewhat. He says, “They were immoderate in their love of food and 
intoxicating liquors.” What Giraldus did say was, I think, that they did not waste 
their substance in feasting, as the English did ; that they were temperate from habit and 
economy, but would gorge themselves at another’s expense. 

One cannot help having some doubts, which are not altogether unshared by the 
authors, as to whether the elaborate code of Howel Dda was ever put thoroughly into 
force. And the land system of Wales, though it bore a general resemblance to that of 
other so-called Aryan peoples, was so peculiar and complicated that it must have been 
difficult to carry out in troublous times. Professor Rhys, by the way, after stating that 
the Aryan, by which he means the dolicho-blond, type, is rare in Wales, proceeds to 
extend the assertion to England generally, wherein I think he is wrong. 

Professor Rhys’s view as to the non-Aryan character of the aboriginal language, 
and its influence on the idioms of the Neo-Keltic tongues, is carried out further in a most 
interesting appendix by Professor Morris Jones. He has no hesitation or difficulty in 
tracing much of the popular Welsh syntax to a Hamitic, Berber, or Egyptian connection ; 
and this applies also to Gaelic. 

It may be noted that the authors put the probable population of the 13 Welsh 
counties, from the 11th to the end of the 13th century, at something under 150,000. 
This means much less than 20 to the square mile; and I am inclined to think it an 
insufficient estimate. Firstly, on the analogy of other pastoral countries ; secondly, 
considering the necessity of a large population to supply men for the savage and deadly 
warfare, both intestine and external, which was constantly carried on; and, thirdly, 
because the evidence of surnames shows that since the days of Bosworth Field, and even 
earlier, the descendants of the medieval Welshmev have been continually migrating into 
England, where their representatives now amount to several hundreds of thousands. 


JOHN BEDDOE. 


Arabia.* Bent. 
Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent and Mrs. Bent. London, Smith, Elder 93 
& Co., 1900 (xii 4+ 455, portrait, maps, and illustrations). 

The interest of this book consists in the Hadhramut chapters. Those dealing 
with Bahrein and Maseat might have been omitted, for they add nothing to what 
is known from better equipped travellers. ‘The excavations in the island were fruitless ; 
and the descriptions of scenery and life both there and in Oman are not above tourist 
level. The accounts of Dhofar and the Gara country, and of the Eastern Sudan, were 
worth rescuing from magazine pages, since most of the ground is new and it is pretty 
thoroughly covered, though not of much interest. The chapters on Sokotra and the 
Fadhli and Yafei oases, near Aden, it is impossible to criticise in face of the pathetic 
appeal which closes them. 

Theodore Bent will always be remembered as the secoud European traveller, and 
the first Englishman, who ever got into the main Hadhramut valley. In attaining 
his end he showed immense energy and courage. He and his wife assumed no 
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disguise,—the better plan, as many recent Arabian travellers, Pelly, Doughty, the Blunts, 
Huber, von Euting, and Baron Nolde have found. Mr. Bent visited the upper towns, 
Koton and Shibam, but did not, like his predecessor Leo Hirsch, reach Siwun and 
Terim, nor the reputed natural wonders of Bir Borhut. Indeed, three quarters of the 
great Wady have yet to be explored. Mrs. Bent was able to see a little harem life, 
closed to Hirsch, and, with their photographs of Koton and Shibam, the English 
explorers have advanced our knowledge. Considering, however, the peculiar advantage 
they enjoyed in being under the protection of a Sultan duly impressed with the British 
raj in Aden and India, and in having with them a Moslem Indian surveyor and his staff, 
and considering their own natural pluck and enterprise, it is the more pity they weut up 
so ill prepared in the language and knowing so little of previous Arabian travel. In 
both respects they are far behind Hirsch, and their book, beside his, has little value. In 
the preliminary notes on the population on p. 79, the Bents perhaps skow acquaintance 
with the standard treatise on the Hadhramut, that issued in French by the Javanese 
Dutch official, van den Berg, in 1886, but they uever allude directly to it, and never 
seem to follow the obvious and useful plan of checking its hearsay statements by 
personal observation. Had a scholarly method of comment on Niebuhr, Wellsted, 
Von Wrede, van den Berg, aud Hirsch (whose book appeared in 1897) been adopted 
as the basis of the narrative, this section of the book would have itself acquired 
standard authority. As it is, the travellers apparently had not realized what it was 
essential to observe and record, and what, on the other hand, is commonplace of all 
Arabian travel; and the trivialities of caravan life, already rendered more than familiar 
by Burckhardt, Palgrave, and Doughty, to mention ovly the greatest names, fill 
two-thirds of the account, suggesting in every paragraph unfortunate comparisons with 
the deeper knowledge, the truer sympathy, and the sense of style that inspired those 
brilliant narratives. 

Petty mistakes in Arabic, and even in Greek, serve as warnings against implicit 
faith in the anthropological evidence recorded. The most valuable savage lore is 
contained in the account of the naked Gara tribe, who encourage the milk pro- 
duction of their cows by giving them a stretched calf-skin to lick. What is said 
of jinns, afrits, and relics of stone worship, evinced by Bedouin behaviour to tomb- 
stones, is not new, but may be compared with Doughty passim. The list of Mabri 
words in use in Sokotra is welcome, so little being known of what is probably a last 
relic of the Sabaean tongue; but it must be accepted with reservation. The Sokotra 
camel marks are a very useful addition to our knowledge of primitive Arab script, but 
the explorers came on very few Himyaritic monuments in the Hadhramut, the best being 
the altar facing p. 145. It remains to be seen, however, whether the rest of the Wady 
will not materially add to the cc .cctions of Halévy and Glaser. One would have 
liked to hear more of the megalithic monuments: and the rites at Kabr Houd and Kabr 
Saleh ; but these folklore and religious questions of the interior seem to huve appealed 
iess to the explorers than the identifying of Ptolemy’s harbour in the Frankincense 
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country. 


Egypt: Sesostris.* Sethe, 
Sesostris. By Dr. Kurt Sethe. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Alter- 9 4 


tumskunde Aegyptens, Baud II. Heft. 1. 1900. 

Egyptian history, in the traditional form which passed current among the Greeks, 
possessed no better-known name than that of Sesostris. Round that name clustered 
legends as numerous as those of the Arthurian cycle. Yet, in modern times, 
Egyptologists have always been in doubt as to the identity of the king who bore it. 
Manetho, indeed, assigns him to the 12th dynasty, in the place which. has been given by 
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science to the kings generally known as Usertsen IT. and III. Most Egyptologists 
have, however, rejected this view, because of the dissimilarity of the names Sesostris 
and Usertsen ; and have inclined towards an identification with Rameses II., the name 
of that monarch being sometimes written in a way which was considered to represent the 
ancient form of Sesostris. In an admirable study, Dr. Sethe shows Manetho to have 
been correct, as indeed he usually proves to be. Usertsen shoald be read Sen wosret, 
the element “ Usert” or “ wosret” being the name of the goddess, and therefore being 
placed first in the hieroglyphs, honoris causa. The degeneration of Sen-wosret into 
Sesostris is next traced. The success with which this is done is the best confirmation 
of the soundness of the philological method which Dr. Sethe himself has done so much 
to establish. 

From the name, Dr. Sethe turns to the legends, and, after sifting and comparing 
these in their various forms, seeks to trace them to their roots. In most cases he finds 
in the actual history of the kings called Sen-wosret the germs from which the legends 
sprang. It is impossible here to deal with the details of the investigation ; it may, 
however, be noted that the stories of conquests in Asia, are, according to Dr. Sethe, due 
to confusion with legends of Sheshonq. Of the book as a whole, it may be said that 
the main thesis is convincing and final, and the detailed elaboration is full of new and 
suggestive poiuts. A. H. GARDINER. 


Mesopotamia: Archeology.* Sayce. 
) Babylonians and Assyrians, Life and Customs. By the Rev, A. H. Sayce. 
London, J. C. Nimmo, 1900. 8vo, pp. vii, 273. Price 3s. 6d. 25 

This is the first volume of a series, to be edited by Professor Craig of the University 
of Michigan, which will be felt by the large section of the reading public to supply a 
real want. ‘‘ The Semitic Series,” as it is to be termed, will consist of at least thirteen - 
volumes, aud will deal with all the branches of the Semitic race in a popular but 
scientific manner. 

Professor Sayce seems to have taken his task much too lightly, with the result that 
the work may in some respects be held up as an example of what no one, not even a 
writer who knows his subject, should put before the public—a piece of book-making, and 
a bad one at that. We find the same examples doing duty more than once ; but let that 
pass. The errata are remarkable ; we read of “an inscription in uniform characters.’ 
The word “ cunei” oceurs in the middle of a sentence, where it has no earthly meaning. 
On p. 266, under superficial measures, we read :—“ Time was reckoned by the double 
hour, and in early times the weight was divided into three watches.” Of course, the 
sentence as originally written referred to measures of time. The carelessness which 
allowed such an incongruity to pass without correction is characteristic of the whole 
hook, so far as manner goes. , 

The matter is fortunately more reliable. Some of the views on mythology are 
perhaps hardly what we should expect ir a work dated 1900. Tammuz, for example, 
is rent by a boar’s tooth, and the reader is given his choice between two explanations of 
the myth-—the boar is either the winter or the parching heats of summer. Dr. Frazer 
has evidently lived in vain, so far as Professor Sayce is concerned. 

The idea of the series is an excellent one, and we trust that the editor will insist on 
a reasonable standard of typographical accuracy in future. N. W. T. 
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Religion: Asia.* Forlong. 

Short Studies in the Science of Comparative Religions, embracing all the 
Religions of Asia. By Major-General J. G. R. Forlong, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., 26 
M.A.L., &e. (Quaritch.) 

The title of this work would seem to be unduly modest, inasmuch as it consists of 
xxviii + 663 large and closely-printed pages. It is only in reference to the magnitude 
of the subject of which it treats that it can be described as “short.” In an equally 
modest preface the author explains that it is rather for the general reader than the 
specialist, and is intended to help him to some definite and useful conclusions on the 
whole question of the origin and development of religion, and on its parts. A very 
useful part of the work, from this point of view, consists in three sets of chronological 
tables which General Forlong has constructed. The first sums up the results of his 
first study on Jainism and Buddhism, prehistoric and historic, commencing with the 
Chinese patriarchal King Fia-hsi in 3370 B.C., following the development of Jainism in 
India and Bactria from the 21st century B.C., through varying circumstances, to its 
full establishment throughout Upper India in 526 B.C., and giving contemporary 
records of the events in other countries bearing upon the development of religion, and 
the dates when other teachers preached Buddhistic doctrine, to its comprehension in 
Greece in the 4th century B.C., until Asoka became the Emperor of Magadha, and 
virtually of Northern Hindostan, in 259. Here a subsidiary table gives the chronology 
of the events of his reign from his conversion to Jainism in 256 to a life of piety, mercy, 
and tenderness to all having life, to the edict of 2382, which describes his former religion 
as sin, and*proclaims Buddhism as the religion of chief excellence. This was a time of 
great Buddhist missionary activity, leadiug to its adoption in China in place of Jainism 
about 200. - In 169, Jews brought back from the East a knowledge of Eastern faiths. 
In 70, a lingam is worshipped in Bactria asa tooth of Buddha. For 500 years the 
mythology of Buddhism goes on increasing. The dispersion of Buddhism becomes 
accelerative early in the Christian Era by the efforts of Brahmanism to expel it from 
India, until finally the translation of Buddhist scriptures and commentaries becomes 
active at about the same time that the Christian gospels are disseminated. This brief 
summary shows what a wide expanse of the World’s religious history is comprehended 
in the first study. Its conclusions are confirmed by the interesting lecture on 
“ Coincideuces,” delivered some time ago by Professor Max Miiller. 

The second set of chronological tables is appended to a study of the historical and 
religious development of the Indian Archipelago and adjacent States, called Trans- 
India, commences with the occupation of Tonkin in 2357 B,C., proceeds rapidly to the 
development of the wealth and civilization of India in 500 B.C., the civilization of 
Trans-India by the Hindoos in 100 I5.C., the embassy from Rome to Cochin China in 
222 A.D., the failure of Theodosius’s cruel attempts to suppress paganism in 384, the 
acceptance of Buddhism by Japan in 552, the peaceful spread of the Indian faiths in the 
7th century, the attempt to efface them in Tonkin in 767, the concession of home rule 
there in 875, to our own times. 

The third table treats mainly of Mazdean times, beginning with Turanian migrations 
towards India in the 24th century B.C., and leading through the teaching of Pythagoras 
in 545, the building of the second temple at Jerusalem, in the 4th century B.C., the 
foundation of the Parthian empire in 261, its extension by Mithradates LI. in 127, its 
conquests in Syria, Bactria, and the Punjaub in the Ist century B.C., to the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era, the siege of Jervsalem, the foundation of the Sasanian 
Empire in 228, the conversion of Constantine, the growth of the Romans, the claim to 
papal supremacy, the Mahamadan hejira, and the end of the Sasanian dynasty in 650. 
This table illustrates the Trans-Persian Zarathustra or Zoroaster and his faith in Ahura 
or Aurhra Masda, one supreme God, giver of life and wisdom. E. W. B. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Australia. With Plate C, 1-2. Balfour. 
A Swan-neck Boomerang of unusual form. Communicated by Henry Balfour, 

M.A., Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 27 

I am anxious to draw attention to the implement shown in Plate C, fig. 1, in order 
that I may ascertain whether any similar boomerang exists in other museums or collec- 
tions. ‘The specimen is in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, having formerly been in Mr. 
Norman Hardy’s collection. Instead of being cut out of a single piece of wood specially 
‘selected for the purpose, as is the case with the swan-necked boomerang as usually seen 
(one of which is figured for comparison, Plate C, fig. 2), this example has been apparently 
made from an ordinary boomerang having but slight curvature, and the spur at the end 
is formed by fixing with gum a flat piece of wood to the boomerang head. The spur 
is painted in red and white patterns, and the boomerang is coated with red ochre. The 
spur is protected with a sheath of melalewca bark. The hook-like spur is 6} inches 
long. This specimen was procured from natives of MacArthur River, Gulf of Carpentaria, 
N.T., 8. Australia. I should be curious to ascertain whether others of similar construction 
have been recorded, and also whether this example is to be regarded as intended for 
ceremonial use ; the painting seems to suggest this. The specimen of ordinary type 
figured with it is from the tableland between the Roper and MacArthur Rivers. H. B. 


Australia. With Plate C, 3-5. Balfour. 
Three Bambu Trumpets from Northern Territory, South Australia. Commu- 

nicated by Henry Balfour, M.A., Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 28 

I have recently been able to secure for the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford three 
examples of the trumpets made by natives o° Northern Territory, South Australia, in the 
region between Ports Essington and Darwin (Plate C, 3-5). Though characteristic of 
this particular region, comparatively few of these instruments have found their way into 
museums. They are of interest as being of very limited range, and as being wind 
instruments of music, a class which is very poorly represented among native Australians. 
Wooden tubes, i/pirra, hollowed out by white ants, were obtained by the members of the 
Horn Expedition in Central Australia. These were used for singing through, and not 
for blowing as trumpets (Spencer and Gillen, p. 607). W.E. Roth mentions emu 
calls consisting of hollow logs, 24 to 3 feet long, which are blown into to produce a 
sound, as being used throughout North-West Central Queensland (Ethnological Studies, 
p- 97). Unless one includes the “ bull-roarers” as wind instruments, as one should do, 
Ido not recall any other wind musical instruments in Australia excepting the bambu 
trumpets of the Northern Territory. Coppinger (“ Voyage of the ‘ Alert,’ ” 1883, p. 204) 
saw in a camp of the Larikia tribe, Port: Darwin, “ pieces of hollow reed about 4 feet 
‘** long, which they blew like cow-horns.” R. Etheridge describes and figures 
(“Macleay Memorial Volume,” 1893, Linn. Soc. N.S.W.) three bambu trumpets 
obtained by Mr. H. Stockdale from the Alligator tribe, Port Essington, varying from 
3 feet to 3 feet 3 inches in length, and from quite straight to strongly curved. All are 
engraved on the surface. J. E. Partington figures (“ Album of the Pacific,” I. ser., 
353, fig. i.) a straight example from Port Essington, called ebero, which is in the British 
Museum ; also (III. ser., pl. 136, figs. 2 and 3) a specimen (37 inches) from the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, oolomba, “ blown like a bullock horn,” and one from Western Queensland 
(8 feet 6 inches), of which it is said, “the performer sings into one end.” Both these 
instruments are in the Adelaide Museum. Of the specimens which are figured Lere 
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(Plate C), number 1 is of small size (31} inches), very slightly curved, reddened all 
over, and scratched and dotted over the surface. Number 2 is of large size (3 feet 
10} inches across the curve), is strongly curved, and tapers somewhat from end to end. 
The surface is scraped, reddened, and finely engraved in places, figures of the dugong 
and turtle being discernible ; black gum has been smeared on tie larger end. The native 
name is given as mam-ma-lie. Both these were procured by Mr. J. V. Parkes, Inspector 
of Mines, in 1891, near Port Essington, and were in the collection of Mr. Norman 
Hardy recently presented to the Pitt Rivers Museum by Mr. R. F. Wilkins. 


The third specimen (No. 3) is nearly straight, 4 feet 34 inches long, tapering 
slightly. ‘The silicious cortex is scraped away in bands at the nodes, the intervening 
spaces being roughly engraved in zig-zags. The lower end has been coated with 
“ blackboy ” gum. I purchased this specimen from an English dealer, and it probably 
comes from the Port Essington district. 

In all the specimens the ends are cut off square, and the nodes have been broken 
through, so that the instruments are merely plain tube-trumpets. H. B. 


India: Madras. Fawcett. 

Notes on the Dombs of Jeypur, Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency. 99 
Communicated by F. Fawcett, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

The Démbs are an outcast jungle people, who inhabit the forests on the high lands 
fifty to eighty or one hundred miles from the east coast of India, about Vizagapatam. 
Being outcast, they are never allowed to live within a village, but have their own little 
hamlet adjoining a village proper, inhabited by people of various superior castes. 

It is fairly safe to say that the Dombs are akin to the Pands of the adjoining 
Khond country, a pariah folk who live amongst the Khonds, and used to supply the 
human victims for the Mériah sacrifices. Indeed the Khonds, who hold them in con- 
temptuous inferiority, call. them Dombés as a sort of alternative title to Panéds. The 
Paidis of the adjoining Savara or Saora country are also, doubtless, kinsmen of the 
Démbs. 

In most respects their condition is a very poor one. Though they live in the best 
part of the Presidency for game, they know absolutely nothing of hunting, and 
cannot even handle a bow and arrow. They have, however, one respectable quality, 
industry, and are the weavers, traders, and money-lenders of the hills, being very 
useful as middlemen between the Khonds, Savras, Gadaben, and other hill-people, on 
the one hand, and the traders of the plains on the other. I am informed, on good 
authority, that there are some Démbs who rise higher than this, but cannot say whether 
these are, or are not, crosses with superior races. Most likely they are; for most of the 
Démbs are arrant thieves. 

It was this propensity for thieving, in fact, which had landed some hundreds of 
them in the jail at Vizagapatam when I visited that place lately, and gave me the 
opportunity of recording their measurements, and of making some notes of their. 
customs ; and these measurements and notes I now submit for what they may be 
worth, as bearing on the Dravidian problem of Southern and Central India. 

Tribal Divisions.—With one exception, all the individuals in the tabular list given 
below, are Paidi Démbs. The one exception is No. 22 in my notes, who is an Augnia 
Démb.. Between Augnia and Paidi Démbs there is no intermarriage, and the Augnia 
are reckoned inferior “ because they eat frogs.” Both, on the other hand, eat beef, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, is eaten in Southern India by none but those on the 
lowest step of the social ladder. No doubt there are other tribes of Démbs also besides 
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the Paidi and Augnia; but these. are the only tribes with which I have come in 
contact. 

Anthropometric Observations.—The tabular analysis which follows gives the results 
(in centimetres) of my measurements of the Démbs in the jail at Vizagapatam : — 


MEASUREMENT Average | Average| Maxi- Mini- Mean Mean | Average 
(in centimetres). of 10. of 25. mum. | mum. | above. | below. ae 
Stature - - | 160-0 161 °9 170°0 152°3 163-2 158° 2 
Height, sitting - - 79° 7 81°5 86-4 72°6 83°5 78°7 50°3 
kneeling 119-2 123°8 112°2 122°3 116°5 73°6 
Span - ° © -| 169°8 171°8 183 °3 156°5 176°5 164°7 106°1 
Chest measurement 78 °2 78°3 81°3 74°1 80°1 76°0 48°4 
Shoulders, width - - 38°4 38°7 41°9 36 °2 40°3 37°3 23°9 
Left cubit 45-4 45°6 48°5 46°9 44°] 28-2 
. hand, length 17°9 18-2 19°4 | 19-0 17°5 
width -| 7°65 7-6 8°5 7-0 7-9 74 
» Mmidfnger -| 10°8 | 10-9 | 11°6 10°2 | | 10°7 
Hips, width* - 25°8 25° 4 28°3 22°7 26°4 24°4 15°7 
Left foot, length* - 24°6 27-0 23 °4 25°8 24°4. 15-4 
width - -| 8:3 8-5 9°3 7-8 8-2 
Cephalic length - -| 18°6 18°8 20°0 17°6 19°2 18°2 11°6 
ps width - - 14°3 14°3 14°9 13°8 14°5 14°0 
index 76°7 75°6 81°9 70°2 78°6 73 °3 
Bigoniac length  - - 10°7 10°8 11°4 10°1 11°0 10°5 
Bizygomatic length 13°0 13°4 14°2 12°5 13°0 8°3 
Maxillo-zygomatic index -| 82°1 81-2 87°8 75°6 83°3 79°2 
Nasal height : 4°3 4°4 3°8 7 2°7 
» Width - - - 6 3°8 4°3 3°3 0 3°6 
» index 85.74 86°5 100-0 64°7 92°5 79°9 
Vertex to tragus - - 12°4 12°6 14°0 11°5 {13° 1 12°38 
ra chin : 18°5 19-8 | 19°0 11°4 
Midfinger to patella -| 11°5 11°5 15°2 | 6°0 13°8 9°6 
Weight (Ibs, avdp.) -| 103-9 | 105°7 | lal-2 | 86-5 | 112-5 | 99-5 


* N.B. In seven individuals the left foot was longer than the hips were wide. 


Colour of the Skin.—Of the total number, 34°9 per cent. were between Nos. 28 
and 43 of Broca’s colour-types ; 21-7 per cent. were of No. 28; 21°7 per cent. of 
No. 35; 21°7 per cent. of No. 43. 


Colour of the Eyes.—Of the total number, 4 per cent. were darker than No. I. of 
Broca’s colour-types ; 32 per cent. were of No. I. ; 28 per cent. were between No. I. and 
No. I. ; and 36 per cent. were of No. II. or lighter. 


General Physical Characteristics—I append more detailed descriptions of five 
individuals, taken at random from the first dozen in. my list, as follows :— 

No. 1.—Glabella and orbital ridges prominent ; nasal notch deep. Hair on the 
head plentiful ; no hair on the cheeks ; slight moustache and beard ; none on tire 
chest ; none visible on the arms; moderate hair on the legs. Ear lobes and 
helix of left ear pierced ; this applies to all the individuals examined. Second toe 
slightly longer than the big toe. 
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No. 2.—Orbital ridges fairly prominent ; nasal notch deep. Hair on the head 
plentiful and somewhat grey ; none on the cheeks ; slight moustache and beard ; 
none on the chest ; hair scarcely visible on the arms; moderate to slight on the 
legs. 

No. 3.—Glabella and orbital ridges not apparent ; nasal notch slight. Hair 
on the head plentiful ; none on the cheeks ; slight moustache and beard ; none on 
the chest or arms ; sligtit on the legs. Tattooed on the right fore-arm. 

No. 5.—Glabella and orbital ridges scarcely apparent ; nasal notch deep. Hair 
on tue head plentiful, and mixed with grey ; none on the cheeks; very slight 
moustache and beard ; none on the chest and arms ; a few hairs on the calves of 
the legs. Tattoved. 

No. 8.—Glabella not apparent ; orbital ridges very slight ; nasal notch very 
slight; nasal line slightly depressed (this is unusual); nasal spine not apparent. 
Hair on the head plentiful and greyish ; none on the cheeks ; slight moustache 
and beard ; vo sign of hair on the chest; scarcely apparent on the arms ; very 
slight on the legs. . 

Some of those who were measured subsequently were more hairy than these. 
No. 19, in particular, was abnormally hairy in the armpits, and rather thickly covered 
on the abdomen and legs. But he was fair of colour, and probably a cross. The 
blackest individuals, on the other hand, seemed to have diverged least from a common 
type, and these, as a rule, had little or no hair on the cheek, slight moustache and beard, 
no hair on the chest or arms, and very little on the legs. 

I have noted that these Démbs are uncommonly like the ordinary Madras Pariah, 
but slightly fairer ; all had, like the Pariah, a very strong and unpleasant odour. They 
were an ill-made and poor-looking lot of men; one only, out of 25, being really well- 
shaped and sturdy. One only showed signs of incipient baldness. The teeth of all 
were excellent, 

Tattooing.—This is done by Gojjias, or rather by the women of that people. 
The native name for the tattooing is bana. The patterns, of which examples are given 
below, are extremely rude. No.1 measured 7 cm. from top to bottom, the strokes 
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represent @ scorpion, and the dots jasmine flowers. No. 2 represents “ flowers.” No. 3, 
on the left forearm, represents a scorpion and some stars. No. 4, also on the left 
forearm, represents the moon and stars. No.5 is known by the name Kattari, but I 
could not discover what it is intended to be. No. 6, of uncertain significance, was 
t: ttooed (10 x 7 em.) on the left forearm. No.7, which closely resembles No. 3, and 
measures 4 x 5 em., on the right forearm of the same individual. Nos. 8, 9, and 10 are 
unexplained. No. 10 is sometimes ornamented also with dots. No. 11, tattooed on the 
left deltoid, represents a man, the moon, stars, and a necklace. No. 12 was tattooed on 
both shoulders of one man. Its elements closely resemble those of No. 11, and represent 
a man and a woman, several moons, the sun, a necklace or chain, and more stars. These 
patterns were said to be, one and all, purely ornamental, and not in any way connected 
with totems or tribal emblems. 


Personal Names.—The following were the names of individuals who were 
examined :—Korkéri Bahada, Batra Billai, Takiri Bondari, Kosalia Bhimadu ; other 
family names noted are Kira, Bago, Thala, Bishan, Nagabu, Benkiti, Ghoru, Mandi, 
Chéli; other personal names are Niro, Budra, Bakida, Sukkumon, Pérya, Dhimabhandu, 
Godru. 

Marriage Customs.—The Dombs observe the general rule of Southern India. The 
children of a brother and sister may marry, and always do so, if it can possibly be 
arranged, as this is the “proper marriage”; but the children of brothers, or the 
children of sisters, never intermarry. A man may marry the widow of his elder brother, 
but not of his younger brother. The family name already mentioned is called vamsha ; 
and no persons of the same vamsha can marry. The tribe, however, is endogamous ; 
a Paidi, for example, must marry a Paidi. The girl joins her husband’s vamsha ; 
inheritance is through the father ; and it is Ais name that the children bear. 

There is no limit to the number of wives ; and a man may have as many as he can 
support ; but the first marriage alone seems to involve a real ceremony. The headman 
of the caste people in the village arranges the marriages, and gives his consent; and 
receives two new cloths after the ceremony from the father of the bride. Marriages 
are always arranged by the elders. The bridegroom takes a mat, a fan, and some 
saffron, and, followed by some of his relatives, goes to the bride’s house. There the 
headman sees what he has brought. A new cloth is put on the bride, and her hands are 
joined in those of the bridegroom. A feast follows in the bride’s house. Then all go 
to the bridegroom’s house, where they wait until they have had three square meals, 

The marriage of a second or third wife is sufficiently marked by a simple feast to 
the caste people. The bride may be older than the husband, but her age is not 
considered ; nor is it of any consequence whether she has attained puberty. 


Fertility.—It was noted, in the case of individual No. 18, that there was au 
average of four children in the families of No. 13 himself, and of his three brothers and 
sisters. The largest family consisted of nine children, seven boys and two girls. 


Religion.—1 could learn but little of the religion of the Démbs. Their chief god— 
probably an ancestral spirit—is called Kaluga. There is one in each village, in the 
headman’s house. The deity is represented by a pie-piece, placed in or over a new 
earthern pot, smeared with rice and saffron powder. During worship, a silk cloth, a 
new cloth, or a wet cloth may be worn; but one must not dress in leaves. Before 
mangoes are eaten, the first fruits are offered to the moon, at the full moon of the month 
Chitra. 

Taboo.—Monkeys, frogs, and cobras are taboo, and also the sumari wee (Cassia 
fistula), which bears a flower very like that of a laburnum. The big lizard, cobras, 
frogs, and the crabs which are found in the paddy-fields, and are usually eaten by jungle 
people, may not be eaten. 
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- Death Ceremonies.—Of these also I could learn but little. ‘The dead are either 
buried, or, in the case of a rich man, burnt; in the latter event, a feast must be given to 
the caste people. For cremation the dry wood of any tree, except the swmari, may be 
used. When the deceased is a father, a mother, or a wife, the hair on the head, 
moustache, and armpits is shaved off on the sixth, eighth, or twelfth day after 
death. 

Customs.—The lunguti, or small cloth worn over the groin by the males among the 
Hindus everywhere,.is never worn among the Démbs by men, but only by children. 
The hair is worn long ; but of the hair on the face only the moustache is not shaved. 
Shaving is performed every eight days. Men are said to shave also the parts about the 
groin; but not the women, as is the general rule in Southern India. - F. FAWCETT. 


New Zealand. Edge-Partington. 
Note on the Matuatonga in the Art Gallery, Auckland, New Zealand. | 

Communicated by J. Edge-Partington. 30 

Among the many collections made by the late Sir George Grey, and given 

to various institutions, there is a small but very interesting one in the Art Gallery of 

Auckland, N.Z. This collection contains perhaps the most sacred of all Maori relies 


Ri 


FIG. 2. 
(fig. 1-2). It is a figure standing about sixteen inches high, representing a human 
form in a squatting position, with hands upon the breast. I am indebted to Mr. 
Josiah Martin, of Auckland, for the following note. 

The image is a Matuatonga, or representation of the reproductive powers of 
nature, and is carved from a red volcanic stone foreign to New Zealand. It was 
given to Sir George Grey by the old tohunga, or priest, of the Island of Mokoia, 
on Lake Rotorua, under the following circumstances. The old man, finding that his 
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influence with the young people was being undermined by the Missionaries, sent for 
Sir George Grey, then Governor of New Zealand, and explained that this and other 
sacred relics had been brought by the Maori priest in the canoe from Hawaiki when 
the Arawa first landed on the island; these relics had been kept sacred and secret 
none but the 
highest chiefs 
and the 
hunga being 
allowed to see 
them; and 
works of heal- 
ing and other 
miracles were 
said to be per- 
formed by their 
aid. In order 
to satisfy the 
desire of the 
people for an 
occasional 
glimpse of the 
sacred and my- 
sterious em- 
blem, a copy 
was modelled 

¢ but of much 
larger dimen- 
sions (fig. 3). 
This figure is 
4 feet 6 inches 
in’ height; it 
weighs about 
1} tons, and is 
made of a rock 
found in the 
neighbourhood. 
This did not 
satisfy all the 
votaries, who 
enquired as to 
how so large 
a figure could 
have been 
FIG. 3. hidden unde 

the mat of the priest who had possession of it on board the Arawa canoe. ‘The 
explanation was such an one as would under the circumstance be expected, that the 
figure, although at one time no bigger than a man’s hand, had grown as the Maori 
race increased. The old tohunga asked Sir George to accept the charge of these 
precious relics, as the most terrible disaster would befall the Maori people should their 
gods (Atua) be profaned. Sir George took charge of the smaller relics, and advised 
that the large figure should have secret burial. This was done. Later, however, its 
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whereabouts becoming known, it was disinterred by some Europeans ; but by the order 
of the Government it was returned to the Maoris and reburied in its old site on the 


Island of Mokoia. J. E.-P. 


Tatuing : Pacific. Woodford. 
Note on Tatu-patterns employed in Lord Howe's Island. By C.M. Woodford. 3] 
Communicated by C. H. Read, F.S.A. 


The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. C. M. Woodford, dated Tulagi, 
Solomon Islands, 5th November, 1900 :— 


“T have lately paid a visit in H.M.S. Torch to Lord Howe’s Group, or Ontong 
Java. I went there to hoist the flag, as it has been ceded to us by the Germans. I 


\ 


DETAIL OF 
PATTERN ON 
ARMS AND LEGS 


FRONT VIEW. BACK VIEW. 


send you herewith a sketch of the usual pattern of tatuing employed there. I sketched 
it from life, and it agrees almost exactly with a similar sketch I made fourteen years 
ago.” 
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New Hebrides. Edge-Partington. 
- Feathered Arrows from Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides. Communicated by 39 
J. Edge-Partington. 

Some years ago I purchased from a missionary resident in the Loyalty Islands 
some feathered arrows which he had obtained from a vessel trading in the New Hebrides. 
A selection of these I figured in my Ethnographical Album, 2nd Series, Plate 72. In 
the Catalogue of the Museum Godeffroy, Plate XXII., Fig. 9, « feathered arrow is 
figured as coming from the New Hebrides (?). I have lately been in communication 
with Mr. Charles Hedley, of the Australian Museum, Sydney ; he has kindly furnished 
me with a short copy of a paper read by our Fellow, Mr. Norman Hardy, before the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, when he exhibited feathered arrows which he 
had himself obtained on the island of Espiritu Santo. He considers that these arrows 
are an indigenous production and without any foreign suggestion. The shafts, he says, 
are formed from a reed (Phragmites communis), the feathers are those of the common 
fowl and are set parallel to and bowed from the shaft, and are lashed on by narrow strips 
of smooth fibre, probably from the stem of the banana plant. J. E.-P. 


REVIEWS. 


Ontario. Boyle. 

Archeological Report, 1898. Being part of Appendix to the Report of the 
Minister of Education, Ontario. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. 33 
Toronto, 1898. 8vo, pp. viii, 211 (ineluding index). With 19 plates and 24 illustrations 
in the text. 

Archeological Report, 1899. Beiny part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister 
of Education, Ontario. Priuted by order of the Legislative Assembly. Toronto, 1900. 
8vo, pp. iv, 199. With plans and illustrations in the text. 

These Reports are the two -latest of a series compiled by Mr. David Boyle, the 
curator of the museum at Toronto, They are records of the objects acquired from year 
to year by the museum, which under the wise policy of the Hon. Dr. Ross, formerly 
Minister of Education and now Premier of the Province of Ontario, and the skilful 
management of Mr. David Boyle, is rapidly becoming one of the most important on the 
North American continent. .It is particularly rich in objects illustrating the culture of 
the Canadian aborigines. The systematic exploration of prehistoric sites under the 
direction of Mr. Boyle and a competent staff is not only increasing the wealth of the 
museum, but is adding year by year to our knowledge of the predecessors of the present 
population of the Province. The more remarkable of the objects obtained by these 
explorations are figared, with plans of the sites and views. These illustrations greatly 
augment the value of the Reports. 

During the last two or three years a further step has been taken. Following the 
example set by the Bureau of Ethnology and several of the museums in the United 
States, an effort has been made to acquire and embody in the Report information as to 
the present state of the aboriginal populations in tie Province. Mr. Boyle himself 
undertook the study of the pagan Iroquois. With the assistance of Mr. Brant-Sero, a 
Mohawk, and Ka-nis-han-don, a Seneca chief, through whom he was enabled to get a 
large number of details and ascertain the meaning of ceremonies he witnessed, he has 
produced in the Report for.1898 a most valuable monograph on the religion of the 
Iroquois as now practised. Iroquois paganism is not to-day what it was three centuries 
ago, before the Jesuit missionaries had penetrated into the Canadian wilds. Prophets 
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had at various times ere then appeared ; but they had effected little if. anything towards 
raising their fellow-countrymen in faith or morals. _The teaching of Christianity, how- 
ever, proved a new and potent influence. Mr. Boyle adopts the view—and it is, I 
believe, the better opinion—that the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, was unknown to 
the American tribes until the white man set foot on their shores. The acceptance of the 
idea of the Supreme Being has introduced a new force into aboriginal religion. A 
succession of prophets has arisen in various tribes during the last two centuries, all of 
whom “have been consciously or unconsciously indebted to the white man very 
considerably for the tone and tenour of their teachings.” 

The pagan Iroquois of whom Mr. Boyle writes follow the teachings of Ska-ne-o- 
dy-o, who received his revelation in the year 1790. The object of these teachings is to 
preserve the Indians free from contamination with white men. Mixed marriages, cards, 
drink, and European musical instruments and medicines are forbidden. Gambling 
according to native fashion is, however, encouraged. Certain religious festivals are 
enjoined. Stress is laid upon marriage, hospitality, and a high general morality ; so 
much so, says Mr. Boyle, “as to make one sometimes doubt the propriety of applying 
“ the term ‘pagan’ to them [the Iroquois], although this name does not necessarily 
“ imply anything disreputable.” 

The author gives a detailed description of the Midwinter Festival, at which the 
White Dog is burned. The reason for the sacrifice of the White Dog is unknown. 
Mr. Boyle discusses the question without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. As at 
present observed, the animal is strangled and then thrown on the fire with a quantity of 
tobacco as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit, with prayers for various blessings, of which 
health, abundance, and content are the chief. Other festivals here described are the 
Spring Sun Dance, the Green Corn Dance, and the Feast of the Skeleton. An account 
of the important Society of the False Faces is also given, together with the myths 
relating to it. Nor are these the only important subjects dealt with. Among others may 
be mentioned as of special interest, the Gentile organisation and government of the 
Iroquois, their music, their personal names, and the origin and meaning of Niyoh, the 
word now used for God. 

Troquois music is further described in the Report for 1899. Graphophone cylinders 
have been used to take down the songs. These have been reduced to our notation by 
Mr. Cringan, and are given, to the number of 47. Still more interesting is Mr. W. E. 
Connelly’s article on the Wyandots. It contains a careful account of the clan system 
from the oldest records to the present day, and of Wyandot government and proper 
names. 

This bare enumeration by no means exhausts the interest of the Reports. It is 
sufficient to indicate their value to anthropologists. Special reference, however, should 
also be made to the excellent reproductions in the Report for 1898 of photographs of the 
Iroquois, both individuals and groups, and of their dwellings. They are a fine, intelli- 
gent looking people, some of them even handsome according to Kuropean standards. 

In the publication of these valuable Reports the Government of Ontario is giving 
a lead to the Colonial Office of the Imperial Government. Enlightened statesmanship 
demands something more than the annual publication of statistics of trade and police. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


[N.B.—By the courtesy of Mr. Boyle, and of the Honourable Richard eens, 
the successor of Dr. Ross as Minister of Education in Ontario, a limited number of 
copies of these Reports have been placed at the disposal of the Anthropological 
Institute, and may be obtained by students on application at 3, Hanover Square, 


London, W.—Eb. ] 
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Asia. Futterer. 

Durch Asien, Erfahrungen, Forschungen und Sammlungen ([and 1. 3 4 
Geographische Charakter-Bilder). Vou Dr. K. Futterer. With 203 Illus- 
trations in the Text, 40 Plates, two Coloured Plates, and Map. Berlin, Reimer, 1901, 
pp. xxv, 545. Price 20 marks, 

Dr. Futterer, Professor of Geology and the allied studies in the Grand-Ducal 
Technical High School at Karlsruhe, gives us in this stout volume of 570 large octavo 
pages, the first fruits of the great Asiatic expedition of 1897-99, which was conducted 
by his friend Dr. Holderer of Heidelberg, and in which he took part as geologist, 
geographer, anthropologist, and general historian. Even the natural history department 
fell largely to his share ; most of the flowering plants from the Gobi Desert were 
collected by bim; the unbroken record of daily meteorological observations f n 
Russian Turkestan to Shanghai, together with numerous determinations of altituues 
and latitudes are amongst the more important results of his untiring energy, 
and of a fortunate arrangement with the leader of the expedition, by which our 
author was enabled to devote most of his time to exclusively scientific work. 
The rich and extremely diversified materials thus collected along a route extend- 
ing from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific Ocean will ultimately form the subject- 
matter of three uniform volumes, the contents of which are thus distributed : 
I. Geographical descriptions, incidents of travel, natural history, and ethnographic 
details, illustrated by numerous reproductions of photographs, nearly all taken by 
Dr. Futterer himself; II, Geological observations and the discussion of the more 
important general problems suggested by them; III. Essays on the meteorological, 
paleontological, zoological, and botanical results of the expedition. 

Of this encyclopedic programme most of our readers will be mainly interested 
in that section which has already appeared, and is comprised between the two covers 
of the volume under notice. Here has been brought together a great quantity of 
valuable ethnological matter carefully collected from regions which are seldom visited - 
by good observers, although presenting many points that are attractive to the 
anthropological student. This will be at once apparent when it is stated that the 
route followed by the expedition traversed the whole of Western (Russian) and 
Eastern (Chinese) Turkestan, skirted the northern and more thickly inhabited districts 
of the Tarim (Lob-nor) basin, penetrated eastwards to Hami (Khamil), crossed the 
Gobi wilderness from this place in a south-easterly direction to the Kuku-Nor 
province of North-eastern Tibet ; here struck again eastwards over the Ala-shan range 
into Kansu; thence to Si-ngan-fu, earliest seat of the Chinese race in the Wei-ho 
valley, and so on through the heart of China (just before the present troubles) to 
the great city of Han-kow, and down the Yang-tse-kiang to Shanghai. Thus were 
offered and largely utilized endless opportunities of studying in their homes a great number 
of peoples, such as the Turkomans, the Usbegs, the Tajiks, Sartes, Galchas, Kirgnizes, 
Dungans, Taranches, Kashgarians, Kalmaks, Eastern Mongols, Tanguts, and Chinese 
peoples, showing collectively almost every imaginable shade of transition Letween the 
two great Caucasic and Mongolic divisions of mankind. Unfortunately, owing to the 
lack of interpreters, and the coyness or superstitious fears of the aborigines, especially 
in the more remote eastern lands, the attempts to procure anthropometric data mostly 
proved abortive. Hence the accurate measurements, which are here conveniently 
tabulated in the appendix, are mainly confined to the Central and West Asiatic 
peoples, including various groups of Kirghizes, Sartes, and Kashgarians. But 
these measurements extend in some instances to such minute details—colour of 
exposed and covered parts, cranial and pelvic indices, length of the extremities, of 
femur, tibia, digits, nails, texture of the hair, shape, position, and colour of the eye, 
and so on—that they may be fairly described as exhaustive. In fact, so far as 
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regards their physical characters certain natives of Chinese Turkestan are now better 
known to science than perhaps any single inhabitant of these islands. In other respects, 
also, the picture is often very complete, and we learn, for instance, that the term Sart 
appears to have no ethnical value, though this was no doubt already known’ in a 
general way from other sources. ‘The information on this subject embodied in the 
text is supplemented in a note by further particulars from F. von Schwarz’s 
valuable work on Turkestan (Freiburg, Baden, 1900). Although not without historic 
significance, Sart denotes at present little more than the settled as distinguished 
from the nomad populations in Ferghana and surrounding lands. Those more 
specially so designated are the mixed Aryan (Galcha) aborigines of the secluded 
upland valleys of the Oxus, many of whom, as we learn from Ch. de Ujfalvy, 
still speak archaic forms of the old Aryan stock language. But the word has a 
wide range, and now comprises not only the majority of the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages in Russian Turkestan, but also numerous communities in the Tarim basin, in 
Kashgaria, Bokhara, North Afghanistan, and Semirechinski-krai. Most of the so-called 
Usbegs, who have abandoned the nomad life and intermingled with the primitive Aryan 
peoples of these regions, are scarcely to be distinguished from the Sarts and the closely- 
allied Tajiks of Persian speech. But miscegenation_of long standing prevails every- 
where in the Western and Central lands, where the “Mongol element is chiefly betrayed 
by the almond-shaped oblique eyes, while “ the farther they recede eastwards the nearer 
* do the tribes approach the genuine Mongol type, indicated by a lower stature, broader 
** face and mouth, flatter nose, and scantier beard.” The same phenomenon, which is 
here well illustrated by reproductions of several of the photographs taken by the author, 
was observed by Captain Younghusband, who, advancing from the opposite direction, 
remarks that “as I proceeded westwards I noticed a gradual, scarcely perceptible, change 
“ from the round of a Mongolian type to a sharper and yet more sharp type of 
“ feature. . . . . As we get further away from Mongolia we notice that 
“ the faces become gradually longer and narrower” (The Heart of a Continent, 
p- 118). Hence, when the expedition reached the Koko-Nor district of North-east 
Tibet, it found itself surrounded by races of distinctly Mongol type. Here the 
dominant people are the Tanguts, who are fully described and _ recognised 
with Prjevalsky and Rockhill to be a characteristic branch of the Tibetan family. 
Amongst these wild predatory tribes Dr. Futterer met with a more friendly reception 
than most of his predecessors. They willingly accompanied him in his frequent excur- 
sions off the main route, took an active part in the work of collecting, and became quite 
expert in discovering geological specimens, even in localities where the explorer has 
himself failed to find any. 

Students requiring to consult this storehouse of anthropological lore will be grateful 
to the author for a more copious index than is usually supplied to German works of this 
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India: Bibliography. Campbell. 

Index- Catalogue of Indian Official Publications in the Library of the British 
Museum. By Frank Campbell. 1900. London, Library Supply Association. 35 
4to, pp. . Price 42s. nett. 

The size of the catalogue, which has been compiled by Mr. Frank Campbell (late 
of the British Museum Library), and represents the labour of 13 years, is a fair 
indicat:on of the enormous mass of Indian literature which now exists, as it is also a 
measure of the difficulty which besets any ordinary “reader” in extracting the special 
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document which he may require to illustrate any particular subject, unless he is fully 
posted both in the name of the originating department and in the exact title of the work. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize the value of the assistance tius afforded by 
Mr. Campbell’s catalogue, although it is (necessarily) incomplete, and does not claim to 
represent even the whole of the British Museum collection. What it does claim is to 
provide a reference for “the more modern portion of the collection of Indian cfficial 
“ publications isswed in India subsequent to the mutiny, so far as the documents have 
“ been deposited in the library of the British Museum.” “ Reports issued as ‘ English 
* parliamentary papers’ are not included except in rare instances, but there is a 
considerable representation of Departmental Reports issued in London in connection 
* with the India Office.” Works of a semi-official nature have also been included in 
certain instances. From a casual glance at the contents it would certainly appear that 
Mr. Frank Campbell's work is sufficiently comprehensive to be a most valuable index to 
Indian literature generally, and that he has earned the thanks not only of the casual 
reader, but of many Indian officials for «a work which will lighten their labour 


considerably. T. H. HOLDICH. 


New Guinea. Fellows: Le Hunte. 

Despatches from His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor of British New 
Guinea. No. 28 (14th April), No. 35 (25th April), No. 36 (lst May), and 36 
No. 44 (21st June) of 1900. 

The first of these despatches (No. 28) encloses the following aecount by the 
Rev. S. B. Fellows, of the Kabilula—Atonement or Peace-making Ceremony—of the 
Natives of Kiriwina (‘Trobriand Group), who were lately at war. 

“ Atonement or Peace-making Ceremony of the Natives of Kiriwina—Taolu came 
to ask me to accompany him on the morrow to the Kabilula. We arranged to meet 
at the inland village of Obweria. I was there early, and about 9 o’clock Taolw 
arrived with a numerous retinue, all fully armed with spears and shields and long 
knives. ‘Taolu carried no weapons, but I noticed that in addition to the ordinary 
ornaments by which a Guiauw is distinguished, he was also wearing the sacred 
emblems of royalty—the armlets and wristlets previously held by Enamakala and his 
predecessors for many generations in the office of supreme Guiaw in the ruling Labai 
family of Kiriwina. As Obweria was the first village in Tilataula territory entered 
by Taolu, he was here formally received by a Tilataula chief. This man, named 
Kunoi, rushed into the centre of the village, and gesticulating like a madman, never 
once looking at Taolu, but addressing him, and him only, all the time. In effect, he 
said: ‘Taolu, we are glad to see you. We acknowledge you as our Guiau, in 
‘succession to Enamakala. We have had enough of fighting, and everything is ready 
‘for makiug the atonement to-day. All the Tilataula chiefs are waiting for you at 
‘Kabwaku. Let us go and make peace. Then come back and live in your village, 
‘Omarakana, aud rule the country as a Guiaw should. Make peace and keep the 
‘peace ; put away all the spears so that there be no more war.’ Then striking his fore- 
head with the palm of his hand—the usual pledge of a chief that he would defend from 
danger—he made a leap to where Taolu stood, grasped his hand, and drew him to the 
path leading to Kabwaku. As a dramatic performance, Kunoi’s action was perfect ; 
its effect on the men standing round was electrical. They simply roared out their 
acclamation to the Guiau, and shouldering their spears, they crowded pell-mell into 
the narrow track after their leaders. Beyond the village the procession was marshalled. 
A band of warriors took the lead, headed by a sorceror, who, with his continuous 
incantations, cleared our path of all evil spirits. Following these came about twenty 
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women, carrying on their heads the appeasing gifts for the Kabilula, then the chiefs 
with more warriors, and behind came the crowd. 

“Going in single file the column stretched out to a great length. At frequent 
intervals a wave of cheering ran down the line. The excitement increased as we went 
along, and reached its climax in deafening acclaim as we entered Kabwaku, where 
Taolu was welcomed by Moliasi in fine dramatic style. This was a proud day for so 
young a chief as Moliasi; and he was equal to the occasion. In the Kabilula, equal 
presents are given and received on both sides, but the defeated chief, after seeking and 
receiving permission, has to come to the village of his conqueror, and there make his 
offering of atonement. 

“ A clear space was quickly made in the middle of the village in front of Moliasi’s 
house. The multitude of armed men with their spears in their hands eagerly crowded 
round, At one end of the rough circle stood Moliasi, stern and silent, surrounded by 
other chiefs of his side ; at the other end Taolu and his friends were busy unpacking 
their things. The proceedings were opened by Taolu rushing into the ring and 
carrying aloft a valuable armlet which he laid on the ground, at the same time crying 
out in aloud voice ‘Kam lula, Moliasi’ (thy atonement, Moliasi). He immediately 
turned and retired, and the armlet was instantly snatched up and handed in by one 
of Moliasi’s men. Again and again Taolu repeated this performance, each time 
bringing only one vaigua (article of wealth) and calling out the name of the chief to 
whom he was giving it. Some of his friends also did the same. In this way between 
thirty or forty different vaigua, consisting of armlets, old stone tomahawks, necklaces 
of native money, &c., &c., were presented and received. Then Taolu ran in and made 
a speech to Moliasi and his people, simulating furious passion as he sprang from side 
to side of the circle, and swung his arms about in energetic gestures. He addressed 
them as Bodagua (my younger brothers), and said,‘I am weak to-day through the 
‘death of my elder brother, Enamakala. Had he been alive to-day he would have 
‘brought more vaigua than you have men. I have brought you my own vaigua as your 
‘lula ; let that suffice. We are living in the bush, permit us to return to our villages. 
‘Put away your spears and let us work at our gardens that there may be plenty of 
‘food for ourselves and our families.’ Then Moliasi and other Tilataula chiefs began 
to present the return lula to Taolu. In the same manner, one by one, article for article, 
they laid down the exact equivalent of the vaigua they had received. After this they 
made their speeches, all of them definitely accepting Taolu as their Guiau. 

“ One old chief, Mosituli, told Taolu that this had been a young men’s war and so 
the Kabilula was held in a young chief's village. A young chief, Meiosovalu, the right- 
hand man of Moliasi, said that though he was young when Enamakala and his men had 
driven his people out of their village, he remembered the death of his relatives and the 
burning of his home. It was to take the mapula (payment) for this that he had fought, 
but the present Kabilula settled all. 

“ An attentive hearing was given to my address, but the united yell at the end 
might easily have startled anyone not used to the noisy style of Kiriwina natives. I 
pleaded the claims of law and order and religion. 

“Then Taolu made his way into the midst of Moliasi’s men, and, holding high a 
stick of tobacco, he called out,‘ Which of you will take this tobacco and distribute 
it so that we may smoke a pipe of peace together?’ ‘Twenty eager hands were 
stretched out to grasp it. With the acceptance of this tobacco the Kabilula was 
completed, and the ceremony concluded.” 

No matters of anthropological interest are contained in despatches No. 35 and 44, 
but No. 36 contains the following :— 

“ Notes on the Tribes of the Morehead River.—The tribes met with on the Upper 
Morehead are named Sanana, Tugari, and Pirara, after the names of their villages. 
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They are apparently subdivisions of the Babiri tribe. Indications point to the probability 
that their populations were comparatively much more numerous than at the present day. 
Without doubt their numbers have been diminished by the frequent onslaughts of the 
Tugeri tribe from Dutch New Guinea; but these depredations have forced them to 
scatter, and it was not possible to arrive at so much as an approximate estimate of the 
population during a flying visit. 

“Tn stature these natives are of a slightly taller average than the so-called Bugi 
tribe (see below). ‘Their muscular physique is also superior to that of the latter people. 
The men, for the most part, go stark naked, but some of them wear a grotesquely large 
pubic shell, which, however, is as often to be seen hanging at the side or at the back as 
in its proper position. The hair is curly, and generally worn in thiu plaits, into which 
is woven some vegetable fibre. These fibres extend below the limit of the hair and 
depend gracefully more than half-way down the back and over the shoulders. The hair 
is shaved from off the upper part of the forehead. There septums of their noses are 
invariably pierced, and many of them in addition (particularly the Pirara natives) have 
large holes punctured vertically through the nostril. There was a noticeable scarcity of 
body ornaments among them. In no case that came under notice was anything worn 
in the nose. ‘They vary in colour from a dark copper to black. Their facial features 
differ to such an extent that no characteristic type could be detected. Some have 
pinched crabbed features, while others have a fine and gentle yet strong countenance, 
and between these two several others approaching one or the other extreme were 
observed. The older men wear beards, which are neither trimmed nor cut. 

“ The women, of whom only three were seen, wore petticoats of grass. Their bair 
was cut moderately short. 

“A short vocabulary of their common language was taken, which may be useful as 
an addition to that taken by Sir William MacGregor. The name given by these people 
to the Morehead River is Totogaba.” 


N.B.—The Bugi tribe (above mentioned) consists now of the remnants of the 
original mainland tribe of that name, the Wasi tribe from Strachan Island, and others 
whose persecution by the ‘ugeri invaders has induced them to gather together for 
refuge at Bugi, where they have protection under a small detachment of armed native 
constabulary. S. H. RAY 


France: Reindeer Period. Girod and Massenat. 

Les Stations de lV Age du Renne dans les Vallées de la Vézére et de la 37 
Corréze. Documents recueillis et publiés par Dr. Paul Girod et Elie Massénat. 
Laugerie-Basse ; Industrie, Sculptures, Gravures. Paris, J. B. Bailliére et fils, 1900. 
4to, pp. viii + 101, with 110 plates and 42 pp. of explanation. 

For some five-and-thirty years M. Massénat has been a diligent explorer of the 
caves and rock-shelters in the valleys of the Vézére and the Corréze. Preliminary 
notices of his work have appeared from time to time, but no detailed and systematic 
account has yet been published. His very extensive collection is now in the care of 
Prof. Girod, of Clermont Ferrand, who has co-operated for many years with 
M. Massénat. They believe that the time has come for the preparation of a complete 
work, dealing exhaustively with the subject; and they accordingly propose to issue 
a series of monographs describing all the stations which they have explored and all 
the objects which have been collected. ‘The vulume before us is the first of the series. 
It is devoted to the station of Laugerie-Basse, a locality of singular interest, inasmuch 
as it presents a typical illustration of the life and industry of the Magdalenian age. 
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As this is the first instalment of the great work which it is proposed to publish, it 
contains some preliminary matter of a general character, including a brief survey of 
the prehistoric remains throughout the valleys of the Vézére and the Corréze. About 
1860 Jouannait found worked flints in certain caves in Dordogne. But as far back 
as 1842 the College of Brive had acquired the natural history cabinet of the little 
College of Azerac, and it was found that this collection contained a number of objects 
worked in flint and in reindeer-antler, together with reindeer bones, evidently of local 
origin, but without any record of their discovery. A new epoch in the history of 
archeological work in Périgord was opened up, however, in 1862,‘ when Edouard 
Lartet had his attention directed to the Dordogne caves through some specimens sent 
to Paris by Abel Laganne, of Les Eyzies. Everyone knows how Henry Christy 
threw himself into the work, conjointly with Lartet, »nd how the results were eventually 
given to the world in the famous Religuie Aquitanice. 

It was about 1865 when M. Massénat commenced his researches by investigating 
some stations on the Corréze, whence he proceeded to the stream of Planchetorte, where 
his work was carried on partly in association with Philibert Lalande. Passing on to 
the Vézére, he set himself to explore patiently and systematically many of the stations 
which had previously been subject to only hasty examination. From his wide know- 
ledge of the relies of the so-called “ Reindeer Age” he is led to recognize three epochs 
corresponding with those of de Mortillet, but named according to the typical stations. 
Instead, therefore, of the terms “ Magdalenian,” “ Solutrian,” and “ Mousterian,” he uses 
respectively the terms “epoch of Laugerie-Basse,” “of Cro Magnon,” and “of Le Moustier.” 

The station of Laugerie-Basse was originally explored by Christy and Lartet, and 
by de Vibraye’; but M. Massénat has perseveringly continued the work in a most 
detailed and careful manner. The results are fully set forth in the present work. The 
wealth of material discovered at this station is illustrated by no fewer than 110 quarto 
plates, lithographed by Dr. Girod, representing a great series of implements in flint, 
quartz, ivory, and reindeer-antler, together with a number of interesting engravings and 


sculptures of the Reindeer Age. F. W. RUDLER. 


Savoy : Ethnology. Pittard.. 
Note Preliminaire sur  Ethnologie de la Savoie et de la Haute-Savoie. 38 
Eugene Pittard. (Extract from Le Globe, Geneva, June 1900.) 
This note is intended to indicate the present state of the author’s investigations 
. into the Ethnology of Savoy, and to express the conclusions he has so far arrived at, 
subject to revision in a larger communication to be subsequently made in collaboration 
with Dr. J. Carret. M. Pittard shows that pale-ethnologists have found that a 
brachycephalic group inhabited the lake dwellings of Savoy in the early polished stone 
period, and were displaced in whole or part by a dolichocephalic people who also lived 
as lake dwellers. ‘Towards the end of the Bronze Age, this part of Europe was invaded 
in force by a brachycephalic. population from across the Alpine passes. ‘The author 
describes the ethnic distribution in Savoy as based on Lagneau’s researches, deals 
briefly with the Burgundian invasion of the 5th century of our era and with the 
Saracen occupation, and passes on to craniological evidence. M. Pittard having studied 
165 skulls from this neighbourhood, finds they fall into two definite groups, a 
dolichocephalic of 15 and a _ brachycephalic of 126 crania respectively. The 
brachycephalic skulls being also leptoprosopic and leptorhine are closely allied to 
those of the Valais, the Grisons, and Auvergne. The dolichocephalic group, relatively 
so feebly represented, is regarded as Burgundian. At first sight it would seem that 
among the present population of Savoy brachycephaly is associated with short stature 
and with relative blonduness. F.C. S. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


East Africa. With Plate D. : Sharpe. 
A Carved Stool and other objects from British East Africa. Communi- 39 
cated by Alfred Sharpe, C.B., Assistant Commissioner of Uganda. 

The three objects described below were obtained by Mr. Alfred Sharpe, C.B., 
_ Assistant Commissioner of Uganda, were exhibited on his behalf at a meeting of the 

Anthropological Institute on November 27th, 1900; and have been presented by him to 
the British Museum. The following brief account of them is compiled from the objects 
themselves, and from memoranda supplied by Mr. Sharpe :— 

No. | is a stool of soft white wood, artificially blackened on the surface. It is 
25 inches high, and consists of a squatting female figure resting on a plain, solid, 
circular pedestal, and supporting with upraised arms a plain circular seat, the upper 
surface of which is slightly concave. The female figure is remarkable for the elaborate 
representation of prominent cheloid ornaments on the flanks and abdomen, and for the 
peculiar treatment of the hair, which is well shown in side and back view. (Plate D.) 

The stool comes from the district immediately west of the Luapula or Lualaba 
river, immediately after its exit, towards the north, from Lake Mweru. The natives 
there constantly make these stools, of different sizes and patterns. Mr. Sharpe adds that 
he has seen some beautifully carved ones at the trading station of the African Lakes 
Corporation at the north-east corner of Lake Mweru. 

No. 2 is a double gong, 16} inches high, of peculiar form, hammered together out of 
two thick sheets of soft iron. It has no clapper, and was, apparently, intended to be 
struck from without. It comes from the town of Kazembe, just south of Lake Mweru. 
Kazembe’s is one of the oldest known “dynasties” in the southern half of Central 
Africa. Dr. Livingstone, when at Kazembe’s, traced back a number of generations of 
“ Kazembes,” each succeeding chief being called by the same name. A Kazembe was in 
full swing at the time of Lacerda’s journey in 1797 (see Burton’s Land of the Cazembes, - 
p. 4); and when there in 1890, 1892, and 1899 Mr. Sharpe saw abandoned sites of 
several old towns of the Kazembe’s. Kazembe, the present chief, told Mr. Sharpe that 
his ancestors came from Mwata Yamvo, on the Kasai. Many of the customs at 
Kazembe’s are more similar to those of the west of Africa than to those of the eastern 
half of the continent. The natives say that these bells are not made now, and that they 
are very old. Mr. Sharpe saw two or three of them. 

No. 3 is a perforated stone object like the head of a hammer or mace. It is 
6} inches long, 3 inches broad, and 14 inches thick. This object comes from the 
* Mambwe” country, which lies near the south end of Lake Tanganyika, 2,000 feet 
above the lake, and 5,000 above sea level. The natives find these objects in the ground, 
but do not know their origin, and call them miala ya mlunga, i.e., “Stones of God,” 
meaning “supernatural stones.” They are sometimes round, instead of oval, and 
sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, than this example. Similar stones were found by 
Theodore Bent at Zimbabwe, and there are similar stones in the Gizeh Maseum at Cairo, 
which were taken from Egyptian tombs of early date. Mr. Sharpe knows of no other 
localities in Africa, except those mentioned above, where these stones are found. 


Egypt: Prehistoric. Randall-MaclIver. 
A Prehistoric Cemetery at El Amrah in Egypt: Preliminary Report of 
Excavations. By D. Randall-Maclver, M.A., Laycock Student of Egyptology at 40 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
The village of El Amrah lies about six miles to the south of the famous site of 
Abydos, where Professor Flinders Petrie has for the past two seasons been engaged in 
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unravelling the difficult history of Egypt's earliest kings. It has been known for some 
years that valuable prehistoric cemeteries existed in the neighbourhood, but their precise 
character could hardly be appreciated, inasmuch as nothing had been published which 
could be called a record of the excavations made there. It was with some anxiety that 
Mr. Anthony Wilkin and I, to whom Professor Petrie entrusted this part of the 
concession granted to him by the Department of Antiquities, commenced our season’s 
work. A site which had been already dug no less than four times, first by native 
plunderers, and then by professed archeologists, might well have been supposed to be 
entirely exhausted. I am happy, however, to be able to state that our suecess has far 
surpassed our modest expectations, and purpose in the following pages to give a brief 
résumé of results which will soon be published in full in the official memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at whose expense the work is being conducted. 

The cemeteries on which we have been engaged are situated close to the cultivation 
on the table-land, 
between two wide 
valleys which run 
down the 
upper desert a short 
distance north of 
El Amrah. Here 
tract of many 
acres of broken 
ground testifies to 
the cupidity, if not 
to the knowledge 
of previous grave- 
hunters. At the 
south-west corner 
sherds of broken 
pottery showed that 
many at least of 
the graves were of 
prehistoric date, and it was at this point that we begun to excavate on December 22nd. 
It soon became evident that a 
large number of graves had 
not been opened, while others 
had been insufficiently cleared. 
After a month’s work three 
hundred graves had been fully 
registered from a_ piece of 
ground measuring only about 
15,000 square yards. This 
proved to be the entire extent 
of a small but highly interest- 
ing prehistoric cemetery, which 
may have originally contained 
some 600 or 700 graves. In 
date it ranged from the very 
earliest “ New Race” times Fig, 2. CLAY MODEL OF KINE, 


Fig. 1. CLAY MODEL OF A HOUSE. 


through the entire middle 


period down to the begivning of the “ Late Prehistoric.” The graves yielded not only 
u great quantity of the objects familiar to all who have studied this period (pottery, 
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ivories, slate palettes, &c.), but also a certain number which are wholly new in character. 
‘The most interesting are those which bear directly upon the life of the people who lived 
in the country at that time. In the rubbish of a plundered grave was found a fragment 
which evidently represented 
a house, the next day more 
pieces were turned out which 
fit well together and almost 
complete the whole. The 
house (shown in fig. 1) is 
oblong in shape, sloping back 
from the base and recurved 
at the top. From its form it FIG. 3. CELT. Figs. 4-6. MACE HEADS, 
may be supposed that it was 
built of wattle and mud ; at one end is depicted a door (probably of wood), and at the 
other two small windows. No roof was found, but if it is permissible to judge from 
the construction of graves which occur in our second cemetery, it must have consisted of 
boughs on which was laid a wattle- 
work of twigs covered with mud. 
The “ New Race” had probably 
even more occasion to use boats than 
the modern Egyptians, for there is no 
doubt that the country was far more 
swampy then than it is now. It is 
thought that some of these boats 
are represented on their well-known 
“decorated ” pottery. In our first 
cemetery were found pottery models 
of two, if not three, different kinds, 
but they do not resemble those figured 
on the pottery. Again, that the 
Figs, 7-11. FORKED HUNTING-LANCES OF FLINT, “ New Race” were a hunting people 
has long been known from their 
carvings aud drawings, as well as interred from the objects which oecur in the graves. 
But it must now be added that they were a pastoral people; for in no less than three 
graves were found pottery groups of kine. The grave from which the best group came 
(see fig. 2), was that of a man who held in his hand a model baton of clay, the stem of 
which was painted with a spiral red band 
like a leather thong, while the head of it 
was in the form of a mace and decorated 
with black lines; some fine pottery com- 
pleted his tomb-furniture. Of weapons of 
war and the chase figs. 3-11 will give a 
fair idea. The breccia axe (fig. 3), the 
mace-heads (figs. 4-6), and the forked 
hunting-lance of flint (figs. 7-11) ail came 
from the same grave, which, indeed, con- Fi@, 12. DAGGER OF COPPER. 
tained five of these lances, a remarkable 
outfit at a time when they must have been very rare and costly. The weapons and 
implements in these graves are generally of stone. Copper is always rare, though 
occurring occasionally even in the earliest stage of the prehistoric. Fig. 12 shows a new 
type of copper dagger found in a plundered grave of the middle Prehistoric period. 
Flint implements of one class or another occur in almost every grave, though the fine 
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specimens are, of course, uncommon. In several cases a small sheaf of flakes has been 


found lying between the hands and head; and one grave, from the number and variety 
of the flakes and implements found 


in it, would seem to have been that 
of a professional flint-knapper. 

Other crafts are represented by 
the excellent cloth used to wrap 
round the body, by baskets such as 
those shown in figs. 13 and 14, and 
by clay bases which probably served 

in the manufacture of pottery. With 
Figs. 13-14. BASKETS. regard to the pottery itself this 
cemetery yielded a_ considerable 
number of new varieties and one quite new class of ware. 

The dolls shown in figs. 15 and 16 may be taken to represent the inhabitants of 
the country, to such extent at least as their 
| artistic skill could interpret their own con- 
ceptions. It is worth remarking that the 
peculiar “sheath” which they wear, and the 
strongly-curled hair, are the essential features 
| of the figures carved on the splendid proto- 
| dynastic slates (Journ. Anthr. Inst., xxx, 
Pi. B., C., D.). 

After this cemetery was finished, another 

| was started some two or three hundred paces 
to the east of it. The ground between is 
full of 18th dynasty burials, and it appears 
at the moment of writing as if the two pre- 
historic patches were quite separate and 
independent. 

The eastern cemetery is of very compre- 
hensive character. It begins with burials of 
almost, if not quite, the earliest type, and 
continues down to the Ist or IInd dynasty. 
In comparison with the other cemetery it 
has not been much plundered. Up to the 
date on which this is written (February 17th) 
rather more than 100 new graves have been 
opened. One of these has produced the most 
valuable find of the season, namely, a slate 
palette which is conclusively dated, by the 
pottery and stone vases occurring with it, no less than by its own characteristic form, 

to the middle period of the Prehistoric (60 in Prof. Petrie’s sequence- 
datings). It bears in relief upon the face the brief inscription given 
in fig. 17, and is thus by far the earliest example yet found of the 
use of hieroglyphs. Hieroglyphic writing has been known to exist 
in a well-developed form as early as the Ist dynasty, but this slate 
belongs to a period considerably before Menes, the first king of the 
Ist dynasty. 
De... ea An especially interesting point in connection with the eastern 
cemetery is that the range and variety of the burials have made it 
possible to trace the evolution of all the types of early tomb-construction. The bodies 
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are invariably buried in a contracted position, and the stages through which the tomb 

developed may be provisionally stated as follows: the first stage is the only one which 

has not yet been noted in this part of the ground, though it is of frequent occurrence in 
the western cemetery :— 

1. The earliest burials of all are in very shallow round graves. The body was 
generally wrapped in the skin of a sheep or goat. 

2. These are succeeded by graves several feet deep, and of a roughly oval or 
oblong shape. ‘The body was commonly wrapped in cloth and laid on a reed 
mat, which was then folded round it. Sometimes the reed mat was further 
laid on a tray of twigs, and very rarely on a wooden dug-out bier. 

3. Graves of the same depth as the last, in which the beginnings of a slight 
recess occur, in which the body is laid ; while the larger pots are outside the 
recess. 

4. Graves 5 or 6 feet deep, with a well-marked recess cut out for the body. The 

recess is sometimes fenced off by upright wooden baulks. 

5. A regular pit, about 6 feet deep and 2 to 3 feet in width, with a recess bricked 
off from it. The recess contains a clay, a wooden, or a pottery coffin, either 
oval or oblong, and one or two pots, which are almost the only tomb furniture 
found with this class. Such graves are very late in the prehistoric series, 
approaching closely to the period of the Ist dynasty, or even entering 
into it. 

From this point the solution branches off into two distinct lines. The pit with 
chamber becomes the regular well with chamber, a type which prevails from the [Vth 
dynasty onwards all through Egyptian history. On the other hand the bricked recess, 
considered in itself apart from the well or pit, becomes the brick tomb which forms 
our sixth stage. 

6. Four-sided tombs, consisting of brick walls sunk a few feet below the desert- 
surface. At first these contain a coffin either of mud or of wood. Some- 
times the coffin is replaced by a plank lining fastened against the walls ; this 
feature has been found also in Prof. Petrie’s Royal Tombs of the Ist Dynasty. 
Sometimes, again, there is no coffin, but the body is wrapped in cloth and laid 
on a reed mat as in the earlier graves. 

N.B.—The burials under inverted pots which frequently occur in this cemetery do 
not fall naturally into any stage of the tomb development. ‘They should perhaps 
be regarded as cheap varieties of the pottery coffin. 

The first stage in the history of this brick construction is a plain four-sided — 
enclosure, larger or smaller according to the importance of the grave. The smaller 
graves are covered with mud bricks supported on more piles of bricks built up from 
the floor. For the larger a regular roof is made of unbarked boughs or trunks of trees 
of 2—4 inches diameter laid across the width of the grave. On these is then laid a 
wattlework of twigs or reeds, and the whole then covered with several inches of 
plastered mud. 

7. A natural development of such graves as those of the sixth class ensues when 

niches are walled off to receive the offerings put with the deceased person. 
First of all a small dividing wall is built at one end or the other, thus barring 
off a small section of the whole length. — 

Next, this section is itself divided by a small cross-partition, so as to form two 
niches. A greater elaboration still is reached when more niches are inserted in other 
parts of the tomb, and thus a natural progress is made to the complicated arrangement of 
the Royal Tombs of Abydos. The most detailed arrangement that has yet been found at 
El Amrah was that of a large brick tomb which has just been worked. It was a 
large room about 5 feet deep and 5 feet below the surface of the ground, with two 
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chambers at the south end for offerings, and a third chamber at the north-east corner for 
the body of a cow. A staircase 24 feet long gave entrance to the tomb from the 
western side. From this tomb, which had been plundered very recently, we obtained 
fragments of fine stone vases, and half of a beautifully-inscribed steatite cylinder. 
DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER. 


Siam : Celadon Ware. Lyle. 
The Place of Manufacture of Celadon Ware. By 'T. H. Lyle. 41 
The following are extracts from a letter.from Mr. T. H. Lyle, lst Assistant, 


Consular Service, Siam, to Mr. Thomas Boynton, F.S.A., of Norman House, Bridlington 
Quay, Yorks. The letter is dated ‘ H.b.M. Consulate, Nan, vid Moulmien, May 12, 
1900 ” :— 

“T have not been entirely forgetful of my promise to try to obtain for you a 
perfect specimen of Celadon ware. I am sorry to say that my efforts have been 
unsuccessful ; but having had the opportunity to inspect the kilos where this ware 
was manufactured, I fancy you may be interested to have an account of my visit. 
These kilns are situated in a province of Siam, known as Sawankalok, possessing 
a capital of the same name, on the River Mee Yome, distant north from Bangkok 
more than 200 miles. This Sawankalok, according to Siamese history, was an old- 
time capital of Siam, and must have been possessed of a highly cultured and artistic 
population, as the imposing ruins of numerous magnificent temples testify. A friend 
and myself rode together from Sawankalok up the River Mee Yome for a couple 
of hours before arriving at the district which we desired to inspect. The road was 
simply a track through jungle and forest, and followed the course of the river. At 
a convenient shallow, we crossed to the west bank, and plunging straight into the 
jungle, were conducted to a large mound, 50 or 60 yards from the river bank. 

“The whole district is a mass of forest and undergrowth, and as—at first sight— 
one perceived merely large trees and vegetation springing from a slight rise in the 
ground, one’s uatural impulse was to ask ‘Where are the kilms?’ That question 
speedily solves itself. These mounds, which average 20 to 30 feet in height, and vary 
from 60 to 100 feet in circumference, consist of bricks, pipes, earth, débris, and broken 
pots. Everywhere the ground is strewn with fragments of pottery ; one could gather 
sufficient to macadamise the roads of all Bridlington, but there is hardly a piece as big 
as this sheet of paper [5 ins. x 7 ins.], and a perfect specimen does not exist. The 
mounds or kilns number several hundred ; many of them are so overgrown as to be 
almost unapproachable. They stand ina close double line, at intervals of 20 to 40 
yards, for over four miles, The hundreds of people who, at one time, found employment 
in these manufacturies are vanished ; countless fragments of pottery are the only relics 
of this once high-class industry. We had a number of men with us, and diligently 
hunted and dug amongst one or two of these ‘ scrap-heaps,’ though our efforts were only 
partially suecessful. One or two badly-damaged specimens and wasters came to light, 
the most perfect find being three or four white glazed tiles. Local officials, learning of 
my desire for this pottery, gave me one or two pieces in fair condition which I now 
have by me. ; 

“The manner of digging, no less than the tools employed, and the lack of 
enthusiasm amongst the natives, render it very difficult to do any systematic excavation 
in these mounds. Each man scrapes away with his hands, after loosening the earth 
with a ‘spade’ rather bigger than a tablespoon. My visit took place in the hottest of 
the dry weather, when the ground is parched and burnt almost to brick, and several 


battered specimens were hopelessly cracked and spoilt in attempting to draw them out 
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of the hard soil and débris in which they were embedded. Altogether, with 10. or 
12 men working all day, the total amount of earth actually excavated equalled that 
which one British navvy could have torn up with a pickaae in 10 minutes. 

“In the case of the one or two mounds to which we confined our attention the 
mouth and roof appear to have collapsed owing to the destructive action of the trees 
and vegetation, rather than to faulty construction. White ants, too, have carried up so 

much earth when taking refuge upon them during wet weather, that it is in many cases 
impossible to determine whether the roof has given way. I strongly suspect that 
scientific investigation would find many of the kilns practically complete. In one 
instanee a seetion of the roof was uncovered and visible, and I was struck with the fact 
that the kiln was evidently not a straight arch blocked by a perpendicular wall at each 
end, but was rather a perfect dome, on the beehive plan. 

‘* We were puzzled for some time to conjecture the use and duty of the numerous 
‘pipes’ which lay strewn around. The pipes are brown in colour, and glazed on the 
outside ; one end widens out considerably. They are of all lengths and sizes. One 


large specimen which I’brought away with me measures 22 inches in length (end 
broken), 2} inches in diameter at the narrow end, and 45 at the base. A small one 
measures 3} inches in height, 1 inch at top, and 1} at base. After some little conjecture 
we discovered beyond doubt that these pipes were the stands upon which the raw 
howls, &e., had been placed within the kilns. Fragments of the bases of bowls were 
picked up with a circular mark plainly visible where they had rested upon the stands; in 
some iustances the top of the stand had broken off and remained adhering to the bottom 
of the specimen. The pipes had been built up exactly like a gun barrel, by a circular 
corkscrew manipulation of the clay—traces of the process are plainly manifest—and my 
friend and I came to the conclusion that some of these kilns must have been devoted to 
the burning of these ‘ stands’ only. 

“The fragments of pottery exhibited countless species of pattern, in ‘ink,’ faney 
flower patterns, wheels, plain and fantastic grooves, and moulding in relief were equally 
plentiful. Of the battered specimens I procured, I endeavonr here to give you an idea 
of the different shapes. None of these specimens are intact, all of them are damaged 
und chipped, some badly. Many of them are wasters. I have a specimen of four 
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bowls, like the one to the left in the photograph, which have collapsed and fused 
together. 

“T have come to the conclusion that an absolutely perfect bowl, with moulding in 
relief, like that I gave to the British Museum, is not to be procured, or rather is not in 
existence. Whether I shall ever find myself in that district again I do not know, but 
if ever a chance presents itself of again visiting these wonderful kilns, I shall surely 
avail myself of it.” 


Georgia : Folklore. Thomas. 
Animal Folklore in Georgia. Collected by M. Sakkokia ; communicated by 49 
N. W. Thomas. 

Among the answers I have received to my questions on Animal Superstitions 
the following are of some interest :— : 

1. If a cow or a bull bellows at someone, they say in Mingrelia that the person will 
soon die ; to prevent this they kill the animal ; the more economical spirits only pull out 
a tuft of hair and put it under their foot. This means, “ May the animal be killed and 
“ his hide be used to make my boots ? ” 

2. After New Year’s Day certain birds and young animals have the power to 
“conquer” human beings, if they are seen on an empty stomach. The way to prevent 


Fie. 1. Fia@. 2. 


this is to eat a little bread on getting up, and then, when you see a sucking pig, &e. 
for the first time, you say “I have conquered you.” If you are conquered by a goat, 
your tongue will speak against your will the whole year; a fowl will cause hunger 
and a feeling of discomfort ; a thrush, cold in the head ; a yellowhammer, grief; and a 
sucking pig will cause you to be dirty. 

3. On the first Saturday in Lent, called in Mingrelia “the Saturday of prayer for 
“ domestic animals,” the peasants make cakes in the shape of cows, sheep, goats, &c., 
and put them in a deep wooden bowl. After the prayer the members of the household 
eat these cakes without using their hands. The basin is put on the ground and each 
person goes on all fours, imitating the animals in movements and cries. In Georgia the 


cakes are made at New Year. 
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4. Jn Mingrelia Turks are said to appear after death in the form of young dogs. 

5. To protect the houses and gardens, skulls and stones with holes in them are put 
on poles (Fig. 1). For this purpose a cross of wood is also put up on July 20th and 
August 15th, when the witches hold their assemblies ; a long pole is taken and split at 
the top; a cross piece is put in the split, and a crown of thorns hung on it (Fig. 2). 

6. If a dog tries to jump over a paling between two houses, and sticks on the top 
with his body more on one side than the other, death will visit the house in the garden 
of which the greater portion of the dog is. 

7. Lf the cuckoo is heard in the mountains on March 25th the mountains will yield 
a better harvest than the plains. 

8. Catch a tree frog when you hear it for the first time in spring, and in doing so 
prevent it from uttering a sound ; it should next be buried until only its bones remain, 
and then should be dug up and thrown into water ; those that float should be charred ; 
a little of the resulting powder thrown on the person or dress of the lady you love will 
prevent her from loving anyone more than yourself. The bones of the wagtail have the 
same magic power. 


REVIEWS. 
Religion. Frazer. 
The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer, 43 
D.C.L., L.L.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, Mac- 
millan, 1900. Second edition, revised and enlarged, 3 vols., 8vo, pp. xxviii, 467 ; 
x, 471; x, 490. Price 36s. net. 

When the first edition of The Golden Bough was published in 1890, it was obvious 
that, whether the author’s theory of the meaning of the succession to the Arician 
priesthood, which it was written to expound, were proven or not, an important con- 
tribution had been made to our knowledge of savage rite and savage myth. The 
criticisms bestowed on it were of the most various description; but, however they 
might differ, they were at one on this. Dr. Frazer attempted no immediate answer to 
objections. He wisely refrained from controversy. ‘Taking note of the different points 
to which exception was taken, he bided his time until, with his uvrivalled industry and 
the discoveries continually made, he should have an opportunity of restating his position 
and buttressing his arguments by further evidence. ‘The time at leugth arrived ; and 
he has now put forth a second edition double the Jength of the first, and strengthened 
on many points by illustrations often drawn from sources little known to English 
anthropologists. 

What is the result? Hardly any part of the work has been left untouched. 
Paragraphs, pages, whole sections have been interpolated, and much has been rewritten. 
But while a great deal of valuable matter has thus been introduced, and clearer expression 
has been given to many of the author’s ideas, the argument for the main theory has 
hardly been advanced at all. We seem to be no nearer the decisive solution of the 
riddle. And if Dr. Frazer’s explanation holds the field, it is rather because no other 
explanation, intelligible on the known principles of savage belief and custom, has been 
offered, than because of its own cogency. 

On many of the side issues, however, an advance has been made. Additional 
illustrations and fuller argument have thrown a brighter search-light upon many customs. 
Even where we cannot accept the author’s conclusions, the additions to his collection of 
facts are helpful, and his arguments set the point under discussion in sharper relief. 
True, the very wealth of his anthropological learning impedes the hasty reader, who 
‘cannot see the wood for the trees.” But the book is not for the hasty reader. The 
author of set purpose has multiplied his evidences, and courted the discussion of side 
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issues. Recognizing the hypothetical nature of much that he has put forward, he 
expresses the hope that though his hypotheses be superseded, his ** book may still have 
its utility and its interest as a repertory of facts.” This hope at least will be realized. 
And Dr. Frazer is so candid and courteous in the presentation of his argument-and the 
discussion of doubtful points, that perhaps I may be excused for taking advantage of 
the opportunity to mention one or two points on which I find myself unable to agree 
with him, and which consequently I must for the present consider as at least doubtful. 

The first relates to the essential distinction between magic and religion, and the 
priority of the former in the order of evolution. Is there any evidence of this priority 
heyond the practices of the strange tribes of Central Australia’ The “ primitive ” 
character of these tribes does not seem to me so fully established as Mr. Frazer thinks. 
Further information on their beliefs, the meaning of their rites, and: the influences to 
which they have been subjected is highly desirable. In any case the foundation seems a 
small one on which to build so large an inference. Magic is not more widely prevalent 
in the world than the savage interpretation of external phenomena in the terms of 
human consciousness, and the doctrine of spirits. The practical application of the 
interpretation and the doctrine in question is what Dr. Frazer calls religion (i, 63), and 
I see no reason to suppose that it came into existence later than magic. I use the words 
magic and religion in Dr. Frazer’s sense, as opposed to one another. It is convenient. to 
do so, because, at least in their developed forms, there is an ideal distinction between 
them. But in fact, magic interpenetrates all religions, and the antagonism, frequently 
so pronounced, doubtless as the author sees, “ made its appearance comparatively late in 
the history of religion.” Moreover, this very antagonism is often rather the hostility of 
a State religion or a popular worship to an unpopular one, than the opposition of really 
irreconcilable principles. The author has given examples of the mixture of religion and 
magic in the cults of ancient India and Egypt, and even among the peasantry of Europe. 
But without trenching on ground it is desirable in these pages to avoid, I may point out 
to him that magic, as he defines it, is by no means to be confined to the peasant classes 
or to the non-official forms of Christianity, while the relations of the witches of Europe 
to the devil, as they appear in folk-tales and in the witch-trials, assuredly come within 
his definition of religion. The savage, it is admitted, knows no distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. The beings whom he imagines, whether we call them 
gods or spirits, have powers over the forces of nature which only exceed his own, if they 
do exceed them, and do not differ in kind. While he invokes these beings for help, he 
also tries his own powers in the same breath. The finest gradations divide prayer from 
spell, the act of worship from the rite of imitative magic. “The functions of priest and 
sorcerer” are “not yet differentiated from each other,” because magie and religion, 
zrowing from the same root, have not yet bifurcated. 

Dr. Frazer bas honoured me by devoting many pages of his third volume to the 
confutation of heresies of which I have been guilty. I am happy to confess that he 
has brought forward a mass of evidence as to cairns and the practice of adding to them, 
which will necessitate reconsideration of my theory on the subject. With regard to the 
practice of hammering a nail into the Cella Jovis, which I treated as analogous, I do not 
think he has been quite so successful. He has neglected the important point that the 
wall into which the nail was fastened was that of a sacred building. The knocking of 
nails into sacred buildings or trees, or into the statues of gods, cannot have been 
intended simply to transfer some evil to them. There is often no evil to be got rid of. 
There is none, for instance, in the marriage-rite at Montbéliard. The Lapalud near 
Angers, and the Stock im Eisen at Vienna are not sheathed with nails for any such 
purpose. The petitions implied by the pins in the statue of Saint Guirec, or the nails in 
a West African idol, have often nothing to do with the removal of any definite ill ; still 
less are they intended to stick the ill into the object of worship. If I understand 
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Dr. Frazer correctly, he assents to the analogy of these practices with the Roman 
custom, though unable to aceept my general explanation of them. But he himself 
offers no explanation which will cover them. 

Again, we are at issue on the meaning of the “ Sin-eater.” Here the attack was 
mine, for I had ventured, somewhat rashly perhaps, to question his application of a 
similar rite reported by Dubois. In a note (iii, 18) he mentions the divergence of 
interpretation, .and refers to certain customs as bearing out his view. But he does not 
discuss the Bavarian custom of making and eating Jeichen-nudeln, in which the 
declared intention was the exact opposite of sin-eating, and other customs to which I 
had ventured to call attention. 

In these cases it may be that neither of us took into account the possibility that 
more than one train of savage reasoning has converged on the same or the like ceremony. 
I think Dr. Frazer has forgotten this possibility again in his explanation of the practice 
of passing a child through a split ash-tree. It is idle to deny (and J have not denied) 
that many medical prescriptions in favour among the peasantry of Europe contemplate 
the transfer of the disease to a tree, or to some other human being, or one of the lower 
animals—in fact, to any convenient object. But it seems impossible to account in the 
same way forall the prescriptions which at first view seem alike. And I endeavoured 
to explain the practice in question as a mode of uniting the sick child for bis or her 
benefit with the healthy young tree. Dr. Frazer contends it is a case of transfer of 
disease, and adduces in illustration a number of cases from savage life of passing through 
cleft trees and other symbolical apertures for the purpose of getting rid of dangerous 
spirits or of disease. We may admit the meaning of all of these examples to be what is 
here attributed to them, and yet we shall be none the nearer the explanation of passing 
the ruptured child through the tree. For all the examples omit the essential condition 
of the success of the rite, namely, that the tree shall reunite and flourish, because the 
child’s life is henceforth bound up with it. The suggestion (iii, 397) ‘‘that with the 
“ disease the sufferer is supposed to transfer a certain vital part of himself to the tree, so. 
“ that it is impossible to injure the tree without at the same time injuring the man,” does 
not meet the difficulty, since in undoubted cases of transfer of disease or: riddance of 
spirits we do not find this essential condition. We eannot, therefore, refer the rite at 
the split ash to the same origin‘as the latter. Different trains of thought have produced 
similar rites. 

It may be true that none of the side issues to which I have referred are essential to 
Dr. Frazer’s main argument. Yet they seem to me to exhibit a weakness which runs 
through much of the work. It is forgotten that we cannot assume that the same 
motives have in all cireumstances led to actions which bear an outward likeness to each 
other, or that one action or rite may be due to the concurrence of more than one line of 
reasoning. The section on Lityerses contains an example of a mistake of the same 
kind, namely, the confusion of two distinet and disparate, though similar rites. After 
comparing, I think rightly, the story of Lityerses with certain European harvest-customs 
wherein the pretence is made of putting a man to death, and after showing that in the 
modern customs the victim is treated as an embodiment of the corn-spirit, he goes on to 
say (ii, 237) :—“it is desirable to shew that in rude society human beings have been 
‘““ commonly killed as an agricultural ceremony to promote the fertility of the fields.” 
But of all the cases he cites, with one doubtful exception, the Mexican is the only harvest 
custom. It may be conceded that in all the others the promotion of the fertility of the 
fields is beyond question the object. It does not follow that that is the object of the 
European harvest customs, or that it was the object of the hypothetical Phrygian 
custom which is handed down to us in the story of Lityerses. Rather we may presume 
it was thought that the harvest was not properly reaped unless the spirit of the corn was 
secured and slain with it. The slaughter of the spirit of the corn in its full strength 
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may have been a necessary preliminary to its rising again in undiminished vigour the 
following year. All that Dr. Frazer says about the parallelism of Lityerses and Attis 
(ii, 250) may be perfectly accurate. His interpretation of both may be accurate too. 
But it does not seem to be assisted by the examples he has given of savage rites 
practised at or near seed-time. Lityerses was not a Meriah. 

Few anthropologists, I imagine, are in the habit of reading the Analecta Bollan- 
diana. It is therefore to be regretted that Dr. Frazer has omitted to give us the date 
and other particulars of the manuscript of the Acts of Saint Dasius. If this account 
of the martyrdom of a Roman soldier be in the main authentic, it throws an unexpected 
light on the Saturnalia. But*the evidence for the authenticity is not before us. 
A priori the story does not seem very probable ; while on the other hand the untrust- 
worthy character of many of the “ Acts” of early Christian martyrs is well known. I 
regret the omission all the more because the section on the Saturnalia, which is entirely 
new, contains some of the most suggestive speculations of recent years, and the story of 
Saint Dasius is not the least important link in the chain of evidence in support of them. 

I trust I have not successfully concealed in these brief and discursive remarks my 
great admiration for The Golden Bough. If I cannot accept all the author’s conclu- 
sions, if I hesitate to admit that his main theory is proven, I am none the less ready to 
acknowledge his mastery of anthropological problems, his skill in their discussion, his 
fertility in suggestion, and his almost boundless industry and learning ; I am none the 
less ready to acclaim the value of the contribution which these have enabled him to make 
here, as elsewhere, to anthropological studies. The new edition has greatly enhanced 
the debt which all students owe to him. And insensible must be the ear in which the 
music of many an eloquent page does not ring and ring again long after the book has been 
closed, and doubts as to this point or the other have been busy in the mind. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


Folklore. Rhys. 

Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manz. By John Rhfs, D.Litt., Professor. of 
Celtic, Oxford. Two vols., 8vo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1901. Pp. xlviii, 44 
718. Price 

A suggestive book, containing not only a quantity of new and old material 
carefully recorded and commented on, but also a deal of new thought on matters 
anthropological and even historical connected with the traditions referred to. The 
pleasant and unaffected style make its perusal agreeable, and the learning and ingenuity 
of the writer are as evident as ever. 

The topics treated are Welsh “Undine” stories; Welsh ideas respecting the 
Tylwyth Teg or Fair Family, and their descendants, fairy wives and cattle, changelings, 
dances, mermaids, afancs, or lake Kelpies, a set of Rip-Van-Winkle tales, the Wild 
Hunt, familiar spirits, auguries, All-hallows’ customs, Tom-Tim-Tot stories, the March- 
Minds legend, phantom funerals, and other death portents. Chapters IV., V., are 
concerned with Manx folklore—fenodyree [brownies], sleih beggey [little folk or fairies], 
witches, sacred days, healing wells, qualtagh [first foot], &«. Chapters VI., VII., deal 
with the sacred springs, the drowned lands of Wales, water horses and water gods, 
the Welsh cyhiraeth and mourning spirit [ ban-shee], and the identification of Seithennin, 
son of Seithyn Saidi, with the name of the Zerrayt/y people of Ptolemy [ Septante 
they would be in Latin], Goidels driven west, of whom the greatest hero was Setanta _ 
beg [the little Setantian], Cuchulind himself ; the parallelism of Donwy with Danubios 
[Danube], of Brun de Morois with the King Gwyn ap Nvd and of his steed Du y 
Moroed with Percival’s demon charger. 
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Chapter VIII. discusses the Welsh Cave legends, and unfolds a curious history, in 
which we find Owen Redhand, Froissart’s Yvain de Gales, becoming a Welsh Sebastian 
or Barbarossa or Holger danske, and actually ousting Arthur himself, who had replaced 
the Kronos sleeping, as Demetrius told the Emperor, with his mighty vassals round 
him in the keeping of Briareus. Chapter IX. treats of the great legendary Hunting 
of the Magic Boar, a story which belongs, as Dr. Rh¥s proves, to the Goidels 
originally, and helps with much other evidence to show that the Goidelic tribes, of 
what is now Wales, were gradually absorbed by the adoption of the Brythonic speech 
among the surrounding Britons. Anglesey, Snowdon, Bedgelert, are Goidelic districts, 
and the Goidels seem to have kept their speech and nationality down to the 7th century 
in spite of their defeats. The early British ideas of a soul and its persistence through 
transformation and transmigrations are treated in Chapters X. and XI., as well as the 
remains of Non-Aryan beliefs connected with “ Druidism,” the Shamanism that prevailed 
in Hibernia, where it still persists in a slightly altered form, and in the far west of 
Britain. 

The evidence in favour of pre-Celtic races, one of dwarf kind, another with Berber 
affinities, is marshalled as far as it can be drawn from the folklore of the country, 
e.g., the Coritani-Coraniaid are dwarf magician people to the bigger people about 
them, as the Eskimo are to the red man. As soon as accurate measurements have 
determined the chief typical strains surviving among us to-day, the evidence of linguistic 
and folklore as to the strong non-Aryan elements in the population of these islands, 
will, we can hardly doubt, be abundantly confirmed. But, of course, we are too poor a 
nation to utilize our abundant opportunities, to pursue Galton’s experiments, or make 
anthropometric investigations on a scale beyond private means. 

The excellent bibliography and list of Welsh folklore books arranged by counties, 
the full index, and careful references, greatly enhance the value of these well printed and 


handsome volumes. 


Morocco : Language. Stumme. 

Handbuch des Schilhischen von Tazerwalt : Grammatik, Lesestiiche, Gesprache, 
Glossar. Von Dr. Hans Stumme, Privat-docenten an der Universitat, Leipzig. 45 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1899. 8vo, pp. vi, 249. 12.80 marks. 

Dr. Stumme is well known to students of the dialects and folk-literature of North- 
West Africa, and has laid them now under still further obligations by this learned, 
scholarly, and compendious treatise on one of the most interesting of African languages. 

Three branches of the Libyan group of speech are commonly spoken within the 
political boundaries of Morocco ; and are named respectively after the Riffs of the coast- 
land, the Berbers (in the narrower sense) of the interior, and the Shluhs of the south. 
These branches differ from each other about as widely as do the Romance languages of 
Southern Europe; and, like these, each includes a number of local dialects which are 
often so strongly marked that the speakers are barely intelligible to one another. 

In the case of the Shluhs, needless confusion has been introduced, in addition, by 
the fact that their name was originally merely a word of contempt (s/h) applied by the 
Arab invaders to any Libyan or Berber marauders who harried their settlements ; and 
has only gradually become restricted to certain tribes who have resisted Semitic 
influences most obstinately, and clung longest to their ancestral speech. Even so, many 
of the so-called “ Shluhs” of Tripoli, and even of Southern Tunis, are unintelligible, 
both to one another, and to the Shluhs of Morocco; with whom they seem to have little 
more in common than the Kabyles of Northern Algeria have with the Riffs of the 
Moroccan coast. 

The subject of the handbook under review is the special dialect of the district of 
Tazerwalt in Southern Morocco, which has attained a wide distribution outside its own 
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country, partly because Tazerwalt is the headquarters of the troupes of travelling acrobats, 
who wander all over the East, and have been known to perform in Europe, and even in 
America ; partly because the Tazerwalt Shluhs have accumulated a very considerable 
literature of ballads and other poems, and of the proverbial sayings of the acrobats’ 
patron-saint, Sidi-Hamd-u-Musa, whose tomb is shown and venerated at Ilég in the 
Tazerwalt country. These numerous compositions have attained a wide celebrity 
among Libyan-speaking peoples, and have provided the materials for a sort of hoiné 
dialektos between tribe and tribe, so that a knowledge of the Tazerwalt-Shluh dialect 
ix of great importance to anyone who travels or trades among the peoples of Southern 
Morocco, and of the hinterland of French Africa and Tripoli. 

Many of the poems and folk-tales of the Tazerwalt-Shluhs have been published 
already, for the most part by Dr. Stumme himself ; and it is greatly to be hoped that he 
may be able before long to add yet another instalment from the great store of material 
which he has collected. 

His present work is an important contribution to the study of the language itself, 
and consists of : (1) an elaborate grammar (pp. 1-128) with a series of short exercises in 
Tazerwalt-Shluh appended ; (2) a very practical phrase-book for the use of travellers, 
traders, and medical men (pp. 131-154) ; and (3) a full glossary with etymological notes 
(pp. 155-246), which includes a complete vocabulary to the author’s previous publica- 
tions already mentioned, and omits only such groups of words—plant names, insect names, 
and the like—whieh only a specialist requires, and whicu a specialist will inevitably 
discover at first hand for himself. The Shluhs themselves use the Arabie character 
—the Tuareg script apparently not going so far north-west ; but this mode of transcrip- 
tion not being sufficiently accurate for phonetic study, as the sample printed in section 21] 
will show very clearly, Dr. Stumme has wisely printed in Roman character throughout. 
Even so, diacritical marks, not » few, were perhaps inevitable ; and perhaps even more 
might have been done to facilitate, for a beginner, the pronunciation of words like 
adagdahtntfht (p. 9), or glb3adan (p. 147). 

We may, perhaps, be permitted to regret that Dr. Stumme has not seen his way to 
include in his Handbook more frequent comparisons of the Tazerwalt-Shluh with other 
branches of the Libyan-Berber group ; which would have made his work of importance 
to a larger circle of readers. But perhaps we may regard the extreme care which he 
has taken to confine himself to the special dialect under consideration, as a hint that the 
comparative study of it is only deferred for awhile. 

In conclusion, may we congratulate Dr. Stumme on the statement, made in the 
preface, that he has lectured for two terms on Berber languages to an eager audience in 
the University of Leipzig. Truly the Germans know that business is business ; and 
that if you are going to study or trade abroad, it is as well to make yourself understood 
to the people of the place. There is plenty of room for all, however, among the 
Tazerwalt-Shluhs, and we heartily recommend Dr. Stumme’s //andbook to the 
“ Commercial ” if not to the “ Philological ” Faculty of any British University. 

J. L. M. 


Language : Assam. Hamilton. 
An Outline Grammar of the Dafla Language as spoken by the Tribes 
immediately South of the Apa Tanung Country. By R. C. Hamilton, Indian 46 
Civil Service : Shillong, Assam Secretariate Press, 1900. 8vo. 127 pages, price | rupee. 
We have here an excellent grammar of a language closely allied to the Miri and 
Cachari. The author has added an interesting collection of phrases and short stories, 
with a complete vocabulary. W. CROOKE., 
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Melanesia: Ethnography. Foy. 
Tanz-objecte vom Bismarck-Archipel, Nissan, und Buka. By W. Foy. 

Pp. viii, 40. Seventeen plates, and two blocks in the text. Forming Vol. 13 of 47 

Publikationen aus den K, Ethnographischen Museum zu Dresden, — Price £8 15s, 

Ethnologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Meyer and the Dresden Museum 
for this sumptuous series. It makes accessible to the world by means of photographs 
the most interesting and important objects in the Museum, ana elucidates them by a 
descriptive text which is concise and yet sufficient. In the volume before us this is 
preceded by « general introduction, in which the author rejects as premature all attempts 
at interpretation which are not founded on an exact kuowledge of the individual tribes. 
The mere occurrence of similar motives in ornament is in itself no more a proof of 
intercommunication between the parts of the world where they are found than is the 
occurrence of similar customs ; the connection cau only be established by exact studies 
dealing with larger areas than any man can cover single-handed. Conclusions based on 
facts gathered in one field are too often recklessly applicd to explain similar elements in 
other fields, which, when they are more closely examined, are shown to belong to quite 
a different circle of ideas. Thus, the assimilation of the Duk-duk costume to certain 
African costumes is readily proved to be fallacious by the undeniable fact that the 
Duk-duk costume is intended to represent a gigantic cassowary. It may be true that the 
African mask-costume has developed from the “ Hiittenmaske ’’ ; but to derive Oceanic 
mask-costumes from the same source is a mere speculation, which, so far from being 
based on faets, runs counter to much that we know. Our material is everywhere so 
incomplete, that a single new discovery may overthrow the most carefully built-up 
fabric. 

Most ethnological museums contain examples of the very.remarkable aud elaborate 
masks and dance ornaments that come from Northern Neu-Mecklenburg (New Ireland), 
and it is very convenient to have a number of these extremely varied objects carefully 
deseribed. [un connection with these objects the author has given a valuable essay on 
the fish-motive, which is so constantly present. They are illustrated on Plate xiii. 
There is another study on the variations and the development of the depending birds 
which are represented under and over the mouths of many of the figures and masks 
from North NeusMecklenburg and elsewhere. Plate xiv. illustrates this thesis, 

The body of the book is taken up by descriptions of masks and other objects used 
in dances in North Melanesia, and its value is enhanced by discussions on the ethno- 
graphical relations prevailing in the islands, by invaluable bibliographies, to which au 
appendix will be found in Globus, 1901, p. 97, and by the reproduction and description 
of similar objects from other groups for purposes of comparison. ‘Those who know the 
publications of the Dresden Museum, most of which are, in whole or in part, from the 
pen of Dr. Mever, will be fully prepared to believe that it is worthy of its predecessors. 


A. C. HADDON. 


Folklore: England. Gomme. 
Old English Singing Games. Collected by A. B. Gomme, illustrated by Edith 4 
Harwood. London, Allen, 1900. Crown oblong, pp. 55. Price, 5s. 8 

Mrs. Gomme has in this book presented the public with a children’s book of games 
wnd tunes which may be read by older people too. In imngland the development of 
children’s games is not officially promoted as it is in Germany, and it is a matter for 
regret that an occupation which educates as well as amuses should not receive more 
attention in England. ‘This book will give those people some material to work on, who 
would be glad to do something in this direction, The little people for whom it is 
intended will only regret that it is not longer. N. W. T. 
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India. Waddell. 

Among the Himalayas. By Major A. L. Waddell, LL.D., F.L.S., &e. 
London, Constable (Philadelphia, Lippencott). 1900 (2nd edition). 8vo, 49 
pp. xvi, 452. Maps and many photographic illustrations. Price 6s. 

Major Waddell’s book gives an interesting account of that part of the great 
Himalayan system which is included within the little State of Sikkim. If he has struck 
out no very new or original line of his own, he has at least illustrated a subject well 
which must ever possess a strong fascination for the mountaia-climbing Englishman. 

The geographical position of Sikkim on our Indian frontier, which invests it with 
the command of the most direct approaches to Lhasa, renders it important both 
politically and strategically, and Major Waddell appears to have made a fairly exhaus- 
tive enquiry into the general physiography of the State with a view to future 
possibilities in the matter of a great high road northwards. His first excursion was 
from Darjiling by the Tibetan trade route to Gantok, and thence to the quaint native 
capital of Sikkim (the residence of the King), Tumlong. This took place about ten 
years ago. Meanwhile this route has:developed rapidly, and it will not be long before 
a cart road connects Silligori (the terminus of the Northern Bengal Railway) with 
Gantok, if indeed it has not already done so. The existence of. such a road would 
naturally discount any other proposed line of trade route outside Sikkim territory. 
From Tumlong he passed by the Lachun valley to the glacial regions of the Donkia 
pass, and then returned southwards over the line taken by our troops under General 
Graham when they turned the Tibetans out of Sikkim into Chumbi in 1887. 

It is, however, amongst the glaciers and snows of the north west, lying in the cold 
shadow of Kanchenjunga and its kindred peaks, that the attraction of Major Waddell’s 
story chiefly lies. Kanchenjunga is barely 1,000 feet lower than Everest (29,000 feet), 
and its dominant position facing the forest-clad slopes of Darjiling invests it with 
peculiar grandeur. Everest lies on the borderland between Nipal and Tibet in a 
position so remote as to be practically inaccessible to European exploration, and it is 
only doubtfully visible from the neighbourhood of Darjiling. Major Waddell enters 
into the question of Everest’s claim to be considered the highest peak in the Himalaya, 
and his conclusions appear to be those of Indian surveyors, é.e., that the claim is justified 
by the great mass of existing evidence. 

The book is well illustrated. Major Waddell is something of a geologist and 
botanist as well as an artistic observer ; nor bas he altogether neglected the claims of 
anthropology. There are some capital photographs illustrative of the distinetions in 
dress and feature between the Lepchas, Nipalese, and Tibetans whom he encountered, 
and the result is a useful contribution to our general knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of these people. 


Language: General. Sweet. 
The History of Language. By Henry Sweet, M.A. London, 1900. (The 

Temple Primers : J. M. Dent & Co.) 50 

This little book forms an extremely useful introduction to the principles of 
Comparative Philology. The earlier chapters deal with the definition, scope, methods 
and development of language generally. In those following, the author gives a brief 
sketch of the structure of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic Family of Languages and a 
discussion of its affinities to other Families, especially the Altaic and Sumerian. The 
concluding chapters refer to the Individuality of Language and the connection between 
Language and Nationality. Considering the condensation required to bring such a 
wide range of subjects within the limits of a small primer the author has succeeded in 
making his statements very clear and in adequately illustrating them. S. H. RAY. 
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New Hebrides. With Plate E. Balfour. 
Memorial Heads in the Pitt-Rivers Museum. By Henry Balfour, M.A. 5 
A considerable number of the heads detached from the grotesque effigies set 1 | 


up in memoriam of departed relatives by natives of the island of Malekula, New 
Hebrides, have reached the various European museums, and of these many have been 
figured and described. It might appear unnecessary to figure one of these in this journal, 
were it not for the fact of its presenting a feature which I have not hitherto noticed in 
other examples. As usual this particular example (Plate E, Figs. 1 and 2) consists of a 
human skull exhibiting well-marked artificial deformation, the facial portion overlaid with 
a composition chiefly of vegetable matter in such a manner as to reproduce the human 
features, colour being applied in a bizarre fashion as though the face were painted for a 
dance ceremony. Although it would probably be difficult to find two of these heads 
which resembled each other at all closely, still the features are as a rule treated in a rude, 
grotesque, and conventional manner, but little suggestive of any attempt at portraiture. 
Instances, however, occur in which it seems likely that there has been a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce, as far as native skill would allow, the characteristic features of the 
deceased. ‘The present specimen is a good instance in point. Allowing for the difficulties 
necessarily encountered by the native artist in the reproduction of the human face in 
plastic materials, one may well admit a considerable success in this example, the realism 
of which is far more apparent in the specimen itself than in the photographic reproduc- 
tion. If one may still be inclined to doubt that there is exhibited an attempt at 
portraiture, one interesting feature may surely dispel the scepticism. The person 
represented evidently suffered from the form of malformation known as hare-lip, aud 
this has been most faithfully represented in a very realistic manner in the facial 
reproduction which embellishes the skull of tne deceased. This certainly seems to point 
to an attempt to make the face of the effigy recall the peculiar features of the deceased to 
whom the figure was erected. Hitherto, I have not come across any similar instance of 
the representation of a malformation in these Malekulan heads, but others may exist, 
and a comparative study of the available heads would undoubtedly prove of interest. 
This specimen, as well as the two about to be described, was collected by Mr. Norman 
Hardy, and is one of some nine or ten of these Malekulan heads in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. 

The two heads represented in Figs. 3-6 belong to a class which is less often to be 
seen in museums. ‘They are, in fact, distinctly rare. Like the Malekulan heads they are 
memorial effigies, aud the skull of the deceased person so honoured forms the basis upon 
which the features are built up in a hard black composition, These heads from 
Rubiaua, Solomon Islands, are more elaborately finished than those from the New 
Hebrides, considerable pains being taken in inlaying them with small shaped pieces of 
pearl shell. ‘The eyes are of white shell with black centres, and the hair is represented 
by a kind of wig of vegetable fibre. That shown in Figs. 3 and 4 exhibits a somewhat 
grotesque treatment of the features, in which may be seen a style of representation of 
the human form which characterises the little grotesque heads which are attached to the 
prows of canoes, commonly referred to as ‘‘ canoe-prow gods,” in which a stereotyped 
traditional style is manifest, affecting much of the art of the northern islands of the 
Solomon group. The other head (Figs. 5 and 6) exhibits a far less conventional 
treatment, the features being realistically represented with considerable skill, suggesting 
that in this example there has been an attempt at making a portrait study of the 
deceased. ‘Ihe whole work has been effected with more care and skill, and it appears to 
be the work of an artist of far greater capability than is the case in the other head. I 
am unaware how many of these memorial heads from Rubiana are preserved in museums, 
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but I believe that they are few, and is is to be hoped that they may all be figured 
together for purposes of comparison. Portraiture in savage art is a subject well worthy 
of comparative treatment, and this class of objects would form most useful and 


instructive material. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Script. Herzog. 
On the Survival of Pre-Hellenic Signs in the Island of Kos. By Dr. Rudolf 59 
Herzog, Docent in the University of Tiibingen. 

In searching the island of Kos for inscriptions in the summer of 1900, I had the 
opportunity of making a careful study of the Turkish castle in the town of Kos 
(Stankd). This castle was built by the Knights of St. John, and its walls are 
constructed for the most part of ancient stones. The occurrence of other blocks of the 
same kind scattered about the circuit of the town makes it practically certain that 
they are derived from the town and harbour wall, which according to Diodorus, XV., 76, 
were built in 866 B.C. to protect the newly-founded capital. The blocks in question 
bear large, boldly-cut mason’s marks or quarry marks, which represent for the most part 
single letters, or ligatures, of the Ionic alphabet, of 

the forms which suit the date of the wall. Some of 
the signs, however, cannot be explained from this 
alphabet ; the most important, which are represented 

1 2 3 4 , 

by many examples, are represented in the figure, and 
may very well have maintained themselves as fossil survivals from the Pre-Hellenic, 
i.e. (in Kos), the Karian period of the island. The first sign may be explained with 
certainty as the Karian “ double-axe ” (Aafpd¢), and occurs also in the Pre-Hellenic script 
of Crete (Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV., p. 349 (22), XVIL., p. 386 (19)). 
The second sign also is found in Crete (/.c., XIV., p. 349 (9), XVIL., p. 386 (16)). The 
second, third, and fourth signs might in themselves be brought into connection with 
Hellenic alphabetic signs. 

I prefer not to attempt to interpret the signs, or to make any further inferences 
from their discovery ; but perhaps the record of it will be a distinct contribution to the 
burning question of the Pre-Hellenic script in the southern islands of the 7gean. 

R. HERZOG. 


Religion. Cumont. 


Note on the Acts of St. Dasius. By Franz Cumont. Communicated by 53 
J. G. Frazer. 


The following note on the authenticity of the Acts of St. Dasius has been written 
by Prof. Franz Cumont, who edited them, in reply to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hartland in the review of the Golden Bough (Man, 1901, 43). 

Je comprends d’autant mieux les doutes exprimés par M. Hartland dans le Man 
que je les ai d’abord partagés moiméme. C’est une série d’observations d’un de mes amis 
qui m’a converti et m’a fait attribuer aux Actes de St. Dasius une autorité que je leur 
refusais d’abord (cf. Léon Parmentier, Revue de Philologie, t. XXI, p. 143, ss.). Les 
manuscrits qui nous racontent le martyre du saint ne sont, & la verité, pas antérieurs 
au XI* siécle, mais il existait déja & cette époque plusieurs récits différents et leur 
source commune doit étre beaucoup plus ancienne. Des indices sérieux tendent d 
prouver que la rédaction grecque de ces actes remonte au V* ou VI siecle, et l’original 
latin, dont cette traduction dérive, est certainement encore sensiblement antérieur. 
St. Dasius est nommé dans le martyrologe hiéronymien et il est demontré que les 
données de ce document hagiographique qui sont relatives 4 |’Empire d’Orient, dérivent 
d’un martyrologe grec redigé & Nicomédie entre 362 et 411. La mort du martyr qui 
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eut lieu “le 20 novembre 303 ap. J. C. un samedi, & la quatri¢me heure, le vingt- 
“ quatrieme jour de la lune” n’est done pas bien éloignée du plus ancien texte 
historique qui en fasse mention. | 

J’ai longtemps hesité & admettre qu’au IV® siécle de notre ére une victime humaine, 
fut-elle volontaire, ait pu étre immolée aux dieux. Mais la persistance de pratiques 
aussi cruelles est attestée jusqu’a la fin du paganisme par de nombreux témoignages. 
La collection de textes la plus compléte a été réunie par Chwolsohn dans son livre sur 
les Sabiens (Die Ssabier, t. II, p. 1428s. Uber Menschenopfer in der spiteren Zeit des 
Heidentums). Elle pourrait encore étre enrichie de nouveaux exemples. En ce qui 
concerne spécialement Saturne, Sextus Empiricus au II* siécle de notre ére (Hypot. 
III, 208 et 221) nous dit positivement qu’on “immolait un homme 4 Kronos,” et 
St. Cyrille (Adv. Julian, p. 128 D) nous raconte qu’ Rome méme, le jour des 
Saturnales, on livrait au Forum un combat de gladiateurs et que le sang du champion 
vaincu coulait & travers des dalles percées de trous sur un personnage placé au-dessous 
dans une fosse et censé représenter Saturne. C’était evidemment une sorte de sacrifice 
analogue au taurobole, et si une pareille immolation a pu avoir lieu au coeur de Rome, 
je ne vois aucun motif pour refuser de croire que la soldatesque des garnisons du 
Danube ait pu mettre & mort “ le roi des Saturnales.” Remarquons-le, ce roi se 
dévouait lui méme, et la devotio a toujours été considerée dans l’antiquité comme un acte 
louable, en particulier dans l’armée. FRANZ CUMONT. 


China. Bushell. 
Relics from Chinese Tombs. (See Man, 1901, 15.) By Dr. S. W. Bushell, 
C.M.G. 

Mr. C. H. Read has described, in a most interesting article published in the 
February number of Man, the contents of an early Chinese tomb sent to him by an 
English Jesuit missionary from the province of Shensi, which he has since presented to 
the British Museum. One of the bowls and a vase of glazed pottery are well figured 
in Man, 1901, Plate B, together with a bronze mirror dug up with the earthenware, 
which is of special importance as an aid to fix the date of the interment. Mr. Read’s 
missionary correspondent states that it bears on it the name of an army leader of the 
Fu-Tang dynasty, who would have lived towards the close of the period A.D. 618-934. 

I have been permitted to examine the mirror, which is unfortunately so much worn 
that the inscription running round the field on the back, outside the raised animal forms, 
is almost entirely defaced. The animal forms are of astrological character, representing, 
probably, the four quadrants (Cf. Mayer's Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 307), or 
divisions of the twenty-eight constellations of the lunar zodiac ; the serpent coiled round 
the tortoise and the dragon being comparatively distinct, while the phoenix and the tiger 
are obliterated. The only two characters of the almost illegible inscription which I am 
able to decipher are ssi p’ang (JY 3), the “four quarters” of the world ruled by 
the above zodiacal signs. The inscription would appear to be astrological rather than 
personal. ‘The style of the writing seems to be that of the Han dynasty (B.C. 206— 
A.D. 220) with its curved outlines, the strokes being more angular during the T’ang 
dynasty and more like those of the modern characters. The archaic ornamental scrolls 
of the borders round the rim of the mirror point also to the Han dynasty, as may be seen 
by a glance at the figures of similar mirrors of the period included in the Po Ku T’ou 
and other illustrated Chinese books on bronze antiquities. 

With regard to the pottery, there is no reason, as far as I know, why it should not 
be attributed to the same early period. The vase, with its stippled brownish-black 
glaze shot with invisible green, stopping short in an irregularly curved line before it 
quite reaches the foot, would certainly be referred by a Chinese collector to the Han 
dynasty. The material generally used in the production of the colour being an impure 
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native eobaltiferous ore of manganese containing iron, the iron gives a brownish tinge 
to the black body and changes the cobalt to green. 

The small red glazed bowls are of a much rarer type, and I have never seen their 
like in any Chinese collection. Of finished technique, they exhibit a smooth glaze of 
remarkably uniform colour, due, doubtless, to iron peroxide, one of the earliest pigments 
used in Chinese ceramics. Are they not, by the way, wine cups, buried with the 
owner’s wine vessel? ‘The wine cup of the Han dynasty was usually fashioned of 
glazed earthenware, replacing the bronze, jade, and horn cups of earlier times ; under 
the T’ang, wine cups were made of gold, chiselled silver, carved rock-crystal and other 
hard stones, glass and porcelain, and under the Sung (A.D. 960-1279) self-coioured 
porcelain came into general vogue, such colour being selected as would enhance the 
natural tints of the wine or tea for which they were intended to be used. 

The prevailing colour of the pottery of the Han dynasty was a bright green 
monochrome tint, produced by the addition of copper oxide to a siliceous flux. A dull 
black comes next, being that of the lac-black circular dish described in the 7’ao Shuo, 
the well-known Chinese book on pottery, as having been discovered in the tomb of the 
Empress Tao Hou, a consort of the celebrated Wu Ti (B.C. 140-87) of the former Han 
dynasty. From the evidence of this recent find it seems that we may venture to add 
a pale vermilion to the brief list of self-coloured glazes of this early period. 

S. W. BUSHELL. 


New Zealand: Maori Art. Haddon. 
On the Origin of the Maori Scroll Design. By A.C. Haddon, Se.D., F.R.S. 

It looks as if Mr. Edge-Partington’s efforts to get at the origin of the Maori 55 
scroll design are likely to be crowned with success. In the last number of the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute (Vol. XXX, Plate E), he figures two old Maori carvings 
with the manaia design. In the accompanying text (J. A. I, XXX, Miscellanea, No. 40) 
he speaks of this as a “mythical monster”; but the manaias which he figures appear 
to me as if they might very well be degraded and conventionalised representations of 
birds. If this should prove to be the case, we have not far to seek for the origin of the 
bird, for the sacred bird of the West Pacific, that which possesses mana (spiritual or 
magical power) in an eminent degree, is the frigate bird (Fregetta aquila). Assuming 
this identification to be correct we have a further argument in favour of a Melanesian 
element in the population of New Zealand. A. C. HADDON. 


Pacific: Forgeries. Edge-Partington. 
Note on Forged Ethnographical Specimens from the Pacific Islands. 

Communicated by J. Edge-Partington. 56 

As the number of collectors of ethnographical specimens from the Pacific Islands 
increases (as it is evident that it does, to anyone who attends the sale-rooms) so also 
does the supply of objects. It is evident, therefore, that a large proportion of this 
supply must consist of forgeries. Mr. Basil Thomson in his handbook to Fiji, published 
by the Canadian-Australian R.M.Steamship Line, draws attention to this in the 
following words 

“Fijian weapons are, moreover, nowadays generally forgeries. A year or two ago 
a Government official, passing through a remote and primitive village at high noon, when 
all the inhabitants were away in their plantations, peeped into a house, and saw rows 
upon rows of clubs and spears suspended from the roof. For the moment he thought 
he had discovered a secret plot against the Government, but an aged crone who sat 
blinking in a doorway enlightened him. They had been made the week before, and had 
just been dug up from the black mud of the marsh, where they were dyeing for the 
white tourists in Suva. The commonest forgery is the cannibal fork.” 
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At a recent sale the :most obvious forgeries from New Guinea were offered and 
eagerly bought. I had occasion a short time ago to write to Mr. Hedley, of the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, for information as to feathered arrows from the New 
Hebrides. In his reply, Mr. Hedley says :—‘ We found out the locality for those 
‘“‘ feathered arrows. Iam told that you collectors have created such a demand that 
“ they are being made for trade already.” I hope this may be a note of warning to 


many collectors. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 

W. Africa. Dalton. 

On Carved Doorposts from the West Coast of Africa. By O. M. Dalton, 57 
M.A., F.S.A. 


The appended photograph repre- 
sents two modern doorposts obtained 
by Mr. F. Rohrweger, C.M.G., in 
the interior to the north of Lagos, 
the precise locality not having 
been ascertained up to the time 
of writing. The carving is in the 
style characteristic of this part of 
Africa, and offers several points of 
ethnographical interest. The design 
consists in each case of three tiers of 
human figures separated from each 
other by discs, the whole being cut 
from the solid block. In Fig. A all 
the figures but one have the same 
tribal cicatrices upon their faces, 
three vertical marks on the forehead, 
and three horizontal on the cheeks. 
The one exception is the prisoner in 
the middle tier, who has no marks 
on the forehead, while those on his 
cheeks are vertical instead of hori- 
zontal, This difference of marking 
suggests that the prisoner is of a 
different tribe to his captor, and recalls 
similar differences in such of the 
Benin bronzes as represent incidents 
of capture. In Fig. B (though the 
photograph unfortunately does not 
show it), the marks on the cheeks are 
both horizontal and vertical, with the 
exception of those of the lowest figure, 
which resemble those of Fig. A. The 
object carried by this figure, as also by 
the man in the bottom tier of Fig. A, is 
a drum suspended from the shoulder ; 
in the middle and upper tiers of 
Fig. A, two of the men carry guns. 
These doorposts are now in the British 
Museum. O. M. DALTON. 
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South Africa: Bushman. Beddoe. 
Description of a Bushman Skull. By John Beddoe, M.D., F.R.S. 

The skull which is the subject of this note was presented to Dr. Beddoe by 58 
Major Ryder, who obtained it in the neighbourhood of Kenhardt, where the “ wild” 
Bushmen have been extinct many years, though some of those surviving in a “tame” 
condition may be pure-blooded. There are many Bushman drawings, or rather sculptures, 
on the rocks about Pietrooisberg, near Kenhardt ; in these the animals are represented, 
Major Ryder says, with wonderful accuracy and spirit, but the human figures are 
apparantly conventional, mere things of dots and lines. The Bushman graves are 
regarded with superstitious dread by the Bastaards and other natives. 


The skull is perfect, only wanting the mandible. In the vertical aspect it is 
pheenozygous and sphenoid, with smoothly rounded prominence of the occiput ; in the 
occipital broad and flat ; in the lateral low, flattened, with rather low but vertical 
forehead, and prominent occiput with lambdoid flattening. The orbits are low, squarish ; 
the nasal notch almost absent, the nasal opening short and broad ; there is considerable 
alveolar prognathism. ‘The palate is elliptic ; the teeth are much ground down, but 
without decay. Frontal and coronal sutures obliterated ; sutures generally simple and 
uncomplicated. Bones posteriorly rather thin and light: weight 18 ounces. I am not 
sure about the sex. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


Lengths - Glabello-max. - 175  Fronto-inial - 170 
Glabello-inial - 166 Ophryo-max. ~- 175 
Nasio-alveolar - 52 Basio-nasal - 95 
Basio-alveolar - 95 


Breadths - Fronto-minimum 95 Stephanie - - 105 


Bijugal - 104 Auricular (meatus) 86 
Bizygomatic - 118 » (fossa) 104 
Maximum - 131 (p) Asterial - - 102 
Mastoid - - 111 Interior orbital - 98 


Exterior orbital 111 
Ares - Cireumference - 496 
Sagittal arc, 182 f + 111 p + 75 + 40 + 34 f + 95 = total 487. 
Transverse arc, 288 + 109 = 397. 
Inferior frontal arc, 264. Occipital are, 258 ?. 
Superior ,, ,, 277. O. Thomas’s are, 107 to 100. 
Orbit, 38-30. Nasal, 34-29. Foramen, 32-28. 
Indices - Latitudinal, 74°85. Altitudinal, 66°28. Orbital, 79. Nasal, 85. 
Capacity - Estimated (Topinard) 1176. J. BEDDOE. 
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REVIEWS. 
Sweden: Physical Anthropology. Retzius. 


Crania Suecica Antiqua, eine Darstellung der Schwedischen Menschen-schédel, 
aus dem Stein-zeitalter, dem Bronze-zeitalter, und dem Eisen-zeitalter, c. By 59 
Gustaf Retzius. With 100 pages of photogravures, and other illustrations. Stockholm, 
1900. 

“Exegit monumentum ere perennius,” may be said of Gustaf Retzius; but he 
has erected the monument at least as much to the memory of his illustrious father, 
Anders Retzius, as to the credit of his own labour and accuracy and _ scientific 
accomplishment. 

This is a sumptuous work, fit to be compared to the finest pieces of anthropological 
literature that our own country has produced, the Crania Britannica, to wit, of Barnard 
Davis and Thurnam, and the Excavations of Pitt-Rivers. It contains, besides maps and 
other illustrations, 100 plates, every one comprising two admirably executed photographs 
of crania, of the natural size, and as viewed from a distant focus, so as to obviate almost 
wholly the usual error of foreshortening. One result of this improvement in method, by 
the way, is an apparent increase in the proportion of phsenozygous crania, the zygomata 
standing out further than they would do in photographs taken in the ordinary way. I 
will return to this point presently. 

The author begins with a short but comprehensive account of our knowledge of 
physical anthropology in Europe, treated historically, and starting from the point where 
Anders Retzius struck upon his brilliant idea of the important difference between long — 
and broad skulls. He shows the originality of this idea, and how Blumenbach looked 
much to the face and forehead, but rarely depicted a full profile, and never the vertical 
aspect. He shows too, incidentally, how comparatively small was the material accessible 
to Retzius, and how much his keen insight enabled him to make of it; and how much 
nearer he came to the truth, as we now suppose it to be, than could have been looked 
for. Nor are other Scandinavian anthropologists neglected, and we find much valuable 
material from Sven Nilsson, Arbo, Eschricht, Von Diiben, Barth, Bruzelius, &c., bearing 
on the subjects in hand, which may be briefly summarised as the plausibility and value 
of the distinction drawn by Anders Retzius between long and short skulls, and the 
anthropological history of Sweden, and incidentally of Denmark and Norway. A series 
of maps, that of Anders Retzius, my own, Ripley’s, and ’Deniker’s, show the progress of 
our knowledge as to the local distribution of brachykephaly in Europe. The third 
chapter consists of an elaborate and most interesting description of the sepulechres whence 
the crania subsequently pourtrayed were derived, including the huge gang-graves of the 
Stone period, which much resemble the longbarrows of our own neolithic folk, and the 
large oblong kists, belonging more especially to the earlier Bronze periods of Montelius, 
and containing the remains of whole families or little communities. In the later Bronze 
period, as was the case with us, the use of cremation destroyed the continuity of historical 
craniology ; and in Sweden the record of the Iron period was much impoverished by the 
same custom. 

G. Retzius says very little as to the size of the long bones; apparently he is 
engaged in a separate study concerning them. Meanwhile, what little he does say leads 
one to infer that they do not indicate gigantic or even tall stature, as we count tallness, 
but that they may probably yield support to Professor Pearson’s theory of tne evolution 
of stature. 

The author is not very fond of averages, and with his hereditary view as to the 
duplicity rather than the multitude of types, he avoids summarising and averaging his 
totals, I have, therefore, worked some of these out for myself, 
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I find for the— 


| = Length. Breadth. Index. 
Stone Age « - 44 184°6 137°9 74°7 
Bronze Age - 21 187°8 138°85 73°9 
Iron Age - > 52 183°7 136°1 74°1 


The following refers to the more perfect male skulls only :— 


Indices. 
— Number. Length. Breadth. Height. 
Lat. Alt. 
Stone Age - 15 187 °46 141°2 138°1 75°3 73°65 
Bronze Age - 10 192° 139°8 138°6 72°8 72°2 
Iron Age - 13 189°1 140°6 139° 74°35 73°5 
Zygomatic breadth, with the maximum in the same skulls :— 
oa Number. Zygom. Maximum. 

Stone Age - - | 15, including conjectural 128°2 139° 

Bronze Age - -| 5 128-2 136°8 

Tron Age - | 21, excluding 128°6 135°4 


The average capacity was apparently not very different in the three periods, though 
a little larger in the middle one than in either of the others. Iv most of the specimens 


it could not be ascertained very accurately. By Topinard’s plan ([L x B x = + 113) 
I arrive at 1,622, 1,642, and 1,634 c.c. for the available males in the three periods ; but 
this is, doubtless, too high an estimate. The author found about 1,500 c.c. in males 
of both Stone and Iron periods. 

The breadth indices in the Stone period vary between 66° 7 and 85° 5, there being 
3 brachys, 16 mesos, and 25 dolichos. These figures alone point pretty distinctly to 
the fact that even then there was a mixture of at least two races of men. The mere 
arrangement of figures would, I think, rather point to the presence of two types, one at 


72 and the other at 78. It may be noted that the Danish Stone-folk were mesokephal 


(index 77°5, extremes 65 and 81). Retzius describes the prevailing type as elliptic, 
or narrow oval, dolicho- and ortho- kephalic, with small frontal region, but with prominent 
glabella and supraciliaries in the men; occiput projecting, but frontal and parietal 
eminences small; narrow face, low orbits and narrow palate, narrow nasal opening ; 
prognathism frequent. One skull, No. 33, which he takes as a good type of the 
mesokephals, is of a broad, rather squarish, oval ; the author, himself, of course, the 
best authority on the Finlanders, says that this, though not quite broad enough, reminds 
him of the Tavastian type. To me it recalls the Borreby and Sion types, and is not 
unlike some of our narrower Bronze skulls. There is at least one very Lapp-like 
specimen. 

The Swedish Bronze crania seem to be more uniform in type, generally oval, and 
varying only from 68 to 82. (Danish Bronze skulls also are more dolichous than those 
of the Stone period). The number is rather small, and they are mostly imperfect ; the 
nose seems broader, the orbits higher, the face is long; but there is no prognathism 
in the only four specimens available for this purpose. There is one Lapp-like 
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sub-brachykephal from Halland; but the mesokephalic type described just now is 
notably absent. The forehead is generally higher, the glabella less prominent. 

Of the Iron Age skulls, the variation in index is still smaller, from 69 to 81° 6 in 51, 
32 dolicho-, 15 meso-, and 4 moderately brachy- kephalic. They are generally ortho- 
kephalic, leptorrhine, and mesoconch, and only 1 in 10 is prognathous; the length of 
face is doubtful. The zygomata have not diminished in absolute breadth since the 
Stone Age, it will have been noted ; in relation to the maximum head-breadth the y have, 
perhaps, even increased. I think the Scandinavian often differs from the Anglo-Saxon 
in that direction. It may be added that there is a distinct decrease in the hinderfrontal 
(stephanic) diameter ; thus, Stone Age, in 37, average 113°9 mm. ; Bronze Age, in 16, 
113°87; Iron Age, in 50, 110°0. Thus the Iron Age folk should appear more phzenozy- 
gous in the photogravures; and I think they do. Trepanation was in use among the 
Swedes of the Iron Age, but, apparently, not earlier. 

G. Retzius’s own final conclusions are, put shortly, as follows :— 

1. Dolichokephaly is the rule through all the three periods, 

2. But in the Stone period the race was already a mixed one, there being present 
one, if not two, brachykephalic elements. 

3. The available ancient crania do not lead him to suppose that any very con- 
siderable immigration into Sweden has taken place since the earliest period 
in question ; but that the present population descends from, and represents, 
the prehistoric one, though in various parts of the country more or less 
slightly modified by foreign immigration. 

4. The origin of the brachykephalic element or elements in the population of 
Sweden during the Stone Age cannot, at present, be determined with certainty. 

Thus far the learned and cautious author; but we may venture to propound some 
further considerations, very doubtful, but not wholly baseless. ‘Thus, may not the 
almost complete disappearance of his Tavastian type in the Bronze Age be connected 
with some reinforcement of the pure long-heads from the other side of the Baltic? Or 
was it simply worked out, as the Graverow type was in Bavaria, by some occult process 
of natural selection? The Iron Age type, found chiefly in Gotland, while differing 
slightly from the older Swedish types, as has been shown, seems to be identical with 
Barth’s Norse Viking type.* Did it, possibly, come from across the Baltic (where, so far 
as we know, there were always long-headed tribes in plenty), and then press across the 
central, still long-headed, zone of Sweden into central Norway? Or what was the 
relation, if any, of these primitive brachys and mesos in Denmark and Southern Sweden 
to the Bronze men who conquered and overran Britain, or to the broad-headed coastmen 
of Southern Norway ? J. BEDDOE. 


Australia, &c. Verschuur. 
At the Antipodes: Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America. By G. Verschuur. London : 60 
Sampson Low. New and cheaper edition in the “Standard Library of Travel and 
Adventure,” 1900. Cr. 8vo, pp. x, 330, with map and plates. Price 2s. 6d. 

The author’s travels extended over parts of the years 1888 and 1889, and are 
described in a bright and interesting manner. ‘There are drawings of “ Australian 
aborigines” on page 35, of a “ Maori family” on page 149, and a “ Maori house” on 
page 151, of “ Fijian women” on page 165, of “Native canoes” in Fiji on page 171, 
and of “ Aborigines of the New Hebrides” on page 247. J. L. M. 


* While the 37 Iron Age skulls from Cotland (the island) are almost all dolichous, and yield 
indices of 73°65 and 73, 10 from Alvastra, in Eastgothland (mainland) {have more resemblance to 
those of the Stone Age, and give average indices of 76 and 76, The figures for four indubitable 
males are L. 190, Br. 144°5, Zyg. 136°6, Fr. 101, Step. 118°7. Index 76°05, 
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Egyptology. Steindorff. 
Grabfunde des Mittleren Reichs in den Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Der 

Sarg des Sebk-o; ein Grabfund aus Gebelén. Herausgegeben von Georg 61 

Steindorff. Berlin: W. Spemann, 1901. (Heft. ix of Mittheilungen aus den 

Orientalischen Sammlungen der Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin.) 

In the Egyptian collection of the Berlin Museum, as in the British Museum, the 
Museum of the Hermitage, and the great collection at Cairo, there are examples of 
the wooden coffins of the Middle Kingdom elaborately painted inside with figures of the 
funerary equipment of the deceased—food piled on mats, cloth, clothing, and jewelled 
ornaments, badges of authority, and weapons of war and of the chase. The names 
of the objects being attached to most of the figures the philologist is hereby supplied 
with much valuable information. Magic and ritual texts complete the representations ; 
and all, doubtless, was intended, not for mere adornment, but to promote the welfare of 
the dead. The coffins of Mentuhotep at Berlin form an exceptionally fine example of 
this class. Each of the three nested oblong wooden boxes bears representations, and the 
paintings were in excellent condition when found (early in the last century). Fortu- 
nately coloured drawings were made of them at the time by the discoverer, for the 
originals suffered much in their subsequent travels. In 1865 Lepsius published the 
hieratie texts on these three coffins, and outlines of the paintings ; the latter—carefully 
reproduced in coloured plates—are the subject of a very handsome volume, edited 
by Steindorff in a previous memoir (1896) of the series to which the present volume 
belongs. 

Professor Steindorff’s name is attached to the new publication, which deals with the 
remaining coffins of the Middle Kingdom in the Berlin Museum, but he was unfortunately 
prevented from continuing the work personally. Hence, we are deprived of several 
discussions promised in the first part. The staff of the Berlin Museum, however, stepped 
into the gap. Archeological descriptions are supplied by Professor Erman and 
Dr. Schaefer, the inscriptions are translated by Professor Sethe, and a special section 
on the strange forms of the hieroglyphs is written by Dr. Moeller. The single (inner) 
coffin of Sebk-o came from Thebes in Passalacqua’s collection, along with the nested 
coffins of Mentuhotep. The representations upon it are here rendered in colour on two 
plates and are very interesting. Apart from food, the equipment as depicted on the left 
side of the coffin shows a mirror (called “ see-face”), jewelled pectorals in the shapes of 
a hawk and of a vulture with outstretched wings, and others of more simple form, tassels 
to hang at the back of the neck, bracelets, anklets, and perhaps a finger ornament —all to 
be tied on by strings. Thereis also the curious menat, a bunch of beads used in religious 
ceremonies, dances, &c., intended to be held in the hand, glittering and tinkling with 
every motion of the holder. At the beginning of this row, in front of the mirror, is 
the symbol of the ka or “double”; perhaps this juxtaposition may be connected with 
the reflecting power of a mirror. The corresponding row on the right side of the coffin 
shows a jewelled fillet for the head, a head-rest, a doubtful article of attire; two forms of 
head dress, cloth of three degrees of fineness or width, two shirts or tunies elaborately 
coloured or jewelled, two short tunics or drawers with lions’ tails attached at the back, 
a dagger and sheath: as emblems of power are shown the whip, two crook sceptres, two 
animal-head sceptres (was), nine other staves or sceptres, a sort of shield (?),a globular- 
headed mace, a mace with flattened sharp-edged head, two bows and a sheaf of arrows, 
and a noosed cord (in the letterpress interpreted as a bow-string—probably correctly). 
At the foot end are two pairs of sandals, one of leather, the other of plaited grass ; 
and two ties or girdles named ankh, from which the symbol of life (ankh) derived its 
significance ; possibly they are here symbolic. At the foot are depicted eight vessels 
of similar shape, but of two different colours, one large white (alabaster ?) vessel, and 
@ white stand. 
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The discoverer’s description of the grave of Mentuhotep exists, and such of the 
objects found with the interment as can now be identified are figured in Steindorff’s 
publication of 1896. The coffin of Sebk-o is unfortunately an isolated relic. 

We pass on to another find, from Gebelén, south of Thebes, discovered, according 
to the Arabs, in one tomb in the year 1897. It consists of four coffins, together with 
models of a boat, a granary, &c., and bows and arrows. The decorative work is far 
inferior to that of the Theban coffins, in fact the designs are grotesquely rude, and the 
forms of the hieroglyphs are abnormal. There are here no long funerary texts as on 
the coffins of Mentuhotep and Sebek-o, but the shorter inscriptions, well interpreted by 
Sethe, are not without special interest for the student of Egyptian religion. The 
ornamentation is only external, and consists chiefly of lines of large hieroglyphs along 
the sides, eyes painted at the left side opposite to where the eyes of the body would be 
in the old crouched form of burial, and sandals at the feet. Generally there are one or 
two scenes. On the coffin of a woman a scene shows her seated, one servant performing 
her toilet while another brings food from a stand. 

The associated objects are a wooden model of a granary in a rectangular enclosure, 
with eight figures of persons grinding corn, making beer, &c. ; a funerary barge and the 
row-boat to tow it; two figures of servants bearing offerings ; a pair of wooden sandals, 
hardly intended for actual wear ; horn bracelets, wooden bows, cane arrows tipped with 
chisel-edged flint, three clubs—one straight, one curved, the third bent at an angle, 
twelve models of sacks of corn; also two bowls with base prolonged into a handle, to 
be used as censers, and a solidly constructed stand of wood. All these objects are 
represented photographically. 

The book is a very handsome contribution to our knowledge of Egypt, and is 
of many-sided interest. The publication of the material selected by its authors is 
thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory. F. Ll. GRIFFITH. 


Algeria: Ethnology. Randall-MacIver & Wilkin. 
Libyan Notes. By David Randall-MacIver, M.A., Laycock Student of 
Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford, and Anthony Wilkin, B.A. London, 62 
Maemillan, 1901. 4to, pp. viii, 113. Coloured Frontispiece and 25 Plates. Price 
20s. net. 
Among the Berbers of Algeria. By Anthony Wilkin. London, Fisher Unwin. 
1900. 8vo, pp. xiv, 263. Sketch-map and 14 Photographic Plates. Price 16s, 

In these two volumes are centained the results of a brief visit paid in the spring of 
1900 to some of the less-frequented parts of Algeria. The object of the expedition was 
to collect evidence among the purer-blooded survivors of the old Berber stock, as to the 
validity of certain current theories of the relations, racial and cultural, in which this 
stock stands to the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, and ‘*he authors are greatly to be 
congratulated, both on the success which attended their observations in the field, and on 
the manner in which they have worked up and presented their results. 

In the book which bears Mr. Wilkin’s name only, the appeal is frankly to the man 
in the street, who knows nothing about the cephalic index, and cares less about the 
derivation of gecmetric ornament, but who may reasonably be expected to take an 
interest even in “native races,” when they turn out, as in this case, to have so many 
points in common with his good-natured mongrel Philistine self. ‘Fully one-fifth of 
“ those [Chawia Berbers] we saw at El Arbaa were fair men—that is to say, 
‘““ men who would be counted fair in this country. Blue and grey eyes were even 
“ commoner than light: (sometimes flaxen) hair..... . Skins were white, or would 
“ have been if they had not been encrusted with the dirt of untcld months ..... 
‘“ We felt ourselves at home among so many rosy countenances ; indeed, one youngster 
** wonld have been taken anywhere but in his own village (where he would be without 
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“ honour) fora freckled wee Scotchman” (pp. 77-9). Of these and kindred Kabyle folk, 

of their beautiful highlands, of the countless relics of bygone modes of life which strike 
the eye there at every turn, and of the quaint trivialities of cross-country travel, 
Mr. Wilkin has much to tell, and tells it in an easy animated fashion which makes his 
book seem at first reading less full of matter than it really is. We could wish, neverthe- 
less, even so, that he had sometimes taken his public a shade more seriously ; word 
pictures like that of the Chawia potter and weaver (pp. 128-130) havea way of sticking 
in the memory which makes us wish there were more of them. The illustrations, from 
the author’s own photographs, are admirable, and add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

The joint work, entitled Libyan Notes, contains a more detailed discussion of the 
problems which suggested the journey. Ever since Professor Flinders Petrie’s announce- 
ment of a “ New Race” in Egypt, the question of the race-relation of the Nile Valley 
to the rest of North Africa has entered a new phase, and the view has been widely held, 
with more or less modification in detail, first, that the course of the primitive civilisation 
of Egypt was largely influenced, if not determined, by that of ancient Libya immediately 
to the westward ; and, secondly, that to account for this cultural influence a strong 
* Libyan” element must be presumed in the composition of the Egyptian people. 

In regard to the first point, subsequent excavations in Egypt, in which Mr. Randall- 
Maclver himself has had some share, have resulted in the elaboration of au unrivalled 
seyuence-series of prehistoric pottery, so typical of the character of the material civilisa- 
tion as a whole, that it is to the ceramic industries of Libya that v. > instinctively turns 
for the crucial counterpart ; while by great good luck the Algerian journey resulted 
in the collection not only of a number of fine specimens of the commoner styles of the 
well known “ Kabyle pottery,” but also of examples of several local fabries which 
hardly go abroad at all; and, best of all, of precise observations of the localities and 
of the processes and materials which are employed. On this collection, which attracted 
much attention when it was exhibited at the Anthropological Institute last summer, and 
which is now to be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford, the authors have founded 
a careful comparison of Berber and proto-Egyptian pottery, aud come to the guarded 
conclusion that while some of the simpler fabrics are common to the two civilisations, 
and have persisted almost unchanged in Kabylia and the Aurés mountains down to 
the present day, others are either peculiar to Egypt or can be shown to have been 
derived by Egypt from non-Libyan sources. Of the non-Egyptian elements in the 
Kabyle and Chawia styles, on the other hand, some of the most distinctive are certainly 
of later introduction (probably from Cyprus, vid Carthage), leaving only a small 
remainder to be attributed to a hypothetical Iberian origin; so that, on the whole, 
Egypt seems rather to have dominated Libya in early times than vice versa. These 
arguments, of which only the briefest outline is permissible here, are worked out with 
great detail and full illustration, and, on the evidence which is available at present, 
may be accepted with confidence. Only three important points are very slightly dealt 
with: first, hardly anything is said of the native names of the processes or of the 
elements of the ornamentation, though a good many Berber terms are given in other 
sections of the book ; second, no analysis is attempted of these same ornamental designs, 
nor is the very suggestive inference as to the importation of Cypriote motives in-Greeco- 
Phoenician times worked out, as it deserves, in comparison with the Carthaginian and 
Cypriote répertoires; third, no mention is made of the remarkable series of parallels, 
both of form and ornament, which is supplied by the Early Bronze Age pottery of 
Sicily. None of these omissions, however, affect the validity of the main inference 
as to the relation of the Libyan fabrics to the proto-Egyptian ; the first would have 
confirmatory value only ; the other two bear rather on the origin of the later and 
non-Egyptian elements in Kabyle art. 
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Turning now to the question of community of race, the authors have a sufficiently 
decisive answer. Neither the skull measurements, nor the head measurements of living 
Kabyle and Chawia individuals, afford the smallest support to the theory of a Libyan 
element in the early population of Egypt. Taking the evidence of the cephalic index as 
typical of the rest, “the difference between 742” [the lowest Berber figure] “and 721 
(rather, probably, 712)” [the figures for skulls from Abydos and Hou respectively] “ is 
“ too great to be explained away. . . . The cephalic index, then, absolutely forbids 
“ any identification of the prehistoric Egyptians with the Berbers” (p. 206). Such 
language is precise and explicit, but it is based on a large induction (as such series 
go), and is quite borne out by the evidence, which is discussed and tabulated in an 
original and effective fashion, and illustrated by a large number of photographs of 
individuals ; special note being due to the ingenious and uncanny “ vault views” in 
Plate XXV. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the whole of these Libyan Notes are 
devoted to pot fabrics and anthropometry, or even to subsidiary arguments from history 
or archeology on the Egypto-Libyan question. Besides an introductory note on the 
literary allusions -to the old Libyans, and an excellent summary of recent French 
research on the language and social institutions of the modern Berbers, the book 
contains a valuable account of dolmen-sites at Bou Nouara, Bou Merzong, and Roknia, 
and of a new site at Msila, near Bordj-bou-Areridj, with an analysis of the meagre 
results of excavations up to date, with numerous photographs and useful facsimiles 
of the skulls from Roknia, described long ago by General Faidherbe. There 
are also a number of careful descriptions of Kabyle and Chawia architecture, of the 
primitive loom and oil-mill, and of other implements and processes of considerable 
ethnographical importance. J. L. MYRES. 


Biography : Huxley. Mitchell. 

Thomas Henry Huxley: A Sketch of his Life and Work. By P. Chalmers 63 
Mitchell, M.A. (“Leaders of Science” Series). New York and London. 
Putmans. 1900. 8vo, pp. xviii, 297. Price ds. 

This book, written long before the completion of the “ Life and Letters,” which it 
closely followed in order of publication, is an admirable little work of 285 pages, 
embodying a classified account of the life and work of Huxley, with the author’s 
impressions of his published writings, and personal narratives largely culled from 
obituary notices and studies of the great man by persons with whom he was especially 
familiar. It is divided into 17 chapters, aud gives a well-arranged and succinct 
narrative of the chief incidents in his life, and a corresponding account of the more 
important memoirs, lectures, and addresses which have rendered the name of Huxley 
epoch-marking in science, education, and philosophy. Apropos of passing allusion to his 
most intimate friends and contemporaries who were concerned in the scientific triumphs 
of his time, there are introduced portraits of Darwin, Hooker, and Lyell. Of Huxley 
himself three portraits are given, one at the age of 32; one in later life, the choice of 
which is not altogether the most fortunate ; and a third, the famous caricature of himself 
drawn in 1848 while visiting Australia, 

Of the book it may be said that the portion dealing with Huxley’s scientific work 
is admirable. Concise and connected in its method, it gives the lay reader an altogether 
excellent notion of the trend of his mind in his triumphs as an observer and thinker. 
The Tunicate controversy, the great work on the Meduse, the Skull, and on the 
Cephalous Mollusca, are all rendered clear ; and the Man and Ape achievement which 
led to his “ Man’s Place in Nature” that will ever remain one of his foremost 
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successes, are each in turn dealt with. And concerning the latter, while it is well- 
known how, in its progress, the posterior cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain 
played a leading part, in consideration of the brevity of Mr. Mitchell’s statement 
concerning it, it is opportune to record the fact that Professor D. J. Cunningham 
in 1886 announced the interesting discovery (Cunningham Mem. No. II., R. Irish 
Acad., p. 128) of the absence of this cavity on one side of the brain of an Orang, 
regarding it as possible that Owen “ may in the first instance have been misled by an 
‘“ abnormal brain of this kind.” 

Referring to Huxley’s book on “ Physiography,” Mr. Mitchell rightly gives 1880 
as the date of publication, but in his context he refers to it as though directly 
associated with the editorship of the Macmillan series of Science Primers, the 
Introductory volume to which was from Huxley’s pen. We would point out that the 
‘“‘ Physiography ” was really based on the Notes of a Course of Lectures, first delivered 
at the London Institution in 1869, and afterwards repeated at the South Kensington 
Museum (as is duly explained in the preface to the work), and that perusal of the 
detailed syllabus which was issued for use at the lectures and of the book itself, shows 
that the central idea which led to the educational triumph of Huxley as a teacher, and 
which in reality permeated all his subsequent writings for the student—the creation 
and development of the Type System—first took shape in this association. 

Passing to that portion of Mr. Mitchell’s book which deals with Huxley as a 
philosopher and writer and speaker, it must be admitted in most respects excellent. As 
giving a summary of his views on topics social, religious, political, and educational, it 
is most interesting reading, except perhaps for the somewhat morbid view our author 
has taken of the intended refrain of the Romanes Lecture at Oxford, which he does not 
seem to have rightly interpreted. Here, as in the earlier portion of the book, there are 
certain matters of detail upon which we would desire to comment, and chiefly his 
statements concerning “style.” On page 215 we read that “Huxley lacked the 
‘* sedulous concern for words themselves as things valuable and delightful,” and again 
on page 217 that he “ produced his effects by the ordering of his ideas and not . . . 
“ of his words ” ; indeed, Chapter XII., from which these words are cited, is permeated 
by this conviction, and we venture to think that in framing it our author is at 
fault. He makes no allowance for the fact that “ style” is relative to aim and object in 
writing or speaking, and to context, and that it has to be determined by the nature of 
the subject-matter in hand. To do him justice, however, in arguing that the idea and 
not the expression—the academic choice of words—was the dominant impulse in 
Huxley’s method, which is tantamount to regarding him as technical rather than 
intellectual, we are bound to point out that he is not depreciating Huxley’s merits as a 
writer of English, but rather seeking to classify his position among the writers of his 
period than to criticise. We nevertheless consider him in the wrong, and hope that in 
any future editions of his book he will at least modify his views on this point. 

There are one or two small inaccuracies in the book which cannot pass unnoticed. 
Huxley was of greater than “ middle stature,” and it is saying too much to state that 
“ while at work he smoked continuously.” After he was 40 he smoked a good deal, but 
never while working. And, similarly, the “strains occasionally heard from his room” 
were those of his own voice and not, as is stated in the passage our author had in 
mind, of “a fiddle.” In writing of Huxley’s Scientific Memoirs Mr. Mitchell refers the 
reader to the reprint of these now in course of publication as a series of Memorial 
Volumes, and it becomes necessary for us to point out that the prefatory list of titles 
as originally printed in the first of these is deplorably deficient. The omissions have 
been mostly made good in the later list which is incorporated in the Life and Letters ; 
but even here the Rede lecture of 1886 on “ Animal Forms ” (published in Nature at the 
time of delivery) though-mentioned in the text, does not appear in the classified record. 
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And it is a remarkable fact that in no book thus far printed on Huxley’s work does 
there appear the title of his great Survey Memoir of 1877 on the Elgin Crocodilii, or his 
1886 definition of Agnosticism, which is one of the most concise and characteristic, if 
not the very best, things he ever wrote. G. B. H. 


Folklore. Various Authors. 
Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore. London: D. Nutt, 

1899, 1900. Price 6d. each. Presented by the publisher. 64 
Celtic and Medieval Romance. By A. Nutt. 

Folklore, what is it and what is the good of it? By E. S. Hartland. 

Ossian and the Ossianie Literature. By A. Nutt. 
King Arthur and his Knights. By Jessie L. Weston. 

The Popular Poetry of the Finns. By C. J. Billson. 

The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare. By A. Nutt. 

Mythology and Folktales. By E. S. Hartland. 
. Cuchulainn, the Irish Achilles. By A. Nutt. 

The Rigveda. By E. V. Arvold. 
By undertaking the publication of these booklets Mr. Nutt has earned the gratitude 
of all who are interested in folklore and romantic literature, and of many who would like 
to take an interest in them but hardly know where to begin their studies. The series 
is the work of specialists, who treat their subjects concisely, confining themselves to a 
broad survey of the theme ; not the least valuable feature is a bibliographical appendix 
to aid those who find their appetite whetted by what is here put before them and wish 
to go more deeply into the subject. The enthusiasm excited by the work of the 
brothers Grimm raised the collection of folklore in Germany to the position of a 
national duty. England did not begin the task of collecting her folkbeliefs and tales 
until long after, and found her harvest correspondingly diminished; even now, the 
interest aroused by this subject is not to be compared with the enthusiasm of Germany, 
where in some parts 1 in 3,500 of the population is a member of a folklore society. 
This want of interest in England arises, perhaps, from a lack of knowledge of what 
folklore really is ; there are others besides Mr. Hartland’s musical friend who will look 
at you with compassion, and say: “ Ah, yes, the Folklore Society,” under the impression 
that folklore means nothing but cures for warts, and creepy stories. But after all, the 
investigation of traditional customs, belicfs, and tales is at least as worthy of being 
called anthropology as the study of bones and stones. Other animals besides man have 
bones ; and stones are only interesting to the anthropologist if they bear traces of human 
ingenuity. Primitive religion and philosophy cannot be relegated to an inferior place 
unless the mind of man is less important than his body or his works. 

The series is, however, intended more for the general reader. The practical man, 
who looks down on “ antiquarianism ” of all sorts, will learn from Mr. Hartland that we 
have to-day an Irish question because our forefathers were not anthropologists. Those 
whose taste lies in the direction of romance will find in Mr. Nutt a reliable suide in the 
highways and byways of Celtic hero stories, and on the more familiar ground of the fairy 
mythology of Shakespeare. If they find Mr. Nutt’s fascinating studies all too short, 
their needs are provided for by the bibliographical appendix which has wisely been 
made a feature of the whole series. Miss Weston’s contribution should be found 
especially useful; the average Englishman has never yet learned anything of the 
sources of his national literature, but he will here find a royal road to repentance. 
Mr. Hartland in his contribution on Folktales puts some awkward questions to the 
borrowing school ; the bibliography of America is perhaps unnecessarily limited ; Rink 
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has published Tales of the Eskimo; for Canada, Petitot’s Traditions Indiennes sheild 
certainly have been mentioned ; Rand’s Legends of the Micmacs are an important 
collection ; Lummis has published a number of Pueblo stories ; for South America the 
works of Thevet and D’Orbigny contain a good deal of matter. Mr. Billson’s account 
of Finnish poetry is very readable. Mr. Arnold is less successful in dealing with the 
Rigveda. We can hardly imagine the following statements meeting with general 
acceptance in England :—“ In the period in which the ancestors of the Aryan peoplés 
“ still formed a single nation, they were united by a system of religion constructed by 
“ the wisdom of their statesmen and poets. The supreme objects of worship were 
‘ principally such natural objects as the Sky, the Dawn, the Twin Stars, and the 
“ Storm” (p. 36). The latter statements are hardly consistent with what we learn on 
pp. 21, 22, and the evidence for a cult of Ushas has still to be brought forward. 
Mr. Arnold would have done better to steer clear of theory. Bm. W. F. 


Trepanning; Prehistoric. Pittard, 
Sur une trépanation préhistorique de Vage du bronze. By Eugéne Pittard. 
(Extract from Archives des sciences physiques et naturelles. Genéva, 1899.) 65 

In this communication M, Pittard describes a skull, found some years ago at 
Sallanches, and assigned from its surroundings to the Bronze Age of culture. Owing to 
post mortem injuries, the vault of the cranium only is left; of this, the right parietal 
eminence has been removed, leaving an almost circular wound, with oblique edges, in 
which the diploe is hidden throughout the whole circumference by a cicatricial callous 
mass uniting the inner and outer tables of bone. It is thus evident that the injury was 
survived for a considerable time, while the regular outline of the wound and the absence 
of other injury would seem to show that it had been produced by deliberate operation, 
and not by any blow accidental or homicidal. The chief interest attaching to this skull 
arises from the period to which it is assigned, evidences of trephining in the Bronze Age 
being exceedingly rare, although the operation seems to have been comparatively 
requent in neolithic times. Of the technique of this particular operation we are of 
course ignorant, but as various savage tribes have within comparatively modern times 
practised trephining, we can suppose prehistoric man operated in a somewhat similar 
manner. LElla,in the Medical Times for 1874, describes the islanders of the South 
Pacific as making a T-shaped incision through the scalp, and then gently scraping away 
the surface of the cranium with a shark’s tooth until they reach the dura mater. In the 
Aures mountains, according to Dr. Vediennes, the operation was performed in two 
stages. In the first, the surface of the bone was laid bare, and a small area marked out 
by holes drilled through the bone with a pointed iron or bronze rod, and the wound 
dressed for 24 days. At the end of this time the portion of cranium between the 
holes, which would have been loosened by necrotic processes, was removed by a blunt 
hook. 

As far as we can judge from the figure appended to M. Pittard’s paper, the former 
method would seem more probable than the latter. Some day further discoveries may 
reveal the precise surgical technique of our remote ancestors, and carry still further back 
the history of the medical profession. One further point, which must strike all readers 
of M. Pittard’s paper, and of other communications on this subject, is the extraordinary 
resistance of primitive man to the septic organisms which till recently played such havoc 
among civilised communities, and, until the introduction of antiseptics, fettered the 
energies of the foremost surgeons of the day. F. C. SHRUBSALL. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Kent: Flint Implements. With Plate F. Newton. 
The Occurrence in a very Limited Area of the Rudest with the Finer Forms bs 
of Worked Stones. 6 

Among the numerous discoveries in the area of what may be termed the West Kent 
Paleolithic deposits, there has been none of greater interest than that made in the year 
189Y at Greenhithe. The pick and spade of workmen laid bare an old-world river-bed, 
highly fossiliferous and containing many stone implements of great beauty in workman- 
ship, associated with others of more primitive form, and also some whose only claim to 
recognition as implements lies in that portion of the nataral stone exhibiting signs of 
much use. 

Public attention was first directed to the discovery by Mr. H. Stopes at a meeting 
of the Anthropological Institute of May 15, 1900 (Journal of the Institute, Vol. XXX., 
N.S. IL., page 302), and the containing bed is described as an “ exceedingly fossiliferous 
“ band of stratified sands and gravels capped with a thin layer of tough clay.” The 
actual elevation of this deposit is about 80 feet above Ordnance datum, and a deep valley 
lies to the eastward between it and Milton Street, a locality well known as a happy 
hunting ground for paleolithic implements. From the nature and elevation of this deposit, ' 
now known as the Greenhithe shell-bed, the paleontological and geological evidence prove 
the immense antiquity claimed for the river drift by well-known writers on the subject. 
In addition to the published list of vertebrate and invertebrate fauna, a large number of 
species have been recently recovered which will show this deposit to be one of the most 
important, if not absolutely the most important of its kind that has yet been discovered, 
further accounts of which will shortly be laid before the geological world. I might, 
however, say, that from amongst the quantities of the material comprising the shell-bed 
which I have forwarded to Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S., for working, that gentleman 
has recovered species suggesting a closer relation to pliocene beds than have previously 
been found in the Thames Valley. 

This remarkable shell-bed is a few miles almost due north of the locality where 
Mr. b. Harrison has made his most important finds of plateau implements, and the 
surrounding country is teeming with evidence of the earliest appearance of man. Some 
years ago, Sir John Evans in a genial manner rebuked Mr. Harrison for desiring to 
claim the county of Kent as the birth-place of the human race, but in the second edition 
of his great work on The Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, Sir John Evans 
gives it as his opinion that the “numerous and important discoveries made during the 
** Jast thirty years by Mr. Benjamin Harrison of Ightham,” as interpreted by Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, “ have done much to revolutionize our ideas as to the age and character of 
“ the drift deposits capping the chalk downs in western Kent, north of the escarpment 
“ facing the Weald.” 

This valuable expression of opinion of so cautious an observer assists us greatly to 
appreciate the high antiquity of the Greenhithe shell-bed deposits. The old tributary 
to which we are indebted for so many interesting accumulations flowed from greater 
heights in the Weald than now exist into the valley of the larger river, which, under its 
diminished form, is now known as the Thames, and whose bed was. probably 70 or 80 
feet higher than it now is. 

On its northern journey into the Thames Valley the old stream received the relies 
of the various land surfaces over which it passed, ultimately storing them up on the 
ancient terrace and forming a veritable treasure house for the delectation of the pre- 
historic anthropologist of to-day. 

With respect to the illustrations of implements found in the shell-bed, it will be 
noted by any one familiar with the subject that the ordinary pointed or hache shape is 
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absent. The writer has only seen one of this form from the deposit, and that was of 
small dimensions. 

In the Milton Street gravels on the other side of the valley the hache shape 
abounds. In the shell-bed the flat ovate form appears to predominate, and the proportion 
of such implements with an ogival twist is large. 

Nos. 1 and 2 in the photograph are of the rudest possible type of implement, having 
very little human work upon them. No. 3 is a perfect pebble, and No. 4 a rough piece 
of tabular flint, but both are excellent examples of hollow scrapers and have been well 
used. No. 5 appears to have been made and used for a double purpose, the right 
depression, as seen in photograph, having been used for scraping, and the left for 
rubbing. Nos. 6 to 11 are of the commoner paleolithic forms, except No. 9, which has a 
very pronounced twist. Nos. 12 and 13 form a pair of side scrapers suggestive of left 
and right hand use, as may be seen by a curious little projection at one end. Nos. 14 to 
18 are very fine examples, they have sharp edges, especially Nos, 14 and 16, the latter 
having the ogival twist. To Mr. Lewis Abbott is due the recognition of Ostracoda on 
specimen No.1. Since making the photograph the writer has obtained from ithe bed 
another side scraper of larger dimensions, and with a remarkable undercutting to sharpen 


the scraping edge. W. M. NEWTON. 

Australia. Spencer-Gillen Expedition. 
The Australian Ethnological Expedition. By N. W. Thomas, M.A. 

The ethnological expedition of Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gillen 67 


started some three months ago for the interior of Australia. 

Starting from Adelaide, the party proceeded to Oodnadatta by train. There they 
were to be joined by Mounted-Constable Chance, who had gone on ahead with the stores, 
He is an experienced bushman, and well acquainted with the country. From the 
terminus of the railway line the travellers were to follow the telegraph line to Alice 
Springs. Food depéts have been established at all the telegraph stations along the line, 
The ethnologists will spend some time with the various tribes through the continent, 
and make excursions east and west of the telegraph line to fertile spots where natives 
congregate. When they get to Powell’s Creek, which will be one of their main depéts, 
they will leave the line and cross into Queensland to Camoweal, where they hope to 
connect their labours with the investigations conducted by Dr. Roth, the Protector of 
Aborigines of Queensland. Afterwards they will return to the telegraph line, and 
continue their journey northwards, taking the tribes along the big rivers in the Territory. 
If time permits they will strike across to Wyndham, in Western Australia. 

Language, history, customs, habits, ceremonies, religions, laws, will all be carefully 
investigated and noted, and tlie records of the journey are likely to be very complete. 
The scientists are taking with them a magnificent equipment, which includes a first-class 
einematograph, with which they will take pictures of corrobborees and secret ceremonies, 
and also a fine phonograph, presented by Mr. J. Angas Johnson, of Adelaide. Large 
impressions will he taken by it, and these will be capable of being multiplied indefinitely 
on small cylinders. A vast amount of photographic material has been distributed at the 
various depéts, and with it careful records will be obtained of -types, ceremonies, and 
gatherings of the tribes. Weapons and implements of each race will be procured, and 
anthropometric records of each section of the black people carefully preserved. Collec- 
tions of the flora and fauna of the country traversed will be made. Professor Spencer 
will pay particular attention to zoological work. It is needless to say that the good 
wishes of all anthropologists go with the party. The expedition is expected to last 


about a year, 
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If we can hardly expect such startling discoveries from the present expedition as 
from the preceding one, it is certain that no more valuable work could be done than that 
to be carried out by Messrs: Spencer and Gillen. The native tribes of Central Australia 
are not only left untouched by European influence; they seem to have lived remote from 
all outside influence for a lengthened period. 

Anthropology owes a debt of gratitude both to the Australian Governments, who so 
readily acceded to the memorial in favour of the expedition, and also to those who are 
bearing the cost of it. 

The Victorian authorities are paying a substitute to take the Professor’s place, and 
the South Australian Government have given Mr. Gillen leave of absence for one year 
on full pay. The cost of the expedition is being borne by Mr. David Syme and 
Mr. Rubin Spencer, of Manchester—Professor Spencer’s father. The former has 
contributed 1,000/, and the latter 500/. towards contingent expenses. The Govern- 
ment of South Australia has shown great practical sympathy with the work. The 
Commissioner of Crown Lands has presented to the travellers tle express vehicle built 
for and used by Lord Kintore in his trip through the continent, and a splendid team of 
four horses. W. 


Religion. Lang 
The Martyrdom of St. Dasius. By A. Lang, M.A. (See Man, 1901, 53.) 

The variations of M. Cumont’s opinions as to the legend of St. Dasius may 68 
easily be traced. He first published the Greek narratives (the longest MS. being 
now printed for the first time) in Analecta Bollandiana (t. xvi., 1897). He was 
then sceptical about the story, as he deemed the Greek an incorrect translation from 
the original Latin, made for an edifying purpose by an author so unscru; Lous as to put 
the Nicene Creed in the mouth of St. Dasius—* before it was made.” The story, more- 
over, was inconsistent with observation of the Imperial edict against human sacrifice. 
Moreover, the 30 days of mock royalty are unknown. M. Cumont, therefore, thought 
that St. Dasius only refused to sacrifice to Saturn ; and, indeed, in the new MS. he does 
decline, when urged by Bassus, his commanding officer, to offer incense to the Amperia! 
images, and is executed for no other reason. 

But, in the Revue de Philologie, 1897, pp. 143-149, M. Parmentier, while 
admitting the difficulties, asked whether the memory of an ancient and cruel rite 
might not have been revived at the Saturnalian debauch in Meesia, thanks to the 
license of the persecution against the Christians? The Greek author of the Dasius 
legend might then use this circumstance for his pious purposes. M. Parmentier then 
quoted the only evidence for the hanging the mock king at the Persian Sacea, As 
we know, it is merely a statement put by Dio Chrysostom into the mouth of the Cynic 
Diogenes. No other surviving writer on the Sacea, while describing the festival, men- 
tions the hanging of the mock king. M. Parmentier then suggests that an Oriental 
human sacrifice would come to be “ completely confounded, in character and date, with 
“ their own Saturnalia by the Romans.” Their Saturn answered to Cronos, and Cronos 
received human sacrifices. In M. Parmentier’s view, the Moesian case of St. Dasius 
(A.D. 303) was the “result of military importation of Oriental usages.” Moesia 
contains many monuments of Mithra worship, which are also of military importation, 
and a similar importation may have been the alleged attempt to sacrifice a Christian 
private at the Saturnalia: “a bloody comedy at a military festival, when the license of 
“ persecution must have unchained the most cruel instincts.” 

M. Cumont now (op. eit., pp. 149-153) revised his original opinion. He “thought 
* the hypothesis, that, in the East, the Roman Saturnalia had been blended with , , . , 
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“ the Sacea, very attractive.” Oriental slaves in Rome would lend their influence. 
Like MM. Frazer and Meissner, he inclined to identify the Sacea, Zagmuk, and Purim. 
Meyer and Jastrow refuse to admit this, and the date of the Sacwa (either July or 
September) makes the identification impossible, Purim being in March. M. Cumont (as 
in Man, 1901, No. 53), gave examples of human sacrifices at Rome in the second— 
fourth centuries of our era. I do not quite understand whether M. Cumont now 
regards the military sacrifice of a mock king, like St. Dasius, as an Oriental infiltration, 
as M. Parmentier did, or as a recrudescence or survival of a Roman rite—utterly 
unknown to Roman antiquaries. Judging from M. Cumont’s essay, Le Taurobole, 
which he has kindly sent me (Revue d’Histoire et de la Littérature religieuses, t. vi, 
1901, No. 2), he looks on that rite as of Oriental importation. If he thinks the same of 
the Meesian case of St. Dasius, it affords no proof of native Italian sacrifices of a mock 
king. The period of 30 days assigned to the mock reign of the mock king in Mesia 
does not correspond with the duration either of the Sacza or of the Saturnalia ; and the 
date (November—December) in Meesia is remote from the date (July or September) of 
the Sacea. Again, sacrifice (as in Moesia) is not whipping and hanging, as at the 
Sacea, and, unlike the Sacean victim, the Moesian is not stripped of his royal robes. 
While evidence and opinion are in this condition, it seems rather premature to 
argue, from the apologue of Dio and the Dasius legend, that kings in Italy and 
Babylon used at one time to be sacrificed annually, that the gods whom they inear- 
nated might find fresh bodies for their reception. We know no ease in which a king 
is sacrificed to release the god whom he incarnates, and we know no instance of the 
yearly slaying (let alone sacrifice) of a king. Nobody would take the billet, in the 
circumstances, and no dynasty, no country, would endure such a proceeding. 


A. LANG. 


Algeria: Ethnography. Capart. 
On the “ Libyan Notes” of Messrs. Randall-MacIver and Wilkin. By Jean 
Capart, conservateur-adjoint du Musée de Bruxelles. 69 

Les découvertes des derni¢res années en Egypte ont ouvert aux chereheurs un 
nouveau champ d’observations d’une fécondité extraordinaire non seulement pour 
étude de lantique Egypte mais aussi pour les recherches relatives la _préhistoire 
de tous les peuples méditerrancéens. 

Il semble ressortir de tous les travaux publiés jusqu’A Vheure actuelle que le 
premier fond de la population de l’Egypte était formé par des éléments négres sur 
lesquels seraient venues se superposer des populations blondes 4 peau blanche dont 
le type se serait conservé assez pur parmi les berbéres. A ces deux ¢léments 
primordiaux il faudrait peut étre en ajouter un troisi¢éme, Boschimans, Hottentots. 
Dans quelle proportion? A quel moment de la période préhistorique ? Cela serait 
difficile & préciser. L’entrée ultérieure des familles sémitiques en Egypte se fit-elle 
en une ou plusieurs invasions?’ L’hypothése d‘invasions successives permettrait 
d’expliquer beaucoup de faits encore obscurs mais n’est pas encore prouvée d’une 
maniere suffisante. Ce qui parait certain, c’est que les envahisseurs égyptiens vinrent 
du pays de Pount sur la céte orientale de l’ Afrique. 

On avait été profondément frappé dés le début par les analogies nombreuses que 
l’on constatait entre les préhistoriques Egyptiens et les modernes Kabyles; notam- 
ment les procédés de fabrication et de décoration des poteries. semblaient identiques 
de part et d’autre. 

Il était done hautement désirable de voir quelqu’un au courant des études 
préhistoriques ¢gyptiennes entreprendre un voyage d’études scientifiques dans le 
domaine des peuples de race libyenne. 
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Cette tache a été assumée par deux savants anglais, David Randall-MacIver et 
Anthony Wilkin. 

Le premier est déja suffisamment connu par ses travaux faits sous la direction du 
savant explorateur anglais Flinders Petrie. Peu de temps avant le voyage, M. MacI ver 
avait présenté & l'Institut Anthropologique de Grande Bretagne, un important travail 
dans lequel il concluait & Videntité des préhistoriques égyptiens et des Libyens, cherchant 
par la, comme il le disait en-commencant sa communication, & montrer l’aide important 
que l’anthropologie pouvait apporter 4 l’archéologie. Aujourd’hui, le voyage terminé, 
et les résultats mis en ordre, les auteurs ont changé d’avis, et, remarquons-le immédiate- 
ment, uniquement en se basant sur leurs nouvelles mensurations : ce qui peut a bon 
droit nous rendre suspects, dans le cas présent, les services de l’anthropologie. Leur 
appui serait en effet immense s’il venait confirmer toutes les autres dounées qui sont si 
concluantes 2 mon avis qu’il faut bien admettre qu’une cause queleconque est venue 
vicier les résultats des mensurations. Cette cause ne serait-elle pas & chercher unique- 
ment dans l’espace de temps énorme qui s¢pare nos préhistoriques égyptiens des modernes 
kabyles, espace de temps qui a permis et favorisé bien des mélanges ? 

On sent au cours du livre combien MM. Maclver et Wilkin sont génés par les 
résultats. Il leur est nécessaire & chaque pas de parler de rapports de commerce intenses 
ou de recourir & certaines subtilités pour expliquer les analogies de coutume. 

La question est encore si peu mire, tant de documents de premitre nécessité font 
défaut (par exemple des fouilles méthodiques dans le nord de l’Afrique 4 ce point de vue 
spécial) quwil est dangereux de se prononcer aussi catégoriquement que le font les auteurs. 
Je regrette qu’ils ne se soient pas contentés de donner au public savant le compte rendu 
de leur exploration avec la masse énorme de précieux documents qu'elle a fait connaitre, 
sans chercher pour cela a décider la question du “ Libyen ou non” des préhistoriques 
égyptiens. 

Il serait téméraire sinon insensé aprés la critique qui précéde de vouloir & mon tour | 
essayer de tirer une conciusion queleonque des documents rapportés par MM. MaclIver 
et Wilkin ; cependant je pense utile de résumer ici quelques unes des questions traitées 
par les auteurs en prenant ’hypothése contraire a la leur. 

Cette hypothése n’est pas nouvelle et c’est & quoi était arrivé dés 1861, Pruner-bey 
i la fin de ses recherches sur l’ancienne race égyptienne. Voici comment le docteur 
Abbate-pacha résumait la question dans le bulletin de institut égyptien 1882: “ Ne 
“ trouvant du cété de ’Orient que des incertitudes, auteur se tourne vers |’Occident ; 
“ jl compare le type avec celui de la race libyque ou berbere, et cette fois la ressemblance 
* lui parait complete.” 

Plus récemment le professeur Sergi, exposant ses idées sur les habitants primitifs 
de la Méditerranée pensait qu’une grande famille humaine, “les Ibéro-Liguro-Libyens 
avait précédé dans le bassin de la Méditerranée les races sémitiques et aryennes. Les 
Ibéres, les Sicules et les Ligures présenteraient en effet les mémes éléments ethniques. 
Le professeur Sergi démontre ensuite par l’analyse morphologique des cranes des anciens 
Egyptiens, que ceux-ci poss¢dent beaucoup de caracteres communs aux peuples de 
Ouest de la Méditerranée dont il vient d’étre fait mention. Les anciens égyptiens 
seraient done des Libyens. En résumé les recherches de notre confrére, dit le baron de 
Loé & qui jemprunte ce résumé, établiraient l’existence depuis un temps immémorial 
d’une famille humaine méditerranéenne composée de plusieurs variétés.” 

Spécialement au point de vue égyptien, la méme hypothése est soutenue par 
M. Deniker dans son récent ouvrage sur les peuples et les races de la terre. 

Quelle aurait été la langue de cette population méditerranéenne? Une série de 
dialectes berbéres, s’il est permis d’employer ce terme dans le sens ¢tendu de la sorte 
Cette langue s’écrivait au moyen de signes que nous retrouvons dans l’alphabet libyen. 
Les découvertes de Evans et de Petrie ne montrent-elles pas & l’évidence l'emploi de 
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ces caractéres en Créte, en Asie Mineure (Carie), en Egypte, en Espagne, alors qu’on les 
avait déja rencontrés depuis la péninsule sinaitique jusqu’aux iles Canaries sur tout le 
littoral africain et méme a ce qu'il parait, sur les dolmens pyrén’ens, Cela n’explique- 
rait-il pas en méme temps les analogies frappantes que l’on a constatées entre l’ancien 
égyptien et le berbére (voir notamment l'article capital de Rochemonteix que MM. Mac- 
Iver et Wilkin ne citent pas), entre l’ancien égyptien et le basque, ce qui avait toujours 
paru un brillant paradoxe. Les auteurs considérent la chose jugée relativement aux 
rapports entre l’égyptien et le berbére en s’appuyant sur l’autorité du professeur Erman 
qui a déclaré qu’il regardait l'ancien égyptien comme une langue sémitique. La chose 
nest pas encore aussi claire qu’on pourrait le croire et je suis heureux de pouvoir noter 
ici la protestation de M. Maspero contre ce qu'il appelle “la sémitisation & outrance de 
** la langue et de la population ¢gyptiennes.” 

La méme aire est caractérisée par une série de monuments appelés dolmens, qui se 
moutrent extrémement nombreux sur la cote africaine mais qu’on a rencontrés un peu 
partout sur le pourtour de la Méditerranée. Les auteurs ont exploré un certain nombre 
de cercles de pierres avec dolmen et aprés avoir discuté d’une manitre extr¢mement 
intéressante les diff¢rentes hypotheses qui ont surgi & leur propos, constatent qu’il est 
de la plus haute signification de remarquer qu’on n’a pas trouvé trace de semblables 
constructions en Egypte, alors qu’elles sont si fréquentes en Algérie. Cela leur permet 
de faire les réflexions suivantes : “‘ Nous avons vu qu'il existe de telles coincidences 
‘“ entre la plus ancienne population des deux contrées qu’elles peuvent ¢tre seulement 
“ expliquées en supposant ou bien qu’il y avait entre elles des rapports continuels et 
“ étroits ou bien que les populations de ’une et de l’autre étaient identiques. Mais, 
“‘ ajoutent-ils, si les peuples primitifs montrent de la tenacité dans leurs traditions 
** artistiques, ils sont encore beaucoup plus tenaces dans leurs coutumes funéraires. 
** Comment se fait il que les Egyptiens, s’ils étaient libyens de race n’aient jamais fait 
“* usage de dolmens ou de cercles ? La coutume funéraire des libyens les rapproche des 
“ unciennes races européennes et des Amorites en Syrie, mais les isole complitement des 
“ habitants de l’Egypte & quelque période que ce soit, soit ancienne, soit récente.”’ 

L’argument présenté de la sortie ne manque pas d’une certaine vigueur; si de 
part et d’autre de Egypte, chez les Aimorites et chez les Libyens nous trouvons le 
méme systeme de sépulture sans le rencontrer en Egypte, ce serait la un phénomeéene 
embarrassant & expliquer. Heureusement qu’il n’en est pas ainsi et que nous 
connaissons pour le moment déja au moins un cercle de pierres avec dolmen, 
du plus heau type saharien qu'il se puisse imaginer. Il a été découvert il y a 
plusieurs années déji dans le désert pres d’Edfou dans la Haute Egypte par M. 
Legrain dont le dessin a été publié dans la livre de M. de Morgan sur les Origines de 
Egypte. 

Il n’a malheureusement pas été fouillé jusqu’a présent et nous ne savons pas 
si comme dans les dolmens de Algérie ou dans les sépultures préhistoriques des 
Baléares, pour ne citer que cet exemple, les corps étaient placés dans la position 
embryonaire ; mais ce qui est certain, c’est que cette position est celle de la plupart 
des tombes préhistoriques d’Egy pte. 

Le contenu de ces tombes est extr¢mement intéressant.- A cété des nombreuses 
poteries ,se trouvent des instruments en silex aux formes les plus variées. Je ne 
veux pas m’attarder ici 4 rappeler les analogies de formes qu’ils présentent en Egypte, 
en Libye ou ailleurs; je me contenterai de citer les formes des silex décrits par le 
R. P. Germer-Durand et découverts en Palestine, ceux si nombreux qu’on trouve en 
quantité dans le Sahara, notamment a Ouargla et 4 El-Goléa, enfin, ce qui est plus 
frappant pour nous, l’identité qui existe entre les formes et les procédés d’extraction du 
silex 4 Wadi el Sheikh (découvertes de Seton Karr) et 4 Spiennes en Belgique. 

L’étude de la céramique u’est pas moins intéressante et les auteurs des “ Libyan 
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Notes” coneluent non seulement 4 Videntité de forme et de décoration mais aussi 4 
l’identité de procédés. Notons que pour rendre compte de toutes les variétés de poteries 
encore en usage aujourd’hui en Kabylie ils sont obligés d’aller chercher leurs analogues 
dans l’Egypte préhistorique, dans l’ile de Chypre, daus les Terramares de I'Italie et 
dans les tombes de Sicile. 

Différentes tombes égyptiennes nous ont fait connaitre aussi un certain nombre de 
petites figurines de femmes présentant des particularités extrémement curieuses que les 
fouilles de M. Piette dans les grottes de Brassempouy au sud de la France nous ont 
fait egalement retrouver. 

Nous en arrivons ainsi & parler des traces de ‘coutumes religieuses. L’une d’elles 
retrouvée aujourd’hui encore dans |’Aurés est celle relative au bucréne qu’on a constatée 
déja tant de fois sur des monuments archaiques égyptiens sans qu’on paraisse y avoir 
attaché grande importance, et qui me parait méme citée dans les textes des pyramides. 

Les auteurs du livre nous parlent également de la déesse Neith qui serait d’origine 
libyenne, ce qu’ils ne veulent du reste pas admettre. Ils auraient pu nous dire qu’un des 
rois de la premitre dynastie découvert par Petrie ’ Abydos, porte le curieux nom de 
Meri-Neith, aimé-de la déesse Neith. 

Un passage du livre nous parle trop briévement, & mon avis, des procédés de culture 
des berbéres, sur lesquels M. Hamy vient de nous donner des détails fort intéressants 
parmi lesquels je tiens & en relever un spécialement : on trouve, dit le savant ethnographe, 
en Berbérie des pierres qui ressemblent 4 des socs. ‘Le Musée d’ethnographie posstde 
‘“* un spécimen de cet ustensile en pierre demi-poli, recueilli naguere par Largeau dans le 
“ sud algérien.” Or on a trouvé assez récemment i Hiéraconpolis des silex taillés d’une 
grandeur extraordinaire qui ne sont, eux aussi je pense, que des socs de charrue. 

Ce ne sont la que quelques rapides notes de lecture sur lesquelles jc me hasarde a 
attirer l’attention des savants autorisés, en recherchant pour terminer si l’hypothése 
de préhistoriques libyens en Egypte s’accorde avec ce que l’histoire d’Egypte uous 
apprend. 

Un des plus anciens documents écrits découverts par Petrie a Abydos, une tablette 
en ivoire commémorant une féte d’un roi de la premitre dynastie fait mention d’un chef 
de Libyens. D’autre part, les chroniqueurs nous montrent dans le premier roi d’Egypte, 
Ménés, un conquérant vainqueur des Libyens tandis qu’au début de la deuxitme dynastie 
le sort de |’Egypte parait en danger par une invasion de Libyens qui ne sont vaincus 
que grace & la terreur que leur cause une éclipse. 

Sous l’ancien empire, nombreuses sont les mentions de luttes contre les Libyens et il 
me semble que la sctne de guerre trouvée par Petrie 4 Deshasheh représente la défaite 
Wun corps de Libyens par les Egyptiens. Faut-il rappeler le role joué pendant toute la 
durée de Vhistoire de Egypte par les incursions de Libyens? N’y avait-il pas ainsi 
que nous le dit Mariette des Libyens établis encore & l’Occident du Delta jusqu’s 
l’époque moderne “ établis 4 Rhacotis dés l’origine.” 

Ce qui parait ressortir de l'ensemble est ou bien que les préhistoriques égyptiens 
étaient par la plupart des Libyens, ou bien, qu’au moment de l’entrée des égyptiens 
pharaoniques en Egypte les Libyens ¢taient sur le point eux aussi d’envahir Egypte 
qu’ils entouraient depuis l’Occident du Delta jusqu’en haute Nubie ot encore sous la 
sixiéme dynastie on connaissait le champ des Libyens. Dans ce cas, les Pharaons pour 
assurer leur pouvoir sur les rives du Nil durent combattre les indigenes et repousser en 
méme temps l’invasion libyenne. L’hypothése est plus simple si les Libyens formaient 
le fonds de la population en Egypte. 

Un point que les auteurs semblent avoir laissé de cété dans leurs comparaisons 
anthropologiques est que les Egyptiens préhistoriques libyens ou autres étaient fortement 
mélés & la race négre. Ils auraient pu nous dire ce que donne actuellement le mélange 
libyen et négre. 
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Nous voici 4 la fin de nos remarques qui j’ose l’espérer ne seront pas trouvées 
inutiles: il me semble que lhypothése de l’origine libyenne s’accorde mieux avec les 
faits que ’hypothése boiteuse de MM. Maclver et Wilkin faisant des concessions pour 
les retirer immédiatement (voir notamment, p. 108). 

Cependant je craindrais d’avoir en quoi que ce soit amvindri la haute valeur des 
“Libyan Notes” qui malgré ce que les travaux ultérieurs pourront faire découvrir 
resteront toujours dans la matiére un livre capital qui aura eu notamment le mérite de 
poser la question sur son véritable terrain. JEAN CAPART. 


P.S.—Je renvoie les lecteurs, pour le développement de tous les points qui 
préc dent, 2 l’admirable livre du professeur Sergi, The Mediterranean Race: a Study 
of the Origin of European Peoples, regu pendant la correction des épreuves de mon 
article. 


Greece : Prehistoric. Myres. 
Pre-Mykenean Athens. By John L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A. 70 
It is now some years since I noted on the south side of the Acropolis of 


Athens the traces of a very early settlement underlying the fragments of Mykenzan 
walls which lie in the open space behind the 
back wall of the Stoa of Eumenes, between the 
Odeion of Herodes Atticus on the west and the 
Asklepieion and the Dionysiac Theatre on the 
east. But it is only because I have failed 
hitherto to find any reference to these remains 
in any of the current books of reference that I 
venture to put on record what must have been 
visible to very many students of antiquity, and 
very likely has escaped record merely because 
it was patent. 

The whole of the area below the steep 
face of the Akropolis, and between the 
Odeion and the Asklepicion, was cleared of 
débris down to the rock at the same time as 
the rest of the south side of the hill; but very 
few buildings or monuments were found either of Hellenic or Greco-Roman date. There 
occur, however, numerous fragments of house-walls of Mykenzan date, and these are fully 
recorded on the current ground plans of the site. What has not, however, been noted is, 
that these walls themselves stand upon a distinct layer of ‘“ made-earth,” which must be 
of earlier date, and is, in fact, full of the débris of a very much more primitive settlement. 
This pre-Mykenan stratum is in some places as much as a metre in depth; but as 
its existence appears to have been ignored during the excavation, the only remains 
of it now are the narrow strips on which the Mykenzan walls stand, and these are 
already attenuated by the action of the weather. 

Still, enough remains to give a general idea of the character of the settlement, 
which belongs, to all appearance, to the end of the Neolithic Age, or, perhaps, to the 
very beginning of the Bronze Age, and is comparable in many respects of its culture 
to the “Second Town” in the far finer series at Hissarlik. The made-earth already 
mentioned is full of fragments of rough, hand-made, unpainted pottery, made of the 
dark unlevigated mud of the Ilissos valley, full of fragments of the local schists ; not 
of the tawny and much less gritty clay of the Kerameikos and the Kephissos valley, on 
the other side of the site of Athens. There are also rare fragments of a light-coloured 
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ware, more like the clay of the Kerameikos, one of which showed traces of lustreless 
brown paint; but it was not quite clear to me in some cases whether these had not 
slipped down from the Mykenzan layer, where light-coloured and painted fragments of 
various fabrics abound. The pre-Mykenzean layer yields also fragments of ashes and 
cinders, and of animal bones, together with obsidian flakes, and occasional rubbed 
pebbles, which may have been potter’s burnishers. That the pots were made near the 
site is also clear from their composition, and from the presence in one of them of a 
fragment of worked obsidian, which does not occur in situ in the Ilissos valley, or, 
indeed, in Attica at all. Similar very rude pottery is to be found on the surface 
on the east face of the Mouseion Hill, and on the unexcavated west slope of the 
Akropolis. 

Vessels of * Hissarlik” types are already known from the excavations on the 
Akropolis itself; but it is a distinct point gained to know that in primitive, as in 
Mykenean times, there was a regular settlement under cover of that natural fortress ; 
more especially when it is remembered that the plot of ground in which both have been 
found is commonly identified with the “ Pelasgikon” or “ prehistoric site” which is 
mentioned by Thucydides (II., 17) as a tabu-plot of uncanny waste in the heart of fifth- 
century Athens. It is, perhaps, worth noting further that immediately above the best 
preserved bits of Mykenran wall are the worst ravages of that “quarrying in the 
Pelasgikon,” which had to be forbidden in the fifth century by the well-known 
Eleusinian Psephisma (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 13). 

The photograph shows one of the best-preserved sections of the stratum in 
question. ‘The letter A in the margin marks the surface of the hard red rock of the 
Akropolis; B, the upper surface of the pre-Mykenwan layer; C, the fragmentary 
Mykenean wall; with bits of Mykenwan pottery in the crannies ; D, the steep face of 
the Akropolis, with the fifth century fortress-wall above the Asklepieion, in the 


background. J. L. MYRES. 
Malta: Prehistoric. Myres. 


Prehistoric Pottery in the Valletta Museum in Malta. By John L. Myres, 71 
M.A., F.S.A. 

The vases which stand prominently in the centre of the photograph overleaf are 
said to have come from rock-tombs in the Bengemma Hills in the north-west part of 
Malta. They are composed of a rough native clay of dark colour, the result of the 
disintegration of the soft limestone of the island ; they are hand-made, and they bear the 
warm red hematitic surface with bright burnished lustre, which is common to so many 
early fabrics of pottery in the Mediterranean coast-lands. 

The larger vessel, in the lower part of the photograph is comparatively simple in 
form. ‘The body is nearly. spherical, slightly flattened for stability below ; the neck 
is wide, and slightly expanded above, but without distinct rim : the handles are set ver-' 

tically rather low down on the body ; and there is a small mamilla on the shoulder half- 

way between them. ‘The general type is well-known among the early Bronze Age 
“red-ware ” of Cyprus (Cyprus Museum Catalogue, Pl. I., 194, 200, 206), but the 
particular form of this vase is not Cypriote: neither does it occur among the pre- 
dynastic “ red-ware” of Egypt (Petrie, Nagada and Ballas, passim), nor among the 
very scanty series from the Tunisian dolmens (Bardo Museum, unpublished), nor in 
the pottery of the Sicilian Bronze Age (Syracuse Museum: ef. Orsi, Quattro Anni di 
Esplorazione Sicule, passim). 

The composite vase on the upper shelf in the photograph is remarkable first for its 
tine technique and for the perfection of its red surface, and then for its form. It consists 
of three high gourd-shaped vessels in contact with each other below, and conneeted also 
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above by a three-fold handle. Two of them are closed at the top by a conical roof, 
while the third is open and serves as a spout for the whole vessel. The modelling 
suggests at first sight both an Arab type 
and a well-known variety of the Kabyle 
pottery ; but the fabric and the proven- 
ance of this specimen leave no doubt as 
to its early date. And it is worth noting 
that the three great groups of Mediter- 
ranean redware—in Cyprus, in Egypt, 
and in modern Kabylia—agree in an 
inclination both to the use of gourd forms 
and to the construction of composite and 
fantastic vases. | 

The tombs in the Bengemma Hills, 
from which these vessels and other frag- 
ments in the Valletta Museum are said 
to have come, are small rock-chambers 
hewn in the precipitous sides of a narrow 
ravine, which resemble very closely both 
the rock-tombs of south-eastern Sicily 
(Orsi, dc. pp. 105, 117 = Bull. di Paletn, 
Ttal., XVII., pp. 59, 71) and those of 
Chaouach near Medjez-el-Bab in Tunis. 
Scattered over the narrow cultivated 
terraces in front of the tomb-doors in the Bengemma ravine are many fragments, 
both of the coarser red-faced ware exemplified in the vessels described above, 
and also of a finer-grained, gypseous, smoky, drab-coloured ware, which takes a finer 
polish, and is occasionally ornamented with roughly-incised dots and lines. Both kinds 
of ware, it should be noted, are common also.in and round the megalithic monument of 
Giganteia in the neighbouring island of Gozo, and present close parallels to the early 
burnished fabrics of the Sicilian rock-tombs. The tombs of the Bengemma Hills, which 
are described in Dr. Carnana’s valuable work on the tombs of Malta, are mostly of later 
dates, and the record of the discovery of the vessels under review is sadly defective in 
detail. Enough, however, has, I think, been said to indicate the importance of this 
fragmentary evidence of an early stage of culture in Malta and the need of more careful , 
investigation of the Bengemma site. J. L. MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 
Africa, South. Native Races Committee. 
The Natives of South Africa ; their Economic and Social Condition. Edited 72 
by the South African Native Races Committee. London, John Murray, 1901, 
XV., 360 pp. 12s. net. 

No more complete vindication of the course taken last summer by the Anthro- 
pological Institute and the Folklore Society, in presenting a joint memorial to H.M. 
Secretary -of State for the Colonies, praying for a commission to enquire into the 
condition of the native races of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, could 
be wished for than this instructive book. It has been prepared by a committee repre- 
senting all shades of political and religious opinion. It is written in a calm and 
matter-of-fact way, aiming at putting the readers in possession of accurate information, 
rather than at making any rhetorical appeal. Indeed, rhetoric and passion are markedly 


absent throughout, and every effort seems to have been made to arrive at accuracy. 
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Commencing with a general sketch of the native races, their laws, customs, and 
daily life, and an estimate of the native population of the various states composing what 
is now British South Africa, the Committee proceed to render an account of the existing 
administration of native affairs. This administration differs in different territories. 
Some of the territories are ours by right of conquest, others we hold as a protectorate by 
invitation of the chiefs and people. In the former case, reserves or locations are 
provided for the natives; in the latter, the entire territory belongs to them. The case 
of Basutoland is peculiar, Though a Crown Colony, the whole country is reserved 
for the natives, no White man being allowed to settle there, save officials, missionaries, 
and traders. 

From this preliminary statement of facts necessary to the understanding of the 

following chapters, the Committee pass to an exposition of the important questions 
forming the main subject of the book. Land tenure, the labour question iu its various 
phases, the pass laws, education, taxation, the franchise, and the liquor laws are 
successively reviewed. While much of the material here brought together is of interest 
rather to the statesman than to the anthropologist, the difficulties arising from the 
clash of cultures, and the modification and gradual defecation of native customs and 
beliefs under the influence of civilization are subjects of importance to the scientific 
student ; and they here receive abundant illustration. The appendix, which ought by 
no means to be overlooked, contains a selection from the replies of correspondents to 
whom questions were addressed by the Committee. It may be regarded as a series of 
samples of the raw material from which much of the substance of the book has been 
wovel. 
Although the Committee have thus brought together a considerable mass of facts 
and opinions, they themselves recognise its deficiencies. In their final chapter they say : 
“ This statement of conclusions and suggestions is made with diffidence, and with full 
consciousness of the incompleteness of much of the material available.” And they 
appeal to the Government to institute in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
“a systematic investigation of the special needs of the natives now brought directly 
under Imperial control.” In August last, at the very time when the joint memorial of 
the Anthropological Institute and the Folklore Society was presented, they addressed to 
the Colonial Secretary a representation pressing the desirability of a thorough investi- 
gation of native questions, and praying for an authoritative enquiry into the laws, 
customs, and land tenure, the tribal system, and other specified matters which are dealt 
with in these pages. As an expression of opinion on the part of men well qualified to 
judge, who have approached the subject from the practical side, it may be regarded as 
strong confirmation of the opinion expressed from the scientific side in the joint 
memorial. We may reasonably hope that when the proper time arrives, Mr. Cham- 
berlain will favourably consider the representations, and that the terms of appointment 
of any Commission may be sufficiently wide to add to our knowledge of the natives in 
directions beyond those which may appear necessary for the immediate purposes of 
government. There is still much to be ascertained before even the best known tribes 
can be said to be thoroughly understood. With some of the tribes we are hardly 
acquainted at all. Among these may be noted, as of special interest, the pigmy 
Vaalpens, the remains of what are said to be “ the true aborigines,” who live in small 
and scattered communities in the northern parts of the Transvaal and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

Three maps, giving the distribution and density of population in Cape Colony and 
Natal, are inserted ; but no attempt is made to show the distribution of the native 


tribes. E. 8. HARTLAND. 
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FAfrica: Masai. Hinde, 
The Masai Language, Grammatical Notes, with a Vocabulary. Compiled 

by Hildegarde Hinde, 1901. Cambridge University Press. 8vo., pp. ix., 75. 73 

Price 3s. 6d. 

This pretty little volume is an addition to our knowledge of an African language 
brought up to date, and to be depended upon, as derived from original sources. In faet, 
the authoress dwelt two years in the region, aud caught the words, as it were, from the 
lips of a barbarous tribe. 

Anyone, who has the least acquaintance with East Africa, must have heard of 
Masai-land ; it is a small narrow region which extends from the southern boundary of 
Galla-land, north of the Equator, due south to a certain point south of the Equator, 
where it is surrounded by different portions of the region occupied by the great Bantu 
race, who spread over South Africa from the Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
some of the tribes speak magnificent vernaculars. 

The Masai tribe is quite distinct from the Bantu, and their language is classed by 
competent scholars in a small group called “ Nuba-Fulah,” a classifieation which may 
conveniently be retained for the present, though open to modification hereafter. One 
thing is clear, that the languages provisionally grouped in the Nuba-Fulah group have 
no connection with the Semitic, Hamitic, Negro, or Bantu languages, which surround 
them, though, possibly, loan-words may have crept into the mouths of barbarians from 
contact with their more highly-civilised neighbours. 

The railway from the port of Mombasa on the eastern coast to U-Ganda on the 
great equatorial lake, passes through Masai-land, and this may prove a forerunner of 
permanent settlements, increased culture, and more abundant means of existence of this 
tribe ; and no doubt this meritorious little volume will prove the forerunner of a more 
solid grammar and dictionary, and some texts in print. No portion of the Bible has yet 
been translated and printed in the Masai language, but as: there are missionaries in the 
neighbourhood this may be expected. 

The language is briefly noticed at page 151 of Vol. I. of my Modern Languages 
of Africa, published by Messrs. Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, as far back as 1883 ; but 
even at that period a certain amount of literature existed, which I quote in the Appendix, 

. Bibliography, of. my volume, notably a vocabulary by Erhardt, which is noticed in the 
preface of the volume before us. A great deal more has to be done, and the sooner that 
it is done the better. The authoress of this Grammatical Note would greatly aid the 
future grammarian, whom we expect, if she could publish stories and conversations of a 
simple and genuine kind, taken down in the very words of each speaker. 

The chapters of this book are: I. Grammatical Notes ; Il. Verbs; III. Phrases ; 


IV. Salutations ; V. Vocabulary. R. N. CUST. 
Africa : Soudan. Chantre. 

Les Bicharieh et les Ababdeh. Par M. Ernest Chantre. Lyons, 1900. 
M. Chantre is a diligent worker in some of the more obscure fields of anthro- 14 


pology. A:tcr exploring a great part of South-western Asia, he has now turned his 
attention to North-east Africa, and in this monograph gives us a succinet account of the 
Bishari and the Ababdehs, two of the more importaut members of the Beja Hamitic 
family. ‘These had already been carefully studied by Munziger, Almgorist, Sergi, and 
several other observers, so that there was not very much new to be said about them. 
Some useful anthropometric tables, however, are given of various groups visited by the 
author, who agrees with his predecessors that these, like all the other Bejas, are from 
the ethnical standpoint mere varieties of the same primitive race which constitutes the 
so-called “ Ethiopic ” (Eastern) branch of the Hamitic division. Unfortunately, with 
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them are again included the Barabra or Nubians of the Nile Valley, who are not 
Hamites with a Negro strain, but Negroes with a Hamitiec strain. This is clearly to be 
inferred from their speech, which, as shown by Lepsius (Nubische Grammatik), is not 
Hamitic, but closely related to the Negro language still current amongst the Nubas of 
Kordofan. ‘The point requires to be all the more insisted upon, since in Die Flexion des 
Agyptischen verbums Professor Ermin has recently revived the old error of regarding 
the language of the Nile Nubians as an independent form of speech, like Basque, 
unrelated to any other known idiom, and suggesting that we have here the original 
tongue of the primitive Egyptians before they were Semitized by early intruders from 
Asia. The Egyptians were never “ Semitized” in pre-Muhammedan times, and their 
ancient Hamitic language has not the remotest connection with that of the Nile Nubians, 
which is itself not isolated “like Basque,” but a distinct branch of the Nuba tongue 
widely diffused amongst the tribes of pronounced Negro type, whose cradle is to be 
sought in the uplands of South Kordofan. For details see my Ethnology of Egyptian 
Sudan, A. H. KEANE, 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Proceedings. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris. 
Sommaires des procés-verbaux des Séances de la Société d’ Anthropologie de 
Paris. Janvier—Mai, 1900. 75 

Séance du 3 janvier 1901.—Discours de M. Yves Guyot, Président sortant. 
Discours de M. le Docteur Chervin, Président entrant. M. Diamanti: Expériences de 
ealeul mental et de mémoire visuelle. Discussion: MM. Laborde, Hervé, Atgier, 
Letourneau, Manouvrier, Azoulay, de Mortillet, Papillault et Volkov. 

Séance du 17 janvier 1901,—M. Adrien de Mortillet présente des haches de bronze. 
M. Meyer présente un buste dit de la femme d’Anverniers, lac de Neuchatel, modelé d’aprés 
un crane de |’époque néolithique, sur les indications de M. le Professeur Dr. Kollmanns 
de Bale, par le Seulpteur Buechli. Discussion: MM. Manouvrier, Hervé, Papillault, 
de Mortillet, Regnault, Zaborowski, Garnaud, Block. M. le Dr. Danjou envoie des 
erines de Madagascar. M. Maecquart lit un mémoire sur la diminution du taux de la 
natalité francaise. Discussion: MM. Zaborowski, Regnault, Hervé, Dumont, Yves 
Guyot, de Mortillet. M. le Dr. Garnaud fait une communication sur le livre de Strack : 
“Le Sang et le Crime Zituel.” M. Mathews communique un mémoire sur des fouilles 
Australiennes. 

Séance du 7 février 1901.—Compte-rendu de la visite de la Société au Musée 
Guimet. M. le Dr. Atgier présente deux sujets : l’un acrocéphale, l’autre seaphocéphale. 
Discussion : MM. Manouvrier, Papillault, Hervé. M. Adrien de Mortillet montre des 
photographies de Sakalaves. M. le Dr. Godin lit un mémoire sur l’influence de la 
gymnastique sur la croissance des différentes parties du corps: Discussion. M. le 
Dr. Garnaud lit un mémoire sur les origines et le sens de la circoncision : Discussion. 

Séance du 21 février 1901.—M. Sanson présente des photographies de beenfs 
géants. M. Beauvais adresse d’intéressantes photographies du sud de la Chine. M. le 
Dr. Atgier présente un sujet scaphocéphale. M. le Dr. Regnault lit un mémoire sur la 
transformation de lindice céphalique. Diseussion: MM. Zaborowski, Anthony, Atgier, 
Block. M. Thieullen commence la lecture d’un mémoire sur les pierres figurés. 

Séance du 7 mars 1901.—M. le Dr. Regnault présente un crane hydrocéphale. 
M. Vauvillé fait don de vases étrusques, gaulois et mérovingiens. M. Thieullen 
termine la lecture de son mémoire sur les pierres figurés. M. le Dr. Azoulay commence 
la‘ lecture d’un mémoire sur le mode de constitution d’un musée phonographique, 
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M. Vaschide lit un mémoire sur le réve prophétique. Mlle. Pelletier communique une 
note sur l’indice eubique cranien. 

Séance du 14 mars 1901.—Le Président annonce la présence de M. le Baron 
Andrian, de Vienne, et de M. Brabrook, de Londres. MM. les Drs. Hickmet et 
Regnault communiquent une note sur le recrutement des eunuques du harem de ~ 
Constantinople. Discussion: M. le Baron Andrian, Zaborowski, Atgier. M. le Dr, 
Adolphe Block lit un mémoire sur la transformation d’une race de couleur foncée en 
une race blanche. Discussion: MM. Deniker, Zaborowski, Atgier, Regnault, Verneau, 
Manouvrier, Hervé. M. Laville communique le résultat de ses fouilles dans des dépéts 
néolithiques et infra-néolitiques stratifiés de la vallée de la Seine. Discussion: MM. 
Fourdrignier, A. de Mortillet, Vauvillé, Marty. 

Séance du 4 avril 1901.—M. le Dr. Doré fait don au musée de ecrines provenant du 
Cimeti¢re de Saint-Germain des Prés. M. Giraux présente des photographies de 
Menhirs et de Dolmens des environs de Paris: Dolmens de la Pierre Turquoise, de Trye 
chateau, de Boury, de la Justice et du Trou aux Anglais 4 Aubergenville, etc. M. le 
Dr. Azoulay achéve la lecture de son mémoire sur la constitution d’un musée phono- 
graphique. Discussion: MM. Fourdrignier, Letourneau, Azoulay. M. le Dr. Verneau 
donne lecture du Rapport de la Commission chargée d’étudier les moyens de développer 
des rapports scientifiques et amicaux avec les sociétés anthropologiques de la France et 
de l’étranger. Ce rapport est approuvé. M. Deniker fait une communication sur les 
taches pigmentaires de la région sacro-lombaire. 


Séance du 18 avril 1901.—M. Adrien de Mortillet offre des dessins et photographies 
provenant de l’exposition d’anthropologie de 1900. M. Duhousset rappelle ses com- 
munications de 1877 sur la circoncision des filles en Egypte. M. Lejeune répond,i la 
communication de M. Vaschide sur les réves prophétiques. M. Laville: Coupe de la 
earriere de Saint-Prest (Eure-et-Loir), silex taillés. Discussion: MM. Sanson, d’Ault 
du Mesnil, Verneau. M. le Dr. Adolphe Block : L’homme préhistorique d@’aprés Buffon. 
M. Vaschide : Contribution & l’étude de la signification des réves. Discussion: MM. 
Azoulay, Papillault, Manouvrier, d’Echérae, Sanson, Fourdrignier, Vaschide. M. le 
Professeur Gustave Retzius fait connaitre les résultats de l’enquéte anthropométrique 
faite en Suéde sur 45,000 conscrits. Discussion : MM. Verneau, Manouvrier. 


Séance du 2 mai 1901.—M. A. de Mortillet offre des photographies de nains. 
A YVoceasion de la communication de M. Deniker, il signale un cas de développement 
pileux dans la région sacrée chez un sujet féminin. M. Fourdrignier présente de 
petits silex trouvés avec MM. Nicaise et Morel, en 1876, & St. Martin-sur-Pré 
(Marne). M. le Président annonce: 1° qu’une Excursion 4 Chalons-sur-Marne, pour 
assister & des fouilles de tombes gauloises trouvées par M. Emile Schmit, sera faite 
dimanche prochain 5 courant ; 2° que la Conférence transformiste annuelle sera faite 
par M. Vinson, le 18 mai sur la littérature et l’écriture dans l’Inde méridionale. 
M. Zaborowski: Influences égyptiennes au Senégal et au Soudan. Discussion: MM. 
Verneau, Delisle, Garnault, A. de Mortillet, Hervé, Fourdrignier, Zaborowski. 
M. Azoulay: Le musée phonographique de la Société d’Anthropologie. Discussion : 
MM. Letourneau, Vinson. M. Garnault: Les prétendus ex-Voto médicaux de 
Egypte. Discussion: MM. Atgier, Regnault, Garnault. 


Séance du 16 mai 1901.—Les Sociétés d’Anthropologie de Vienne et de Rome 
acceptent de faire ’échange des sommaires des proces-verbaux et le principe d’un 
annuaire international des anthropologistes. La séance solennelle de la société aura 
lieu le 18 juillet. M. dé Mortillet rend compte de différentes excursions scientifiques 
faites depuis la derniére séance. M. Dubalen fait don d’instruments en pierre provenant 
du département des landes. MM. Faivre et Cauderlier envoient des travaux pour les 
prix Godard et Bertillon. Une commission composée de MM, de Mortillet Otgier et 
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Tapié de Céleyran est chargée de rédiger des instructions 4 V’usage des fouilleurs. 
M. le Dr. Regnault offre la photographie d’une femme de 53 ans ayant 2 nez et trois 
yeux. Discussion: MM. Hervé, Mathias Duval, Anthony et Regnault. M. Laville : 
Quaternaire moyen dans le gypse de Montmagny (S. & O.). 


Proceeding’s. Anthropological Institute. 
Ordinary Meeting, Jan. 22, 1901. Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, in 

the chair. ‘The President announced from the chair the death of Her Majesty 76 

Queen Victoria, and declared the meeting adjourned. 


Annual Meeting, Janu. 30,1901. Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, in the chair, 
The Reports of the Treasurer and Council were read and adopted. The Officers and 
Council were duly elected for the year 1901-2. 

The President delivered his annual address, which will be found printed in full in 
the Journal of the Institute, Vol. XXXI., p. 1 ff, together with the Reports of the 
Treasurer and Council, and the official mainntes of the meeting. 


Ordinary Meeting, Feb. 12, 1901. Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. Thomas Durnan, as a Fellow of.the Institute, 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, Treasurer of the Institute, exhibited a number of photographs of 
Stonehenge, illustrating the recent fall of stones (cf. Man, 1901, 18) ; and also a photo- 
graph of the well-known Tonga trilithon. Mr. Stopes pointed out the ease with which 
restorations of Stonehenge might be effected, and urged that representations should be 
made in the proper quarter. The President expressed the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Lewis for his exhibit. 

The Secretary reported recent accessions to the library of the Institute, and also _ 
the presentation by Dr. Eddowes of a series of slides illustrating a number of details of 
the construction of Stonehenge. Thanks were ordered to be returned to Dr. Eddowes 
and to the publishers and others who had presented books and pamphlets. 

Mr. W. Rosenhain read a paper on “ Malay Metal Work,” which was illustrated by 
lantern slides and experiments. The paper was discussed by the President, Mr. Gowland, 
and Mr, Atkinson. The thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to Mr. 
Rosenbain for his paper, which will be printed in full in the Journal of the Institute, 
Vol. XXXI. 

Extraordinary Meeting, Feb. 25, 1901. Prof. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

Major-General Robley presented to the Institute a drawing of a Maori war-dance 
sketched at Le Papa, Tauranga, on December 25th, 1864. The thanks of the Institute 
were ordered to be returned to Major-General Robley for his gift, which is exhibited in 
the library of the Institute. 

Mr. H. Ling Roth read a paper on “ Maori Tatu and Moko,” which was illustrated 
by lantern slides and drawings. The paper was discussed by Mr. Edge-Partington, 
Mr. C. H. Read and the President. The thanks of the Institute were returned to 
Mr. Ling Roth for his paper, which will be printed, with full illustration, in the Journal 
of the Institute, Vol. XXXI. 


Ordinary Meeting, March 12,1901. Dr. A.C. Haddon, F.R.S, President, in the 
chair. 

Professor H. Louis exhibited and described examples of the “ Kingfisher type of 
Kris from the Malay Peninsula.” The exhibit was discussed by Mr. Gowland and 
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the President, and the thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to Professor 
Louis for his exhibit, which will be found deseribed and illustrated in the Journal 
of the Institute, Vol. XXX., Miscellanea, No. 77, Plate I—J. 

Professor Victor Horsley, F.R.S., presented a communication from Rev. J. A, 
Crump, on “ Trephining in the South Seas,” and commented at length on the new 
matorial which it contained. ‘Three trephined skulls were exhibited, in illustration of 
the paper, by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the British Museum, to whom the Institute is 
indebted for the opportunity of discussing Mr. Crump’s results. The paper was discussed 
by Professor Thane, Mr. Shrubsall, Dr. Garson, and the President, and wiil be printed 
in full in the Journal of the Institute, Vol. XXXI. 

Mr. J. Gray, B.Sce., described and exhibited kephalometric instruments devised by 
himself and kephalograms obtained by their means. The paper was discussed by 
Professor Thane, Dr. Garson, and the President, and will be printed in full in the 
Journal of the Institute, Vol. XX XI. 

The thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to the authors and 
communicators of papers. 


Ordinary Meeting, April 23,1901. Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The President briefly commemorated the devoted services of the late Rev. James 
Chalmers, whose murder by head-hunting raiders was that day reported from New 
Guinea. 

The election was announced of Dr. A. J. Chalmers, Mrs. Lala Fisher, Messrs. 
E. A. Preen, J. A. Travers, H. A. Rose, H. R. H. Hall, and C. Letts, as Fellows of 
the Institute. 

Mr. L. J. Shirley exhibited specimens of Neolithic implements from a site on the 
Wiltshire border of Berkshire. The exhibit was discussed by the President and the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Franklin White exhibited a number of stone implements from Rhodesia and 
photographs and plans of ruins in that country. ‘lhe paper was discussed by the 
Secretary and the President, and will be printed with full illustration in the Journal of 
the Institute, Vol. XX XI. 

Communications were received from Rev. J. Roscoe, through Dr. J. G. Frazer, on 
“The Manners and Customs of the Baganda” ; and from Mr, 8, H. Ray on “ Folktales 
from the New Hebrides.” These will be printed in full in the Journal of the Institute, 
Vol. XXXI. 

The thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to the authors and 
communicators of papers. 


Ordinary Meeting, May 14, 1901. Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The election was announced of Dr. Bushell, C.M.G., Dr. Edridge Green, Dr. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ballen, Mrs. Farquharson, Mr. Franklin White, Rev. H. V. Mills. 

Mr. R. Shelford exhibited a number of carved bamboos from Sarawak, and 
commented upon the elements of Dyak decorative art. 

Mr. MacDougall read a paper, by Mr..C. Hose and himself, on * The Relations 
between Men and Animals in Sarawak.” The paper was discussed by the President, 
Major Travers, Messrs. Biddulph Martin, Shelford, Gomme, and N. W. Thomas. 

The thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to the authors of these 
communications, which will be printed in full in the Journal of the Institute, 


Vol. XXXI. 
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AUSTRALIAN OBJECTS IN THE PITT RIVERS MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
1. 


SWAN-NECKED BOOMERANG OF UNUSUAL FORM, FROM MACARTHUR RIVER, GULF OF CARPENTARIA. 
2. SWAN-NECKED BOOMERANG OF ORDINARY TYPE. 


3—5. BAMBU TRUMPETS FROM THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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SPEAR-HEAD AND SOCKETED CELT OF BRONZE 
FROM THE 
SHAN STATES, BURMA. 
NOW IN THE PITT RIVERS MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


With Plate G. 

Burma : Shan States. Balfour. 
A Spear-head and Socketed Celt of Bronze from the Shan States, Burma, - 7 
Communicated by Henry Balfour, M.A., Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, 7 

Oxford. 

Implements of forms referable to » Bronze Age in Soutk-eastern Asia are of sufficient 
rarity to justify the publication of the two examples shown in Plate G. These came 
to me through the kindness of Mr. H. Leveson, C.S., who obtained them from natives 
on the spot. The bronze spear-head was procured by him in 1896 from a native who 
stated that it had been found by his father some thirty years previously in the bed of 
the Nam Lwi stream, a tributary of the Mekong River, lat. 21° 20’ N., long. 100° FE. 
As the native informed Mr. Leveson, it was believed to have descended with the 
lightning, and that it pierced deep into the ground, and “in the fulness of its time 
ascended to the view of man.” It is interesting to find that this belief ina celestial origin, 
which is so commonly and universally associated with implements of a forgotten Stone 
Age, should be also held in regard to those of thé Bronze Age, and it goes to prove a 
considerable antiquity to these bronze weapons, which have become surrounded with 
myth because their real nature and human origin has long passed out of memory. Its 
length is 6% inches, and its width 1} inches or a trifle more. As will be seen, it is leaf- 
shaped and socketed, the socket being produced in the casting and not hammered round. 
A portion of the socket has been broken away, so that the present length is less than its 
original length. ‘The surface is pitted considerably with small gas-vents formed in the 
casting. ‘This spear-head is practically identical in form with many of the leaf-shaped 
socketed bronze spear-heads of Western Europe. 

The bronze celt was discovered in digging in the gravel bed of a stream called the 
Nam Pang, a tributary of the Nam Hka stream, which runs into the Salween River on 
the left bank, /at, 22° 10’ N., long. 99° 10’ E. Gold-washing operations are carried on 
in the Nam Pang bed, and it was thus that this bronze celt was found, together with a 
polished stone axe-head. {t is a well-cast implement, and, although it resembles in form 
some of the socketed bronze celts of Western Europe, it presents at the same time minor 
peculiarities which give to it a loeal colouring. It is 3} inches long, 2) inches wide, 
and weighs 3 ozs. 306 grs. The metal is somewhat thin, the cutting edge expanded 
aud erescentic. In transverse section the shape is fusiform, the two faces being convex 
and meeting to form edges at the sides. When viewed from one of the sides it is seen to 
be unsymmetrical, one face being considerably less convex than the other towards the 
cutting edge, in fact it is nearly flat at this part. This shape has the appearance of 
heing intentional, and the implement may have been designed for some special kind of 
work, On the obverse are three raised zig-zag lines running parallel to each other 
from the socket rim to a transverse line which forks at the sides of the celt. 
The reverse is marked with a raised line following the contour of this shape :— rt 
There is a fine green patina over the surfaces. : 

Both spear-head and celt are now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Dr. J. Anderson procured a socketed bronze celt in the Sanda Vailey, Yunan 
(c. 98° E., 24° 40’ N.), of « peculiarly specialized form, with oblique edge and winged 
sides. He mentions the rarity of these implements, and says that he paid 2/. 10s. for 
his specimen, while for three others exactly similar he was asked 5/, each (“ Rep. on 
Exped. to W. Yunan,” 1871, p. 414, pl. V.). There are many copper and tin tines 
in Yunan, and these materials were brought in quantities thence to Mandalay and 
Momien by Chinese caravans. 
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Sir J. Evans mentions also an example of socketed celt from Yunan in the British 
Museum, and one from Cambodia, also a specimen from Java which is in the Cabinet. of 
Coins, Stuttgart. They appear to be very rare. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Nomenclature: Glaze or Varnish. Myres. 

Note on the Use of the Words “ Glaze” and * Varnish” in the Description 
of Painted Pottery. Communicated by Joha L. Myres. 78 

Frequent confusion appears to have arisen among students of ancient ceramics, and 
particularly of the early pot-fabrics of the Mediterranean, from the use of the term 
“parnish” or “varnish-piqgment” to deseribe such painted ornament as exhibits a 
lustrous surface after firing. 

For this kind of pigment. the proper termin English is not “ carnish” but * glaze,” 
and the use of the word “varnish” is due to an ill advised attempt to translate 
literally the German * Firniss-malere’.” This German term was, I believe, first used by 
Drs. Furtwiingler and Loeschke, in their Mykenisehe Vasen, published in 1886, to 
denote the third and most highly finished group of their classification of Mykenzan 
pottery ; in contra-distinetion to the second and more primitive group, to which, because 
its colours are powdery and lustreless, they gave the name of Watt-malerei. 

Now Firniss in German appears to be rightly used, both (1) for those pigments whieh, 
as in the case of the Mykenean pottery, contain enough fusible matter to vitrify in the 
firing and so to aequire a permanent glassy lustre ; and also (2) for those which, like 
> of Algeria, are 
made up with gummy or resinous matter, which, while it soon dries hard and gives 


ordinary housepainters’ colours, or the characteristic “ Kabyle pottery’ 


a lustrous appearance to the surface of the vessel, is easily scratched or washed off with 
turpentine or other solvent of the lustrous gum; and, if exposed to even a dull red 
heat, burns away altogether, leaving the pigment charred, powdery, and easy to rub off. 

In French, also, the corresponding word rernis seems to be properly applied either 
to a fusible or to a resinous surface covering. 

In English, on the other hand, the word “varnish” has become restricted in 
common use so as to denote the gummy or resinous pigments only ; while for vitrified 
pigments English potters regularly use the word “ glaze” or “ glazed-pigment,” which 
has the advantage of suggesting at once the idea of something glass-like or vitreous, and 
is not likely, in descriptions of pottery at all events, to cause confusion with the various 
lustrous substitutes, such as starch or albumen, to which this term is sometimes popularly 
applied. It will, therefore, save much confusion and inconvenience if those who have 
occasion to deseribe pot-fabries with lustrous ornaments will confine their use of the word 
“varnish” to gummy and resinous pigments only ; and of the word “ glaze” to vitreous 
pigments ; reserving the word “ lustrous” as a generic term (as in mineralogy) for all 
pigments the surface of which throw back the light at all, but of which the specifically 
vitreous or resinous character is not clearly apparent, and the words “burnished” or 
“ polished” for those on the surface, or parts of the surface, of which a lustre has 
subsequently been brought out by mechanical friction, The only objection, so far as 
I am aware, to this generic use of the term ‘ /ustre” is that “ lustre-ware” has heeome 
2 common phrase for certain medieval glazed wares which exhibit what in mineralogy 
would be termed a “ metallic lustre.” But I do not think that in practice there would 
be any difficulty on this score. 

Three other useful terms may, perhaps, be suggested, in conelusion, to describe 
kindred processes of decoration, which do not fall under any of the foregoing, but are, 
I find, frequently liable to confusion with them. 

1. The term “ slip” is usually employed in its correct technical sense (correspond- 


ing exactly with the French exduit and the German Ueberzug) of a coating of finely 
levigated clay applied to the whole _ : 4 vessel by dipping it ina bath of clay- 
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and-water of the consisteney of cream. But it is also sometimes incorrectly used to 
denote a coloured layer applied with a brush to large areas of the surface, so as to leave 
the ground-colour of the vase only showing in detaehed panels. In this ease the 
coloured layer is not a slip but a paint or glaze, and should be described accordingly. 
It should be remembered, also, that many clays, if left to stand, or, better, if rotated fora 
few moments on the wheel after being thrown into the desired form, are liable to 
exude sufficient creamy moisture to produce automatically a very thin deposit of fine 
clay all over the surface, which, if it is of appreciable thickness, is most difficult to 
distinguish from a true slip. In describing Cypriote vases, among which this phenomenon 
is very frequent, I have usually specified as having a ‘distinct slip” those vases in 
which the slip is of different composition or origin from the clay of the vessel itself, or 
in which it showed definite signs of having been applied by dipping. 

2, Sometimes, however, a dilute clay, such as might be used fora slip (usually 
highly coloured), is applied to the surface of a vessel by means of a rag or a wisp of 
grass so as to cover the whole or nearly the whole area, after the manner of a slip, but 
so thinly or unevenly as to leave pale patches or even actual /acune, together with 
other signs, such as brush-marks, or iongitudinal streaks, of the mode in which the 
coloured coating was applied. This kind of decoration is often called a “ slip” like the 
preceding ; but it results from a wholly different process and produces a different result, 
intermediate between a true slip” and a mere * painted” ornament ; and I have been 
necustomed myself to distinguish it by the descriptive name of a “ 
French or German phrase which corresponds, and the vases whieh exhibit a “ smear” 


smear.” 1 know no 


are usually described merely as having a schlecht angebrachter Ucherzug, or some similar 
phrase. 

3. Yet another way of modifying, and making uniform, the colour of pottery, very 
commonly practised by. primitive peoples, is by treating the pot, after firing, with a 
vegetable decoction which sinks into the porous clay, and is there carbonised in its very 
substance, either because the decoction is applied while the pot is still quite hot from 
the furnace, or by a subsequent firing. The uniform black sooty surface thus produced 
is then usually burnished, either uniformly or in patterns, with a smooth pebble or (as 
in early Cyprus) with a horse-tooth. Examples of this carbonised pottery are, (1) the 
black ware of the lowest layer at Hissarlik (Schliemann, J/ios, pages 218-220, where the 
mode of manufacture is only inferred, and (2) the black ware made in Torres Straits, 
and collected by the recent Cambridge Expedition ; in the latter case Dr. Haddon tells 
me that he witnessed the whole process of manufacture. This mode of decoration, and 
all similar modes in which a pigment is caused to soak into the texture of the clay, I 
would propose to calla stain, differentiating ‘ron-stain, smoke-stain, carbonised-stain, 
and the like as occasion may require. Such sfaims, it should be noted, ean only be 
distinguished with certainty from a slip or a smear on a cross fracture; in which 
aspect a smear is too shallow to be recognisable at all: a true s/ip shows a more or less 
distinet layer on the surface of the coarser clay of the vessel; an automatic s/ip pro- 
duced by surface deposition begins with a fine texture at the surface and becomes 
gradually coarser till it merges in the clay of the interior, while a staiz has no surface 
“layer,” and shows only a gradual change of tint, strongest at the surface, and 
evanescent towards the interior. J. L. MYRES. 


Norway : Folklore. Skeat. 
A Modern Trace of Sun-worship in Norway. Communicated by W. W. 

Skeat, M.A. 79 

Dr. Sten Konow, of Christiania, the Sanskrit scholar, who is now employed under 

Dr. Grierson in connection with the work of the Linguistie Survey of Tudia, recently 

related a curious faet which seems to point to the former existence of some form of 
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nimistie “ Sun-worship” in Norway. ‘Asa child I lived” (he says) “ in the parish 
“ of Vang, in Valdres, Norway. The parish is situated in a valley surrounded by 
‘** mountains so high that the sun disappears for several weeks in the winter. The first 
‘“* day when it is seen again (1 was told) old people used to fill a spoon with butter and 
* place it in the window, in order that the sun might ‘eat’ it.” Can any of your readers 
throw further light on this interesting Norwegian practice ? W. W. SKEAT. 


Pacific. Edge-Partington. 
An Object of Unknown Use and Locality. By J. Edge-Partington. 

The subject of this note was obtained several years ago on the island of 80 

_ Rotumah by Mr. W. L. Allardyce. He could obtain no informa- 

¥ 2 tion as to its use. It is made from a flat piece of highly- 
Sf polished wood of a beautiful grain and of a deep brown-red 

a colour. The outer edge is sharp as if for marking or cutting, 

F ke = while the inner edge is squared; the narrow end has a groove 
on both sides into which native white shell beads have been 
fixed by black cement, of these beads only one now remains ; 
from the upper edge there is an oblong projection with a 
perforation as if for suspension. My object in sending in a 
drawing of this object is, in the first place, to try and find out its 
true locality, for I doubt it being of Rotuman origin ; and, 
secondly, its use. Perhaps some of our many readers will be able to furnish me 


~ 


with some information. a. Er. 


Pacific: Solomon Islands. Woodford : Edge-Partington. 
Native Ornaments from the Solomon Islands, recently presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. C. M. Woodford. Contributed by J. Edge-Partington. 8] 
Since Mr. Woodford was appointed British Commissioner of the Solomon Islands 
he has been a regular contributor to our national collections, From his last gift I have 
selected the following as being of particular interest :— 
No. 1 is an armlet from the island of New Georgia ; it is made from a small 
Pridaena shell of a dirty brown colour, probably so from age, the native name of which 


IN Aw OLO VIRLACE ON | 
GIZO Istanv aif | 


ABove SEA LEVEL ; 


SHEL money [BAReKE] 


NEw CEOROIA 
1? 


Oram 

by 

w tie” d b4s 
is “ Bareke,” this represents so much money, and is worth three or four bakehas. 
Unfortunately Mr. Woodford does not say what particular form a bakeha takes. 
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No. 2 is a fragment of a native armlet of voleanie stone, discovered by Mr. 
Woodford on the site of an old village in the island of Gizo, while clearing the ground 
for a Government station. It was found at the height of 100 feet above the sea, but 
shows sigus of having been at some time under water, as it is encrusted with what is 
apparently a growth of coral. An old native to whom he showed it said that it was a 
kind of armlet that used formerly to be made upon the island of Kulambangara, near 
to Gizo. 

The abeve descriptions are from notes supplied by Mr. Woodford with the 


specimens. . J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Africa: Rhodesia. White. 
On the Khami Ruins, Rhodesia, By Franklin White. Abstract of a paper 99 
read before the Rhodesia Scientific Association. 

The Khami ruins are situated about twelve miles west of Bulowayo, and close to 
the river of the same name. Their builders took advantage of the knolls of granite 
which are characteristic of the neighbourhood, and the artificial defences are adapted in 
all cases to strengthen the natural fortresses which they provide. The walls are built of 
fairly regular blocks of granite, varying from seven to eleven inches in length, and three 
to five inches in thickness, set for the most part end-on into the wall ; the centre of the 
wall behind them being filled up more or less loosely with fragments. The walls are 
laid dry without cement, and when carried to any considerable height, they are stepped 
back at every six or eight feet. The blocks usually break joint well, but departures 
from this rule are common. The builders were somewhat indifferent to the straightuess 
of their lines, and allowed their walls to turn aside to avoid boulders, or take advantage 
of them. Cross walls are built butting against the side walls, not built into them. For 
greater strength the walls are built thicker in the neighbourhood of doorways, which in 
the main walls are, apparently, very few in number. 

The space within the enclosures is usually filled in to the level of the top of the 
walls ; but it is possible that this filling is due to more recent occupants. This idea is 
supported by the existence to the north of the main ruin of a wall, which must have 
been five or six feet high, with a gate or doorway in it. 

The ornamentation of the walls is confined to the “herring bone” and chequer 
pattern, and to the introduction of courses of a darker coloured rock ; as at Zimbabwe 
and similar sites, the ornaments are introduced without system, and begin and end off 
abruptly. ‘The ornamented walls face any point of the compass, but generally towards 
the west, the eastern walls being, as a rule, of insignificant size, as they are nearly all at 
the top of the precipitous river bank. 

There are four principal ruins, of which, however, one only has been at all fully 
examined by Mr. White and his party, besides other fortified knolls further to the 
northward. 

The heaps of debris round the ruins show abundant signs of human occupation— 
pottery (showing some twenty-four different patterns, painted in red and black), bones, 
brass wire work, gold beads, fragments of crucibles, implements for drawing wire, and 
even stone and iron implements, occurring in layers of ashes several feet in thickness. 
In one place the wall of the central platform itself appears to rest on a layer of ashes, 
with bones and broken pottery of earlier date. Chips of flint, quartzite, and chalcedony 
are abundant ; and stone arrow heads and scrapers, as well as other worked stones, are 
occasionally found. 

Another interesting feature is the presence of fairly numerous circles or walls of 
burnt clay, fifteen to forty feet in diameter, generally raised on a platform, also of burnt 
clay, coating a ring or layer of laid stones. In one instance the clay walls are still 
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standing to a height of five feet. They seem to indicate huts; and traces of posts in 
the thickness of the wall seem to show how the weight of the roof was supported. 

Near one of the ruins are the remains of two elaborate buildings, with circular 
central chambers surrounded by radial cells, with doorways and semi-circular thresholds 
of burnt clay. Mr. White is informed that in some districts the natives still make their 
dwellings in a very similar style. 

Mr. White coneludes by distinguishing three stages of culture: (1) a primitive 
stone age, prior to the building of the ruins; (2) the civilisation of the ruin builders, 
whom he identifies with the representatives of the gold industry; (8) that of the 
builders of the clay dwellings within the ruins, who are certainly subsequent, and, like 
the modern Kaftirs, do not appear to have been acquainted with gold working. 

Mr. White and his companions are greatly to be congratulated on the result of their 
exploration of these interesting ruins, which throw much new light on the early history 
of this part of South Africa; on the ruins of Zimbabwe, formerly deseribed by 
Mr. Theodore Bent and Mr. Swan ; and on the very similar ruins of Dhlo-Dhlo, which 
Mr. White himself has explored, and has described in full at a recent meeting of the 
Authropological Lustitute [Man, 1901, 76]. It is much to be hoped that the intelligent 
interest in these-monuments which is being so wisely fostered by the Scientific Association 
of Rhodesia may prevail to secure their preservation, and the systematic examination of 
the valuable objects which they not infrequently contain. J. 


Africa: Tripoli. Myres. 

Collateral Survival of Successive Styles of Art in North Africa. By John L. 
Myres, M.A., F.S.A. 83 

The photograph appended to this note represents a part of the weekly market 
which is held outside the litthke town of Khoms, or Lebda, in Tripoli, the modern 
representative of the great trading city of Leptis Magna. Behind is the whitewashed 
wall of the Turkish fort, with part of the Government buildings ; in front is a group of 
local * Arabs ” from the villages round, with stacks of pottery for sale. 

The pots, which were exposed for sale in April 1896, when this photograph was 
taken, illustrated in a remarkable way the extent to which successive cultures may 
overflood av area without extinguishing, and almost without contaminating, the 
industries and the art of the peasantry. Three fabrics of pottery are shown in the 
photograph. 

1. The long-necked bottles, in front of the draped figures to the right of the view, 
with a heavy collar-like rim, are of forms which are characteristic of Arab pottery 
throughout the whole of North Africa, aud which have persisted unchanged since early 
medieval times, if not from the date of the Arab conquest itself. 

2. The large ovoid water-jars in the foreground and to the left, and the smaller 
wide-mouthed jars, one-handled jugs, and open saucers, which are accumulated imme- 
diately behind them, reproduce a varied but characteristic series of the late Graco- 
Roman types which immediately preceded the Arab conquest. They coexist with the 
Arab types, but show no trace of contamination of style. I was not able to discover 
for certain whether they are made by the same potters, or at the same potteries as the 
Arab types. 

3. In the middle of the photograph, a group of middle-sized bowls may be seen standing 
across a gangway between two groups of the ovoid jars of class 2. These (though 
the bright light does not show this very clearly) were of a dull, blackish clay, uniformly 
smoked in the firing, and in strong contrast with the creamy white surface of the Arab and 
Greco-Roman fabrics. Unlike them also, these vessels were wholly hand-made, and, so 
far as I could discover, their makers, who were country ** Arabs” or Arabized Berbers 
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from the neighbourhood, did not employ the potter’s wheel at all. The forms were very 
rude and clumsy, but characteristic features were the gourd-like outline of the body, the 
absence of a standing-base, and the frequent presence of a funnel-like spout set low down 
in the side. ‘This spout is well shown in the pot immediately to the left of the circular 
shadow. With these features, and their hand-made fabric, these pots stand wholly 
apart from the two later groups described above ; and, seeing that the knowledge of the 
potter's wheel was introduced into the neighbourhood of Leptis not later than the 
seventh century B.C., and probably nearer the ninth, the conclusion is inevitable that 
these pots represent an uncontaminated survival from a yet earlier period. This con- 
clusion is itself borne out by the comparison of the forms, and the manipulation, with 
those of the ruder wares of the Bronze Age in Cyprus and Palestine on the one hand, 
and of the Tunisian dolmens on the other. If anything, in facet, the modern examples 


NATIVE-MADE POTS FOR SALE AT LEBDA (KHOMS) IN TRIPOLI. 


are more rude and primitive than the real Bronze Age pottery ; in particular, there is 
no trace of the red-polished slip which is so characteristic of the earlier Bronze Age in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Fragments of this same hand-made pottery are common in the maritime desert 
between Lebda, Tripoli, and the escarpment of the Tarhuna plateau, wherever the 
drifting sand has exposed the desert-floor. These may be modern, like the pots in the 
bazar at Khoms; they may be contemporary with the Roman pottery and house 
foundations, with which they are often associated ; or, thirdly, they may be as old as the 
neolithic scrapers and arrow points which also abound in these lacune among the 
sand drifts. ‘The desert itself is probably not older than the Arab conquest, and under 
the present misrule is rapidly extending still; but the age of the desert does not really 
affect the question of the age of the potsherds on its floor : and the very uniformity of 
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the hand-made fragments wherever they are found makes as much for, as against, the view 
that, in spite of Phoenician, and Greek, and Roman, and Arab occupation of the country, 
« neolithic industry has been preserved practically unaltered to the present time. 

A noteworthy detail about the Graeco-Roman pots of class 2 is that wherever they 
do show variation from the analagous types of Greece or Southern Italy, it is in the 
direction of the series of older Greeo-Pheenician forms which is common to the 
necropolis of Carthage and the older Iron-Age tombs of Cyprus and the Syrian coast. 
Now Lebda, as has been noted already, lies almost on the site of Leptis Magna, one of 
the most important centres of trade and industry on the Tripolitan coast; a town of 
Phoenician origin, which remained hostile to Greek enterprise as late as the end of the 
sixth century B.C., but became Hellenized rapidly in the fifth and fourth. We have 
here, therefore, in the midst of a series characterised by violent breaks, the survival of a 
group of forms which are the result of exactly the opposite phenomenon—gradual and 
effective assimilation. J. L. MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 
Left-handedness. Lueddeckens, 
Rechts- und Linkshindigkeit. Vou Dr. Fritz Lueddeckens. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1900. Pp. vi, 82, and Appendix of Questions. 11 woodcuts. §4. 
Price 2s. 

After mentioning in his preface that by right and left handedness we imply 
that one half of the body has a stronger development than the other, and that this 
fact has received too little attention in literature, and saying that the neglect of such 
ui important fact for doctors or teachers and the whole of mankind is only to be 
explained by the circumstance that there is so much specialism now-a-days in all 
branches of science, the author wishes the reader to note that he is far from libraries 
and laboratories and is engaged in a very varied practice. 

The pamphlet is divided into various sectjons—an anatomical and physiological 
introduction, then the consideration of a higher blood pressure in the left side of the 
head, eye, and brain ; right-handedness, sleep, &e. Then a section dealing with those 
‘vases in whieh there is an equal blood pressure on both sides of the head (double 
personality) ; and, finally, a section dealing with those cases in where is a higher blood 
pressure in the right side of the head, eye, brain, &c., development, mental powers, 
anomalies of speech, left-handedness, and sleep. 

There is an appendix of questions intended to still further elucidate left-handed, and 
to add to statistics. It is of considerable interest, and medical men and anthropologists 
should try to use these questions, and thus aid the investigation of a most interesting 
subject. 
Since Sir Thomas Browne wrote “Of the Right and Left Hand” in * Vulgar 
Errors,” many scientists and others have dealt with the subject, perhaps the chief 
authorities being Sir B. Wilson, Sir Charles Bell, Professors Gratiolet, Buchanan, and 
Struthers, and Drs. Barclay and Brown-Sequard. They advance different theories, but 
probably Dr. Lueddeckens is correct in attributing the right and left handed to the 
higher blood pressure in the opposite cerebral hemisphere, although we do not think he 
gives sufficient weight to habit, for in our experience quite young children can be 
readily trained to use both hands with equal facility. And this, indeed, is the important 
point, and one to which the author gives prominence, that the weaker hand should be 
developed as much as possible, for there can be no doubt that, not only is it very useful 
to be ambidextrous, but that the constant use of both hands from earliest infancy 
inereases brain power. Dr. Lueddeckens divides the human race into three groups : 
first, the majority, in which we find a higher blood pressure in the left side of the head, 
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brain, eye, &e., and right-handed ; secondly, rare cases where, at least theoretically, we 
have an equal blood pressure on both sides of the head, &ec., but we do not think that 
this condition in any way gives rise to dual personality, nor in these cases do we think 
that there is so much alternation in the blood pressure in the right and left sides of the 
brain as the author apparently does; and thirdly, uumerous persons in whom the 
blood pressure is higher on the right side of the head, &c., and who are left-handed. 
No statisties are available to show what proportion these persons bear to the majority. 
Probably the most important part of this brochure is that which deals with the 
eye and the differences in refraction, cuteness of sight, and size of the pupil met with in 
perscns who are either right or left handed. This subject should certainly be further 
investigated, and it would be well if any of our readers who know left-handed persons 
would examine them according to Dr. Lueddeckens’ scheme and communieate with 


him. 


Schleswig-Holstein: Bronze Age. Splieth. 
Inventar der Bronze- alter Funde aus Schlceswig-Holstein. By Dr. W. Splieth. 

Leipzig: Lipsius & Fischer, 1900. 8vo. (95 ins. by 6} ins.), 89 pp., with 85 

illustrations in the text, and thirteen lithographed plates. Price, 5 marks (4s.). 

This is an admirable little book. A brief introduction is followed by a classifi- 
cation of all the known discoveries ; first into general periods, which correspond with 
those established for Scandinavia by Montelius, and for Denmark by Sophus Miiller ; 
second, within each period, according to the types of objects which occur. Then follows, 
for each period separately, a very full and detailed inventory of the individual finds, giving 
the place of discovery, the museum in which the finds are preserved, the character of 
the finds, and the number of specimens found of each type of object, the form of the 
interment, where that is known, and a reference to the periodical in which the discovery 
is described in detail. ‘The characteristic types of implements, vessels, or ornaments 
are figured at the end on thirteen lithographic plates. 

The author is greatly to be congratulated on the completion of a laborious and 
most valuable piece of work, which will be indispensable to students of North German 
antiquities. J. L. M. 


Religion : Greece. de Visser. 
De Grecorum Diis non referentibus speciem humanam., M. W. de Visser, 

tvo., pp. 70. Leyden. 86 

This treatise, both in length and in value, surpasses the average standard of the 
** Doctor-dissertation” of the continental universities. Its main object is to collect 
the evidence concerning the worship of stocks, stones, and trees, plants and animals in 
Ancient Greece, and its main theory is that the two latter superstitions may be 
traced back to totemism. ‘The citations, partly from literature, partly from monumental 
sources, form the bulk of the work, and also its most valuable part. Having spent 
some time in gleaning in the same field, I am glad to express my obligation to 
Dr. de Visser’s work, which has supplied me with some passages which I had over- 
looked. His collection has been made with great care, and will prove of great assist- 
ance to anyone who is working on the same ground. It is therefore all the more curious 
that he should have missed the references to the "Odwyeveis, the Snake-clan in Cyprus 
and at Parion, from which the hypothesis of Greek totemism derives a stronger support 
than from any other evidence that has ever been brought forward. (Pliny N. H., 28, 30; 
Strab., 588; Varro apud Priscian. X., 32). Yet Frazer has specially noted the ’Osyeveig 
in his Votemism, and Dr. de Visser draws most of his totemistic ideas from this 
treatise. Tree-worship is rightly illustrated by the ritualistic practice of banging 
images or masks on certain trees: but.he might have enriched his store of illustration 
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by reference to the interesting story preserved by Plutareh concerning Charila at 
Delphi (Quest. Greee., 12). 

While noticing omissions, one may mention that the sacrifice to Dionysos in Tenedos 
of a bull calf dressed in buskins and a saffron robe, the occasional sacrifice to Athena 
on the Acropolis at Athens of a goat, the animal that was usually tabooed in her cult, 
the reeord concerning the Brauronian cult that in offering the goat the worshipper 
called it his daughter, are facts of importance for the writer’s hypothesis, but have been 
ignored. 

I should be inclined to regard as erroneous his explanation of the name Kdvvess 
as derived from Kvoy (p. 163); of Aiyeds as the Goat-Man (the name is probably an 
epithet of Poseidon from the Euboean city .E gw); and one may protest against the 
indifference to etymological laws that confuses forms so distinet as Avkasos and AdKesss 
(p. 160). It is pressing his hypothesis too far to quote the cult-titles of “Hpa ‘Inra and 
"Ana ‘Inna in support of it (p. 262), for these titles are not early, and are simply 
aftixed to the higher deities as drivers of chariots, and are not drawn from the same field 
of primitive belief as that to which the cults of the Horse-Poseidon and the horse-headed 
Demeter belong. 

On page 225 he seems to suggest that every animal offered to a divinity was 
once his totam-animal; but surely this is going far beyond the bounds of legitimate 
hypothesis. ‘The same animals are offered to most Greek divinities; and it is only 
when the sacrifice is accompanied with very peculiar ritual—when, for instance, the 
animal is usually not offered, but reverentially spared, and only offered with expressions 
of sorrow and contrition, that.the totemistic hypothesis should be allowed a hearing. 

As regards tie general character of his commentary and the main points of his 
thesis, one may commend the spirit of the whole work, and regard it as an earnest of 
future scientific production. It is matter for congratulation that the younger generation 
of students in Holland appear to have shaken off the fetters of the theories of Symbolism 
and Nature Personification, under which many of the German writers on classical 
religion and mythology are still stumbling. Also I am entirely in accord with some of 
Dr. de Visser's definite conclusions; for instance, with his view that the various myths 
and legends in Greece concerning stones point to an original stone-worship ; that some 
ayahkua, such as the Herme, formed the connecting link between the anicomie age and 
the period of idolatry (1 had put forward the same theory, when it was more heretical 
to maintain it, many years ago ina paper in the Archeological Revicw). I agree also 
with his objections to Dr. Jevon’s theory that the cult-pillars and dpyot 2 were 
originally altars. Nevertheless, some of the writer's argumentation appears to me thin 
and inconelusive, and it would be better if he were more precise in the use of certain 
catchwords of Comparative Religion, such as “ Fetichism”’ : the Portuguese seem to 
have known what they meant by the word, but some later writers do not. 

There are certain serious gaps in his study, which he will no doubt be able to fill 
up. The very @ priori argument on p. 255, where he maintains that idolatry must have 
existed in the Mycenzean age, will be probably modified when he has been able to study 
the monumental evidence of that age more deeply, and especially Mr. Arthur Evans’ 
recent discoveries (e.g., Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxi., 99 ft.). 

But it is chiefly in his theory of Totemism that his views require to be reconsidered 
in the light of more recent evidence. It is from Dr. Frazer’s Totemism that most of 
them are derived: hence such terms as “sex totems,” “ individual totems,” the propriety 
of which has been for some time matter of doubt, are allowed to appear in his account. 
More serious is the error which Dr, de Visser commits of supposing that the totemistie 
tribes of Australia and North America all count descent through the female (p. 7) and 
that, generally speaking, Totemism and Matriarchy are co-extensive and mutually imply 
each other (p. 230-231). Sufficient evidence against this is supplied by Mr. Frazer 
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himself, aud still more by Professor Baldwin Spencer iu his book on the Australian 
tribes. But believing that Matriarchy was indicative of Totemism, Dr. de Visser 
should have more carefully weighed the question «bout the prehistoric prevalence of 
Matriarchy in Greece. The indications are faint and doubtful, and the foolish story 
preserved or invented by Varro, which is the ouly citation given, is almost valueless. 

The evidence laboriously collected by Dr. de Visser concerning Totemism in Greece 
is cumulative, but is not convincing. The worship of animals is no proof of it, for this 
‘an arise, as the writer is himself aware, from other causes ; the wearing of sacred skins 
is no proof of it, nor the appellation of an animal by a term of human kindred, as the 
Athenian called the sacrificed goat his daughter. This may arise from a deliberate 
ritualistic fiction, or from affection, as when a Sioux tribe speak of the Buffalo as ‘ their 
little grandfather,” though he is not thei totem.* Nor need we be too prompt with the 
totemistic explanation, when all that we know is that certain families in Greece and the 
Mediterranean called themselves by the names of animals or plants. We may regard 
Totemism as proved of early Greece, only when we have discovered that certain clans 
ulled themselves by the names of plants or animals, whom they regarded as, in some 
way, akin to themselves, and, therefore, treated reverentially ; and if this tribal usage 
were connected with exogamy, we should regard them, in respect of this social institu- 
tion, as on a level with certain Australian and American tribes. But we never have 
found auything quite approaching to this in Greece proper, nor are likely to find. The 
record of the Ophiogeneis in Parion and Cyprus satisfies the criterion best. In Italy we 
find no valid support for the totemistic hypothesis, save Servius’ story about the Hirpi. 
The extreme rarity of strong attestation of Totemism in the Mediterranean area may 
excuse my quotation here of a passage in Diodorus (20, 58), who states that, in a district 
of Libya, monkeys were worshipped by the natives as divinities, were offered food and 
shelter, that their slaughter was regarded as a heinous crime, and that the Libyaus called 
their children after the animals’ names. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Dr. de Visser’s book somewhat overstates the 
Totemistic case, and that he is dominated by the enthusiasm of a theory which, in 
Kugland, has sown some wild oats, and is now being chastened by a more cautious 
spirit of criticism. Anthropologists are coming to see that Totemism is rather a secular 
and a social fact than a religious sysiem, and that no such important rd/e can be 
assigned to it in the evolution of higher religion as was once supposed. Whether any 
Aryan people ever possessed it as a tribal institution is a question that still remains open 
to anthropological inquiry. The answer from Vedic-Iranian record is mainly negative, 
from Ilellenie very dubious, and no one has succeeded in following any track of 
Totemism among Teutonic aud Scandinavian peoples. 

Yet in regard to Greece, where there is much that is non Aryan, it is well to weigh 
the question again and again, and Dr. de Visser has done useful work in presenting the 
case with some approach to completeness. L. R. FARNELL. 


Colour Vision. : Bosse : Holden: Rivers. 

Primitive Colour Vision. By W. H.R. Rivers. Popular Science Monthly, 87 
Vol. LIX., pp. 44-58, 1901. 

The Order of Development of Colour Perception and of Colour Preference in the 
Child. By W. A. Holden and K. K. Bosse. Arehives of Ophthalmology, Vol. XX1X., 
pp. 261-277, 1900. 

The Colour Vision of the Eskimo, By W. UL. R. Rivers. Proc. Cambridge Philos. 
Soc., Vol. X1., pp. 148-149, 1901. 


* Dorsey in Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethaolozy, Smithsonian Institute, 1689-1890, p. 381. 
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The first of these papers deals chiefly with the controversy as to the possibility of 
an evolution of the colour-sense of man within historical times. In tbe work of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits it was found that the natives 
of several Australian tribes of the Fly River district of New Guinea, and of the eastern 
and western tribes of ‘Torres Straits, showed different stages in the development of the 
nomenc!ature for colour which corresponded closely with those arrived at by Geiger 
from a study of ancient literature. The Australians of the Gulf of Carpentaria only 
seemed to have definite terms for red, white, and black ; the Papuans of the Fly River 
had, in addition, a definite term for yellow and an indefinite term for green, while blue 
and black were still confused. ‘The members of the eastern tribe of ‘Torres Straits 
had no native term for blue, but had adopted the English word, while the members of 
the western tribe had two words, used for green and blue, but these were very frequently 
confused with one another; the two words had not yet become terms by means of which 
the two colours could be definitely distinguished from one another. 

Gladstone and Geiger believed that the defective language for colour found in 
ancient literature indicated a corresponding deficiency in colour sense, but their views 
have received little support, and it has been generally held that there is no relation 
hetween language and sensibility, and that people whose language for colour is entirely 
defective may have a well-developed colour-sense. 

In general, there is little doubt that the latter view is the correet one, and that 
Gladstone and Geiger went too far in their conelusions, but, at the same time, 
there is something to be said in favour of their main position, that there has been a 
development of the colour-sense in man, 

In Murray Island it was found, on quantitative investigation, that the natives of this 
island showed a distinct degree of insensitiveness to blue, zec., to that colour for which 
they had no native name. This deficiency was only partial, and may possibly be 
explained by the influence of the pigmentation of their eyes, but, nevertheless, it is 
significant that the colour to which they should have been found to be insensitive should 
he that colour for which they have no name, and which they tend to confuse in 
nomenclature with black. 

There is little doubt that any physiological insensitiveness which may exist in 
Papuan and other races cannot wholly explain the indefiniteness in the nomenclature 
for blue which is so often found to exist, and in the paper cited various other factors 
are considered which may have contributed to produce the predominance of red and 
insignificance of blue in primitive colour nomenclature. 

In relation to the general problem of the evolution of the colour-sense in man, it is 
pointed out that, in addition to the evidence of language, other departments of knowledge 
must be called upon for help. . 

The archeological evidence is rapidly accumulating, and requires more careful 
consideration from this point of view than it has hitherto received. The monuments, 
pottery, &c., of some races, as the ancient Egyptians, seem to show a high degree of 
appreciation of green and blue, while beads of both colours have been found even in 
the graves of the prehistoric Egyptian race. In the sculpture of the Greeks, however, 
there seem to be instances of eccentric use of blue, which, taken together with the 
evidence of language, strongly suggest that the sensibility for blue may have been 
imperfectly developed. 

The existence of a well-developed colour-sense in many animals, especially in 


insects and birds, has been by many regarded as a conclusive argument against the 
existence of any imperfection of the colour-sense in primitive man. In the animals 
most nearly allied to man, however, the evidence for the existence of a colour-sense is 
very inconclusive, and there is, on biological grounds, no inherent improbability in the 
view that the colour-sense has developed de xovo in man. 
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There seems to he little doubt that the power of appreciating colour is of eom- 
paratively late development in the individual human being, and if the history of the 
individual is any guide to the history of the race, the colour sensibility of the child 
seems to support Geiger’s view. Nearly all workers on this subject agree that the 
child begins to appreciate colours comparatively late (18 months to two years), and then 
distinguishes red and yellow earlier than green and blue. One of the chief difficulties 
in the experimental investigation of the colour-sense, both in the animal and in the 
child, is to ascertain that the subject is reacting to a difference of colour and not merely 
to a difference of luminosity. There is little doubt that both animals and infants tend 
to react to bright colours, and most investigators have not taken adequate precautions 
to overcome this difficulty. In the second of the papers cited at the head of this notice, 
Holden and Bosse have paid especial attention to this point, and have noted the 
reactions of a number of children when patches of colours are placed before them on 
backgrounds of the same luminosity as the colours. ‘They find that reaction to colours 
oceurs earlier than is usually supposed, viz., at six to eight months, and that up to ten 
months infants react more readily to red, orange, and yellow, than to green, blue, and 
violet. They also tested a large number of children of different ages to find which 
colour was preferred, and found that below the age of two the preference for red was 
universal, while above this age blue is often chosen, and above the age of four years 
the preference for blue hecomes almost as general as is the preference for red at an 
earlier age. 

The subject of the evolution of the colour-sense is not one upon which any definite 
conclusions are, at present, possible. The facts of colour-blindness and the nature of 
the vision of the peripheral retina of the normal eye have led many to suppose that, in 
the development of the colour-sense, the sensibility for yellow and blue has developed 
earlier than that for red and green. The physiological evidence seems to point to a late 
development of red, which is difficult to reconcile with the predominance of red in ancient 
literature, in the languages of existing savage and barbarous races, and in the colour- 
vision of the child. We are, at presepvt, almost wholly ignorant as to the causes and 
essential nature of colour-blindness, and in this condition of ignorance it seems as if the 
philological evidence should not be wholly disregarded by those who are endeavouring 
to trace out the path along which the colour-sense of civilised man has reached its 
present stage of development. 

The third of the papers cited at the head of this notice is chiefly devoted to an 
account of the colour vocabulary of a party of the Labrador Eskimo who were recently 
in London. These people had a perfectly definite term for blue, and showed, in general, 
a high degree of development of colour language, nearly all shades and tints of colour 
being denoted by modifications of six words for white, black, red, yellow, green, and 
blue. It seems remarkable that people living in Labrador should have a more fully 
developed language for colour than those living in tropical lands, and it is suggested 
that possibly when colour is only a transient occurrence in the year’s experiences, it 
may receive more attention and therefore receive more definite nomenclature than in 
those parts of the world where Inxuriance of colour is so familiar that it awakens little 
interest. ’ W. H. R. R. 


Aryan Race. Penka. 
Die Ethnologisch-ethnographische Bedeutung der megalithischen Grabbauten, 
By Karl Penka. 1900. Mittheilungen der Anthropoiogischen Gesellschaft in 88 
Wien. xxx, pp. 25-43. 
In this short paper Dr. Penka estimates the result of recent study of northern 
antiquities and social institutions in their bearing on his own view that the tall, blond, 


Jong-headed race of North-western Europe is to be regarded as the originator of Aryan 
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language and culture. At the same time he replies to a number of criticisms of his 
view whieh have appeared sinee the publication of his paper on the “ Home of the 
Germans.” (Die Heimat der Germanen. Mitth, Anthr. Ges. Wien. xxiii, 64 pp.) 

The starting point of his argument is the interpretation which should be given to 
the megalithic tomb-struetures of Northern and Western Europe, with their counterparts 
in North Africa and Syria, in the Crimea and the Caucasus, and in India. Recent 
investigators agree that the similarities of type, and even of detail, among these 
monuments, preelude the idea of coincidence, and argue for their builders a common 
culture, if not a common race. Both Montelius and Sophus Miiller interpret the series 
from East to West, and from West to North, and ascribe this type of tomb-strueture to 
‘“‘ Oriental influences.” Penka, on the other hand, while accepting the conclusion that 
the dolmens represent 2» common culture, disputes the hypothesis of Oriental influence, 
and reads the series the other way, pointing out that while in the North these monuments 
eo back into the Stone Age, in France and the South they belong to the Bronze Age ; 
and that if they embody beliefs which came fron the South and East, then ideas must 
have travelled faster than the knowledge of metal tools, whereas in the transmission of 
culture the reverse order is the rule. Montelius’s view, moreover, that the “ Aryans” 
entered Europe by way of Asia Minor, contradicts all that is known of the early 
movements of Aryan-speaking peoples in the Hellespontine area. 

A survey of the history of the problem shows :—(1) that the “ Keltic ” theory of the 
origin of the dolmens and the subsequent “ pre-Aryan” or “ Finnish ” theory rested on 
insufficient knowledge of their distribution ; (2) that the discovery of dolmens in North 
Africa and Syria (which has given rise to the dominant ** Berber” theory), has pro- 
ceeded part passu with the discovery both of actual survival of a tall blond dolicho- 
cephalic race in the same areas, and of evidence in Egyptian portraiture of its wider 
extension in the second millenium B.C. Penka, therefore, adheres to his old view that 
the culture represented by the dolmens originates with the dolicho cephalic blonds in 
Southern Seandinavia and the Danish peninsula (where alone a “ mesolithie ” transition 
can be followed from the pakeolithic to the neolithic stage); and that the apparent 
intrusion, in Pomerania and Bohemia, of later types of implements from the north-west- 
ward is the counterpart of the spread of dolmen building in Western Europe. 

The stress laid by Montelius and Sophus Miiller on the view that the megalithie 
tomb-structures perpetuate the characteristics of the houses and mode of life of the 
living, leads Penka further to the conclusion that the houses of the dolmen-builders were 
of the same simple one-room type, with poreh or prodomos, which is characteristic of 
the houses of the earliest Aryan speaking intruders in the south ;—the Alban hut-urn, 
the templum in antis, and the Homeric megaron, This one-roomed house leads, among 
pastoral and agricultural peoples, to the * homestead” type of settlement (Einzelsiede- 
lung), consisting of a number of single store-houses grouped round « courtyard ; where 
the single living-chamber was distinguished from the barn, the byre, and the stable, 
only by its hearth fire, and by the consequent smoke-stains which gave it the names 
of atrium and melathron, We are thus led to the courtyard type of homestead, which 
forms so great a contrast to the “Saxon” type of house, and whieh with its many 
departments under a single roof, Penka regards as later, and as a result of life Ss 
villages. 

Again, the fact that, unlike the clustered tumuli of the Bronze Age, the megalithic 
tombs lie singly, leads Penka to the inference that their builders lived, not in villages, 
but in seattered homesteads of the type above described. Now this homestead-type of 
settlement, with its simple land-system of self-contained and continuous farms, extends 
from Ireland and Wales to Belgium, and all over Southern and Western France, as far as 
the Pyrenees and the Maritime Alps ; surviving also in Westphalia aud Friesland, and 
reappearing among the early Slavs. This state of society Penka compares with the 
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fact that Aryan speech has no word for “village,” and that all the words, which in this 
or that Aryan language mean “village,” can be traced in use elsewhere in the earlier 
sense of “ homestead.” 

Meitzen’s theory that the ‘“ homestead” type is specifically Keltic, and Henning’s 
criticism of it, both contain valuable suggestions, and can be reconciled by admitting 
Penka’s own hypothesis that the spread of his blond Aryan dolmen-builders was 
effected in two distinet stages, each with its appropriate type of settlement. So long 
as no serious resistance was met, expansion was very gradual, and the homestead type 
was adequate to the needs of the settlers (as it still is. in America, Africa, and 
Australia); it is only when later comers are attemptiug to establish themselves in 
an area which already supports a homestead population (@dificiis oceupatis, like the 
Usipetes and Tencteri, Cesar, B.G, iv. 1) that the need arises for the closer organisation 
of the village communities, which we find among the Kelts in Spain and Italy, the 
Hellenic invaders of Greece, and the Germanic peoples of the north. The Slavonic 
“Rundling,’ which Henning has already shown not to be truly Slavonic, Penka 
attributes to * re-Germanisation ” of the areas in which it is found. 

The presence of “ unfree” members in all early Germanic communities shows that 
considerable numbers of this non-Germanic population survived among their conquerors 
and the children of “ free” and “unfree” alike were brought up together without 
distinetion of culture: dominum et servum nullis educationis deliciis dignoseas 
(Tac. Germ. 20). Under these circumstances it was inevitable, even without racial 
mixture, that the children of the blondes should pick up a debased form of their mother 
tongue. Inevitably also, however, in spite of all discouragement, cross-breeding did 
take place even among the purest blond races. In Central Sweden, for example, there 
is considerable admixture of dark blood, and S.W. Norway shows a blond but strongly 
brachyecephaliec strain. There is, therefore, every reason to expect that corruption of 
“Aryan” speech in the immediate neighbourhood of the “ Aryan Home” which is 
actually found to exist among the Germanic languages. 

It is not to be expected that Penka’s vigorous reassertion of his original hypothesis 
will pass unchallenged among either philologists or archeologists, and his criticism of 
the current interpretation of the dolmen-series in particular is certain to provoke a 
reply ; for it certainly seems to touch a weak point in the argument as stated hitherto 
by its leading exponents, and it will be of interest to see what modifications it will be 
found to require, or what vital point, if any, has been omitted from Penka’s calculation, 


J. L. M. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris. 
Sommaire des Procés-verbaux de la Séance du 6 juin 1901. 8 
Le Président faite connaitre quwil a assisté, le 28 mai dernier, il a séance de g 


l'Institut anthropologique de la Grande-Bretagne et de V’Irlande, i Londres. Tl a été 
accueilli avee la plus grande courtoisie et il est particuli¢rement heureux de s’acquitter 
de la tiche agréable dont il a été chargé, de transmettre i ses collégues de la Société 
Anthropologie de Paris expression des sentiments de cordiale estime des membres 
de l'Institut anthropologique de Londres. 

M. Meyer présente des photographies de femmes de la vallee de Munster et 
Alsaciennes. 

M. Giraux présente des photographies de monuments megalithiques du département 
de Eure, 
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M. Zaborowski offre aun nom de Mme. Spencer Warwick un moulin pri¢res du 
Thibet et un vieux Coran, en arabe. 

M. Delvinecourt, palethnologue est élu membre titulaire et M. Moriz Hoernes membre 
associé étranger. 

M. Thieullen—Os travaillé i l’époque de Chelles. 

M. le Dr. Anthony fait une communication sur les modifications des muscles 
consceutives 2 des déformations osseuses.’ Diseussion: MM. Manouvrier, Sanson, 
Laborde, Regnault. 

M. Yves Guyot fait une communication sur les races indigénes de Afrique du Sud 
apres Penquete officielle faite par “The South African Committee” présidé par M. John 
Macdonell. Discussion : M. Letourneau. 


Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
Ordinury Meeting, Jane 11, 1901, Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., President, in 90 


the chair. 

The election was announced of Rev. Canon Hewitt and Mr. W. D. Webster as 
Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. R. Morton Middleton exhibited, on behalf of the South American Missionary 
Society, a large series of implements and other objects, including swan-gullet necklaces, 
whalebone snares, featherwork, &e., from the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego, and intro- 
duced Mrs. Burleigh, who spent some 15 years among the Yahgans, and gave a number 
of additional data in regard to them. The exhibit was discussed by Dr. Garson 
Mr. Balfour, and the President. 

Mr. G. Coffey read a paper on Irish Copper Celis, which was discussed by Dr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Myres, Mr. Balfour, and the President. The thanks of the 
Institute were returned to the authors of communications. 

The meeting then adjourned until June 19 for a joint meeting with the Folklore 
Society. 

Extraordinary Joint Meeting with the Folklore Society, June 19, 1901, Prof. 
A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., in the chair. 

Prof. Haddon vaeated the chair in favour of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, President of the 
Folklore Society. Mr. Brabrook alluded to the loss sustained by the Society through 
the death of Miss Florence Grove, a member of the Council. 

Mr. E. S. Hartland, F.S.A., exhibited the collection of Musquakie bead-work and 
other objects, presented by her to the Folklore Society, and to be deposited in the 
Museum of Ethnology at Cambridge. The exhibit was discussed by Messrs. H. Balfour, 
Haddon, R. C. ‘Temple, Rev. J. Sibree, and the President. 

Mr. R. Shelford exhibited two charms against stomach-ache from Borneo. 

Mr. H. Balfour read a paper by Mr. W. G. Aston, C.M.G., on “ Japanese Gohei 
and Ainu Yuao.” 

Mr. N. W. Thomas read a paper by Mr. E. Tregear on the “Spirit of 
Vegetation.” 

The thanks of the meeting were returned to Miss Owen, and to the authors 
of the papers, which will be printed in full in the Journal of the Institute, Vol. 


XXXI. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Egypt: El Khargeh. With Plate H. Myers. 
Four Photographs from the Oasis of El Khargeh, with a Brief Deseription 
of the District. By Charles 8, Myers. 5] 

The four photographs, forming the subject of this note, were taken by me in April 
of this year, during a visit to the Egyptian Oasis of El Khargeh. Shortly after my 
return, the National Printing Department of Cairo published an elaborate work on the 
topography and geology of this Oasis, by Dr. John Ball, of the Government Survey. 
No future writer on the subject, it appears to me, can avoid incurring a debt to him, and 
most of my remarks will be found already incorporated in ius book in some form or 
other, So few photographs, however, have been taken in this Oasis, that it seems 
desirable to place my ewn on record, 1 trust that the following deseription will not 
prove resting : 

The Oasis of El Khargeh is situated about 200 kilometres trom the west bank of 
the Nile, extending roughly between the latitude of Girngeh and Edfu, that is, from 
v6 2 to 24° SN, From the Nile valley roads lead to it from Assiat, Girgeh, Exneh, 
and Sohag, probably also from Tahta, Farshut, and other villages. 1 myself started 
from the village of Mehasneh, and followed the Girgeh road. My companions were 
Messrs. Mace and Anthony Wilkin, whose sad death shortly after robbed the world of 
so promising a traveller, The roads to the Oasis, or Wah, are gained by a steep ascent 
to the plateau overlooking the valley of the Nile. Thenee they stretch across a wide 
plain, generally uninteresting, save for the worked flints and areas of broken pottery 
seatiered upon it, A desert “ road” is nothing more than a series of parallel tortuous 
tracks, trodden and worn during ages past by the feet of camels, Here and there a 
camel's skeleton attests the ill luck of some belated traveller. From Girgeh to the chief 
village of El Khargeh Oasis, called by its name, is a distance of some 193 kilometres, or 
a ride of between fifty and sixty hours. The extent of the entire Oasis is over 
8,000 square kilometres, of which only an infinitesimal portion, of course, is under 
cultivation. ‘The Oasis depends for its fertility on the water obtained from numerous 
springs and wells. In former times El Khargeh formed the last of a series of resting 
places in the slave trade-route from Darfur to Assiut. Increasing poverty has 
resulted from the diversion of all trade from the desert to the valley of the Nile. The 
wells are now allowed to be covered with sand. Every year less land appears to be 
under cultivation. An oasis does not, as is popularly supposed, consist of a mere 
collection of date palms, standing near a stagnant pool, and surrounded by a small 
village: it is a wide area, excavated to a depth averaging, perhaps, 300 metres out of the 
surrounding plateau. Thus the Oasis appears at first sight far more desert-like than this 
plateau of the Libyan desert. From the north-east edge of the Oasis to the village of 
El Khargeh, in whose neighbourhood these photographs were taken, the distance is rather 
less than 35 dreary kilometres. Along this floor of the Oasis the sand is blown from 
north to south as the wind sweeps it down from the surrounding plateau. The ground is 
strewn with sand-dunes which are, as Dr. Ball notes, slowly but constantly moving owing 
to the incessant action of the winds, especially in early summer. As to the original 
formation of the Oasis, Dr. Ball concludes that the excavation, though probably begun by 
the action of water, was continued, and indeed is still being continued by this combined 
agency of wind and sand. Thus the sandy character and the spread of the Oasis are 
ever increasing. 

In the reign of Thotmes III. (about 1500 B.c.) the western oases were divided 
into the Northern and Southern oases, the latter of which probably comprised those of 
El Khargeh and Dakhleh. These two, or perhaps only the former, became afterwards 
known as the Oasis magna. From an early time, certainly before 1000 B.c., 
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El Khargeh was used as a place of banishment. To it, in the year 434 of the Christian 
era, Nestorius was exiled because of his religious convictions. There is very little doubt 
that the remarkable necropolis, a tomb of which is here shown (Fig. 1), and numerous 
monasteries, especially those towards the north end of the Oasis, are the remains which 
the small bands of his followers have left behind. At the present day the Oasis is 
devoid of Christian population. No doubt, after the Mahommedan conquest of the 


Fig. 1. 


seventh century, it became intpossible for the Copts to protect themselves from the 
attacks of the marauding Bedawin without the support which the Government had 
formerly given them. 

This Christian necropolis, called “ Geban” by our guide, lies on a commanding hill, 
about 4 kilometres north of the village of Khargeh, and consist of some two hundred 
ruins, which are so built that they resemble the houses of sume long deserted town 
rather than the tombs of a disused cemetery. The buildings vary greatly in size ; they 
are all rectangular and of unburnt brick. The larger are, perhaps,’ 12 metres high, aud 
are usually ornamented with pilastered columns ; the smaller are covered with a bee- 
hive-shaped roof, thus resembling the ordinary sheikh’s tomb of the present day in 
Egypt. These buildings are coated with plaster on the inside, and their walls are often 
covered with scribbling in Greek, Coptic, or Arabic characters. Most of the tombs 
consist of a square chamber, in the centre of the floor of which is a pit. The pit, my 
native guide told me, leads down to diverging passages, in one of which the corpse was 
buried. Hoskins, writing in 1837, found mummy-cloths of various qualities scattered 
about these tombs. Not only in their interment at the distant end of a vertical shaft 
and in mummifying their dead did the early Christians of the Oasis thus continue 
the older Egyptian practices ; but they appear also to have persisted in using the 
upper chamber as a receptacle of the offerings to the soul of the deceased, for on the 
walls of several tombs that I visited I noticed small niches which were no doubt used 
for this purpose. Moreover, in several of the tombs and in the largest building of all, 
which must certainly have been a chapel, the anch T, the ancient and familiar symbol 
of life, was painted. It appears to have preceded the use of the cross in the Oasis. I 
regret that I did not photograph the interesting chapel I have just mentioned. Three 
arches, two pointed and the third rounded, separated on each side a narrow aisle from 
the centre of the building. A partition wall across the building separated the body of 
the chapel from a small transverse alley in the rear, to which a narrow archway in the 
centre of the wall gave access. Opposite to the archway the wall of this cross-passage 
bore a niche and a fairly preserved but crude painting entitled ABPAAM and ICAK. 
A far more perfect and a really well executed painting one of us (Mr. Mace) discovered 


in the dome of a smaller brick building. Here on the white plaster were depicted 
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certain early Christian saints, bearing these names in Greek characters ; Abraham, 
Isaac, Sarah, Adam, Eve, Thekla, Paul, Mary, Noah, (7)Jacob, Euche, Dikaiosune, 
Daniel, and Irene. Irene holds the anch, Dikaiosune a pair of scales. Abraham has 
two knives in bis hand, while a ram appears out of the bush. Noah stands with seven 
companions in a rudely made ark. Remains of pottery suggest that the town to which 
this necropolis belonged lay at the foot of the hill. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out how promising a harvest the first excavator of this district is likely to reap. 

Slightly nearer the village of Khargeh stands the ruined temple of Hibis, built of 
sandstone, which is plentiful in the Oasis. The greater part was erected by the Persian 
kings, Darius I. and Darius H., between 521 and 424 B.c. It is one of the most 
important monuments of this 27th or Persian dynasty which remain in Egypt. Cam- 
byses himself is believed to have visited the Oasis with an army, which perished in 
the desert immediately afterwards. This temple bears also the names of the king 
Amyrteus, of the 28th dynasty, and of Nectanebo, 378 B.c., of the 30th dynasty, the 
last native king of Egypt. The one photograph (Plate H., Fig. 1) shows beneath the 
cornice very clearly the cartouche of Darius ; the other (Plate H., Fig. 2) shows the 
Persian King making offerings before Egyptian gods on a wali which has obviously 
been restored, probably by 
one of the late Roman em- 
perors who took some interest 
in antiquities. On the first 
pylon of the temple which 
stands in what is now the 
garden of a peasant is a 
lengthy inscription of a Roman 
general, dating from the time 
of the Emperor Galba, A.p. 68. 

The village of Khargeh 
is the largest in the Oasis, 
containing about 4,500 in- 
habitants, and the quarters of 
the Egyptian officials. The 
Oasis forms part of the mu- 
diriyah of Assiut, between 
which and the principal vil- 
lage a fortnightly post has 
been established. Dr. Ball 
notes that the number of palm 
trees (44,042) taxed in this 
village exceeds two-thirds of 
this in the entire Oasis. Be- 
sides this large area of palm 
groves, there are uumerous 
outlying plots of cultivated 
land. But the inhabitants are 
poor, and appear ill-fed and 
of poor physique. Khargeh 
contains no bazaars. The 
greater part of the streets are 
covered in with flat roofs of 
palm branches, so as to form 
Fig. 2. long dark tunnels about a 
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metre wide and 1§ to 25 metres high. The side walls are made of mud, into which 
are built the doorways of the peasants’ houses, with rooms occasionally extending over 
the street. Through such dark, tortuous, narrow alleys the stranger gropes his 
way, tow emerging into daylight (as shown in Fig. 2), but soon plunging again 
into the general gloom of a rabbit warren. The streets branch in a bewilderingly 
complex fashion, so that occasionally the wandering visitor discovers that he 
has entered a eal de sac, or perhaps finds himself unconsciously straying within a 
peasant’s hut. Formerly the streets of the bazaars in Cairo were somewhat similarly 
covered in. And to this day the bazaars in Assiut are so protected, Mr. Somers Clarke 
informed me that he had seen roofed streets in certain disused villages of the Nile- 
valley ; they appear to be common also in those of the Berbers. As a village of Egypt, 
Khargeh is noticeable for the scarcity of its dogs and for the politeness and lack of 
curiosity displayed! by its folk towards strangers. The general stature of the villagers 
is small, probably less than 170 centimetres. The hair of the head is shaven, somewhat 
ctirly, black and fine. The skin varies from a yellowish to reddish brown, according to 
the extent to which it has been sunburat. The nose is short, straight, and prominent, 
wide, but not very flat. The eyes are curiously small and brown, the cheek bones and 
parietal eminences are prominent.’ The forehead is narrow and sloping, the chin feeble, 
the lips thin. There was an absence of strong Soudanese admixture, I took measure- 
ments upon some sixteen people. These I shall incorporate later in a general 
anthropometric survey which I hope to make during the ensuing: winter in the Nile 
valley. 


New Zealand: Forgeries. Smith: Edge-Partington. 
Forgeries of New Zealand Stone Implements. Communicated by J. Edge- 9 

Partington. 

Mr. W. W. Smith, in an article in.the Polynesian Society’s Journal, Vol. VIL, 
p. 244, warns ethnologists of the number of spurious stone implements which are now 
being sold by dealers and others in New Zealand as genuine relics of Maoridom, The 
ones he had examined were either of a somewhat dark-coloured limestone, argellite, or 
greenstone ; sawn into size and shape, and afterwards ground smooth on the grindstone. 
The polishing had evidently been done with very fine emery paper. Apart from this 
their faces and sides were too flat and too level, and were all too broad at the part 
where they begin to bevel to the cutting edge, which is too flat, instead of being neatly 
bevelled. 
_ The writer draws attention to the remark in Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements of 
Great Britain upon European forgeries on page 658, “ When the demand for an article 
* has exceeded the supply spurious imitations of these have been fabricated, and in 
* some cases successfully passed off upon avid but unwary collectors.” 

The difficulty of collectors is, 1 think, also greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
Maoris themselves purchase these forgeries for sale to tourists. J. E.-P. 


Pacific: Forgeries. Ling Roth. 
Note on the Occurrence of Forgeries in the Pacific. By UU. Ling Roth. ef. 
Man, 1901—56. 93 
The manufacture of forgeries, noted lately in Man by Mr. Edge Partington, is not 
by any means a new one. Bérard, who visited Apia in April 1850, after buying some 
weapons there, writes :— 
“We perceived too late that we had fallen amongst people who were smarter at 


business than we were, for we had paid in fair and square money for clubs and lances 
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the freshness and the decorations on which showed that they were trade goods for the 
natives of Apia.”—Campagne de la Corvette L’ Aleiniére en Oceanie, Paris, 1854. 


H. LING ROTH. 


Australia. Balfour. 
Strangling-cords from the Murray River, Victoria, Australia, Communicated 

by Henry Balfour, M.A., Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 94 

Two of these extremely rare instruments have recently been secured for the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, having formed part of Mr. Norman Hardy’s collection. I believe that 
these are the only specimens in England. Brough Smyth (Aborig. of Victoria, 
187%, I., p. 351, fig. 169) figures one of them, and gives the native name of nerum. He 
describes it as consisting of a kangaroo-fibula pin, 64 inches long, attached to a cord 
made of seven strands, doubled and twisted loosely to form a 14-strand cord, with a loop 
at one end and the pin at the other. “The aboriginal carrying this noose tracks is 
“ enemy to his miam, and having marked the spot where he has gone to sleep, he 


| 
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“ approaches him stealthily, slides the bone under his neck, puts it through the loop, and 
* quickly draws it tight, so as to prevent him from uttering the slightest sound. He 
“ then throws the body with a jerk over his shoulder, and carries it to some secluded 
“ spot, where he can take, securely and at his ease, the kidney fat.” The two specimens 
to which I now refer were obtained by Mr. John R. Peebles as lopgago as 1857 from the 
Watty-Watty or Litchoo-Litchoo tribes (now extinct) in the neighbourhood of Tyntynder, 
Murray River, Victoria. The one figured herewith is practically identical with that 
described by B. Smyth, both in size and structure, the length including the pin is 
exactly one yard. The other exampie is somewhat larger, the kangaroo-fibula pin being 
8 inches long, in other respects it is similar to the other. Both correspond with 
B. Smyth’s specimen in being made of seven strings of twisted fibre doubled back to 
form a single loosely-twisted cord of 14-ply. The two sets of seven strings at the end 
away from the pin are separated for a short distance, so as to forma loop which is 
neatly “ served” with kangaroo sinews, which material is used for the attachment of 
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the bone pin. The strings are ruddled with red ochre ‘and fat. The Loddon River 
natives call this instrument Knarrarm. H. B. 


Torres Straits: Pottery. Haddon. 


Correction. 

Mr. Myres’ memory has unfortunately played him false with regard to Papuan 95 
carbonised pottery (see Man, 1901—'78). No pottery is made in Torres Straits. I 
have exhibited lantern slides at the Anthropological Institute and elsewhere showing 
the whole process of pottery-making at Port Moresby, including the application of a 
decoction of mangrove bark to the red-hot pot. This application darkens the pottery, 
but does not make “black ware” of it. I have given the distribution of pottery 
manufacture in British New Guinea in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 


October, 1900, page 429. A. C. HADDON. 
OBITUARY. 
Obituary: Peek. Rudler. 
Sir C. E. Peek, Bart., M.A., F.S.A. 96 
By the premature death of Sir Cuthbert Edgar Peek, the Anthropological 


Institute has had the misfortune to lose a staunch friend whom it could ill spare—one 
who had ungrudgingly devoted time and thought to the administretion of its affairs, 
and from whom much further assistance might reasonably have been expected. Born 
on January 30, 1855, he was but little more than 46 years of age at the time of his 
death. 

Sir Cuthbert was the only child of the late Sir Henry William Peek, the first 
baronet—himself a valued member of the Institute—to whose title and estates he 
succeeded in 1898. Sir Cuthbert was educated at Eton and at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1879. Practical astronomy and surveying he studied 
under Mr. John Coles, of the Royal Geographical Society ; and in 1881 he undertook 
some journeys in Iceland, zeecompanied by Mr. Delmar Morgan and Mr. Coles. The 
results of this exploration were presented to the Geographical Society and to the British 
Association, and also formed the basis of Mr. Coles’s work entitled Summer Travelling 
in Iceland. In 1882 Sir Cuthbert presented to the Geographical Society the sum of 
1,000/. consols, the interest of which forms the “ Cuthbert Peek Prize,” awarded for 
scientific exploration. 

Astronomy was a science to which Sir Cuthbert was greatly devoted. In 1894 he 
established and equipped an excellent observatory on his estate at Rousden, in Devonshire, 
between Axmouth and Lyme Regis. Assisted in his researches by Mr. C. Grover, he 
carried out a series of observations on certain variable stars, systematically recording the 
changes of light, with the view of determining the cause of variability. Sir Cuthbert, 
in the early part of his career, joined a party of observers in a journey to Queensland for 
the purpose of studying the transit of Venus. His observations on the geysers of New 
Zealand made on this occasion and his notes on Maori customs were presented to the 
British Association in 1883. 

It was in 1885 that Sir Cuthbert Peek became a member of the Anthropological 
Institute, and in 1891 he was elected honorary secretary, a position which he held with 
much advantage to the Institute for five years. During his secretaryship he introduced 
great improvements into the administration, devoting himself especially to the develop- 
ment of the library, the collection of ethnological photographs, and the illustration of the 


journal. In 1894 he started a “vocabulary publication fund,” to which he was a 
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generous contributor. Sir Cuthbert was a judicious collector of objects of ethnological 
interest, and formed a museum of considerable value. His ideas on the arrangement of 
museums were submitted to the conference of delegates of corresponding societies at the 
Oxford Meeting of the British Association in 1894. 

Sir Cuthbert Peek married in 1884 the Hon, Augusta Louisa Brodrick, eldest 
daughter of Viscount Middleton and sister of the Right Hon. St. John Brodrick, the 
Secretary of State for War. 

As will be inferred from this brief notice, Sir Cuthbert was a man of many and 
varied scientific interests—astronomy, meteorology, archeology, geography, aud anthro- 
pology equally claiming his attention—but he was also an excellent man of business, 
It is sad that his useful and active career should have been brought so early to a close 
by the attack of an insidious disease to which he succumbed on Saturday, July 6th. 


F. W. R. 


REVIEWS. 
America. Dellenbaugh. 
The North Americans of Yesterday. A Comparative Study of North 
American Indian Life, Customs, and Products, on the Theory of the Ethnic 97 
Unity of the Race. By F.S. Dellenbaugh. Pp. xxvi + 487. With 350 illustrations. 
New York and London: Putnam, 1901. Price 21s. 

The mass of literature relating to the redskins, or Amerinds, as our author prefers 
to call them, is so enormous, that he must needs have a bold heart who attempts to read 
it all. Mr, Dellenbaugh has not set himself the task of covering the whole of the 
ground ; be aims at making accessible to the general reader the information stored up in 
the volumes of the Bureau of Ethnology and similar institutions,-with the objeet of 
stimulating public interest in the collection of material. We have in the book before us 
a convenient epitome of a great mass of information on the language, arts, and crafts, 
mode of life, organisation, amusements, and customs of a branch of the human race’ 
which was, until 400 years ago, almost as remote from outside influence as if it inhabited 
the moon; we have, it is true, in patolli a game whose Asiatic origin has been 
vigorously maintained. Mr. Dellenbaugh does not mention this curious coincidence, if 
it is nothing more, between the games of Asia and Mexico, though he somewhat 
unnecessarily combats the fantastic theory of a bodily migration of the population of 
America from Asia within the last thousand years. 

He has on some points put forward theories of his own, among others that of the 
utilitarian origin of cup markings on stones ; these he regards as having been intended 
to point the drill used in firemaking. But inasmuch as they are often only half-an-inch 
deep, and sometimes three inches broad, the explanation is hardly applicable to the mass 
of such markings. 

The folklore of the Indians receives, perhaps, less than its due share of attention ; 
as the author is also less suceinct in this section, the result is, perhaps, a little 
disappointing, but the theme is one which is vaturally less easy to treat at once concisely 
and clearly. It is unfortunate that no references are given in the text to the pictures 
illustrating it. One would hardly look on page 369 among customs and ceremonies 


for an illustration of the mocassins described on page 150. BK. W. TF. 
New Zealand. Reeves. 


The Long White Cloud. By William Pember Reeves. London: Marshall g 

& Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. xv, 430. Price 6s. 8 

The author of this work on New Zealand, who is at present acting as Agent- 

General in London for that Colony, is well fitted to write of a country which he “ has 
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seen and studied from end to end.” Of late years there have been many books written 
about New Zealand, but few of them are reliable, excepting, of course, official publica- 
tions, which are of an uninteresting nature to the general reader. Mr. Reeve’s object has 
been to write a history “ in which the picturesque side of the story shall not be ignored,” 
and in this he has been eminently successful. 

The work opens with a “ sketch-history ” of the early colonization by Europeans, 
and of the general geographical features of the country. The writer then proceeds to 
describe the earlier colonization by the Maories, who, he says, ‘“ unquestionably came 
“ from East Polynesia. They are of the same race as the courteous, handsome people 
“* who inhabit the South Sea Islands from Hawaii to Rarotonga—the Rarotongans call 
“ themselves ‘Maori,’ and can understand the New Zealand speech.” He quotes 
Mr. Perey Smith’s theory (but without reference) “that the ancestors of the Maori 
“ emigrated from the Society Islands and Rarotonga about 500 years ago. It seems 
“ likely enough, however, that previous immigrants had gone before them. One remnant 
“ of these, the now almost extinct Moriori, colonized the Chatham Islands.” The daily 
life of the Maori is fully described, with accounts of his food and his manner of obtaining 
it, of his canoe and house building, of his clothing, and of his tattooing ; of this last art 
the author says, “ Among the many legends concerning their demi-god Maui, a certain 
** story tells how he showed them the way to tattoo by puncturing the muzzle of a dog, 
“ whence dogs went with black muzzles as men see them now. For many generations 
‘“* the patterns cut and pricked on the human face and body were faithful imitations of 
“ what were believed to be Maui’s designs. They were composed of straight lines, 
* angles, and cross cuts. Later, the hero Mataora taught a more graceful style, which 
“ dealt in curves, spirals, volutes, and scroll work. Apart from the legend (a full 
“ aceount of which the author gives on p. 62) it is a matter of reasonable certitude that 
* the Maories brought tattooing with them from Polynesia.” Their marking imple- 
ments and observance in connection with the operation were virtually the same as those 
of their tropical brothers. The inspiration “ of the pattern, whether on wood or skin, 
* may be found in the spirals of sea shells, the tracery on the skin of lizards and the 
“ bark of trees, and even, it may be, in the curious fluting and natural scroll work on the 
** tall cliffs of calcareous clay called papa.” 

Of their Pas or entrenched villages, and of their mode of warfare, the author gives 
a full and graphie description ; he particularly mentions the throwing of darts and stones 
by means of the whip stick figured in Vol. XXIX. of the Journal of this Institute. 
“ With the help of these, wooden spears could be thrown more than one hundred 
“ yards, and red-hot stones could be hurled over the pallisades among the rush-thatched 
** huts of an assaulted village.” 

Upon the subject of the decadence of the native race, it is pleasing to find the 
subject treated from a common-sense standpoint, without sounding the missionary note 
of the * white man’s vices.” The author traces this decadence to their partial civiliza- 
tion. ‘It has ruined the efficacy of their tribal system without replacing it with any - 
“ equal moral force and industrious stimulus. It has deprived them of the main 
“ excitement of their lives—tribal wars—and given them no spur to exertion by way 
“ of substitute. Every man was a soldier, and under the perpetual stress of possible 
“ war had to be a trained, self-denying athlete. The pas were, for defensive reasons, 
built on the highest, and therefore the healthiest, positions.” ‘The tribes,” he says, 
* still hold land in common, and much of it. They might be very wealthy landlords if 
“ they cared to lease their estates on the best terms they could bargain for ; they could 
“ be rich farmers if they cared to master the science of farming ; they might be healthy 
“ men and women if they would accept the teachings of sanitary science.” The one 
ray of hope is that lately the Government “has reorganised the native schools, where 
* the children are being taught sanitary lessons ; and, better still, the Maori youths are 
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“ awakening to the sad plight of their people.” Under the heading of “* The Maori and 
the Unseen,” we have the native’s idea of the Universe, his mythology, his legends and 
myths, including that of the great flood and the origin of the human race ; and we are 
told how these myths were handed down from father to son in priestly families by means 
of sacred colleges. The system of fapu and muru are fully described, followed by the 
ceremonies in connection with death and burial. 

The early intercourse between native and white man is one long chapter of horrors. 
By the introduction of the rifle alone “between the years 1818 and 1838 at least a 
fourth of the race perished.” The way to better days, however, was being paved, first 
by “the whalers, who settled at various points along the coast, chiefly from Cook’s 
“ Straits southward to Foveaux Straits, and who were engaged in what is known as 
“ shore-whaling ” ; and secondly, by the missionaries, who “ were slowly winning their 
“‘ way through respect to influence in the Northern quarter.” It remained, however, for 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield to lay the foundation stone of the Colony by forcing the 
Colonial Office to annex New Zealand. “In June 1839 Captain Hobson of the Royal 
“ Navy was directed to go to the Bay of Islands, armed with a dormant commission 
“ authorising him to annex all or part of New Zealand, and to govern it in the name of 
“ Her Majesty, and on January 1840 he stepped on shore at Kororareka. It is from 
“ this point, or rather from the siguing of the treaty of Waitangi in May of the same 
“ year, that the history of New Zealand as a portion of the British Empire begins.” 
The next fourteen chapters give a complete history of the Colony from this period to 
the present day. 

The work is well illustrated, and the tail pieces are from specimens of native 
carving. It is a pity, however, that in the illustration facing page 40 so evident a 
mistake should have been overlooked as calling the stern post of a canoe a “ prow,” 
more especially as the author further on in the work figures a stern post from the British 
Museum collection, but without acknowledgment. On page 43 another clerical error 
appears, where the author speaks of mother-of-pearl shell as being used for decorative 
purposes, instead of Aaliotis shell. These, however, are but unimportant blemishes in a 
work of very high merit, which can be read with interest alike by the general reader 


and the anthropologist. J. E.-P 
Siam. Young. 


The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe: Being Sketches of the Domestic and 
Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the Siamese. By Ernest Young, with illus- 99 
trations by E. A. Norbury, R.C.A. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co., 
1900 (new ed.) 8vo, pp. xiv + 399. Price 6s. 

The title of Mr. Young’s book is perhaps somewhat misleading. The work does 
not in reality give any general account of Siam, or of the races inhabiting it. The 
“ City of the Yellow Robe,” would have been more applicable, as it is a description, 
pleasantly and accurately written, of the city of Bangkok and the general everyday life 
of the Siamese in it, with instructive chapters on their religious ceremonies and their 
customs and ideas. On these subjects the work is decidedly valuable ; Mr. Young had 
considerable opportunities for observing and recording the ways and thoughts of the 
people when residing as an officer of the Education Department in Bangkok. The 
author is not without humour and that kindly appreciation of the light side of life which 
is necessary to all who would understand life in Indo-China. In a series of chapters 
the main events in the life of a son of the people are recorded, from his birth to his top- 
knot cutting, his schooling, his temptations and indulgences, his merit making at the 
monastery, his marriage, his easy-going manhood largely dependent, on an energetic wife 
who very literally is his better half, until the day when the priests are summoned to 
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perform the. last rites, and the last remaining ashes are placed in the family urns. A 
chapter is devoted to Buddhism as practised in Siam, and some very cogent remarks 
occur ina chapter on “ The Temples,” regarding the extent to which the teachings of 
Buddha are corrupted and misunderstood among the majority of so-called Buddhists. 
Cloaked in the Pali language, which, to the majority of Siamese, conveys just as much 
as the Latin liturgy of the Roman church does to the majority of its devotees, the grand 
precepts of Buddha are robbed of that simple directness which constitutes their great 
charm, with the results which are inevitable among a simple and credulous people, 
The essentials of the great founder’s teachings are too often lost in a maze of traditions 
and superstitions, or swamped by the remains of the old nat or spirit worship of 
Indo-China, which is still very much alive in all the races of the great peninsula, 
Under the heading of * Religious Ceremonies” the author gives an account of many 
interesting customs, and recounts some of the miraculous stories which are the delight of 
the Eastern mind. - The last two chapters of the book are hardly as well stored with 
matter as the rest, the chapter on “ The Elephants” being especially meagre considering 
the interest of the subject. Mr. Norbury’s wash drawings, with which the book is 
copiously illustrated, are very charming, and give with great truth the spirit of the 
scenes about Bangkok. The pen-andsink drawings may be accused of being a trifle 
heavy in detail, but are full of life, and add greatly to the interest of the book for the 
ordinary reader, H. W. S. 


West Africa. Kingsley. 
West African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley. Second edition. London : 

Maemillan, 1901. Pp. xxxii, 507. Price 7s. 6d. 100 

Before Miss Kingsley made her fatal voyage to South Africa she arranged for the 
issue of a fresh edition of the volume which had contained the expression of much 
of her later thonght on West African subjects. The important additions now made 
practically represent her latest conclusions. They consist of the Hibbert lecture on 
African Law and Religion delivered in 1897; portions of articles in the Morning 
Post, July 1898, on West African Property; a lecture on Imperialism taking 
up the points of Mr. Wallace’s paper on The Seamy Side of Imperialism of 
June 1899; and her lecture on Imperialism in West Africa given in London, 
February 1900, just before she started. The well-known Oxford lecture was an earnest 
and striking effort to sketch the fundamental lines of uative beliefs and laws, and to 
show how the two, the spiritual and the practical, are necessarily intertwined ; it 
opened the eyes of many and emphasised the “ great human importance of the study 
of the religion, laws, and social status of the African native.” This study was 
continued in the Post’s articles (here misplaced as to date), which deal with several 
tribes but chiefly with the “true negro,” a race for which Miss Kingsley had a great 
admiration. Here should be noted, in connection with recent deplorable attempts in 
West Africa to gain the “golden stool,” the explanation—too short—of “ Ancestral 
“ property connected with the office of Headmanship, the Stool as the true negroes 
“ call it, the Cap as it is called in the wreckage of the kingdom of Kongo.” The 
need for the understanding spirit and the seeing eye in dealing with natives, so strongly 
insisted on by Miss Kingsley, was never better exemplified than in this instance. 
Her last discourse in London, imbued with the same principle, is an impassioned plea 
for governing the West African colonies by an enlightened overlordship which shall 
recognise the native customs and sense of right and wrong, giving them liberty, justice, 
and representation in the forms suited to them; above all impressing the sacredness 
of keeping word and oath, well understood by the “ untutored mind.” Illustrations 


of the tribal systems and of secret societies, as well as of the difficulties in getting 
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true information should render the last pages of this discourse of muclr interest to 
anthropologists as to others. 

To make room for the new matter, the appendices by the Comte de Cardi and 
Mr. Harford are left out in the present edition. Mr. George Macmillan writes an 
introductory notice of the lamented authoress, characterised by taste and feeling, in 
which he prints a remarkable letter written by her on the way to Cape Town to 
a native gentleman in Liberia, begging him, on his side, to make known “that there 
“ ig an African law and an African culture; that the African has institutions and 
“a state form of his own.” In her mind the African has also his duties towards the 
Empire. A gvod portrait adorns the volume. oe ve 


Africa: Ashanti. . Freeman. 

Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman. By R. Austin Freeman. West- 
minster :- Arch. Constable & Co., 1898. Pp. 551, about 100 illustrations, and 101 
2 maps. Price 21s. 

This book should be widely read at the present time, when recent events in Ashanti 
are fresh in the memory. It nas, however, a more permanent value, as the author, 
Dr. Freeman, has given, with considerable success, an account of the country, the life, 
the dress and personal ornaments of the people, and has followed this by a resumé of 
the historicai facts connected with Ashanti, and the results of British policy there. 
There is a good chapter on the subject of malaria, and finally one on the commercial 
possibilities of the country. 

The interest of the book to anthropologists is, that the opportunity to study the 
interesting and remarkable people has almost completely passed, owing t» the abolition 
of native rule. ‘ Henceforward their religious rites will be performed in seeret, and 
“ their laws administered secretly or replaced by those of the white man, while the 
‘‘ distinctive arts of the country hitherto mainly fostered by the magnificence of the 
“ court, and the love of gorgeous display on the part of the royal personages and chiefs, ° 
“ finding no occasion for their exercise, must inevitably die out.” 

We do not possess much literature on the subject of Ashanti, Bowdich (1819) and 
Colonel A. B. Ellis being practically the only two writers who have done justice to the 
subject. 

The work is profusely and well illustrated by drawings made by the author, and 
from photographs, which are excellently reproduced. 

This book needs careful reading, because a great deal of interesting anthropological 
detail is scattered throughout its pages, incorporated in the account of the journeys and 
the various palavers in which the author was engaged ; hence, unless care is taken 
much that is of value is apt to be missed. 

In describing Kumassi, Dr. Freeman says, that amongst the numerous objects of 
interest there were none that made a greater impression upon him or seemed more 
significant than the sculptures with which most of the better class houses were adorned. 
The hut which he oceupied presented varieties of every example of architectural 
ornament met with in the town. These senlptures may be divided into three classes, 
first, simple incised pattern on flat surfaces; second, designs in low relief; third, 
perforated designs on fretwork, The incised ornaments were not numerous, generally 
simple in character and executed in red clay ; the raised designs were more elaborate, 
some indeed extremely intricate, and were used in two ways. Executed in red clay and 
in comparatively simple forms, they were used to enrich the fronts of the bases of houses, 
the lower members of walls, or the dies of pilasters. In more complex forms they were 
employed in panels in the middle members of walls, in friezes, in interior dados, and in 
tympana or gable ends. The third variety, the perforated or fretted ornaments, were 
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almost exclusively used in one form of house construction. In the better class of houses, 
the front, instead of being entirely open, was closed at each end, by this latticework, of 
very elegant design, the central part only being open. In some cases the central 
opening ‘vas quite narrow, forming merely a doorway of ordinary width, while in others 
a comparatively small space at each end was thus closed in, the greater part of the 
house remaining open in front. ‘The most common motives in these designs were, 
1, the spiral or volute ; 2, a kidney-like form derived from the volute ;.3, the cirele 
(rather rare); 4, the zigzag; 5, a form somewhat like the stone arrow-head, so 
commonly used as an ornament by the Hausas, Soudanese, and Arabs ; and various 
rectangular and other forms, which the author was not able to classify. These various 
ornaments are well illustrated in the text. 

Though not dealing with the subject of fetish with the same detail as the late 
Miss Kingsley, Dr. Freeman has some interesting information on this subject, as 
also upon the music, the salutations and the dances of the people; and the dress, 
too, and manners and customs, and method of life are all sufficiently elucidated. 

A few of the people’s folk-stories are given, as, for instance, “ The Crow and the 
Vulture” (p. 284). 

On p. 331 there is a very interesting illustration of a “ Saffi” or charm, written for 
the author by the Almani of Bontuku, to ensure safe return to the coast and subsequent 
good fortune. It is very like the charms used in the Egyptian Soudan and on the East 
Coast, as well as, we believe, in Arabia. 

Dr. Freeman says there seems to be a general agreement among all nations, civiiised 
and barbarous, that the human body, as turned out by nature, is a crude, unfinished 
production, distinctly lacking in ornamental qualities, and requiring certain artificial 
touches to bring it up to the required standard of beauty. For this reason, in Africa 
tattooing is in vogue, and the people make use of three kinds of markings. First, true 
tattoo marks ; second, plain incisions into the skin; third, raised cieatrices. The first 
of these is very rare, however. 

It is interesting to notice that amongst the Ang-laws it is customary to distinguish 
certain members of the family by characteristic face marks—the elder of twins, for 
instance, being distinguished by an oblique line passing downwards from the ala of the 
nose. And amongst the Gruinsi the slaves have as a mark a series of three broad lines 
radiating from the outer angle of each eye in addition to the ordinary three lines on the 
face, which are almost universal in Central Africa. 

There are some very interesting remarks with regard to names. For instance, any 
remarkable circumstance connected with a child’s birth will be commemorated by an 
added name ; twins receive additional names setting forth the peculiarity of their birth 
and differentiating them into male and female, elder and younger ; a posthumous child 
is distinguished by the added name, Doku. As the child grows up, some personal 
peculiarity may give rise to an added name, or a name may be given to indicate the 
social status, as “ Koffi Donkor,” meaning Ko‘fi the foreign slave (in this case the 
“ Koffi” would commemornte the day of purchase, not the day of birth). Then names 
oceur very commonly which can be regarded only as nicknames, although they become 
after a time the recognised names of the persons to whom they are given. Among 
Hausas and other foreigners in the Gold Coast territories the names generally indicate 
the place of birth ; as, for example, Yusufu Dandaura (Yusuf or Joseph of Daura- 
Da-n-Daura, meaning a son or native of Daura), &e. 

These remarks must suffice to show the interesting nature of this volume. 

We are glad to notice that the human sacrifices are thought to be greatly exaggerated, 
the author remarking that every skull seen was put down to “a sacrifice,” as also all 
legal executions. R. W. F. 
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Anthropology. Schurtz. 
Urgeschichte der Kultur, By Dr. H. Schartz. Pp. xiv, 658, with 23 pl. 

and 434 blocks in the text. Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1900. 102 

Price 18s. 

Dr. Schurtz has written a work which is worthy of his reputation. His history of 
civilisation supplies a distinct want ; it deals with the origin of trade and industry, with 
primitive art, sociology, religion, and science, and with the causes of national progress 
and decline. It is clear that no man can cover this ground single-handed. Dr. Schurtz 
has been amazingly industrious ; his work is in no sense a compilation ; but he would 
be the first to admit that he has had to rely on the results attained by others in many 
parts of the field covered by the book. Unfortunately he has given us no references 
and no list of authorities ; we are therefore often in the dark as to the authorship of a 
theory or a statement and the foundation on which it stands. Where, as in the dis- 
cussion on the origin of marriage, Dr. Schurtz mentions his authority—E. Westermarck 
—the importance of whose criticism of Morgan’s theories he -has over-rated, the reader 
can form an opinion for himself without much difficulty. Where the theory, as often 
happens, takes-the form of an apodeictic assertion, the general reader, to whom the book 
will also appeal, cannot pursue the subject if he will, and cannot tell how far there is 
authority for the views expressed. Both a good classified bibliography and a fair 
number of references should be added in a future edition. 

These errors of judgment are, so to speak, external. It is of more importance that 
there is a certain lack of clearness in the treatment, or perhaps, we should say, an absence 
of definitions. We read, for example, on p. 556, that fetichism is, properly speaking, 
the worship of a chance object. Fetichism is a term actually used in more than one 
seuse; it may, indeed, be doubted whether the primitive savage ever does worship a 
chance object without regarding it as the abode of a spirit, but it is often understood to 
mean this ; further, fetichism, as Schurtz says, is by no means the same everywhere. It 
is therefore quite clear that, for the general reader at any rate, the term should be clearly 
explained, even if, which is very desirable, its use is not, in the interests of mutual 
intelligibility, restricted to one class of religious phenomena. These are, however, 
smal! points. On the whole Dr. Schurtz’s book may be commended unreservedly ; not 
only will it interest the general reader and give him an insight into problems that have 
so far not presented themselves to his mind, it will be a welcome addition to the library 
of the anthropologist. Some portions of the book, which deal with fields in which 
Dr. Schurtz has specialized, are naturally more authoritative than others. But even in 
dealing with those subjects which he has not specially made his own, Dr. Schurtz has 
been able to avoid the pitfalls which beset the way. 

England is far behind other countries in works of this sort ; perhaps that is why 
anthropology is not yet regarded by the Government as a branch of investigation that 
should receive support from the national exchequer. A work of this kind in English 


might do much to raise anthropology to its proper place in this country. wm. Wet. 
Pacific. Brigham. 


An Index to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. By W. T. Brigham, A.M. 
Honolulu, 1900. 4to., 170 pp. and 24 maps. 103 

This new publication of the Director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum at 
Honolulu is described as a handbook to the chart upon the walls of the museum, but its 
utility will assuredly not be confined within such narrow bounds. It is intended to 
assist those who are engaged in the study of Pacific ethnology to locate with precision 
the multitudinous groups of islands and atolls which the ordinary atlas cannot attempt 
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to register. When it is mentioned that the index contains considerably more than 
3,000 names, it will be seen that the author’s task has been by no means a light one, 
Findlay’s valuable Directories of the North and South Pacific cover the same ground and 
more, but they are expensive and primarily written for the use of navigators. It thus often 
happens that they give much information which those who consult them for purely ethno- 
graphical purposes do not require, and their charts are unnecessarily elaborate for purposes 
of speedy reference. The simplicity of Professor Brigham’s maps is one of the many 
advantages of the Index, for the eye is not wearied by a mass of finely printed names 
obscuring the one or two which form the object of one’s search. All the maps have 
been compiled from the best available material, Admiralty charts, &e., but finality has 
naturally not been attempted, for until exact surveys of the whole region have been 
completed the positions of many islands cannot be given with certainty. The author 
makes a wise protest against the notion that publication of useful matter should be 
constantly deferred in the hope of achieving perfect knowledge ; were such a system 
adopted, progress would, as he truly says, be indefinitely delayed. The orthography of 
native names is a perpetual source of difficulty, and it is here perhaps that students of 
language might be most inclined to join issue with Professor Brigham. But here again 
we may suppose that perfection is not attainable, and the modesty with which possible 
shortcomings in orthography are discounted in the preface must do much to disarm 
criticism. It will probably be unanimously conceded that the author has taken the only 
satisfactory course with regard to nomenclature, in reverting to native names wherever 
such can be proved to exist, and in their default adopting the name given by the first 
discoverer. If we are not mistaken this is the principle for which Dr. Von Luschan, of 
Berlin, has always so strenuously contended ; and with its general adoption, names like 
“Sandwich Islands” and “ New Mecklenburg ” must disappear from the map in favour 
of Hawaii and New Ireland. 

The information in the index is confined to essential facts, and its character will be 
best understood from an example taken at random :— ° 

HvAHEINE, easternmost of the Leeward group of the Society Islands, discovered 

by Cook, July 1769; 20 miles in circumference, divided at high water into 
Huaheine aui and Huaheine iti. Population, 1,100. 16° 42’ 30" S., 
159° O1 15” W. 20. 

Here the reader may look under the heading Society Islands for the general 
history of the group, and at Map 20 for the actual position of the Island. As an 
example of the thoroughness with which the author copes with difficulties of pro- 
nunciation, another example, also taken at random, may be quoted. For the general 
reader the island spelt Cicia but pronounced Thithia is likely to prove a source of 
confusion ; the cross-reference is duly given, so that the difficulty, probably created in 
the first instance by missionaries, is at once obviated. 

The Introduction, of some 30 pages, provides a short history of Pacific discovery 
from the early 16th century onwards, with some important remarks on oceanography, 
on flora and fauna, ethnology, the whaling industry, missions in their relation to the 
native races, cannibalism, religion, language, and on the partition of the Pacific by the 
Powers, the whole intended to give the general reader a concise notion of the physical 
constitution and the occupants of the vast region with which the index deals. At the 
end of most sections is a short bibliography, making it easy for those who wish to do so 
to pursue their studies further. It should be added that throughout the bounds of the 
Pacific are taken to be on the north 30° N., on the east 105° W., on the south 55° S., 
on the west 130° E.; the reasons for this definition will be found in the preface. To 
those, and they are many, who read much in books of voyages and travels Professor 
Brigham’s work will be a veritable godsend. Even the laziest reader can now, without 


consulting heavy atlases and cumbrous books of reference, find out his bearings and 
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realise exactly where he is. Deficiencies there may be in these useful pages, but 
it must be remembered that the book is professedly only a primer: as the author 
remarks, the primer must come before the reader, and if it clears the path by giving 
ground for just criticism it will not have been offered in vain. By its various pub- 
lications, of which the present is a worthy example, the Bishop Museum is establishing 
a claim on the gratitude of all students of the ethnology of the Pacific Islands. 


O. M. D. 


Folklore: Scotland. Campbell. 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; collected entirely 1 0 4 


from Oral Sources. By John Gregorson Campbell, Minister ‘of Tiree. 
Glasgow : MacLehose & Sons, 1900. 8vo, pp. 318. Presented by the Publishers. 

In this work is published the first instalment of the materials collected by the 
late Minister of Tiree, after whose death the book was entrusted to an editor, who 
remains anonymous. This is not in itself an objection, but it would have been well 
to inform the reader whether the work is published as Mr. Campbell left it, and, if not, 
how far the responsibility of the editor extends. If, in the absence of any definite 
statement, we may assume the former, we can only regret that Mr. Campbell did not, 
in the case of the tales, give more precise details as to sources ; it would have been 
advisable also to localise them and the superstitions more accurately than has been done 
by the author, who remarks : “ The beliefs of one district do not differ essentially from 
those of another.” Even were this true, the local variations of custom are always 
important. 

The greater part of this volume is devoted to fairies and similar beings, but the 
term fairy is understood in a wider sense; the sitheheam are of all sizes, from dwarf 
to giant; so far from being beautiful they frequently have some personal defect ; the 
whirlwind, commouly regarded as the witch’s chariot, is here “the people’s puff of 
wiud”; and like witches in other countries they are kept at bay by strong odours. 
Somewhat curiously handmills are protected from them by being turned deiseal, sunwise ; 
elsewhere the left turn is commoner in countercharms. 

Among animal superstitions we read of the king otter, who is not, however, all 
white, as is usually the case; the one white spot is the only vulnerable one. In 
Sutherland the otter king is stated to be white (Folklore: I. vi, 249) and this 
agrees with the belief found far outside the limits of Europe that the king of a 
species is white. The white animal is the favoured victim over a wide area, Serpents 
and clock-beetles are mercilessly killed; the dungbeetle, as in Scandinavia and 
Germany, is spared; in Scotland there is nothing recorded to connect it with the 
cult of Thor. 

Of the many other interesting facts the following are specimens :—In a boat, objects 
are not to be called by the same names as on shore; in Skye fires lighted on headlands at 
the beginning of winter are believed to attract the herrings, just as the fires of November 
5th at Hastings ; meeting “plain soled” people is unlucky ; we find swan-maidens and 
seal-people ; the raven’s nest contains a magié® stone ; and menstrual blood is a pro- 
phylactic against the evil eye. The more collections of this sort we get the better will 
be the verdict of all who read this interesting book ; and those who look at the question 
more from the scientific point of view will eche the wish. BM, We Es 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Proceedings. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
Sommaire des Procés-verbaux de la Séance du 20 juin 1901. 1 
La Société accepte le principe d’uné conférence internationale pour établir 05 


une bibliographie anthropologique a la condition que cette bibliographie soit indépendante 
de toute autre publication. 

M. Thiot présente des objets provenant dune station préhistorique de l’époque 
tardenoisienne & Warluis (Oise). Discussion: MM. Atgier, Taté, Thieullen. 

M. le Dr. F. Regnault fait une communication sur le femur ; empreinte iliaque, 
angle du col. 

M. le Marquis de Cacqueray de Lorme présente des photographies et des pieces de 
la Nouvelle Guinée anglaise. Discussion: MM. Taté, Atgier, Thieullen, Sanson, 
d’Echérae, Zaborowski, Verneau, Lejeune. 

M. Paul-Boncour fait une communication sur des modifications squelettiques des 
os longs du membre superieur dans lhémiplégie infantile. Discuss:on : MM. Manouvrier, 
Regnault. 

M. Fouju : Découverte d'une sépulture néolithique i Presies (Seine et Oise) avee 
gisement de silex aux alentours. 

Sommaire des Procés-verbaux de la Séance du 4 juillet 1901. 

Présentations.—M. A. de Mortillet : Objets tertiaires du Cantal. 

M. Laville : Vase canaque et silex taillés des environs de Beauvais. 

M. P. de Mortillet: Dent d’éléphant et coup de poing chelléen du Vésinet. 
Discussion : M. A. de Mortillet. 

M. Zaborowski: Portraits de femmes de la Vendée des Deux-Sévres et de la Vienne. 
Discussion : MM. A. de Mortillet et Scbillot. 

Communications—Mme. Alexandra Myrial : Les Mantras aux Indes. Discussion : 
MM. Garnault, Atgier, Zaborowski, Regnault. Mme. Myrial. 

M. Yves Guyot: Sur les Vaalpens, race aborigene de Afrique du Sud. Discussion : 
MM. Verneau, Zaborowski. 

M. Rh. H. Mathews: Organisation des tribus aborigenes de l’ Australie. 

M. Pommerol: La féte des brandons et le dieu Grannus. 


Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
Summer Excursion, June 22,1991. At the invitation of Mr. and Mrs, Edge- 10 
Partington the Institute visited Park Hall, Great Bardfield, to study Mr. Edge- 6 
Partington’s ethnographical collections. After lunch the president proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Edge-Partington for their hospitality, which was carried 
by acclamation. The party then proceeded to inspect the collections under the guidance 

of Mr. Edge-Partington, who called attention to the various points of interest. 

Extraordinary Meeting, June 25, 1901. Prof. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., president in 
the chair. ‘ 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ The Colour 
Sense of the Natives of Upper Egypt.” The paper was discussed by Prof. Sully, Miss 
Pengelly, and Messrs. MacDougall, Edridge Green, C. 8. Myers, and W. H. Winch. 

A paper by Mr. Basil Thompson on “ The Natives of Savage Island” was taken 
as read. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Rivers for his paper. 


Correction —Man, 1901—9Q0, line 11 from bottom, read “ collected by Miss Owen 
and presented by her . . .” Line 6, for “ Yuao” read * Inao.” 


Printed by EYRE AND Sportiswoone, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Egypt. | With Plate I-J. Petrie. 
An Egyptian Ebony Statuette of a Negress. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 107 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology at University College. 

The ability of the Egyptians in expressing the characteristics of a race is well 
known, and it has never been better shown than in this statuette. The figure is carved 
in ebony and highly polished ; it is of the size here shown. The original motive is 
that the girl has before her a monkey walking upright with a tray on its head ; the 
marks of the edge of the tray are seen on the breasts and sternum; the hands of the 
girl were occupied in steadying the tray. The figure of the monkey is, however, by an 
inferior hand, and it is, therefore, omitted here in order to show the girl’s figure better. 

The race is that of the negroes of the upper Nile, who were brought into Egypt in 
large numbers as slaves, especially in the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, to which this 
figure certainly belongs. ‘The same small tufts of hair are shown on negro children in the 
well-known group figured in Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs, fig. 88. 

The prognathism of the profile is not at all exaggerated, and the good modelling of 
the jaw and lips is noticeable. The expression is admirably given ; the intent careful 
air, looking down at the tray which is being carried ; the complete childish innocence, 
and absence of self consciousness. The perfect treatment of the under side of the jaw, 
its junction with the neck, and the pose of the head, are points which show a fine artist. 
The ears are pierced in the lower lobes. 

The shoulders and the hips are excellently modelled ; the rounding of the muscles 
of the back, firm and full, can scarcely be appreciated in the side view. In the lower 
limbs the rendering of the action is very lifelike ; the left leg is firm and supporting, 
the right is being slowly raised at the heel for the gentle forward movement of guiding 
the monkey in front. The balance of the whole figure leaves nothing to be desired. 

In comparison with the other statuettes made by Egyptians, now at Bologna, 
Florence, and elsewhere, this is by far the best; to the present, this stands as the 
finest piece of Egyptian sculpture on a small scale. It was found at Thebes about 
1896, was sold by Ali Arabi at Cairo, and is now preserved at’ University College, 
London. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Bibliography. Thomas. 
Suggestions for an International Bibliography of Anthropology. By N. W. 
Thomas, M.A. 108 

It has often been pointed out that the second discovery of a fact is sometimes less 
easy than the first. In the absence of an adequate bibliography, the specialist has to 
ransack an enormous mass of literature in order to discover what facts bearing on his 
subject have already been recorded. It lies in the nature of things that the anthro- 
pologist suffers more from this cause than other scientific workers ; information with 
regard to beliefs and customs is easily gathered, and the last. thing which enters 
the non-anthropological mind is the idea that such information is of value to the 
anthropologist and should be put at his disposal. It is too often dumped down in the 
most inaccessible places, and chance alone brings it to light again. __ 

Many partial bibliographi ‘s exist ; most anthropological societies make, the attempt 
to keep their members more or less informed of new discoveries. But by a very natural 
limitation the smaller articles either escape notice or are not considered worth noticing, 
with the result that they seldom or never reach the anthropological world ut large ; they 
have at most a circulation in their country of origin. As I recently pointed out in 
Globus (LX XX, p. 37), even the bibliography of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie, which is 
in many respects a model, is extraordinarily incomplete when one looks into the details. 
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In a recent volume English folklore was represented by six items! If this is the ease 
with the Archiv, which takes years in preparation, it is @ fortiori true of other 
bibliographies. The mass of authropelogical matter in periodical and other literature 
is so large that the horizon of the bibliographer does not extend much beyond the limits 
of his own country, even if—which is not always the case—it includes all home 
publications. 

It might be possible for a single society to produce a fairly complete bibliography, 
The work must, however, inevitably have its commercial side. I venture to think that 
no society and no publishing firm would care to embark single-handed on an undertaking 
which would involve the assistance of paid contributors in most, if not all, civilized 
countries. If they did, business considerations would necessarily in the long run have 
an influence on the completeness of such a bibliography. 

The question is essentially one for the anthropological world at large. A far more 
practical, and at the same time more logical, procedure would be for the anthropological 
societies to combine to produce an annual bibliography. In each country a society or 
combination of societies would make itself responsible for the publications, periodical 
and otherwise, of that country. The local sub-editors would prepare slips for each book 
or article ; these would contain all the usual bibliographical details, and, in addition, a 
resumé or list of the contents, which would be as short as possible consistently with 
clearness. These slips would be sent to the editor of the bibliography from time to 
time, whose business it would be to secure uniformity, and to arrange the slips ona 
system to be described later. It would, of course, be possible for a society to make the 
editor-in-chief responsible for the slips, either in whole or in part. No doubt the 
authors themselves would in course of time undertake the preparation of slips for their 
works, and in this way relieve the contributors to the bibliography. Then, too, the 
short notices which appear in the American Anthropologist and other journals might 
readily be adapted for the bibliography, especially if the compilers bear in mind the use 
to which they will be put. 

There will probably be little difference of opinion as to the ground which the 
proposed bibliography should cover. The International Catalogue of Scientific Literature 
provides for Somatology, Physiology, Psychology, Geology, &., and, though it may be 
necessary to include a few headings in these subjects which have no place in the 
International Catalogue, it will clearly be unnecessary to cover the ground again; the 
mere fact that one volume would probably not suffice for the whole bibliography, if these 
branches of anthropology were included, is a sufficient reason against entering into 
competition at present with the International Catalogue. It is unnecessary to speculate 
as to what steps may be advisable at a later period when the question of the revision of 
the schedule of the International Catalogue becomes a burning one. 

The subjects to be dealt with would therefore be as follows :— 

1. GENERAL: Methodology, Bibliography, Biography, &c. 

2. SomaToLoGy (supplementary to the International Catalogue, if necessary), 

3. ErHNoLoGy, including Sociology, Technology, Linguistics, Primitive 
Religion, and Folklore 

4, ETHNoGRAPHY, including Origin and Relationship of Races and People, 
Migrations, Anthropo-Geography, &c. 

5. PREHISTORIC ARCH ZOLOGY. 

This scheme, propounded by Dr. Brinton, will probably be found in practice to have 
the balance of convenience on its side. Questions will, of course, arise as to sub- 
divisions ; the section of Religion and Folklore presents great difficulties as soon as one 
endeavours to evolve a satisfactory system of classification. Many items, too, in the 
division of Prehistoric Archeology might also be classified under ‘Technology and other 
headings. Questions of this sort, however, may be left for detailed discussion at an 
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international conference; even should a compromise between contending parties prove 
unattainable, the differences that will arise are unlikely to wreck the bibliography. For, 
provided that the system of classificavion adopted be sufficiently simple, and that changes 
in the system are not made at too frequent intervals, it will be found that the practical 
difference between widely different schemes is not large. It will be noticed that no 
provision is made in the above scheme for descriptions of individual races and peoples. 
Such a description will, of course, include items falling under many sections of the 
schedule, of which the main heads have been given above ; it is, therefore, of a general 
character, and cannot properly be included in the schedule. It will be simpler to meet 
the case by adopting a primary geographical classification, with a supplementary 
alphabetical list of general articles. In theory, perhaps, an ethnical classification is 
better, but a geographical arrangement may without much difficulty be made on the 
somewhat indefinite lines of the International Catalogue, and uniformity in this direction 
should certainly be kept in view. 

Each title should be distinguished by a reference number by which it would be 
designated in the classificatory second part. It would probably be well, as already 
suggested, to add a brief table of contents, at any rate of thosé works where anthropo- 
logical data are only sparsely scattered. To provide against errors of classification it 
would be well if the preparation of these tables of contents were made a part of the work 
of the editor-in-chief ; if they were compiled by the sub-editors there would be almost 
inevitably a certain lack of uniformity. To provide a basis for this table of contents it 
would be the duty of the sub-editors to prepare for the use of the editor-in-chief 
extremely brief notes; these might be written either on the title slip, or better, on 
separate slips which would be tied to the title slip and might afterwards become the 
basis of a slip-catalogue. The editor-in-chief would classify all the slips under the 
proper subheadings of the schedule, and these subheadings would alone appear in the 
bibliography. 

The form of the first part of the bibliograpby would therefore be somewhat as 
follows :— 
[AFRICA.] 
[Bantu. | 

1205. Wiese, C., Beitrage zur Geschichte der Zulus im Norden der Zambesi, 
namentlich der Angoni. 

Ztschr. f. Kthn., XXXII, 181-202. Witcheraft, Initiation Ceremony (girls), Mariage, Gods, Cult 
of Ancestors, Future Life (in avimai form), Divination, &c. 

Reference to reviews and the more important notices would follow. 

In the second part, the main divisions of which, cited above, would be divided and 
subdivided again, these entries would reappear in the following form :— 
[RELIGION.] 

Cult of Ancestors. 
Africa (Zulus), 1205. 

This would mean that the title of a work which included information on the cult of 
ancestors among the Zulus would be found on turning to No. 1205 in the first part. 

The arrangement of the first part being geographical, it will be necessary to have 
an index of authors and an index of tribes ; the latter should be amply cross-referenced 
to obviate the difficulties which might arise from the unsettled nomenclature and make 
it sometimes not too easy to identify the tribe to which a foreign author refers. To 
facilitate reference to the classificatory portion, an index of headings and subheadings 
will be necessary ; this index also should be freely supplied with cross-references. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the value of a bibliography such as the one here 
vutlined. At present, as have pointed out, many items never come within the 
bibliographer’s net ; by international co-operation a far greater degree of completeness 
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would certainly be obtained. At present, even in the bibliography of the Archiv, ciassi- 
fication is as good as non-existent ; if there is any indication of the contents (beyond the 
name of the tribe), the absence of an index renders it impossible to find the required 
references except by reading through the whole bibliography. The proposed scheme 
would obviate any difficulty of this sort. An international scheme would probably have 
another advantageous result; at present the terminology of anthropology is in a very 
unsettled state, at any rate as regards the main divisions of the subject. In Dr, 
Brinton’s classification ethnology ine no necessary connection with questions of race, and 
is concerned entirely with technology and “ Vélkerpsychologie.” Professor Keane’s 
Ethnology, on the other hand, is occupied with racial questions, and concerns itself 
with what Dr. Brinton terms ethnology, only in so far as it throws light on origins. An 
authoritative pronouncement by an international conference would probably go far to 
settle the meaning to be given in future to these and other terms. 

At present the specialist is dependent partly on the efforts of his predecessors, partly 
on his own efforts for a bibliography of his subject. It may easily happen that two authors 
laboriously work over the same enormous mass of literature, for want of a bibliography, 
in order to collect their facts ; the anthropologist is content to leave these matters to 
chance ; no attempt is made by united effort to make readily available for our own and 
for future generations the enormous mass of material that is being collected year by year, 
We flatter ourselves that Anthropology has put off its swaddling clothes, but we act as 
if collection of facts alone were all that is needed for the advancement of the Science 
of Man. In our days, when the savage is disappearing before the schoolmaster, the 
gin bottle, and the missionary, collection is more important than analysis, provided that ° 
nothing be passed over ; the main value of hypotheses lies in directing attention to facts 
which might be overlooked until it is too late. But with the collection of facts must 
go, hand-in-hand, a classification and pigeon-holing of them which will permit them to be 
found when wanted. This last is the function of a bibliography. If the anthropological 
world has the real interests of anthropology at heart it will not permit the cost of such 
an undertaking to deter it. 

The question of ways and means is undoubtedly a serious one if the whole financial 
responsibility falls upon the societies ; this is more especially the case in those countries 
which, like England, are not yet sufficiently enlightened to understand that anthropology 
is worthy of support from a practical, no less than a scientific point of view, and can throw 
unexpected light on the problems that present themselves to the civil servant who is 
brought in contact with native races. 

It may be possible to gome to an arrangement with a publisher ; the details of such 
an arrangement cannot be profitably discussed here. If this is impracticable it will be 
necessary for the societies to subscribe or guarantee a certain amount, receiving in return 
free copies, or copies at a reduced rate. In either case a portion of the edition might be 
put on the market in the ordinary way and the receipts would be available for reducing 
the liability of the societies. 

All societies expend a considerable part of their income on their publications ; if it 
is impossible to meet the expense in any other way it is a matter for serious consideration 
whether a certain portion of this expenditure might not more profitably be devoted to 
the preparation of an annual bibliography. At present the work of collection is most 
important ; classification takes the second place; the building up of theories may be 
left, if necessary, for future generations. 

There is another question which the anthropological world would do well to 
consider. The proposed bibliography will lighten the burden of the individual student 
in the future. For the past we have practically no general bibliographies which go 
back more than thirty years; those which have appeared are incomplete, and in the 
absence of subject classification and indication of contents, they are little more than 
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lists of works which the specialist must consult. A complete bibliography of anthro- 
pology would be an enormous undertaking, but that is no reason why a beginning should 
not be made. This is hardly the place to discuss the question at length; it would 
probably be simplest for each country to undertake its own literature and deal with it 
on the same lines as the annual bibliography. An alternative scheme would be the 
appointment of éditors for different geographical areas who would receive from the 
different countries slips for those books only which contained information with regard 
to their special area. In England the Folklore Society is contemplating the publication 
of a general bibliography of English Folklore. If this is not to be limited to the 
folklore of the British Isles, it is a matter for serious consideration whether an effort 
should not be made to expand it so as to cover linguistics and technology at least. The 
Folklore Society has in its museum objects which have no connection with réligion or 
folklore, as folklore is defined in England; if bows and arrows and beadwork find a 
place in their museum, it is illogical to exclude from the bibliograpliy the heading of 
technology ; what is folkiore in a museum is folklore in a book. N. W. THOMAS. 


Africa : Tunis. Myres. 
A Piece of Early Masonry at Chaouach in Tunis. By John L. Myres, 109 
M.A., F.S.A. 

The native village of Chaouach lies on a bold spur of the moors which overhang 
the north side of the broad valley of the Mejerda river (ane. Bagradas), about 
75 km. from its mouth, and about 60 from the town of Tunis. The nearest railway 
station, Medjez-el-Bab, is 
about 5 km. away from the 
village. Immediately below 
the modern village lie the 
ruins of the small Roman 
town of Sua, the name of 
which probably represents 
the same native word as 
Chaouach ; on the edge of 
the moors immediately to the 
north-east lie the remains 
of innumerable chambered 
tumuli which have been 
described already by M. 
Bertholon (Bull. de la Soe. 
d’ Anthr. de Lyon, V 11. (1888) 
p. 78. Cf. Exploration An- 
thropologique de Khoumirie, 
in Bulletin de Geographie historique et descriptive, 1891, esp. figs..16 and 17) ; and in 
the cliffs which bound the valley, close below them, are a number of small rock-cut 
tombs whieh have also been described before (Bull. de Geogr., 1891, l.c. fig. 18), 
and which resemble closely both the tombe a fenestra of Sicily, and the primitive rock 
tombs of the Bengemma hills in Malta (ef. Man 1901, 71). 

Both the Roman site, and the two sets of prehistoric tombs, have been sufficiently 
described elsewhere ; but it is curious that no previous traveller appears to have noted 
the remarkable piece of masonry which is represented in the photograph, and which, 
when observed in 1897 by Mr. A. J. Evans and myself, proved to be unrecorded among 
the then known monuments of Tunis. The wall stands on the north edge of the village, 
nearly at the summit of the spur above-mentioned, and facing northwards on to the 
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neck which joins it with the moorland. ‘The section which is exposed to view stands 
some two metres above ground, and is surmounted by a modern housewall of smaller 
and ruder stones. The joints along which small clinging plants appear, in the 
photograph, marks the upper margin of the old masonry. 

The style of the masonry is peculiar, and is in complete contrast both with the 
unhewn stones of the prehistoric tumuli, and with the regular isodomous masonry of 
the Roman site below the hill. If one had met with such a wall in Sicily, in South 
Italy, or in Greece, one would have said without hesitation that it was Greek work of 
the sixth century B.C. But how does such work come here, in the heart of Carthaginian 
Africa? A further difficulty arises from the fact that the very few fragments of 
genuine Punic masonry which survive at Carthage itself, namely the sixth century 
tombs excavated by Pére Delattre on the south side of the Byrsa (Les Tombeaux 
Puniques de Carthage, Lyon, 1890: Necropole Punique de la Colline de St. Louis, 
Extrait des Missions Catholiques, Lyon, 1896), do not by any means conform to the 
style of the wall at Chaouach ; they are much more regularly isodomous, and there are 
few great blocks of the kind which are so marked a feature here. ‘The conclusion, 
however, seems inevitable that this piece of wall must be assigned to the earlier half of 
the Carthaginian domination ; and if so, the style of the masonry is only one piece of 
evidence the more in support of the impression which is so strongly conveyed by the 
contents of the Carthaginian tombs already mentioned; namely, that in the sixth 
century B.C. the material civilisation of Carthage was already in great measure 
dominated by the higher art and industry of her Hellenic rivals. J. L. MYRES, 


Pacific: Tonga. Thomson. 
A Stone Celt from Tonga. By Basil Thomson, lately H.M. Special 110 
Commissioner to Tonga. 

At the close of my recent mission to Tonga, which resulted in a British Protec- 
torate over the group, I received two presents : the first was a piece of red, hand-made 
woollen cloth, sent by the King of Tonga as a gift to Her Majesty, the late Queen, 
which had been given to his ancestor by Captain Cook in 1777, and which is now in 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle; the other was the stone celt, which I send for 
the inspection of members of the Institute. This was presented to me by Fatafehi, 
the king’s father and the Tongan plenipotentiary, who said that, as he knew that I prized 
things of the ancient time, he wished to signalize the signing of the treaty by giving 
me something that had been preserved for generations in his family—that of the sacred 
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STONE CELT FROM TONGA. EDGE VIEW: HALF SCALE. 


line of kings (Tu’i Tonga). The celt measures 9} inches long by 3§ inches wide in its 
broadest part; it is made of an olive-green stone full of grey longitudinal veins, and 
beautifully polished. One is struck at once by its departure from the usual shape of 
Tongan celts (which are wedge-shaped, angular, and roughly made), as well as by the 
stone itself, which is of a kind not found in Tonga. It was obvious that it has been 
brought from another island, but all that Fatafehi could tell me about it was that it had 
been handed down for many generations as an heirloom in his family. On my return to 
England I showed it to Sir William Macgregor, who declared that without a shadow of 
doubt it had come from Woodlark Island at the north-east end of New Guinea, where 
he had himself discovered the quarry from which alone this peculiar veined - stone is 
procured. It has, moreover, the shape and finish of the New Guinea eelt. We have, 
therefore, the problem of a New Guinea implement in the possessiun of the Tongans. 
If Fatafehi was mistaken in the time during which the stone had been in Tonga the 
solution would be simple, for the whalers and sandalwooders made Tonga a port of call. 
But there were neither whalers nor traders before 1790, and if the stone had been 
brought to Tonga by Tasman or Cook or d’Entreeasteaux, I think that its origin would 
be remembered. Fatafehi, at all events, was positive that it had been in his family for 
more than a century. As evidence of the migration of the Polynesians from the 
westward it must be taken for what it is worth. 


Totemism : South Africa. Frazer. 
South African Totemism. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Litt.D., D.C.L. 
In the seventh volume of his series of Records of South-Eastern Africa, 111 


published this year, the indefatigable historian Mr. G. McCall Theal has included a 
valuable summary of information on the Bantu tribes of South Africa. As the passage 
in which he describes the totemic system of the tribes not only throws new light on 
that system, but appears to have an important bearing on recent discussions as to 
the origin of totemism, readers of Man may be glad to have it reprinted here. It runs 
as follows :— 

“ The Bantu believed that the spirits of the dead visited their friends and descendants 
in the form of animals. Each tribe regarded some particular animal as the one selected 
by the ghosts of its kindred, and therefore looked upon it as sacred. ‘The lion was thus 
held in veneration by one tribe, the crocodile by another, the python by a third, the 
bluebuck by a fourth, and soon. When a division of a tribe took place, each section 
retained the same ancestral animal, and thus a simple method is afforded of ascertaining 
the wide dispersion of various communities of former times. For instance, at the present 
day a species of snake is held by people as far south as the mouth of the Fish River 
and by others near the Zambesi to be the form in which their dead appear. 

“This belief caused even such destructive animals as the lion and the crocodile to 
be protected from harm in certain parts of the country. It was not believed that every 
lion or every crocodile was a disguised spirit, but then any one might be, and so none 
were molested unless under peculiar circumstances, when it was clearly apparent that 
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the animal was an aggressor and therefore not related to the tribe. Even then if it 
could be driven away it was not killed. A Xosa of the present time will leave his hut 
if an ancestral snake enters it, permitting the reptile to keep possession, and will shudder 
at the thonght of any one hurting it. The animal thus respected by one tribe was, 
however, disregarded and killed without scruple by all others. 

“ The great majority of the people of the interior have now lost the ancient belief, 
but they still hold in veneration the animal that their ancestors regarded as a possible 
embodied spirit. Most of them take their tribal titles from it, thus the Bakwena are the 
crocodiles, the Bataung the lions; the Buphuti the little blue antelopes. Each terms the 
animal whose name it bears its siboko, and not only will not kill it or eat its flesh, but will’ 
not touch its skin or come in contact with it in any way if that can be avoided. When 
one stranger meets another and desires to know something about him, he asks, ‘ To what 
do you dance ?’ and the name of the animal is given in reply. Dos Santos, a Portuguese 
writer who had excellent opportunities of observation, states that on certain occasions, 
which must have been frequent, men imitated the actions of their siboko ; but that 
custom has now almost died out, at least among the southern tribes. 

“The people along the south-eastern coast, though separated into distinct 
communities absolutely independent of each other from a time as far back as their 
tradition reaches, are of common tribal origin. ‘They all regard the same species of 
snake as the form in which their ancestral shades appear.” 

Thus, if Dr. Theal’s account is correct (and I know no reason to doubt it), the 
totemism of the Bantu tribes of South Africa resolves itself into a particular species 
of the worship of the dead ; the totem animals are revered as incarnations of the souls of 
dead ancestors. This entirely agrees with the general theory of totemism suggested by 
the late G. A. Wilken and recently advocated by Prof. E. B. Tylor (Journ. Anthr. Inst., 
XXVIIL., p. 146 et seg.). How far that theory can be reconciled with the different 
explanations of totemism suggested by the Central Australian evidence (Journ. Anthr. 
Inst., XX VIII., pp. 275-286 ; Fortnightly Review, N.S. LXV., pp. 647-665, 835-852), 
and confirmed, for the Papuan race, by the evidence collected by Prof. Haddon in Torres 
Straits (Folk-lore, XII., p. 230 et seq.) remains to be seen. Fresh light may perhaps be 
thrown on the question by the researches which Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. 
Gillen are at present prosecuting in Central Australia. But it is quite possible, as 
Prof. Haddon has well said, “ that what is described as totemism in one place may be 
different in its origin from that which is called totemism elsewhere.” J. G. FRAZER. 


Africa : East. Felkin. 
_ A Collection of objects from the district to the South west of Lake Nyassa, | 
we notes by R. W. Felkin, M.D., and others. 112 

The objects represented in the photograph were _ by the Rev. R. Stewart 
Wright, of the Manse, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland. ‘They are now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Felkin, and were exhibited at a meeting of the Anthropological Institute in 
the latter part of 1900 (Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXX., Miscellanea, No. 120 pp.). 

The information which has been collected about them is very scanty, and they are 
figured now in the hope that some of the readers of Man may be able to throw some 
further light upon their peculiarities. 

Of No. 1 Mr. Stewart says :—‘ The scraper-and-dagger combined is used by the 
“‘ Shire Highlanders. It is made by the Ngoni, living to the west of Lake Nyassa, 
“ who do not think of putting a handkerchief to its legitimate use, when it will answer 
“ the purpose of a suit of clothes. The carrier, when toiling along under a heavy 
“ burden, with the sweat streaming down his face, scrapes it away with his iron scraper, 
** while the reverse end may be weefal as a defence should he be attacked at close 
“ quarters.” 
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Nos. 2 and 3 are a combined dagger and beer ladle; the former lurks in the 
handle of the latter, which is hollowed to form its sheath. Mr. Stewart Wright says :— 
“The combined knife and beer ladle is unique, as I have never seen a duplicate of it. 
“ JT should imagine that the maker had the idea that he would have a knife always at 
“ hand, in ease of a drunken brawl. I got it in the Shire Highlands; it was made by 
“ a Manganga.” 


No. 4 appears to be a small fighting axe. The blade is of iron, and of a curious 
recurved form. The mode of hafting is peculiarly simple; the blade being simply thrust 
through a hole in the haft, and secured by a wrapping of bark-cloth. The handle is 
carved into a conventional representation of the head of a gazelle, or other horned 
animal. There are no details as to the place or mode of manufacture. 

No. 5 is a short iron spear with a flowing tuft of hair at the butt-end. Mr. Stewart 
Wright says of it :—“ The spear is made, fused, by the Ngoni. It is a stabbing spear, 
* and used in finishing off the wounded after a battle.” : 


India. Ethnographic Survey. 
Ethnographic Survey of India in connection with the Census of 1901. 113 
Extract (Nos. 3219-3232) from the Proceedings of the Government of India 
in the Home Department (Public), under date Simla, the 23rd May, 1901 ; together with 
a letter from Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. ; | 
In August 1882, when the statistics of the census of 1881 were still in process of 
compilation, the Census Commissioner suggested that steps should be taken to collect full 
information regarding castes and occupations throughout British India. The proposal 
was commended to local governments and administrations, and the Bengal Government 
undertook an ethnographic survey of the c..stoms of all important tribes and castes in 
Bengal, and an anthropometric inquiry, according to the methods prescribed by the 
French anthropologists Broca and Topinard, into the distinctive physical characteristics of 
selected tribes and castes in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Oudk, and the Punjab. 
The results of these inquiries were recorded in the four volumes of the T’ribes and Castes 
of Bengal. 
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In December 1899, when the preliminary arrangements for the census of 1901 were 
under consideration, the British Association for the Advancement of Science recommended 
to the Secretary of State, in the letter appended,* that certain ethnographic investigations 
should be undertaken in connection with the census operations. Their proposals may be 
summarized as comprising :— 

(i.) ErHNoGRapny, or the systematic description of the history, structure, traditions 

and religious and social usages of the various races, tribes and castes in 
India ; 

(ii.) ANTHROPOMETRY, or measurements directed to determining the physical types 

characteristic of particular groups ; and 

(iii.) PnoroGrarus of typical individuals and, if possible, of archaic industries. 


The scientific importance of the investigations recommended by the British 
Association is admitted in Sir Arthur Godley’s letter, dated the 16th January 1900, to 
the address of the Association, and the Government of India are in entire agreement 
with this view. It has come to be recognised of late years that India is a vast store- 
house of social and physical data which only need to be recorded in order to contribute 
to the solution of the problems which are being approached in Europe with the aid of 
material much of which is inferior in quality to the facts readily accessible in India, and 
rests upon less trustworthy evidence. Mention may be made of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Asiatic Studies, of Professor Haddon’s Study of Man, of M. Kmile Senart’s Les Castes 
dans U Inde, and of Dr. W. Z. Ripley’s recent work on The Races of Europe, as showing 
the extensive use that has been made by ethnologists,of data collected in India. It is 
true that various social movements, aided by the extension of railways, are beginning, 
as Sir Alfred Lyall and others have pointed out, to modify primitive beliefs and usages 
in India, but that is all the more reason for attempting to record them before they are 
entirely destroyed or transformed. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon the obvious advantages to many branches 
of the administration in this country of an accurate and well-arranged record of the 
customs and the domestic and social relations of the various castes and tribes. The 
entire framework of native life in India is made up of groups of this kind, and the status 
and conduct of individuals are largely determined by the rules of the group to which 
they belong. For the purposes of legislation, of judicial procedure, of famine relief, of 
sanitation and dealings with epidemic disease, and of almost every form of executive 
action, an ethnographie survey of India, and a record of the customs of the people is as 
necessary an incident of good administration as a cadastral survey of the land and a 
record of the rights of its tenants. The census provides the necessary statistics ; it 
remains to bring out and interpret the facts which lie behind the statistics. 

Experience has shown that in ethnology, as in archeology, nothing can be done on 
a large scale in India without the active assistance of Government. That assistance, 
however, can only be given under certain conditions, the chief of which seem to the 
Government of India to be the following :— 

(i.) The scheme must not cost much ; 
(ii.) It must produce definite results within a reasonable time ; and 
(iii.) It must not impose much extra work on the district officers—Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners. 


* British Association for the Advancement of Science, Burlington House, London W., 
Devember 1899. 

My Lorp-—At the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at Dover, 
attention was called to the special opportunity offered by the census about to be taken in India for 
collecting valuable ethnographical da‘a concerning the races of the country ; and the Council of the 
Association having taken the matter into consideration, and being impressed by its ‘cicntific 
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The scheme which has been prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council, and which has now received the sanction of the Secretary of State, is the 
following :— 

I. Local governments will select from among their officers some one who will 
undertake to carry on the inquiries proposed, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. He will be called Superintendent of Ethnography and will get an 
allowance of Rs. 200 a month. He will also have the services of a clerk. 

II. The Superintendent will correspond with distriet officers, but their obligations 

will, as a rule, be limited to ascertaining what persons in their districts are 
acquainted with the customs, traditions, &c., of particnlar tribes and castes, 
and to putting those persons into communication with the Superintendent, 
who will thereafter correspond direct with them and will trouble the Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner no further. 

III. Having thus secured his local correspondents, the Superintendent will furnish 
them with a set of questions which will be prescribed for general use, stating 
the points on which he requires information. A specimen set, which has 
been extensively used in Bengal and elsewhere, is appended to this 
resolution. 


importance, have requested me, on their behalf, to bring to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government 
the valuable scientific results which might be obtained by means of the census. 

The results of the census itself constitute, of course, by their very nature, an ethnographical 
document of great value; and my Council feel that, without overburdening the officers of the census or 
incurring any very large expense, that value might be increased to a very remarkable degree, if to the 
enumeration were added the collection of some easily ascertained ethnographical data, They are 
encouraged to make this suggestion by the reflection that the Census Commissioner is an accomplished 
ethnographist, well known by his publication on the 7ribes and Castes of Bengal, the valuable 
results of which would be supplemented by the inquiries now proposed. They feel confident that with 
his aid, and under his direction, most important data may be obtained at a minimum of effort and cost. 
I may add that, should the suggestion which my Council desire to make be carried out, a great step will 
have been taken towards establishing a uniform method of ethnographical observation in India—a 
matter of great scientific importance. 

Stated bricfly, what my Council desire to see carried out is as follows :— 

1. While collecting the ordinary information for the census, to investigate the physical and 
sociological characters of the various races and tribes of India. Such data would furnish the basis for 
a true estimation of the number and distribution of the tribes in question, and thus powerfully 
contribute to a sound classification of the races of India. Special attention to be directed— 

(a) to the jungle races—B.ils, Gonds, and other tribes of the central mountain districts— 

concerning which our information is at present very limited ; 

(4) to the Nagi, Kuki, and other cognate races of the Assam and Burmese frontiers, and of the 

vagrant and criminal tribes—Haburas, Beriyas, Sansias, &c. in North and Central India ; 

(¢) to collect physical measurements, particularly of the Dravidian tribes, and of the Rajputs and 

Jats of Rajputana and the Eastern Panjab. Such data will be of the greatest service in 
throwing light on the important and difficult probtem of the origin of these tribes and their 
relation with the Yu-echi and other Scythian races ; 

(@) to pay special attention to the question of a possible Negrito element in certain ethnic groups 

in India. 

2. To obtain so far as can be done, without too great Jabour and expense, a series of photographs 
of typical individuals of the various races, and if it should be practicable, of views of archaic industries, 
&e. This, which might be accomplished by placing photographers at the service of the Census Officers, 
would be the commencement of an Ethnological Survey of India, similar to, and certainly no less 
important than the Archeological Survey, of which the Government of India may so justly be proud. 

My Council in considering the above proposal have been assisted by a committee of gentlemen 
possessing special knowledge of the subject in question, and I am to add that this committee will be 
pleased to place themselves at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Government to assist in the proposed 
investigation. If it shouid seem desirable to Her Majesty’s Government, the Committee are prepared 
to put themselves into direct communication with the officers of the census, who, however, the Council 
have reason to believe, are fully capable_of carrying out the details of the investigations proposed.— 
T have, &c., M. Foster, The Secretary of State for India, 
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IV. The Government of India has further decided to place a sum of Rs. 2,000 a 
year at the disposal of the local government to be spent on honoraria to 
persons who draw up for the Superintendent approved monographs on 
particular castes, tribes or sects of which they happen to have special 
knowledge. 

V. The information thus obtained will be collated by the Superintendent, and will 
be supplemented by his own inquiries from such representative men as he 
can find and by researches into the considerable mass of information which 
lies buried in official reports, in the journais of learned societies, and in 
various books. Settlement reports, as Sir Henry Maine pointed out long 
ago, are a mine of great value which no one but an Indian official can 
explore. The Superintendent will work up all this material into a 
systematic account of the tribes and castes of the province somewhat in 
the form adopted in The Tribes and Castes of Bengal and followed by 
Mr. Crooke for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

VI. By working on these lines the Government of India believe it will be 
possible to get a fairly complete account of the ethnography of the larger 
provinces drawn up within four or five years. The cost for each Province 


will be :— 
Rs, 
Superintendent’s allowance at Rs. 200 - - 2,400 
Clerk’s pay at Rs. 50 (maximum) - - - 600 
Honoraria, &c. - - - + - 2,000 
Total - 5,000 a year 


and for eight provinces* the cost would be Rs. 40,000 a year. If the work takes five 
years, it will cost Rs. 2,00,000 ; but there are grounds for believing that it will not 
take so long. In Burma, for example, the population is comparatively homogeneous, 
and the number of different races and castes calling for separate inquiry is much smaller 
than in an Indian province. In the North-Western Provinces a considerable body 
of material is already on record in Mr. Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, and although that 
work is understood to stand in need of condensation in some parts and of revision and 
expansion in others, this will hardly take as long as four years. In Bengal, again, the 
inquiries necessary for the production of a second edition of Mr. Risley’s work could 
probably be completed in a year. On the whole, therefore, Rs. 1,50,000 may be taken 
as a fair estimate, excluding the cost of printing the results, which cannot be calculated 
at present. This sum is, in the opinion of the Government of India, not too much to 
pay for an ethnographic survey of British territory in India. His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India has accorded his sanction to expenditure not exceeding this amount. 
It has often been observed that anthropometry yields peculiarly good results in 
India by reason of the caste system which prevails among Hindus, and of the 
divisions, often closely resembling castes, which are recognised by Muhammadans. 
Marriage takes place only within a limited circle ; the disturbing element of crossing 
is to a great extent excluded ; and the differences of physical type, which measurement 
is intended to establish, are more marked and more persistent than anywhere else in 
the world. Stress was laid upon these points by Professor Topinard in reviewing at 
length the results of the measurements taken in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and by the late Sir William Fiower in his presidential address to the 
British Association in 1894. The Government of India propose to collect the physical 


* Madras, Rombay,. Bengal, North-West Provinces and Oudh, Punjab, Burma, Central Provinces, 
and Assam. 
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measurements of selected castes and tribes. In Madras the work can be done by 
Mr. E. Thurston, the Superintendent of the Central Museum, whose ethnographic 


researches in the south of India are well known, and who, it is understood, is likely 


to be selected by the Provincial Government as Superintendent of Ethnography for 
the Madras Presidency. For the rest of India it will probably be convenient to employ 
a Civil Hospital Assistant who worked under Mr. Risley in Bengal and is stated to 
have a competent knowledge of the subject. This part of the scheme will cost in all 
about Rs. 6,000, which will be placed at the disposal of Mr. Risley. 

The proposal of the Association to place photographers at the disposal of the Census 
Officers is one which could not be carried out in practice. It would be very expensive ; 
it would interfere seriously with the proper duties of the Superintendents, and it would 
delay the submission of their reports. Moreover a large collection of photographs 
already exists at the India Office Library. The Government of India are further 
advised that, in comparison with measurements, photographs possess but little scientific 
value and they are not disposed to spend a large sum on making the volumes on 
ethnography more popular and attractive. This, however, will not preclude local 
governments from introducing illustrations into the volumes produced under their 
orders provided that they can make arrangements to meet the cost otherwise than from 
Imperial Revenues. 

The general direction of the scheme will be entrusted to Mr. Risley, who is 
willing to wndetioks it in addition to his own duties, whatever they may be. It will 
be his business to prescribe a standard set of questions for use in all provinces ; to’ 
determine what castes and tribes should be measured and in what way ; to settle, 
in consultation with local governments, the form in which the results should be 
recorded ; and generally to advise on all questions that may arise. His official title 
will be for this purpose Director of Ethnography for India. The Governor-General in 
Council trusts that on this as on former occasions ethnologists and scientific societies in 
Europe and America will assist the Director with their advice, will refer to him points 
which they may wish to be made the subject of inquiry in India, and will, if possible, 
supply him with copies of publications bearing on the researches now about to be 
undertaken. 


G. de Mortillet. Giraux. 
The Proposed Monument to Gabriel de Mortillet. 1 
The President of the Anthropological Institute has received this communi- 1 4 


cation, in regard to the memorial which it is proposed to erect to the memory of one of 
the most distinguished of French prehistoric archeologists. 

“Sur Vinitiative dé la Société d’Excursions Scientifiques, un Comité vient de se 
former pour élever un monument & Gabriel de Mortillet, Villustre palethnologue, créateur 
de la classification industrielle des temps préhistoriques 

“Composé par un artiste de talent et désintéressé, disciple et admirateur du maitre, 
ce monument, dont le modéle a été offert 4 la Société d’Excursions Scientifiques, qui I’a 
accepté avec une profonde reconnaisance, sera en tout point digne de celui qu’il doit 
glorifier. 

‘“‘ C’est done pour rendre un public hommage & la mémoire du savant dont Je nom 
est universellement connu et estimé, tout en dotant Paris d’une véritable ceuvre d’art, 
que le Comité, pris dans le sein de la Société d’Excursions Scientifiques, fait appel & 
votre obligeant concurs. 

“Jl espére que vous voudrez bien participer & l’ceuvre de justice et de reconnais- 
sance qu’il entreprend. Les souscriptions sont recgues, dés & présent, par M. Louis 
Giraux, Trésorier du Comité, 22, rue Saint-Blaise, 4 Paris (xx*).” 
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In a further communication M. Giraux adds: “Nous venons sollieiter tout 
“ particulitrement le concours 4 cette ceuvre de |’ Anthropological Institute of Great 
“ Britain and Ireland, dont Gabriel de Mortillet était membre Whonneur depuis 1852, 
* persuadés qu'il tiendra & participer & l’hommage que nous voulons rendre au savant 
“* que vous avez compté parmi les membres les plus éminents de votre Société.” 

We have no doubt that when the list of subscriptions is closed, it will be found 
that the British admirers of the work of Gabriel de Mortillet have not been behindband 
in their tribute to his memory. . 


REVIEWS. 
Brunswick : Folklore. Andree. 
Braunschweiger Volkskunde. By R. Andree. Brunswick : Vieweg und Sohn 
1901. Second edition, 8vo, pp. xviii, 531. With 12 plates and 174 blocks 115 
in the text. Price 7s. 

Germany is probably the country where good folklorists go when they die. Dr. 
Andree has had the satisfaction of seeing the first edition of his Volkskunde wwe have 
no English word for it) sell out in the comparatively short period of five years. As a 
result of his request for assistance, and, still more, thanks to his own indefatigable 
industry, he has been able to enlarge the volume by one-third. 

Among the additions is a short note of only two pages to the * Vergédendél ” 
question. It is the custom in various parts of Germany to leave the last bunch of ears 
on the harvest field, and to bring them to the village at a later period with more or less 
ceremony. This has been interpreted by Schwartz and others as a survival of the 
cult of Wodan, the words being regarded as equivalent to “ Teil fiir den Herrn Wodan.” 
A good deal of doubt has been thrown on this view by Knoop and others, who regard 
the names as equivalent to L. G. “fiir guten Teil.’ Dr. Andree seems to accept the 
theory of Schwartz. In Brunswick the name is often applied to the barvest supper, but 
in one instance Dr. Andree found that the last swath was not completely cut; a small 
portion was left, and this was “ vergoudendél. If this was really an offering to Wodan— 
and there is certainly a good deal to be said for this view—we can hardly avoid inter- 
preting the German reapers’ cry of “ Wauw” or “ Waul” as an appeal to Wodan. The 
reapers of Cheshire uttered the same cry at the end of the harvest, and they must have 


‘appealed to Wodan also with their cry of ** Wow.” Wecan hardly refuse to put the same 


interpretation on the Greek reapers’ cry of évaeg (Athenwus, 14, 3, p. 618 ap. Casaubon). 
It has sometimes been supposed that the cult of Wodan was unknown or unimportant 
in South Germany. But if the above reasoning is correct, it is clear that we shall have 
to assume that he was known to the ancient Greeks. Dr. Brinton has shown that the 
ery of “ Ya” is common to the religious ceremonies of very widely separated nations. 
Perhaps it would not be rash to explain the facts above-mentioned on similar lines 
without supposing them to refer to any particular deity: the similarity of sound 
would readily lead to this being referred to Wodan, and might even cause Wedan’s 
association with agricultural ceremonies. 

Within the limits of a short review it is impossible to do justice to the varied 
contents of this most interesting book and to deal with the many points of interest. Not 
the least interesting feature of the book are the many parallels to English customs and 
beliefs (many of them noted by Dr. Andree himself) which will suggest themselves to 
the reader. The chapters deal with the geography and history of the Duchy, the 
physical type of the inhabitants, the language (two Low-German dialects), the names | 
of localities, &c., density of population, the villages and houses, the peasants, their 
dress, implements, customs and superstitions, popular games and rimes, and, 
finally, with the traces of the wends. The whole of the subjects are treated with a 
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remarkable conciseness, and many will regret that Dr. Andree has not allowed himself 
more licence in the way of an occasional excursus. In spite of the size of the book it 
may safely be said that there is still much to be collected in the Duchy, and the same 
applies still more to other districts. May they soon find an historian as devoted and 
reliable as Dr. Andree. 

In the paragraph on “ Blind Man’s Buff,” which is of the shortest, an interesting 
fact seems to have been omitted : from the Braunschweigisches Magazin, V. 102, it 
appears that “ Blinneklaus” is a dialectical variant for “ Blinde Kuh,” an interesting 
parallel to the French name of the game. N. W. T. 


Congo: Ethnography. Schmeltz. 

Album of the Ethnography of the Congo Basin. By Dr. E. Schmeltz. 
Kleiumann, Haarlem, 1901. Publication of the Royal Ethnographical Museum, 116 
Leyden. 

Every student of African ethnography and all museum keepers will be grateful 
to Dr. Schmeltz for this excellent work, of which the first balf has already appeared. 
The drawings are good and clear and the polyglot descriptions are in the main well 
done, although it would have been better if the English portions had been submitted 
to some English friend. In some respects the plan has not been carried out in a 
practical manner, At the head of every plate is an inscription recording a fact that 
might well have come at the beginning of the book, viz.: That it is a publication 
of the Royal Museam ; and in many iustances this line of print comes so near the edge 
of the plate that it will be impossible to cut the upper edge of the book if bound. A 
similar mistake, perhaps more troublesome, is that if the description of the objects are 
too voluminous to find a place on the outer edge of the page they are continued on the 
inner edge, leaving only a margiu of barely a quarter of an inch (7 mm.), obviously too 
little to allow the binding except by mounting every plate upon a guard—an expensive 
process. I think it only fair to mention these obvious defects because the book is evidently 
a copy of the Edge-Partington and Heape’s Album of the Pacific Islands, and in that 
useful work all these mistakes have been avoided. C. H. READ. 


New Guinea. Meyer & Parkinson. 
Papua-Album II, By A. B. Meyer and R. Parkinson. Dresden, Stengel & 117 
Co., 1900. Pp. 15, with 53 plates. Price 50s. , 

This album is a sequel to a similar one published in 1897, which is unfortunately 
now out of print, and owing to the loss of the negatives cannot be reproduced. There 
are 53 plates, all of which are of extremely high merit, both from an artistic as well 
as from an ethnological point of view, and to a student they are quite indispensable. The 
authors’ names alone are, indeed, a guarantee of the accuracy and excellence of the work. 
Native life is shown from nearly every side; village life, religions, dwellings, wearing 
upparei and native ornaments, canoes, weapons, and such industries as the manufacture 
of pottery and shell armlets. The plates are full of life and vigour, No. 52 being as 
perfect as it could well be. In addition to that part of the world covered by Part I. 
(New Guinea and the New Britain Archipelago), a few plates are devoted to Matty 
Island ; the inhabitants ot wnico are not Papuan, but Micronesians, as Dr. Meyer 
explains in his introduction. The titles to the plates and the descriptive letterpress is in 
German and English. The translation has been revised by Mr. E. F. L. Gauss of 
Chicago, an almost unnecessary precaution considering Dr. Meyer’s scholarly knowledge 
of the English language. It is, however, a good precedent that could be followed with 
success by other authors who attempt an English translation of their works. 


J. EDGE-PARTINGTON, 
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North America : Folklore. Fletcher. 
Indian Story and Song from North America. By Alice C. Fletcher. Boston. 

Small, Maynard & Co., 1900. Fep. 8vo, pp. xiv, 126. 118 

The attention of students of savage music should be directed to this little book, in 
which Miss Fletcher has collected the specimens of music of the North American tribes 
previously published by her, and added others not hitherto printed. Several of them 
have been taken down by means of the graphophone, some of them transcribed by the 
late Professor Fillmore, and most of them (though sung in unison by the Indians) 
harmonized by him. They are given in their proper setting of story or description, and 
Miss Fletcher has added remarks on the place of music in Indian life, derived from her 
long acquaintance with the native tribes, especially the Omahas, and on the relation of 
story to song, which may be commended to the careful consideration of anthropologists. 


E. 8S. HARTLAND. 


Pacific: Nomenclature. von Luschan. 
Vorschlage zur Geographischen Nomenklatur der Siidsee. By Professor F, 

vor Luschan. 1899. (Extract from the Proceedings of the Seventh International 119 

Geographical Congress in Berlin.) 

The subject of this address has already been noticed by the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, and the resolution passed by the Council, on February 11th, 1899, shows the interest 
aroused by Professor von Luschan’s scheme for checking abuses of geographical nomen- 
elature. The author quotes in full the remarks made by Mr. C. H. Read, then President, 
in anticipation of the Berlin meeting, and the resolution by which they were followed 
(see Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXIX., p. 330 ff.). It is satisfactory to have to record that 
Professor von Luschan’s proposals were finally passed by the Congress in the form of a 
resolution with four clauses, of which the gist is as follows :— 

1. Native names shall be retained wherever possible, and the greatest care shall be 

taken to establish their accuracy. 

2. Wherever native names do not-exist or cannot be established with certainty, the 

names given by first discoverers shall be adopted. 

3. Arbitrary alteration of long-established or historic names is a source of confusion 

both to science and commerce, and should be resisted by all available means. 
O. M. DALTON. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Proceedings. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris. 
Soinmaire des Procés-verbaux de la Séance du 18 juillet 1901. : 
M. Ad. de Mortiilet : Sur une pointe de fléche de Sadne-et-Loire. Dis- 120 


cussion: M. Atgier. 
M. Thieullen présente des travaux sur les fouilles puilbidinesiiaann de l’Ukraine par 


le Comte Alexis Bobrinskoi. 

M. Volkov: Antiquités de la région du Dniepre, par M. Khanenko. Discussion:: 
MM. A. de Mortillet, Taté, Zaborowski, Deniker. 

M. Manouvrier : Les ossements du dolmen de Presles. Discussion : MM. Deniker, 


Fouju. 
_M. Papillault : L’>homme moyen & Paris, variations suivant le sexe et suivant la 


taille. 

M. Lucien Mayet: Nouvelles recherches sur la répartition du goitre et du 
crétinisme. 

M. Ad. de Mortillet : Rapport sur Exposition de M. le baron de Baye. 

MM. les Docteurs Roux et Thomas sont élus membres titulaires. 


Printed by EYRE: AND SPOoTTISwooDE, His Majesty’s Printers, Kast Harding Street, E.C. 
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PAPUAN BOW-AND-ARROW FLEAM IN USE. 
From a Photograph. 


PAPUAN BOW-AND-ARROW FLEAM. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


New Guinea. With Plate K. Haddon. 


A Papuan Bow-and-Arrow Fleam. By A. C. Haddon, ScD., F.R.S., 121 
President of the Anthropological Institute. 

Like most primitive peoples, the Papuans resort to blood-letting and counter- 
irritation to alleviate most of their aches and pains. During the recent Cambridge 
Expedition to British New Guinea we came across several examples of this practice. One 
of the most interesting of these was the one which is here illustrated. A small bow is 
made, usually of three midribs of coconut palm leaflets ; these are tied together at their 
ends, and there is a third lashing near the centre of the bow : the bow string is a delicate 
vegetable fibre some 30-48 ecm. in length. The arrow is also a midrib of a palm 
leaflet (about 27-34 em. in length) ; this is passed between the elements of the composite 
bow, and the butt end is fastenea to the string, while the frec end is armed with a thorn or 
a splinter of glass. The surgical operation consists in repeatedly shooting the arrow at 
the affected part. The arrow is held between the thumb and index finger of the right 
hand and the remaining fingers draw back the string of the bow. This is the “ secondary 
release’ of Morse, which I have previously shown (Journ. Anth. Inst., xix, 1890, p. 330) 
is the Papuan method. The arrow passes between the index and middle finger of the 
left hand as in ordinary Papuan archery. 

This method of drawing blood was mentioned by the late Rev. James Chalmers, in 
his Pioneering in New Guinea (1887, p. 178), in the following words :—-“ Motu- 
“ motu.—Bleed with flint got at Port Moresby on a smali arrow with bow made from 
“ rib of coconut leaf.” We obtained a specimen in the Mekeo district with a thorn 
point and several with glass points at Bulaa in the Hood Peninsula, Rigo district. The 
operation was photographed for me by the late Anthony Wilkin at the latter village. 
In his Annual Report on British New Guinea (July 1896-June 1897 ; C. A. 6-1898, 
p. 6) Sir William Macgregor gives an illustration from a photograph of the use of this 
fleam, but as this publication is not very accessible I do not hesitate to publish another 
figure. ‘There is a specimen of a bow-and-arrow fleam from South New Guinea in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. It was collected by Sir W. Macgregor and presented by 
Dr. John Thomson in 1897. A. C. HADDON. 


Asia Minor: Religion. Crowfoot. 
A Yezidi Rite. By J. W. Crowfoot, M.A. 

Travelling last June (1900) on a “ Messageries Maritimes ” boat between 122 
Marseilles and Constantinople I met an Armenian who told me various things about the 
Yezidi. Many of these seem trivial enough, as, for instance, that they are fond of eating 
white mice, or that they collect the blood of slain animals and let it congeal and then fry 
it as a special delicacy. Others were accurate descriptions of the costume worn by their 
priests, and the tabus on various colours, &c., which are mentioned by all travellers. 
But one rite he described to me is entirely new and if true, as I believe, deserves 
publication. As a boy my informant lived in Armenia near Sert, where the Yezidi are 
very numerous, and once, when about ten years old, he happened to be present at one of 
their festivals in a village named Takhari, between Sert and Redvan. He was playing 
about at the time in the courtyard of a Yezidi’s house, and, as he was a mere child, was 
either unnoticed or considered unworthy of attention, so he was able to see all that went 
on, and its strangeness impressed itself on his memory. This is what occurred: I use 
practically his own words. The head of the village came in with saddlebags hanging 
over his shoulders. From the bag in front, which was over his chest, he took the bronze 
figure of the Melek Taus which was wrapped carefully in linen. It was put on a mat 
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and the wrappings removed. The figure was shaped like a bird with a hole in the 
middle of the back covered by a lid, and a base like the stand of a candlestick. The 
bird was then filled with holy water through the hole, and while this was going on all 
sang songs in Kurdish. (My informant knew Kurdish as well as Arabic and Armenian, 
and was positive on this point.) Next, the priest approached it, kissed the basis first 
and then the other parts until he came to the beak. This was pierced, and the priest 
put his lips to it and sipped a drop of the water, and all those who were present, except, 
of course, the Armenian, “‘received the sacrament” in the same way, for so we must 
describe it. 

Can we accept this account as true ? 

First, as to the character of this Armenian. He is well known to several English 
and American travellers and others, and those to whom I have applied say that they 
regard him as trustworthy on the whole. The story seems to be inherently probable 
and consistent, and he had no motive whatever for inventing it. If he had studied 
comparative mythology and had read accounts of a ceremonial “ eating of the God ” he 
might have made it up, but he was not a student of this subject or of any other, but 
simply a shrewd dragoman and commercial traveller. The recital of the circumstances 
which enabled him to see it inspires me with much more confidence than the claims of 
Layard and other travellers to have endeared themselves so deeply to the Yezidi that the 
latter made them free of all their mysteries. 

Secondly, it is very easy to reconcile this with what we know of the Yezidi from 
other sources. Dr. Mark Lidzbarski has published an important document upon them 
in the shape of a petition dated 1872-73, giving various reasons why the Yezidi should 
not serve in the Turkish Army (Ein Exposé der Yesiden, Zeitschrift der Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft, 1897, p. 592 foll.). The first runs thus ‘ Every member of our 
“ sect, great and small, woman and maid, must three times in the year... . visit the 
“ figure of the Melek Taus.” For this purpose several of these bronze figures, said to 
number five now, are sent round to the various districts where Yezidi abound, and Sert 
is mentioned as one of the regular districts on these circuits (Siouffi, Revue Asiatique, 
sér. vii., tom. 20, p. 268, 1882). Now, according to M. Menaut (Les Yezidiz, Leroua, 
Paris, 1892, p. 95 foll.), the Melek Taus thus circulated is simply a badge with no 
ritual or religious significance attached to it, but serving as sole credentials to the 
messengers employed by the heads of the sect to levy contributions from the faithful. 
But there is no evidence to support this view except the word Sanjak (standard) 
sometimes applied to the figure; it absolutely fails to account for the reverence 
paid to this object, or for the choice of this object in particular. A badge of 
this type should be something which is secret, especially when it has the power of 
opening the purses of its beholders ; the mere sentiment of the “ Flag” may appeal to a 
patriotic Frenchman, but hardly in the same degree to an Oriental heretic. The 
position which the Melek Taus occupies in Dr. Lidzbarski’s petition shows, I think, 
that some real boon, equivalent to the blessing derived from a sacrament, is obtained from 
it, and no doubt duly paid for. And the Armenian’s story is further confirmed by a 
detail reported in Badger’s account (The Nestorians and their Ritual, London, 1852) 
to which I have not referred before because its authority has been called in question : 
“Close by the stand [of the Taus],” writes Mrs. Badger, ‘“‘ was a copper jug, filled with 
‘** water, which we understood was dealt out to be drunk as a charm by the sick and 
“ afflicted” (p. 124). The Yezidi refused to let the Badgers see their worship, and this 
explanation of the water was only given to throw them off the scent ; the ritual described 
above suggests another use. 

The conclusion, then, will be that the Taus is not merely a banner, but is, as the 
older writers said, itself an object of worship. The word, furthermore, no doubt, conceals 
the name of some old god, and we may follow Dr. Lidzbarski in making an equation 
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which occurred independently to the present writer. In the Harranian Calendar, pub- 
lished by Chwolsohn, occurs the name Tauz, which Chwolsohn himself identified with 
Tammuz, and Professor Sayce has more recently connected with Theias or Thoas, who 
is in various places the Lemnian husband of Myrina, the king of Tauric Khersonese, the 
king of Assyria, the father of Adonis and Myrrha or Smyrna (//ibbert - Lectures, 1887, 
p. 235). It is true that the Arabic letters which form the three names Taus, Tauz, 
Tammuz, differ more than the ordinary English transliterations suggest ((ys\b, 59%, 5545), 
but this is not really a formidable objection to their identity. Tammuz becomes Tauz 
by an omission of m, which is not uncommon in Kurdish names (see Lidzbarski) 
and which was well established, if Professor Sayce is right, in the classical period. 
Then Tauz is identified with Taus (peacock) by a piece of vulgar etymology. The 
survival of the name of so important a god as Tammuz is intrinsically likely enough, 
and it is probable that more than the name has survived ; the red anemones which, 
according to the Badgers, played a great part in the April celebrations, deserve more 
notice than they have had, And, again, the peacock element may have some more 
material foundation than the mere verbal assonance; as Sir George Birdwood writes 
(Atheneum, 30th September 1899), “the Melek Taus may indeed be an actual relic of 
Babylonian or Assyrian art.” 

More interesting to anthropologists than these speculations about origins will be, 
perhaps, the recurrence of the same figure among the Tachtadji in Lykia, a phenomenon 
to which writers on the Yezidi do not refer. Among the Tachtadji, however, the 
Melek Taus, so far, at least, as the reports of Von Luschan and Bent carry us, has no 
bronze embodiment ; the natural peacock with them is regarded as the incarnation of 
evil. The Tachtadji speak Turkish only, the Yezidi Kurdish and a little Arabic. 
They live very far apart. ‘To what, then, are we to attribute this common element ? 
Two possibilities seem to be open to us. It might conceivably be an independent 
survival in each case of the Tammuz-Thoas worship which once extended over the 
whole area. Or there may in more recent times have been some connection between 
the two peoples, which has now been lost or else has completely eluded the observation 
of travellers. 

Two religious developments seem to be universal over the whole Islamic area, 
the worship of Saints (Welis, Dedes, Marabouts), and the existence of Orders or 
Fraternities ; both are common to the heretics as well as the true believers, but the 
former try, ineffectually indeed, to shelter themselves under the prestige of an orthodox 
Saint, in the case of the Yezidi, for example, Sheikh Adi (see Siouffi, Journal Asiatique, 
1885, p. 78). I have shown how closely parallel this is with the pre-Christian worship 
of heroes (J. A. Z., 1900), and need not say more about it here. The religious Orders 
belong to another phase. The worship of heroes is something essentially local, and 
belongs to the family ; the Fraternity is something which is in itself open to all, and 
knows no limits of race or place. One of the great Muslim Orders will include Negroes 
Arabs, Berbers, Turks, and Persians ; difference of language is no bar. In the Pagan 
world they correspond to the thiasoi or brotherhoods of Orphic or Pythagorean initiates. 
It is, perhaps, on the lines of one of these Fraternities that subsequent research will 
prove that the common elements of Yezidi and Tachtadji may be explained. 

J. W. CROWFOOT. 


Egypt. ‘Petrie. 
Egyptian Cutting-out Tools. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Edwards’ Professor 

of Egyptology at University College. 123 

The use of special tools for cutting out textile fabrics has not yet been recognised 

in Egypt, nor perhaps elsewhere. When we notice the very elaborately made clothing 


of the Eighteenth Dynasty and later, and when we handle the exquisitely fine linen, 
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it is obvious that there must have been some efficient means of cutting out such 
materials. So far as we know shears or scissors are of Italie origin, and were quite 
unknown in the East until Roman times ; therefore some form of knife must have been 
used as we now use scissors. ‘ 

A peculiar class of knife, marked here 9 to 13, has long been known in museums ; ° 
it is common, and appears to have been a personal tool and not a trade tool, as it is 


EGYPTIAN CUTTING-OUT TOOLS. SCALE, 1: 4. 


found singly in graves along with the tweezers, the mirror, and other personal objects. 
The cutting edges are at A-A (called here the main edge) and B-—B (cailed here the 
butt edge) ; the remainder of the outline is smooth and rounded, suitable for holding in 
the hand. 

As to the use of it we may set aside leather cutting, as the tool for that is often 
shown on the monuments, and was a short axe-like blade set in a rounded block of 
wood ; the thinness of some of these knives, moreover, is quite unsuited for so tough a 
material as leather. The form is, however, admirably adapted for cutting textiles ; the 
slant of the main edge enables the hand to grasp the stem clear of the cutting board. 
The narrow ends of the main edge, especially in 11 and 13, enable the user to see 
clearly the position of the cut. 

The butt edge is a further evidence of its use ; for in thus slicing textiles, tough 
threads, or some not well cut, would drag, especially in narrow gores ; in such case a 
rocking cut with the butt edge would be required to chop through them. 

If we once recognise the use of these tools we may see other examples of the 
cutting-out tool in earlier times. . 

No. 1 is a copper tool with a main edge on each side at the top; while all the 
rest of the length and the butt was smoothed for holding. This belonged to a domestic 
of King Zer, of the First Dynasty, about 4700 B.c. 

No. 2 is a similar knife of copper; bought in Egypt, locality unknown. Both 
1 and 2 are clearly not for ordinary cutting, as of meat, but are suited for outline cutting 
on a board. 

No. 3 is the usual type of copper knife of the Twelfth Dynasty, here given to 
show how the cutting-out knives 4 and 5 have been specialised by only forming the 
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edge where it can cut on a board while .held in the hand. None of these have butt 
edges, but were set in wooden handles. 

Nos. 6 and 7. The butt edge, for chopping through threads, comes into use at this 
point, and the main cutting edge is more curved and thrown back. 

Nos. 8 and 9. The width of the blade seems to have been felt to be a disadvantage 
in seeing the end of the cut; so the main edge was brought forward and ended below 
in a point or hook in advance of the handle. This type begins probably in the 
Thirteenth or Fourteenth Dynasty. 

Nos. 10, 11, and 12. The type is very common in the Eighteenth Dynasty, The 
butt edge was widened more and more. 

No. 13. Lastly, in the Nineteenth Dynasty the butt edge projects in two points 
at the sides. After this date the form seems to have passed out of use. What cutting- 
out too! was used between 1100 and 300 B.c. we do not yet know. 

This whole class of outline cutters for use on a board should be worked out in 
other countries for comparison. Perhaps some anthropologist will follow this new type 


elsewhere. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Totemism. Haddon. 
Totemism : Notes on Two Letters published in the “ Times” of September 
3rd and 7th, 1901. By A. C. Haddon, ScD., F.R.S. 124 

Under the titles of A New Record of Totemism, describing what he believes to be 
an important discovery of worked flints, and The Early Man and His Stones, the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert has written letters to the Z'imes of September 3rd and 7th respectively, 
which are as sensational as they are long. It is well recognised that those who may be 
termed outsiders often make fruitful suggestions or even important discoveries which 
have been overlooked by the professional teachers or investigators of a particular branch 
of science, Scientific men heartily recognise the labours of amateurs‘ when they are 
carried out in the true scientific spirit, and all our museums have been enriched by 
collections amassed by enthusiasts from the mere “collector” to the erudite expert. 
Mr. Herbert will doubtless have more than one opportunity of presenting his evidence 
before anthropological or antiquarian experts, and he may rest assured that it will receive 
due consideration. The lesson of the first discovery of stone implements has not been 
forgotten. 

Mr. Herbert claims that certain gravel beds in the valley of the Avon in South 
Hampshire extending over a tract of country for some 20 miles in length and of consider- 
able breadth and from three to seven feet in depth practically consist of “ stones handled 
“and worked by the earlier races ; and, one may add, representing the strongest and 
“ deepest feelings of their life . . . The gravel beds may be called, without 
“ exaggeration, a mass of worked stones . . . What are these stones? Certain 
‘** well-marked types are constantly repeated, and I do not think that one can resist the 
‘“* belief that the greater number of the stones are representations of the totems of the 
“ tribes. They seem to be a new volume of Totemism suddenly placed in our hands. 
‘“* Many of the stones may be holy stones, amulets, or stones consecrated. Some may 
“ have been cut for purposes of decoration. There is also an interesting class of stones 
“ which, if I am right, were cup stones used as sacrifices. But I think all these other 
“ classes are subsidiary to the totem class—that is, to the stones which represent some 
‘** animal or object which existed as the totem and had a sacred character. To make 
‘* matters more clear I will presently return to the subject of the totem, for unless one 
“ understands something of the totem, one cannot understand the stoncs.” 

A description is then given of a number of forms which appear to the writer of the 
letter to resemble suns, moons, pyramids, snakes, fish, seals, teeth, tusks, mountains, 
peeks, mountain ranges, flames, animals, parts of the body, and so forth, “ There are 
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“ also a large number of stones which are, so to speak, only ear-marked. That is to 
** say, the medicine man has placed his mark on them, has initialled them, made them 
“ magical or holy. It is only by rather close observation that you will detect these 
“ marks, but I think there can be little doubt about them . . . They seldom, if 
“ ever, treat their stones in vulgar fashion. They are careful and almost tender in 
‘“ dealing with whatever seems to them strange and mysterious. There is no childish 
“ hacking to see what the new thing is.” We must do Mr. Herbert justice to state 
that he says he puts forward his “interpretations with great reserve” ; but, on the other 
hand, it is evident he is a strong believer in his assumptions, which certainly appear 
incredible to scientific students. 

It is most remarkable that Mr. Herbert does not once refer to his finding any 
implements, all his specimens belong to a very different category. If his stones were 
worked by man there would surely have been an immense number of tools and weapons 
in the same deposits. It is well known that many uncritical collectors have been only 
too ready to recognise natural forms in concretions and in adventitiously flaked flints, but 
until those in question have been examined by competent authorities it would not be 
fair to prejudice Mr. Herbert’s proposition. There are, however, very strong grounds 
for assuming that they are not artefacts. Mr. Herbert hopes other persons will examine 
other gravel beds. There is no doubt that innumerable forms similar to those described 
by him will be found in almost any gravel pit; doubtless also many very similar 
specimens could be found tz sétu in the majority of quarries of the upper chalk. 

By a strange coincidence, in the current number of the Bulletins et Mémoires de la 
Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris (V® série, Tome II., 1901, p. 166) there is a paper by 
A. Thieullen, entitled ‘* Deuxiéme étude sur les pierres figures a retouches intentionnelles 
a Vépoque du creusement des vallées quaternaires.” M. Thieullen exhibited before the 
Society a number of stones with rounded bosses which approximately represent a fish, 
a human right foot, the head of a horse, camel, roe deer, duck, and other animals, 
these are claimed to have been slightly improved, usually by the addition of eyes, by 
the paleolithic artists. He complains that when he exhibited his specimens and 
delivered his arguments before the International Congress of Anthropology on Archeology 
at Paris in 1900 he was received with jests. The prehistoric archeologists of Paris, 
with few exceptions, deny human workmanship in the figures, whereas, according to 
him, their confréres of the provinces labour to elucidate the problem. ‘ Where, then,” 
says he, “ shall we appeal ? Must one await a future generation of prehistorians free at 
length from prejudice ?” It does not follow that every collector of stones that have a 
remarkable appearance is a Boucher de Perthes. The French enthusiast compares his 
specimens with the fetishes of various savage peoples. Certainly it is true that primitive 
folk do employ natural or slightly worked stones as fetishes or as charms for magical 
purposes, but that proves nothing in the present instance. 

Three questions are started by Mr. Herbert’s letter : (1) the age of gravel beds ; this 
can only be settled by geological evidence. (2) The natural or artificial production of 
the forms of the stones ; which can only be proved by an examination of the stones and 
a comparison with others that are known to be natural stones or known to be artefacts. 
(3) Assuming for the moment the artificial character of any of them, what were they 
fashioned for ? Mr. Herbert with marvellous temerity rushes to the conclusion that they 
were “totems.” 

Totemism has too long been a “blessed word,” and the time has arrived when 
strong protest must be made against the misuse of the term. There are many animal 
and plant cults in the world, totemism is one of them ; indeed, it is probable that what 
is described as totemism among one people may be different from what is called totemism 
elsewhere. Should this prove to be the case, the term should be restricted to practices 
and beliefs which are undoubtedly similar to those of the Ojibway cult. It is entirely 
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unwarrantable to speak of every animal cult as totemism : the elucidation of primitive 
beliefs is rendered more difficult—one might say it is made almost impossible—by such 
looseness of terminology. It is not going too far to assert, whatever the stones may be, 
they can never be proved to be totems or representations of totems. A. C. HADDON. 


England: Skull. Layard. 
Notes on a Human Skull found in Peat in the Bed of the River Orwell, 

Ipswich. By Miss Nina Layard (ef. Man, 1901, 181). 125 

This skull was obtained by the writer in January last from the captain of a 
dredger employed on the River Orwell at Ipswich. It was found when deepening the 
channel in May of last year. After working out the overlying mud, a bed of peat was 
reached, which was in such a dry condition that it choked the machinery. As nearly 
as could be estimated the skull was found embedded in the peat at a depth of about 
four feet. After being dredged up it was rescued by the captain, and for nine months 
remained hoisted on a pole in the dredger, exposed to wind and weather. The skull 
was very black when first found, but in course of time became bleached. Some oil 
dropping upom it from the machinery above gave it its present brown appearance. One 
side of the skull is much worn away by exposure to the air and moisture, while the other 
side is almost perfect. 

In February last the writer presented the skull to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Dr. Stewart has kindly sent the following measurements :— 


Circumference - 530 mm. | Capacity - 1,570 e.c. | Orbital width - 37 mm. 
Length _- - 188 mm. | Basi-nasial length 101 mm. » height - 29 mm, 
Breadth - - 140 mm. | Breadth index - 74°5 » index - 78°4 
Height - - 133 mm. | Height index - 70°7 

Phys. Anthropology: Brain. Symington. 


On the Temporary Fissures of the Human Cerebral Hemispheres, with Obser- 
vations on the Development of the Hippocampal Fissure and Hippocampal 126 
Formation. By Prof. J. Symington, M.D., Queen’s College, Belfast (ef. Man, 1901. 131). 
This paper discussed the views recently published by Hochstetter, who maintains 
that the so-called temporary or transitory fissures of the human cerebral hemispheres, 
which have been described by so many anatomists as existing towards the end of the 
third and during the fourth months of foetal life, are not present in the fresh brain, but 
are the products of commencing maceration and putrifieation. The author of the paper 
admitted that the frequency of the occurrence and the depth of these fissures had been 
exaggerated, but he showed a number of photographs of specimens, both macroscopic 
and microscopic, in support of the views that they did occur in well-preserved material. 
He admitted, however, that the arcuate fissure, even if not an artificial product, had no 
morphological significance, and that its posterior part had nothing to do with the 
hippocampal fissure. He also exhibited a series of sections of the brain of a human 
foetus in which the hippocampal fissure and the hippocampal formation could be traced 
from near the temporal pole of the hemisphere upwards and forwards towards the frontal 
end of the brain, dorsal to the developing transverse commissures. Attention was 
directed to the interest of these facts in connection with the position of the hippocampal 
fissure and formation in the marsupialia and monotremata where they occupy a similar 
position throughout life. These observations also support the opinion hitherto based 
mainly on comparative anatomy, that the rudimentary grey and white matter existing on 
the dorsal aspect of the adult human corpus callosum is the remains of a hippocampal 
formation. 
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Egypt. Myers. 
The Bones of Hen Nekht, an Egyptian King of the Third Dynasty. By 127 
Charles S. Myers (ef. Man, 1901. 131). 

From archeological data, it appears that Hen Nekht ruled over Egypt in the Third 
Dynasty, about 4000 B.c. His tomb, with its contents of bones and pottery, was 
discovered last season near Girgeh, by Mr. John Garstang, to whom my thanks are due 
for permission to publish these remarks before they are included in the official report, 
which will appear later through the aid of the Egyptian Research Account. 

The bones of Hen Nekht are interesting, not only because he is by far the earliest 


-known king whose remains have been found, but because they are the first which can 
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with any certainty be dated as belonging to the Third Dynasty. They proclaim him to 
have been a man of unusual height. His stature probably exceeded 1870 millimetres, 
while the average stature of later and prehistoric Egyptians was 1670 millimetres. The 
proportions of his long bones to one another were such as characterise negroid skeletons, 
a condition frequently observed in the prehistoric period, and commonly in the later 
period of the early empire. The skull was very massive and capacious, and extraordi- 


narily broad for an Egyptian, the cranial index coming almost within the bounds of 
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brachycephaly. Its features agreed more closely with those of dynastic than with 
those of prehistoric skulls. 

We turn now to history for the mention of an early Egyptian king of phenomenal 
stature. To such a king both Manetho and Eratosthenes allude. According to the 
former historian he was Sesochris, penultimate king of the Second (Thinite) Dynasty ; 
according to the latter he was Momcheiri, first king of the Third (Memphite) Dynasty. 
It is in the highest degree probable that these are two names of one and the same king. 
The view I here offer seems to solve many difficulties. 

Mr. Randall-MacIver’s measurements make it probable that from the late prehistoric 
times onward, a people distinguished by broader heads, longer noses, and other characters 
gradually made their way and became absorbed into the long-headed population of This 
and its neighbourhood. These broader-headed people formed the ruling class of the 
earliest dynasties. According to history and tradition they founded Memphis, and 
doubtless multiplied there. By the Third Dynasty, according to Manetho, they beganto 
build houses of hewn stone, and probably they constructed the earliest Egyptian 
pyramids. They developed at Memphis a remarkable school of sculpture, soon producing 
the most life-like wooden statue of a man that has ever been made ; he, too, was broad- 
headed. Up-to the time of Hen Nekht, the broader-headed line of kings styled them- 
selves Thinite, and continued to be buried near This, in conformity with the ancient 
tradition of the people with whom they had come into contact. In the end, however, 
Memphis outvied This, and kings who succeeded Hen Nekht began to forsake the 
simple Thinite burials for the pyramids of Saqqarah, Gizeh, and Abousir. Thus Hen 
Nekht may be considered in name and culture to be of the Third, or Memphite Dynasty ; 
but, by his burial near This, came to be regarded as belonging to the previous Thinite 
Dynasty. 

The broader-headed race above mentioned is commonly thought to have arrived 
first in the Nile Valley at Koptos (Quft) from Punt, a land sacred to the later Egyptians, 
the situation of which it is conjectured was near Somaliland and the opposite coast, 
There is, however, some geological evidence to show that the Red Sea extended in 
historic times through the lakes near to Ismailia. Accordingly the people of Punt, 
wandering northward from their home along the shores of the Red Sea, could conceivably 
have made their way with ease to the Nile Valley nearer Memphis. It is, however, not 
less probable that Asia rather than Punt was the home of this broader-headed race. 
The earliest dynastic Egyptians used the Babylonian seals and the Babylonian cubit. 
To Asia and Central Europe we are wont to look for the broader-headed people. 
Moreover, according to the Greek legend,* Memphis was founded by the marriage of 
Memphis, daughter of the Nile, with Epaphus, who born of the Grecian Io (Isis) was 
carried off when a babe to Syria, and brought back by his mother to Egypt. 


Scotland: Pigmentation. Gray : Tocher. 
The Frequency and Pigmentation Value of Surnames of School Children in 128 
East Aberdeenshire. By J. ¥F. Tocher, F.1.C., and J. Gray, B.Sc. 

In the course of a pigmentation survey carried out by us in East Aberdeenshire in 
1896 and 1897 we obtained the statistics of the surnames and pigmentation of 14,561 
(practically the whole) school children there. An analysis of the ph) sical characteristics, 
apart from the surnames, bas already been published.t The present paper deals with 
the distribution of the frequency of surnames and their correlation with pigmentation. 
We have found that among the 14,561 children there are 751 different surnames. The 
frequency of these surnames varies between 1 and 267, Milne being the most frequent, 
the next in order being Smith, Taylor, Stephen, and Bruce. If the surnames are 


* Cf. Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece,1.217. + Journ, Anthr, Inst., Vol. XXX., pp. 104-125, 
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arranged in order of frequency a curve representing the frequency takes the form roughiy 
of a rectangular hyperbola. The distribution of surnames is very unequal : for example, 
one-half of the population has to be content with 125 per cent. of the surnames, while 
one-half of the surnames is monopolised by 950 persons. Hereditary surnames were not 
in common use in Scotland until the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. There is a pre- 
sumption, therefore, that the present possessors of surnames inherit some cf the physical 
characteristics of ancestors of that date. It becomes necessary to investigate the origin 
of surnames. We bave divided them broadly into two classes : (1) Lowland, including 
names of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Scandinavian origin ; (2) Highland, including 
names derived from the names of Highland clans. Of the 751 surnames, 63 were High- 
land, representing 13-14 per cent. of the population. It is interesting to note that ina 
previous investigation* we came to the conclusion, from an analysis of the measure- 
ments of the adult population, that the Highland element was present to the extent of 
14 per cent. in East Aberdeenshire. We have calculated the pigmentation value of the 
hair and eyes for the 59 most frequent surnames, and arranged them in series according 
to pigmentation. We find that there is a wide variability in the pigmentation of different 
surnames, pointing to the conclusion that septs or clans, as represented by surnames, 
tend to retain distinct physical characteristics. Amongst the darkest in the series we 
find surnames common in fishing communities. This supports the tradition that the 
fishing population on the east coast of Scotland is of Belgian origin, since the Belgians 
are the darkest people .f Northern Europe. We find that the pigmentation of Highland 
surnames corresponds closely with the pigmentation in their districts of origin. An 
example of this is seen in the blonde Frasers, having their origin in the blonde Inverness 
district, and dark Robertsons and Gordons in dark Perthshire and West Aberdeenshire. 
The surnames of Wallace, Pirie, Grant, Park, and Birnie, we find, have strong blonde 
tendencies, while the surnames of Cordiner, Cruickshank, Stephen, Strachan, Buchan, 
Paterson, and Whyte are darkest in our list. The surnames having the largest per- 
centage of red hair are Rennie, Scott, Grant, and Thomson, and those having the least 
percentage are Johnston, Walker, Burnett, Forbes, and Watson. 

The validity of these conclusions depends on whether they are confirmed by a 
complete survey of the whole of Scotland, which, we hope, may be carried out at an 
early date. 


Linguistics. Frazer. 
Men’s Language and Women’s Language. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Litt.D. 

In The Fortnightly Review for January 1900 I collected evidence as to 129 
certain differences of speech between men and women which have been observed in 
some South American tribes, and I suggested that such differences may perhaps furnish 
the clue to the origin of gender in language. Whatever may be thought of that 
suggestion, it seems desirable to bring together all reported cases of divergence 
of speech between the sexes, as these can hardly fail to be philologically interesting. 
Hence I venture to submit to readers of Man the following passages which I have 
lately met with in D’Orbigny’s well-known work on the South American Indians 
(L’ Homme Américain, Paris, 1839). The writer spent about eight years with a French 
scientific expedition exploring a great part of South America. The Chiquitos Indians 
to whom he here specially refers are a considerable tribe, or rather nation, inhabiting 
the dense forests of Eastern Bolivia. Their language, according to D’Orbigny, is one 
of the most copious and complete in America. Speaking of the South American 
languages in general he says : “ Un autre genre d’exception a donné lieu & beaucoup de 
“ réflexions ; dans telle langue, les mots employés par "homme sont, en majeure partie, 
‘“ differens de ceux qu’emploie la femme, ott chaque mot, en passant par la bouche de 


* See Proc. Brit. Assoc., Bradford, 1900, 
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“ cette dernitre, prend une terminaison distincte. La langue des Chiquitos offre, au plus 
“ haut degré, ce varactére ; mais dans les autres il se réduit, lorsqu’il s’y trouve, aux 
“ titres de parenté. Depuis bien longtemps* on a expliqué cette anomalie, par 
‘ ’habitude de certains peuples conquérans (des Guaranis surtout), de tuer les hommes 
“et de garder les femmes, supposition qui nous parait assez probable” (L’ Homme 
Américain, 1., p. 153). Again, in treating specially of the Chiquito nation, he says : 
“ Une anomalie singulitre se présente dans la langue chiquita, ot, pour beaucoup de 
“ choses, ’homme emploie des mots différens de ceux dont se sert la femme, tandis que 
“ pour les autres, la femme emploie des mots dont homme se sert, en se contentant d’en 
“ changer la terminaison ” (op. eit. II., p. 135). Again, speaking of the same language, 
he remarks : “ Une particularité de cette language, c’est la différence d’expression des 
*¢ mémes objets pour les deux sexes. Non-seulement les noms des objets indiqués par 
“ la femme ont une terminaison autre que pour les hommes, mais encore il y a souvent 
“ des mots tout 4 fait dissemblables ; ainsi ’homme exprime pére par Lyai et la femme 


“‘ par Yxupu (prononcez Ychoupou) ” (op. cit. IL., p. 163). J. G. FRAZER. 
REVIEW. 
Greece: Prehistoric. Hall. 


The Oldest Civilisation of Greece: Studies of the Mycenean Age. By 
H. R. Hall, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 130 
Antiquities, British Museum. London: David Nutt, 1901. 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 346. 
Price 15s. 

Two books dealing with the never-ending Mycenwan question have lately been 
given to the world. With the first of the two to appear we have not to deal (it is, 
in fact, incomplete) ; nor, indeed, does it proceed on the same.lines as Mr. Hall’s work. 

The latter is an attempt to do for the controversial questions, inspired by the now 
enormous mass of “ Mycenzan’”’ material, what has already been done for the material 
itself by Schuchhardt, Perrot, and Tsountas. The writings of these three scholars do 
not pretend to deal with other than ascertained facts, though they do not indeed always 
escape the imputation of regarding as fact what should really only be treated as well- 
supported hypothesis. Mr. Hall’s object, on the other hand, is not so much to give a 
resumé of discoveries up to date, but rather with the mind of an unprejudiced critic, to 
weigh the import of these discoveries and of the theories based on them. Without 
laying down any definite theory of his own, he holds a middle course between the views 
of those who argue for extreme limits of date ; and, while avoiding mere negations, he 
has, in our opinion, gone far in the direction of “ properly basing ” the question. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, comprising nearly 300 pages, and amply 
illustrated by 75 cuts, several of which are from unpublished objects in his own 
Department of the British Museum. 

It is the special merit of this book that in it we have, for the first time, a careful 
and judicial estimation of the evidence to be obtained from Egypt by a specialist in the 
archeology of that country. We have only to turn to the table given on page 76, 
where we may see, at a glance, the chief items of evidence for Mycenwan dating and 
the respective value of each item. Mr. Hall never forgets to warn his readers of the 
danger of accepting Egyptian evidence without hesitation, more especially in the case 
of scarabs. But, after all, even if scarabs were banned as evidence, ample material 
would still remain. For instance, there are the Tell-el-Amarna deposits of 1400 B.c., 
with their wealth of. Mycenzan vase-fragments, as well authenticated a criterion as 
could be wished, and no archeologist can overlook them. Mr. Hall, with praiseworthy 
discernment, carefully sifts the good from the bad—or doubtful—evidence, a most 
important matter. 


ot Pére Raymond Breton, Dictionnaire caratbe, p. 229, publié en 1665, 
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Equal caution must be employed in treating evidence from Cyprus, and here again 
we think Mr. Hall has done well. We do not understand how archeologists can shut 
their eyes to the fact that Mycenzan remains in Cyprus last down to the eighth 
century B.c. (possibly even later). On the other hand, it would be equally absurd 
to draw the opposite conclusion that what is late in Cyprus must also be late at 
Mycene or Ialysos. The circumstances easily admit of explanation. Always ultra- 
conservative, Cyprus, which probably only felt the influence of Mycenzan civilisation 
towards its decline in Greece, naturally retained it for several succeeding centuries, 
during which it can hardly be said to have been affected by the Dorian invasion. Surely 
we may see in the legend of the colonisation of Salamis by Teucer, supported, perhaps, 
by the wonderful finds at Enkomi, traces of an Achzan settlement subsequent to the 
Trojan War, which was only an offshoot of the general stream of migration from 
West to East. 

So far we are arguing with Mr. Hall that the “ working hypothesis” of the 
Mycenzean question is to be accepted, and that its “ Blitezeit” is to be regarded as 
lasting from about 1600 B.c. to 1200 B.c., first in Crete, afterwards under the Achzan 
hegemony at Mycene; that the Dorian migration took place about 1000 B.C., and that 
the Achzans, or Mycenans were then driven out of the mainland of Greece. 

Further, we are entirely at one with him in his incidental treatment of the Homeric 
question, Every scholar is familiar with the archeological difficulties which this presents, 
but many are too much occupied with dovetailing them into their own theories to treat 
them with impartiality. 

Mr. Hall aims a few gentle shafts at Professor Ridgeway and his Pelasgian theory, 
and we think he is right in urging that there is no need to identify the Mycenzan 
civilisation exclusively with the Pelasgians ; nor, on the other hand, to confine it 
exclusively to the Achvans or any other race. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the diagram of an approximate 
chronological scheme which, by-the-bye, does not follow page 292, as indicated in the 
contents, but page 324. Where all is admittedly tentative and hypothetical we refrain 
from criticism of detail, but it might have been an improvement if the arrangement had 
been different, the dates in the vertical columns, and the localities in the horizontal. 

Space forbids us to dwell on the many subjects suitable for comment which 
Mr. Hall’s luminous and suggestive chapters present, but a few small points, perhaps, 
call for criticism. The title of the illustration on page 24 is unfortunate; we fear the 
L.C.C. would hardly pass such an edifice as a “model” dwelling. We confess to a 
personal prejudice against the copulated “ «” which is used (but-not quite consistently) ; 
but printers are notoriously difficult to convert to the more correct typography. 
Mr. Hall writes well and clearly throughout, but he should try to avoid the vulgarism 
of the “ split infinitive.” H. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. British Association. 
Anthropology at the Glasgow Meeting of the British Association for the 

Advancement of Science (September 11th-18th, 1901). 131 

The Anthropological Section of the British Assoviation met at Glasgow in the new 
Anatomy Department of the University, the formal opening of which took place on 
the first afternoon of the meeting. The president of the section, Professor D. J. 
Cunningham, M.D., F.R.S., of Trinity College, Dublin, took as the subject of his 
inaugural address, “* The Human Brain, and the part which it has played in the Evolution 
. of Man,” and discussed the relations which are found to exist during foetal life between 


the brain itself and the brain case, laying particular stress upon the specifically human 
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development of the parietal lobe at the expense of the occipital, and on the importance 
of the “ insular district ” as the seat of the brain centres for the arm, face, and mouth, 
and consequently for the higher activities of speech, gesture, and technical skill. “It is 
certain,” he concluded, “that these structural addition to the human brain are no recent 
“ acquisition by the stem-form of man, but are the result of a slow evolutionary growth 
‘“* —a growth which has been stimulated by the laborious efforts of countless generations 
“ to arrive at the perfect co-ordination of all the muscular factors which are called into 
“ play in the production of articulate speech ;” and further, if this be so, “it would be 

“ wrong to lose sight of the fact that the first step in this upward movement must have 
' “ been taken by the brain itself. Some cerebral variation—probably trifling and 
“ insignificant at the start, and yet pregnant with the most far-reaching possibilities— 
‘has in the stem-form of man contributed that condition which has rendered speech 
** possible. This variation, strengthened and fostered by natural selection, has in the 
' “ end led to the great double result of a large brain with wide and extensive association 
“ areas and articulate speech, the two results being brought about by the mutual reaction 
“ of the one process upon the other.” The address will be found printed in full in the 
Proceedings .of the British Association (Glasgow) 1901, and in a current number of 
Nature. A full abstract of it appeared in the Glasgow Herald of September 13th and 
in the Times of September 14th. 

The Glasgow meeting was noteworthy for the unusual number of papers on points 
of human anatomy. Some of these, it is true, were hardly of a direct anthropological 
bearing, but the presidential address showed clearly enough the necessity of confronting 
from time to time the current speculations about the or gins of speech and culture with 
the data of brain-morphology. Scottish ethnology was but poorly represented ; there 
were fewer ethnographic papers than usual ; and folklore and kindred topics were almost 
absent. Archxolegy, on the other hand, both local and general, was prominent, and 
considerable interest was aroused by the group of good papers and reports on the 
antiquities of Crete and the Syrian coast. A full list of the reports and papers 
follows: those to which the words “ Man, 1901, below ” are appended will be published 
wholly or in abstract in subsequent numbers of Man. 


ANTHROPOGRAPHY. 

Pror. CLELAND, F.R.S.—The Cartilage of the External Ear in the Monotremata, 
in Relation to the Human Ear. In echidna the tube of the ear shows 16 bars united 
by a continuous line of cartilage, and the tube expands into a pinna of enormous size, 
which had hitherto escaped notice In ornithorhynchus the tube is uot broken into bars 
separated by fissures, and the pinna, hitherto undetected, is small, but of a kind not 
unlike that found in echidna, Discussion: Sir Wm. Turner, F.R.S., Prof. Macalister, 
F.R.S., Prof. Sherrington, F.R.S. | 

J. F. Gemmity, M.D. — On the Origin of the Cartilage of the Stapes and on its 
continuity with the Hyoid Arch. The series of sections exhibited shows that in the 
human subject the whole of the cartilage of the stapes is developed independently of the 
periotic capsule, and that it belongs to the hyoid bar. The sections also illustrated 
the fate, at different stages, of that part of the hyoid bar which lies between the stapes 
and the styloid process. The inews represents the primitive suspensorial element, i.e., 
the hyo-mandibular. Discussion : Sir Wm. Turner. 

Miss Nina Layarp.—WNote on a Human Skull found in Peat in the Bed of the 
River Orwell, Ipswich. (Man, 1901, 125.) The skull was exhibited. Discussion : 
Prof. Macalister said the skull was of the same type as those found in the fen district, 
which he had always associated with the pre-Roman Britons. 

Pror. A. Macatister, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—Some Notes on the Morphology of 
Transverse Vertebral Processes. The application of this term in the descriptions of 
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the several regions of the human spine is unsatisfactory, and the author has endeavoured 
to determine, by embryological evidence, the morphological relations of the several parts 
of the neural arch. The factors which cause the differentiation are the juxtaposition of 
the rib and the variable relations of the arch to the surrounding muscles. 

Pror. A. Macauister, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—A Note on the Third Occipital 
Condyle. There are two structures comprised under this name, one a mesial ossification 
in the sheath of the notochord, and the second a lateral, usually paired, form of process, 
caused by the deficiency of the mesial part of the hypochordal element of the hindmost 
occipital vertebra with thickening of the lateral portion of the arch. 

Principat Mackay, M.D., LL.D.—On Supra sternal Bones in the Human Subject. 
Discussion: Prof. Cleland, Prof. Paterson. 

Pror. J. Symineton, M.D.—On the Temporary Fissures of the Human Brain, 
with Observations on the Development of the Hippocampal Fissure and Hippocampal 
Formation. (Man, 1901. 126.) 

J. F. Tocuer, F.I.C., and J. Gray, B.Sc.—The Frequency and Pigmentation 
Value of Surnames of School Children in East Aberdeenshire. (Man, 1901. 128.) 
Discussion : Prof. Cunningham observed that, unfortunately, the paper was dealing 
with names that extended all over Scotland, while it studied them as applied to a 
limited district only, and discussion upon it could only be of value when they got 
a survey on similar lines of the whole of Scotland. Mr. Tocher and Mr, Gray 
proposed to make a survey of the school names of the whole of Scotland correlated with 
the pigmentation of hair and eyes, and their more extensive report would be extremely 
valuable for discussion. He wished to know why the Macdonalds were credited with 
having inherited their fair hair from Scandinavian ancestry, whereas all the Dalriadic 
Scots came from Ireland in the third century, and their ancestors in the third century, 
as far as they could discover, had light brown hair and blue eyes. A committee of the 
Association was appointed to assist Messrs. Tocher and Gray in their researches. 

W. M. Doveras. — Personal Identification: a Description of Dr. Alphonse 
Bertillon’s System of Identifying Fugitive Offenders. The practicability of the system 
for police purposes had been tested by the writer, and it had been demonstrated that 
men of ordinary intelligence can master its apparent intricacies and apply it success- 
fully. Discussion: Dr. Garson congratulated Glasgow on the energetic expert who 
had charge of this important division. The colour of the hair and the eye was practi- 
cally useless for identification, while the form of the nose and ear was most important. 
Photographs for the purpose of identification were of no value ; but everyone carried in 
his finger prints an almost absolute means of identification. The chances of two 
persons having the same finger prints was something like one in 64,000,000,000. 


ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Report of the Ethnographic Survey of Canada. (Man, 1901. 133.) 

J. O. Brant SEro.—Dekanawideh, the Law-Giver of the Caniengahakas. (In 
full, Man, 1901. 134.) 

Hesketn Pricnarp.—The Tehuelche Indians of Patagonia, to be published 
shortly in full. 

Seymour Hawtrey.—The Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco, to be published 
in full in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Discussion: Mr. Millington, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Myres. 

Dr. F. P. Moreno.—Notes on Argentine Anthropo-geography. Communicated to 
the geographical section : to be published shortly in full. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.D.—On the Functions of the Maternal Unele in Torres 
Strait. (Man, 1901. 136.) To be published in full in the Report of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Strait. 
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W.H. R. Rivers, M.D.—On the Functions of the Son-in-Law and Brother-in- Law 
in Torres Strait. (Man, 1901. 137.) To be published as above. 

C. S. Myers, M.A.—Some Emotions in the Murray Islanders. (Man, 1901, below.) 

W. Crooke.—WNotes on the proposed Ethnographic Survey of India. 

Report of the Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsula: section on Malay 
Industries. (Man, 1901, below.) The rest of the report of the expedition will be 
found in Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1900 (Bradford) and 1901 (Glasgow). 

W. W. Sxeat, M.A.—The Sakais and Semangs: Wild Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, To be published in full in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

N. ANNANDALE and H. C, Rospinson.—Anthropological Notes on the Sai Kan, 
a Siamo-Malayan Village in the State of Nawnchik (Tojan). (Man, 1901, below.) 

R. Suetrorp, M.A.—A Provisional Classification of the Swords of the Tribes of 
Sarawak, to be published. 

FoLkKLore, &c. 

R. A. S. MacatistErR, M.A.—WNotes on some Customs of the Fellahin in Western 
Palestine. (Man, 1901, below.) Discussion: Mr. Crooke commented on the wide 
range in the East of the marks on walls and lintels, described by Mr. Macalister. 

D. MacRircnir.—Hints of Evolution in Tradition. 

J.S. Sruart GLennie.—Magic, Religion, and Science. 


GENERAL. 

Report of the Committee on the Registration of Anthropological Photographs. 

Rerort of the Committee on the State of Anthropological Teaching in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. 

ARCHAZOLOGY. 

Rerort.—On the Age of Stone Circles: Excavations at Arbor Low (Man, 
1901, below) ; details in full in Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1901 (Glasgow). Discussion : Mr. 
Lewis observed that it would be a mistake to suppose that these circles are all of the 
same age. Special local types are found in Aberdeenshire, Inverness-shire, and on the 
west coast of Scotland ; and in England the types are different again. 

W. Atiten Srurce, M.D.—On the Chronology of the Stone Age of Man, with 
especial reference to his co-existence with an Ice Age. (MAN, 1901, below.) Discus- 
sion : Sir John Evans, Professor Kendal, Mr Longe, Dr. Munro, Professor Macalister. 

G. Correy.—Naturally Chipped Flints for comparison with certain Forms of 
alleged Artificial Chipping. A series of flints from the Larne gravels and North of 
Ireland beaches was exhibited showing different pieces chipped by the action of the 
sea ; also a number of flints, collected on Ballycastle beach, which had been chipped by 
last winter’s storm. These Nature-dressed chips so closely resemble the alleged artificial 


chipping of the neolithic implements as to prevent any certain conclusion being reached 


as to what really is artificial chipping. 

Esenezer Duncan, M.D., and T. H. Brycr, M.A., M.D.—Remains of Prehistoric 
Man in the Island of Arran. (Man, 1901, below.) To be published more fully in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Discussion: Sir William Turner, 
Professor Maealister, Mr. Somerville, Dr. Garson. 

Miss Nina Layarp.--An Early Paleolithic Flint Hatchet with alleged Thong- 
marks. The implement in question was found in Levington Road, Ipswich, at a depth 
of about five féet. In depressions about the butt-end the natural skin of the flint nodule 
remained, and it was contended that these patches showed traces of wear ; and that this 
wear was produced by a thong. Discussion : Sir John Evans did not cousider that the 
alleged thong was a thong, or that the patches were worn by friction. 

Miss Nina Layarp.—Horn and Bone Implements found at Ipswich. The 
specimens exhibited came from various parts of the town, and from various depths. 
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Some have clearly served as picks ; others, though suggestive of a pick, are too awkward 
for this use, though in one case the tip of the tine has been sharpened. ‘Ten of these horns 
were found lying together at a depth of five to six feet together with one rudely fashioned 
as a knife handle. Four others were found in gravel at the depth of 23 feet, of which, 
however, 12 feet were made-earth. Other specimens exhibited included a bone needle, 
a horn awl, and a pair of bone skates from a depth of 10 feet in College Street, Ipswich. 

F. D. Loner.—A Piece of Yew from the Forest Bed on the East Coast of 
England, alleged to have been cut by Man. The piece of yew was found by the author 
in the Kessingland “ freshwater bed ” belonging to the Cromer Forest-bed series, in a 
section exposed after a high tide at the foot of the sea cliff. It bears two oblique cuts 
made by some instrument “ much sharper and thinner than the large manufactured imple- 
* ments with which we are so familiar.” The author believes that the circumstances 
of the discovery preclude the idea that the cuts are recent, but admits that they were not 
noticed by him till some days afterwards, when the piece of yew was being cleaned. 

G. Correy.—Exhibit of Manufactured Objects from Irish Caves. 

R. Munro. M.D.— Notes on the Excavation of an Ancient Kitchen-Midden near 
Elie, in Fife. (Man, 1901, below.) To be published more fully in Proce. Soc. Anthr., 
Scotland, 1901. 

Report.—Excavations in the Roman City at Silchester. The excavations of 
1900 were confined to the large area situated between Jnsula XII. (excavated in 1894) 
and Jnsula XXII. (excavated in 1899), and extending up to the north gate and town 
wall, The area in question contains four insul@, which have been numbered XXIII. to 
XXVI. Taken as a whole, the results of the season’s work were fully up to the 
average, both in the character of the buildings uncovered and the variety and number of 
objects found in and about them. The quantity of pottery and a hoard of smith’s tools 
are also quite exceptional. The objects in bronze, bone, &c., also include many interest- 
ing things. The coins found were as numerous as usual, but not very important. A 
detailed account of all the discoveries was laid before the Society of Antiquaries on 
May 23, 1901, and will be published in Areh@ologia. It is proposed, during the 
current year, to excavate a strip of ground east of Zusul@ XXI. and XXIL., and, if 
possible, to begin the systematic exploration of the grass field in the centre of the town. 

J. H. Cunninauam.— The Roman Camp at Ardoch. (Man, 1901, below.) 

Tuomas Ross.— The Roman Camp at Delvine, Inchtuthill. (Man, 1901, below.) 

R. A. S. Macatister, M.A.—External Evidence bearing on the Age of Ogham 
Writing in Ireland. (Man, 1901, below.) Disenssion: Mr. Coffey. 

Report of the Cretan Exploration Committee. (Man, 1901, below.) The report 
is printed in full in Proce. Brit. Assoc., 1901 (Glasgow). Discussion: Sir John Evans, 
Professor Macalister. 

R. C. Bosanquet.—Excavations at Presos in Eastern Crete. (Man, 1901, below.) 

A. J. Evans, M.A., F.R.S.—The Neolithic Site at Knossos in Crete. (Man, 
1901, below.) To be published separately in full. Discussion : Professor Sayce, Mr. Myres. 

D. G. Hocartu, M.A.—Exaplorations at Zakro in Eastern Crete. (Man, 
1901, below.) 

R. A. S. MacatisteEr, M.A.— Some Results of recent Excavations in Palestine. 
(Man, 1901, below.) Discussion : Sir John Evans, Professor G. A. Smith, Mr. Myres. 

C. S. Myers.—The Bones of Hen Nekht. (Man, 1901, 127.) Discussion : 
Professor Macalister. 

Mr. James Paton, B.A., Curator of the Corporation Museums and Galleries and 
Hon. See. of the Fine Art Section of tie Glasgow Exhibition, met members of the 
section in the West Court of the Art Galleries in the Glasgow Exhibition, and 
conducted them through the collection of Prehistoric Antiquities. 


Printed by KYRE AND SpoTTIswoopDE, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Race Improvement. _ With Plate L. Galton. 
The Possible Improvement of the Human Breed under the existing Conditions 

of Law and Sentiment. By Francis Galton, D.C.L., D.Sc., F.R.S. Abstract 182 

of the Huxley Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Anthropological Institute of Great 

Britain and Ireland on Tuesday, October 29th, 1901. 

The aim of the lecture is to give a scientific basis to the problem of race improve- 
ment under the existing conditions of civilisation and sentiment. It leads to many 
subsidiary problems, each interesting to anthropologists on its own account. 

Men differ as much as dogs in inborn dispositions and faculties. Some dogs are 
savage, others gentle; some endure fatigue, others are soon exhausted ; some are loyal, 
others are self-regarding. They differ no less widely in specialities, as in herding sheep, 
retrieving, pointing at game, and following trails by scent. So it is with men in respect 
to the qualities that go towards forming civic worth, which it is not necessary at this 
moment to define particularly, especially as it may be a blend of many alternative qualities. 
High civie worth includes a high level of character, intellect, energy, and physique, and 
this would disqualify the vast majority of persons from that distinction. We may 
conceive that a committee might be entrusted to select the worthiest of the remaining 
candidates, much as they select for fellowships, honours, or official posts. 

Distribution in a Population.—It is a fair assumption that the different grades of 
civie worth are distributed in accord with the familiar normal law of frequency. This 
means nothing more than that the causes why civic worth varies in amount in different 
persons are numerous and act independently, some pulling this way, some that, the 
results being due to the ordinary laws of combination. As it is found that such very 
different variables conform fairly to this law, as Stature, Bullet holes around the bull’s- 
eye, Error of judgment of astronomers, and Marks gained by candidates at examinations, 
whether in simple or in grouped subjects, there is much reason to believe that civic 
worth will do so also. The figures will then come out as follows: Let the average 
civic worth of all the male adults of the nation be determined and its value be called M, 
one-half of them having less and the other more than M. Let those who have more than 
M be similarly subdivided, the lower half will then have M plus something that does not 
exceed a sharply-defined amount, which will be called 1°, and is taken as the unit of 
distribution. It signifies the height of each step or grade between the limits of the 
successive classes about to be described. We therefore obtain by familiar methods the 
result that 25 per cent. lie between M and M + 1° (call it for brevity + 1°); 16 per 
cent. between + 1° and + 2°; 7 between +4 2° and + 3°, and 2 for all beyond 4 3°. 
There is no outer limit ; the classification might proceed indefinitely, but this will do at 
present. Similarly for the negative grades below M. It is convenient to distinguish 
the classes included between these divisions by letters, so they will be called R, S,; T, U, 
&e., in succession upwards, and r, s, ¢, wu, &c., in succession downwards, r being the 
counterpart of R ; s of S, and so on, 

These normal classes were compared with those of Mr. Charles Booth in his great 
work, Labour and Life of the People of London. His lower classes, including the 
criminals and semi-criminals, correspond in numbers with “ ¢ and below ” ; those higher 
than small shopkeepers and subordinate professional men correspond with “ T and above,” 
and the large body of artisans who earn from 22s, to 30s. a week exactly occupy the 
place of mediocrity ; they include the upper four fifths of r and the lower four fifths of 
R. So far as these may represent civie worth they confirm as far as they go. its many 
normal distribution. 

The differences between the classes are exemplified by the figures relating to the 
stature of many thousand adult males, measured at the Health Exhibition. Their 
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average height was nearly 5 ft. 8 in., the unit of distribution was nearly 1} in., so the 
class U exceeded 6 ft. 1 in. ; consequently even U overlooks a mob, while V, who exceed 
6 ft. 2} in., and much more the higher grades, tower above it in an increasingly eminent 
degree. 

Worth of a Child.—Dr. Farr calculated the value at its birth of 2 baby born of the 
wife of an Essex labourer, supposing it to be an average specimen of its class in length 
of life, in cost of maintenance while a child and in old age, and in earnings during youth 
and manhood. He capitalised with actuarial skill the prospective values at the time of 
birth, of the outgoings and the incomings, and on balancing the items found the newly- 
horn infant to be worth 5/. A similar process would conceivably bring out tie money 
value at birth of children destined when they grew up to fall into each of the several 
classes, and by a different method of appraisement to discover their moral and social 
worth. As regards the money value of men of the highest class, many found great 
industries, establish vast undertakings, increase the wealth of multitudes and amass 
large fortunes for themselves. Others, whether rich or poor, are the guides and light of 
the nation, raising its tone, eniightening its difficulties and imposing its ideals. The 
more gifted of these men, members of our yet undefined X class, would be each worth 
thousands of pounds to the nation at the moment of their birth. 

Descent in a Population—The most economical way of producing such men may 
be inferred from the Table of Descent accompanying the memoir, calculated for an ideal 
population, on the supposition that all marriages are equally fertile, that the statistical 
distribution of qualities continues unchanged and that the normal law of frequency 
prevails throughout. Iu this particular table it was also supposed that both parents 
were always alike in quality. The diagram that illustrates it shows also very clearly the 
contributions of each class of parent to each class of the next generation. The V class 
of parentages number 35 per 10,000, which represents in the 40,000,000 of the 
population an annual output of 1,300 male youths of thai class who attain their 
majority in the same year. Of the 34 or 35 V sons 6 come from the 35 V-class parents, 
10 from the 180 U, 10 from the 672 T, 5 from the 1,614 S, and 3 from the 2,500 R. 
Therefore V is 3 times richer than U in producing V offspring, 114 times than T, 
55 times than S, and 145 times richer than R. Economy ef cost and labour in 
improving the race will therefore depend on confining attention to the best parentages. 
The falling off when only one of the parents is of the V class and the other unknown 
was shown to be a little more than 44. 

In dealing with lurge numbers the statistical constancy of the result resembles 
those of a fixed law. The above figures might then be accepted as certainties like 
those in tables of mortality, if they are founded on a correct hypothesis. It is not 
claimed that the hypothesis is more than approximately correct, but in any case the 
results will be constant and probably not very different from those given in the table. 
They showed that 35 marriages of two persons each of class V will produce five 
adult sons and five adult daughters of that same V class. They will also produce ten 
of each sex of the U class and 12 of the T. A discount will have to be taken off 
these figures in deducting their significance, because the performance in mature life 
often falls short of its promise in youth. The lecturer strongly condemned the neglect 
by educational authorities to investigate the correlation between youthful promise and 
subsequent performance, by the closeness of which the value of the present huge system 
of examinations ean alone be judged. 

Augmentation of Favoured Stock.—Euthusiasm to improve our race might express 
itself by granting diplomas to a select class X of young men and women, by encouraging 
their intermarriages and by promoting the early marriage of girls of that high class, 
The means that are available consist in dowries, where a moderate sum is important, 
help in emergencies, healthy homes, pressure of public opinion, honours, and the intro- 
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duction of religious motives, which are very effective as in causing Hindoo girls and most 
Jewesses to marry young. The span of a generation would be thereby shortened, which 
is equivalent to increasing the fertility of one that was unshortened. It would also save 
the early years of the child-bearing period from barrenness. Healthy homes would 
diminish mortality among children, and in that way increase the output of adult offspring. 
There is a tendency among girls to shrink from marriage on prudential grounds. This 
feeling might be directed in the opposite way, by making it an imprudence in an X girl 
not to gain the advantages that would reward the indulgence of a natural instinct. It 
was concluded that the effect of a widely-felt enthusiasm for improving the race might 
be expected to add an average increment of one adult son and one adult daughter to the 
prospective offspring of each X girl. These would be distributed among the X, W, and 
V classes much as the offspring of V parentages are distributed among the V, U, and T 
classes, but not in quite such high proportions, which were five of each sex to the first, 
ten to une second, and so on. 

Economical Problem.—The problem to be solved now appears in a clear shape. 
An X child is worth so and so at birth and one of each of the inferior grades respec- 
tively is worth so and so; 100 X-favoured parentayes will each produce a gain of so 
many ; the total value of their produce can therefore be estimated by an actuary, con- 
sequently it is a legitimate expenditure to spend up to such and such an amount on each 
X parentage. The distinct statement of a problem is often more than half way towards 
its solution. There seems no reason why this one should not be solved between limiting 
values that are not too wide apart to be useful. 

Existing Agencies.—Leaving aside profitable expenditure from a money point’ of 
view the existence of large and voluntary activities should be borne in mind that 
have nobler aims. It appears that the annual voluntary contributions to public 
charities in the British Isles amount on the lowest computation to 14,000,000/., and 
that, as Sir H. Burdett asserts on good grounds, is by no means the maximum 
attainable (Hospitals and Charities, 1898, page 85). . 

A custom has existed in all ages of wealthy persons befriending poor and promising 
youths which might be extended to young and promising couples. It is a conspicuous 
feature in the biographies of those who have risen from the ranks, that they were 
indebted for their first start in life to this cause. Again, it is usual among large land- 
owners to proceed not on the rackrent principle, but to select the worthiest all round for 
tenants and others in their employ, and to give them good cottages at low rents and 
other facilities. The advantage of being employed on one of those liberally-conducted 
properties being thoroughly appreciated, there are usually many applicants to each 
vacancy, so selection can be exercised. The result is that the tenants and servants of all 
kinds to be found about them are a finer stamp of men to those in similar positions 
elsewhere. It might easily become an avowed object of noble families to gather fine 
specimens of humanity around them, as it is to produce fine breeds of cattle and so 
forth, which are costly in money but repay in satisfaction. 

Finally, there are building societies that have higher ends than mere investments 
and which have been endowed with princely generosity. A settlement of selected 
persons might conceivably be maintained that should bear some analogy to colleges 
with their fellowships, and include a grant of rooms for a term of years at low cost. 
A select class would create through their own merits an attractive settlement, distin- 
guished by energy, intelligence, and civic worth, just as a first-rate club attracts 
desirable candidates by its own social advantages. 

Prospects.—It is easy to indulge in Utopias, including a vast system of statistical 
registration, but the pressing need is to establish a firm basis of fact for the roads that 
lead towards race improvement. The magnitude of the inquiry is great, but its object 
is one of the highest that man can hope to accomplish, and there seems no reason ‘to 
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doubt its practicability to a greater or less degree. The question of how much may 
be reasonably anticipated must be delayed until the problems that have been indicated 
are more or less satisfactorily solved. FRANCIS GALTON, 


America: Ethnography. Hill-Tout, &c. 

(1.) The Ethnographic Survey of Canada, Abstract of the report of the 
Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, presented 133 
at Glasgow, September 17th, 1901; to be printed in full in Proce. Brit. Assoe. 
(Glasgow), 1901. 

(2.) Ethnological Studies of the Mainland Halkimélxm, a Division of the Salish 
of British Columbia, Abstract of a paper by Chas. Hill-Tout, appended to the above 
Report. 
(1.) The Committee records with regret the very sudden decease of its secretary, 
Dr. G. M. Dawson, which occurred at Ottawa on March 2, 1901. Dr, Dawson had 
been identified with the work of this Committee from the time of its organisation, at 
first as its chairman and later as its secretary. His well-kuown ethnological studies in 
connection with the Indians of the Pacific coast, and the keen practical interest which 
he constantly manifested in the prosecution of such work gave special weight to his 
connection with this Committee, the object of which commanded his warmest sympathy 
and his deepest interest. The Committee is keenly sensible of the great loss it has 
sustained in the removal of one whose broad interest iu the progress of scientific research, 
and whose intelligent appreciation of the many difficult problems connected with the 
prosecution of ethnological work in a country where the conditions are changing so 
rapidly, gave him exceptional qualifications for the guidance of the work, and imparted 
to those especially engaged in collecting data a never-failing stimulus and enthusiasm. 

The Committee desires to be reappointed, and recommends Mr. C. Hill-Tout, of 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, to be appointed secretary, and the Rev. John Campbell, 
of Montreal, to be a member of the Committee. 

Renewed negotiations with certain of the provincial governments have been opened 
during the year with a view to having the work of this Committee placed upon a more 
permanent basis, aud it is hoped that favourable results may appear before our next 
annual report is made. Dr. Ganong has undertaken the organisation of systematic work 
in New Brunswick, with special reference to the remnants of Indian tribes. The 
anthropometric work of the Committee continues. Mr. Léon Gérin has continued his 
studies with reference to the Iroquois of Caughnawaga (Caniengahaka, cf. Man, 1901. 
134). Mr. A. F. Hunter has published in the Archeological Report of Ontario for 
1900 his third contribution to the ! ibliography of Ontario archeology ; and in Vol. III. 
of the Ontario Historical Society, an article on The Ethnographical Elements of 
Ontario, which has been reprinted separately and may be obtained through the 
Committee. 

(2.) Mr. Hill-Tout has continued his studies of the Salish tribes of British 
Columbia. His report for this year, which deals chiefly with the Halkémélem tribes 
of the Lower Fraser, is given in abstract below, and will be published more fully next 
year. 

This report deals chiefly with the Teil’Qéuk and Kwautlen tribes in the lower 
Fraser district. ‘The former are not true members of the Halkémélem division, though 
they now speak its tongue. They are more communistic in their mode of life than 
other tribes. The office of principal chief generally descended from father to son, 
Their potlatch and other feasts have been reluctantly given up. The tribe eat together 
as one family. Their permanent habitation was the communal long house ; each family 
was entitled to a space 8 talz square, a talz being the length of the space between the 
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outstretched arms of a man measured across the chest from finger to finger. Their 
baskets and other utensils were necessarily large. The author describes the functions 
of the shaman, and discusses the origin of the stilia, which he believes to be a connecting 
link between fetichism and totemism, The mortuary customs differ in detail from those 
of other tribes. He did not gather much information as to the puberty customs. The 
tribe formerly possessed a large stone statue to which they attached a supernatural 
origin. He records the myth of the “ blanket beating” and other tales.’ He criticises 
Dr. Boas’ observations on the language of these tribes, but suggests the general use of 
the phonetic system adopted in his reports. He has given particular study to the 
pronouns and demonstratives. He obtained linguistic information from three of the 
Indians, which he discusses at length. He adds a glossary of the Tcil’géuk language. 

The Pilatlq are a small tribe on the lower Chilliwack river, numbering now only 
25. They were formerly divided into five villages or camps and had three classes of 
shamans. The author records several of their myths. They have given up their 
ancient mortuary customs under missionary influence, and now adhere to those of their 
white neighbours. 

The Kwautlen were formerly oue of the most powerful and extensive of the River 
Halkémélem tribes, their chief claiming to be the supreme chief of the whole. They 
had a subject tribe called the Kwikwitlem. Of their origin they give various mythical 
accounts. They lived in the communal long house, but do not appear to have taken 
their meals in common. The choice of a wife or husband was always made by the 
parents. The author was unable to discover anything like a developed totemic system 
among them. Their social organisation had not reached to the secret society stage. 
The Sti’m was the tribal high priest. He addressed the “sky chief” as Cwai’EbsEn 
or “father.” One of their prayers is thus translated, “‘O supreme Father, have pity on 
“ me. Wherefore hast thou brought me here on this earth ¢ I desire to live here on 
“ this earth which thou hast made for me.” They have eight different kinds of 
dances. ‘The shamans practised fire-handling and other kinds of magic. All dancing 
was accompanied by singing. They believed it was Qiils the Transformer who taught 
them to pray. Their naming ceremonies were occasions of general festivéty and presents 
of blankets. ‘Their phonology does not differ from that of the Teil’géuk. The author 
adds much linguistic information. 

He appends free translations of the following stories :—1. The Magie Water and 
Salmon. 2. Smelé and Skelat’EmEs. 

To the notes on the archeology of the district already published by him in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada and in the Mining Record of Victoria, 
British Columbia, he adds some further particulars of researches among the ancient 
middens. Every variety of arrowhead was found, and stone swor.!s of several patterns, 
but objects of bone predominated. The skulls found are dolichocephalic and appear to 
belong to predecessors of the present races, possibly the ancestors of the subject tribe 
referred to. There are other more recently formed middens. Many interesting specimens 
from these have been secured by the New York Museum of Natural History. There are 
many burial mounds or tumuli. Few or no relics are recovered from them. The greater 
number are within a rectangular boundary of stones. Differeut kinds of sand are found 
in them spread in distinct layers or strata of varying thickness. In only one instance 
was he able to discover a few bones and a portion of a skull, which had not only been 
deformed in lifetime but had suffered from pressure in the ground. He sums up as the 
result of his investigations of the archeological remains that the Lower Fraser was in 
possession of a primitive people, probably not less than 2,000 years ago, which differed 
from existing tribes both physically and in respect of its mortuary customs. The race 
to which these ancient midden and mound builders belonged cannot yet be determined. 
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America: Iroquois. Brant-Sero, 
Dekhanawideh ; the Law-giver of the Caniengahakas. By (Ra-onha) John 13 4 
Ojijatekha Brant-Sero (Canadian Mohawk). (Cf. Man, 1901. 131.) 

Of the North American aborigines, the Caniengahakas are the most ancient and 
honourable known. Fragmentary knowledge of these people in their tribal relations 
have been gathered from time to time by the early travellers and others holding positions 
of political and religious importance in the New World. For many generations past 
these “People of the Flint,” as their name implies, have been known to the general 
reader of fiction by a nick-name, the Mohawks, which it appears originated in Fleet 
Street, London, England. Thoughtful European minds must have considered the name 
more pronounceable than appropriate. 

The “ Mohawks” are the first nation in that aboriginal confederacy which was 
once so powerful and extended ,its influence over a vast trackless part of the North 
American continent. The coufederacy has been perpetuated by various names, such as 
the “ Five Nations,” the “Six Nations,” “the People of the United Long House,” 

Rodinonsh’onnih,” and the “Iroquois.” Like many other races of mankind, the 
Mohawks considered themselves to be the “real” and most important people in the 
land. They taught their children to regard themselves as the “real people.” They did 
not, however, proclaim themselves as the “only” people. Endowed physically and 
mentally, their idea of freedom was so absolute, that we can safely accuse them of 
possessing that generous hospitable spirit of rivalry and fidelity to a degree hitherto 
unheard of, 

Some speculation, I understand, having existed for a long time regarding the word 
“ Troquois,” might I be allowed to digress from the main point and give my version ? 
Rongwe, in the Mohawk tongue means ‘‘man”; J-ih means “self,” that is, “I am ” ; 
and J-ih rongwe,“I am the real man,” obviously is the origin of the word. The 
propensity of the old Iroquois to extol their superiority on the chase, coupled with an 
absolute indifference to the horrors of torture at the stake, leud in some degree the 
possibility of allowing my contention to be accepted as based upon reasonable 
probability. 

As a representative of a race who have not yet produced a chronicler, my claim to 
speak rests upon the fact that we are not as a people “numbered among the war-like 
dead,” neither are’we inclined to be rated among the dying “ backward races of the 
world.” My story in effect is the unwritten constitutional law and government of the 
Caniengahakas, as given to them by De-ha-na-wi-deh. 

It is an important story : the basic principles of this ancient system of government 
being still in use by the Six Nations of Canada, with slight modifications in detail. It 
would not be wise nor yet safe to say how many centuries the system has been in practical 
use. The confederacy of the Five Nations, the people of the United Long House, has 
always impressed me with the fact that it existed a very long time before the Europeans 
reached the shores of America. Haiwatha (Ayonhwadha, commonly, but wrongly, 
called Hiawatia*) founded the confederacy ; but the government of the confederacy is 
an exact counterpart of the system formulated by Dekanawideh probably ages before 
the era of Haiwatha. 

How long the Mohawks existed in a deplorable condition before the Law-giver, 
whose name and memory even the Indians themselves have never heard—save a few, 
and those from the lips of the aged—it is beyond my province to conjecture. Lacking 
a suitable form of organisation, chaos, misery, and war threatened the annihilation of a 
great people. A long transitory period of “ thinking” ensued, pondering how the lives 
of the people might be preserved. Malice in its most deadly form became rampant. 


* Cf. Horatio Hale. Iroquois Book of Rites (s.v. “ Condoling Council”): “ Hai, Hai’ =“ Woe! Woe!” 
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Warriors ceased from their war-like expeditions to stay around and defend their women 
and children, That did not prove effective, for the families murdered one another with 
impunity. In the confusion the people became more infuriated than the beasts of the 
woods. ‘Their minds darkened even in the glare of the hot sun ; night served to awaken 
the horrors of bestial slaughter; children alone were spared. ‘The earth and the 
beautiful world, with its abundance of fruit, foliage, streams of glistening waters, 
followed their allotted pace without murmer, summer and winter. The “ People of the 
Flint,” the mightiest in the land, alone amo~gst humanity were troubled and anxious. 

Dekanawideh, the determived man, “ setting his teeth together,” as his name would 
indicate, vowing to master himself and save his people from destruction, wandered from 
the crowd, and reached the side of a smooth clear-running stream, transparent avd full 
of fishes. He sat down, reclining on the sloping bank, gazing intently into the waters 
(ohondon), watching the fishes playing about in complete harmony : they had their sports 
and pastime which he did not understand. The sun’s ray reflected its warmth upon him. 
He rose, dipping his hollowed hand into the water, drank freely, and sauntered quietly 
towards the spreading branches of a tree which stood uear—a tall piuve tree. He was 
deep in thought and did not notice, perched on the top-most point of the pinery, the 
Great White Eagle—a national totemic emblem. The tree was very high ; no brave had 
yet been able to make and handle a bow and arrow which would send the arrow over 
the lofty position of the king of birds. Under the bird’s keen eyed scouting protection 
Dekanawideh’s * great idea” evolved itself into specific form. Drafting a plan as he 
sat upon the grass, trusting merely to his memory did not prove satisfactory. 

Taking an eagle feather, placing it upon the ground, “That,” he said, “ sball 
“ represent the great idea.” He placed many articles side by side to represent the 
“lesser ideas,” the details of a great plan. These articles, he thought, would help to 
command attention to his “ ideas ” and receive consideration from his people. 

Over and over again did he rearrange the various light articles which acted in lieu 
of letters. At last it was finished. His joy was great. He felt inclined to yell with 
delight. However, the Great White Eagle, perched on high, as if anticipating the result, 
gave a loud, triumphant scream. ‘The first real American statesman was startled, and 
while he looked cautiously about him, a gust of wind playfully performed a whirlwind 
dance and circulated his great policy in all directions. The primitive record, though 
not the system, was lost. 

A lively little woodpecker alighted on an old tattered hollow piuve stump, mockingly 
singing his limited song, pecking for food between the notes. Ina revengeful moment 
Dekanawideh grabbed his bow and arrow, and senta swift arrow, pinning the bird to the 
stump. Leisurely he brought the bird and arrow down. Dekanawideh standing erect, 
bird in hand, carefully examined his plumage. Looking up to the lofty position occupied ° 
by the Great White Eagle, it drew from him a sigh of lofty admiration. “ The Great 
Idea,” said he, “‘ will one day oecupy a position in the affairs of men as lofty as the 
“ Great Eagle holds among the feathere! kind.” The incentive awakened and urged 
him on as if the “ Ruler of All” had prompted Dekanawideh to finish the ‘ task.” 

Once more he sat upon the grass, still examining the I'ttle bird’s feathers. Suddenly 
there was a pause, a new discovery, another idea. Small white discs marked the 
feathers. The little white round marks would help to diffuse knowledge. Oue by one, 
feathers were plucked and stuck into the ground. In this manner the whole scheme 
was rehearsed, and securely tied the precious feathers together. A new era opened. 
Dekanawideh rose and slowly wandered back to his people, mingled with them awhile, 
then secretly laid his plan before the principal men and mothers of the nation. ‘The scheme 
was approved by them, and on its presentation to the people it was adopted unanimously, 

Such is the story hauded down for ages, not from father to son, but from mother to 
children. I am reminded by my people that it has never been told to Europeans. 
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The “ great idea” involved the principle of placing the “ mothers of the nation” in 
supreme authority, based on a triangular position; with poiuts represented by three 
totemic shields, known variously as “clans or gentes.” 

This remarkable system has never been rightly understood, and I do not wonder at 
it. But you will perceive, as I go on, that the Mohawk women are intelligible after all. 
The national interest was invested in them for the good of the whole. ‘They taught 
their own children, and men supported both mother and child. All the women were 
divided, by the gens system, into three totems. Each totem had a separate council. 
‘There was, however, a mutual agreement, all matters receiving the attention of the nation, 
in time of peace, in mutual unity : nothing was finally settled without unanimity. 

In the women’s totemic council, however, it was practically an informal affair, 
nominally presided over by an aged sensible woman of the gens. 

The main subject and, probably, the only one which these female totemic councils 
reasonably discussed was the selection of the hereditary council, composed of seven here- 
ditarily-named lords or masters. These * lordship” names, probably more correctly 
“ titles,” descended by right of inheritance through the women, who have claims upon 
the particular titles. But the women, although possessing such an extraordinary 
advantage, had neither voice nor presence in the council itself during session. 

The Lords in Council spoke for the women, made laws for them ; the women 
obeyed them. 

No woman could have an interest in more than one title. It was impossible. The 
woman was not supposed to bear children from a father of the same totem as herself. 
Some women had a prior right in choosing a successor to office. The original “ lordship 
titles,” being seven in number, are as follow :— 

(1.) The Turtle gens: S’hadekariwadeh. Although this is the most important 
gens, the vested power in the individual suggests rather the kingly power 
than anything else. After the confederation of the Five Nations two 
names were added, in which Haiwatha’s name, as an adopted Mohawk, now 
appears third in the list of titled ones or Lords of the Confederacy. It is 
possible that Dekarihoken may have been the original title and not 
S’hadekariwadeh. 

(2.) The Wolf gens : Shorenhowaneh, Deyonhehgwen, Ohrenhrekowah 

(3.) The Bear gens : Dehanakarineh, Asdawenserontha, Shoskoharowaneh. 


The Wolf and Bear Nihodidaroden (gentes) it will be seen possess an equal number 
of titles,—three each. This meant a sub-division of each gens into three distinct 
factions without any other or further addition of totemic divisions. There is no such 
a thing as a sub-gens. It is xn understood custom that the sub-division of gentes gave 
to some women, heads of families, the right of ownership to one of the many titles. By 
this arrangement it followed that a female totemic council relegated the sole control of 
a named title exclusively to the said “owners of the said title.” The owners of 
Shorenhowaneh, as an example, would have no voice in the title of Deyonhehgwen. 

The owners within the gens, however, could “borrow” candidates from one 
another, so that virtually the warriors of the Wolf and Bear gentes were in a position 
to succeed to any one of the three tities. Regency and borrowing are entirely distinct. 

There does not appear to be any limit to the number of owners. It is guided by 
the number of females in the family. Age takes first rank. It has always been against 
custom to consider candidates from among the young men. An owner, be she mother, 
grandmother, or great-grandmother by her right of inheritance would naturally choose 
her own blood relation for office in preference to others. It is, however, very clear 
that the candidate must possess qualifications in a superior degree to merit the attention 
of the women. 
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A great deal more might be said on this point of: an internal tribal organisation, but 
but let me briefly direct your attention to the council itself. From the opening of a 
council meeting begins the ceremonial part of the outward demeanour. The lords sit in 
council by gentes on a plan having three corners. The principal position in the council 
was occupied by the Turtle—the fountain of thought, goodness, and restricted authority. 
The Wolf occupied a position equivalent to that of the “ opposition party.” The Bear 
watched the interest of all the people, keeping a careful traditional record of what 
transpired in these councils. It was his duty to open and close the council meeting in a 
becoming manner. He took no part in the debate. It was his duty to confirm or refer 
matters back to the couneil for reconsideration when he thought the interest of the people 
would be better served by doing so. 

The lighting of a fire, possibly the mere removal of ashes from the embers of an 
undying ‘ council-fire,” set the work of a council into motion. About this council-fire, 
let us draw three lines in a triangular manner ; the first line, pole to pole ; the other two 
lines pointing to, and meeting at, the west side of the council-fire. The Wolf sat to the 
north-east point of the triangle, also facing the fire. The Bear sat at the western point 
facing the east. The Turtle Lord sat at the south-east point of the triangle facing the 
fire. ‘The presence of all the gentes formed the quorum. Then the speaker of the Bear 
Lords rose in his place and delivered a set »ddress, beginning by referring with thank- 
fulness to the Maker for opportunities enjoyed by them and their people. The speaker 
would urge the Lords in Council to exercise wisdom and patience in all their 
deliberations. 

When he had finished the Turtle Lord would announce the business requiring the 
council’s careful consideration. He himself would make known his own conclusions, 
whereon the “opposition party,” ¢.e., the Wolf Lords, would immediately proceed to 
discuss the matter in hand in an undertone among themselves. When the “ opposition 
party ” reached an unanimous conclusion, the fact would be announced by their speaker. 
It might be that the view taken by the Wolf Lords would be totally at variance with 
the expressed conclusion of the Turtle Lord, or it might be a mere concurrence of views. 
Where there was a difference of opinion between the Turtle and the Wolf, the Bear 
would effect a compromise. 

-After the speaker of the Wolf had addressed his reply to the council, the Turtle 
Lord would ask the Bear Lords to give it their careful attention. ‘The Bears on 
reaching a conclusion would announce the fact through their speaker to the council, 
whereupon the Turtle Lord would make the final announcement, the unanimous decision 
of the council, to the people of the nation. In this manner the whole transactions of the 
council were carried on in the most dignified, orderly, and confiding way. No Lord was 
allowed to address the council openly without first having obtained the sanction of his 
side of the council fire and of the council in general. As the Lords were the most 
easily approached class of the community, it is easy to understand the lack of antagonism 
between them and the people. They were called Rodiyaner, the good masters’*and 
lords. 

As the sun sets in the west, the deliberations of the council are brought to a close, 
figuratively speaking, by drawing the ashes over the undying embers of the council-fire 
on the part of the Bear Lords. 

‘There was a minor officer to the lords outside of the council in the person of a 
messenger, Whose duties were directed by the lord himself. Messengers were some- 
times promoted to the titular office, but owing to the practice of selecting older men to 
office, such a form was never made an absolute rule. 

The men who had been guilty of murder, treason, and cruelty to women or 
children could never become titular lords. For the same offences, with the addition of 
disobedience, a lord could be removed from office by the council itself. 
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It should be mentioned that the candidates for office were chosen by the “owners ” 
of certain titles, who, after agreeing upon a choice, presented the candidate to the general 
council for acceptance. 

The council had a right to refuse or accept a candidate. Following on this power, 
maintained by the council itself, they also had the authority to make one of their own 
people serve in the council without a title. 

We find, in the historical anuals of times past, Mohawks holding and wielding 
great influence, who did not possess one of the titular names here mentioned. That is 
possible in a two-fold degree: firstly, because the council possessed authority to make 
a “ life chief” of one who had shown great service to his people; secondly, siuce the 
leader, distinguished in times of war, maintained his influence over the people at the 
return of peace. 

One peculiar feature of this system of government is the suspension of council 
authority during war. This is probably the cause why the hereditary system has not 
produced a single noted man from amung their numbers. Dekanawideh himself would 
not allow his name to figure among the titles. There is nota class of people in America, 
or indeed in the world, who are more indifferent to the perpetuation of their individual 
memories, and still uphold an hereditary system, as tenaciously as do the Mohawks of the 
Grand River. Indian farmers of to-day, descendants of famous men and women, are 
absolutely careless whether their family tree is more important than that of the rest of 
the Indians about them. This does not arise from ignorauce of the facts, but the belief 
and practice of extending equality to all seems to be at the root of the whole idea. No 
man or woman among them expects more glory than that which arises from a 
consciousness of having done a duty to the best of their individual ability. 

Numerous ceremonies, observed at the present day, I have not touched ; they are 
distinet from the subject in hand. I cannot, however, close without saying a word in 
regard to that admirable work by the late scholar, Horatio Hale, on The Lroquois Book 
of Rites. That work is only a part of the material preserved among this people ; 
about whom the world has heard a great deal, though it knows so little of them. 

The system of government which I have attempted in a feeble way to explain was 
also the system in vogue at the period when the Crown of England entered most 
solemnly into an alliance with it on defensive lines, when the British Empire was not so 
large as it is at the present moment. It is probably just as well to emphasize that the 
Mohawks have never violated a pledge, and their fidelity to the Crown is uo less real 
to-day than in the days long since past by the snows of time. ‘“ The proud imperial 
Mohawks” are not a dying but a living race, eagerly waiting the opportunities to 
employ talent, which has lain dormant for some generations. May the hour be no 
longer stayed! I have said so: Ne Ne I-ih Wakiron. J. O. BRANT-SERO. 


Spiritualism. Lang. 
Anthropology and Superstition. By Andrew Lang. (Cf. Man, 1901. 3.) j 

In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Volume XXX1., or rather 35 
in the Appendix, Man, No. 38, occurs a remark of Mr. Hartland’s to this etfect: 
“ The question raised . . . as to the validity and import of certain phenomena, 
“ yulgarly called ‘ spiritualistic,’ is hardly one for the Anthropological Institute.” The 
reference is to certain attempts of my own to compare savage beliefs or superstitions 
with their analogues, perhaps survivals, in contemporary European and American 
society. Now the Anthropological Institute may, of course, draw the line where it 
pleases ; but is it the case that such a comparison as I tried to institute, “is hardly one 
for” the science of anthropology ? I merely follow the lead of Bastian in his Ueber 
psychische Beobachtungen bei Naturviélkern (Leipzig, 1890). Bastian, I believe, is a 
recognised authority in anthropology, and he deigned to glance, in the tract cited, at 
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hypnotic methods and hypnotic phenomena among the backward races. My own 
sketch also dealt, among other things, with many phenomena of automatism among the 
savage and the civilised, whose methods and results are curiously analogous. In both 
the civilised and savage instances, these practices are usually involved in superstition, 
“ spiritualism ” and other fallacies, or apparent fallacies. But even the Anthropological 
Institute, in the latest number of the Journal, devotes attention to superstitions. 
In certain cases, hypnotic and automatic, the superstitions are unscientific hypotheses 
about facts in human nature. I cannot see, I confess, why real or alleged phenomena 
of human nature and “ their validity and import” are (alone among the phenomena of 
human nature) outside the sphere of a science which neglects nihil humanum, and has 
given much attention to superstition, the unscientific interpretation of these phenomena, 
But, though I cannot imagine any reason why anthropology should neglect anything 
anthropological, I can see many reasons, I admit, for the idea that the topic “is hardly 
“ one for .the Anthropological Institute.” One reason is that the phenomena “are 
‘“« yvulgarly called spiritualistic.” Yet even this does not prevent the publications of 
the Institute from treating of savage beliefs of a “ spiritualistic ” character. So perhaps 
the reason is not_so excellent as I supposed. A. LANG, 
Torres Strait. Rivers. 
On the Functions of the Maternal Uncle in Torres Strait. By W. H.R. 
Rivers, M.D. ‘To be published in full in the Report of the Cambridge Anthro- 136 
pological Expedition to Torres Strait. 

In the western tribes of Torres Strait descent is at the present time strictly 
paternal, and yet customs exist among these people which show that in some respects 
the relationship between maternal uncle and nephew is regarded as nearer than that 
between father and son. The system of kinship is of the kind known as “ classificatory,” 
and the customs to be described apply not only to the brothers of the mother, in the 
strict sense, but to all those mules of the clan of the same generation as the mother 
whom the latter would call brother. 

A man will cease fighting at once when told to do so by his maternal uncle. The 
power of the uncle is so great that a fight between the natives of two hostile islands 
(Mabuiag and Moa) might be stopped if a man on one side saw his sister’s son among 
his enemies. This power of stopping a fight is not possessed to the same extent by the 
father or mother, and a man may continue to fight even after the father or mother has 
given certain indications of the nearness of the bond between them and the son. The 
maternal uncle, on the other hand, stops a fight by a mere word. The brother-in-law 
(imi) has also the power of stopping a fight, but in this case it is the duty of the man 
who has been stopped to make a present to the brother-in-law. No such present is 
made to the uncle. 

Another indication of the closeness of the relationship between maternal uncle and 
nephew is’ that the latter may take, lose, spoil, or destroy anything belonging to his 
uncle (even a new canoe, probably the most valuable possession a man can have) 
without a word of reproach from the latter. I was told that, even if the nephew was 
quite a small boy, he could do what he liked in his uncle’s house—could break or spoil 
any of his uncle’s property, and the uncle would say nothing. 

As a boy grew up he went about more with his uncle than with his father, and I 
was told that he cared more for his uncle. At the ceremonies connected with the 
initiation of the boy into manhood it was the maternal uncles who had especial care and 
complete control of the boy, and imparted to him the traditions and institutions of the 
tribe. When the boy married the father provided the necessary presents ; but the 
actual payment was made by the maternal uncle, to whom the presents were given by 
the boy’s father. 
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One point of interest in these customs is that they are found ina tribe in which 
descent is now paternal, and must probably be regarded as vestiges of a previous condi- 
tion in which descent was maternal, and the brothers of the mother were regarded as 
nearer kin than the father. 

Another point of more special interest is to be found in the similarity between one 
of these customs and the “ vasu” institution of Fiji. This institution which has been 
spoken of as the “keynote of Fijian despotism,” may be regarded as an extreme 
development of the custom which in Torres Strait permits a nephew to take anything 
belonging to his maternal uncle. In Fiji this custom has grown to such an extent that 
the nephew of a king may be “ vasu” to all his uncle’s subjects, and may with impunity, 
despoil his uncle’s subjects of all their most valued possessions. W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Torres Strait. Rivers. 
On the Functions of the Son-in-Law and Brother in-Law in Torres Strait. 
By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D. To be published in full with the preceding paper. 187 

In both the eastern and western tribes of Torres Strait, as in so many parts of the 
world, a man is not allowed to utter the names of his wife’s relations. He does not 
speak to his father-in-law, and carries out any necessary communication through his 
wife. If, for any reason, it should become necessary to speak to his father-in-law, he 
talks in a low voice and mild manner. 

In the western tribe this disability is associated with certain duties and privileges. 
The brother-in-law has the power of stopping a fight, but apparently not to so marked 
an extent as in the case of the maternal uncle. 

When a man dies, the duty of looking after the body and the mourners falls largely 
on the brother-in-law (im). If the man has died away from home it is the duty of the 
“imi” to announce the death to the widow and brothers of the deceased, and the “ imi” 
gives the signal for the erying— keening ”—to commence. He prepares the body and 
curries it to the grave. He stops the crying, gives food to the mourners, and fills the 
pipe of the brother of the dead man. If no brother-in-law is present these duties 
devolve on the father in-law (ira), or, if no “ira” is present, on the sister-in-law 
(ngaubat). Owing, however, to the large number of brothers-in law provided by the 
classifieatory system of kinship, this rarely happens. 

The brother-in-law has also definite duties in connection with fishing, and has a 
definite piace in the fore part of the canoe. It is his duty to hoist the sail, to heave the 
anchor, to bale out water, to light the fire and prepare food, and to spear the dugong or 
turtle. He has,.in fact, to do all the hard work, while the owner or captaiu of the boat 
has little to do beyond giving orders. In special kinds of fishing, as in that in which 
the sucking fish is used—of which Dr. Haddon has given an account—certain of the 
operations are carried out by the brother-in-law. 

At a dance a man does not wear his own mask (ra) but that of his brother- 
in-law. 

It seems probable that these customs may be regarded as vestiges of a condition 
which does not now exist in Torres Strait, but is found in many parts of the world, 
viz., a condition in which a man lives with and serves the family of his wife. 

These customs, and those connected with the maternal uncle, agree in pointing 
to the existence, at some time, in Torres Strait of a stage iu the development of 
the family in which the husband was a relatively unimportant appendage, and the 
head of the family was the brother of the wife; a stage of development which is 
still to be found in some parts of the world, as among the Seri Indiaus, recently 


investigated by McGee. W. H. R. RIVERS. 
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Greece; Prehistoric. 
“ The Oldest Civilisation of Greece: Mr. Hall and ‘H’” By Arthur 
J. Evans, LL.D., F.R.S. (Cf. Man, 1901. 130.) 138 

In an article on Mycenean Cyprus as illustrated by the British Museum Finds, 
published in last year’s Journal of the Institute, I ventured to hope that I had stripped 
the last rags off the theory that brought down Mycenean civilisation in Cyprus to the 
eighth or even the seventh century B.c. The system by which the Bronze Age pins 
of Cyprus are compared with those on the Francois vase, by which typical Cypro- 
Mycenan cylinders of, say, the fourteenth century B.c. are described as ‘ Phoenician” 
imports of eight centuries later date, and Vapheio vases and Ialysos cups made to 
survive to the “ Age of the Tyrants,” might hardly seem to require refutation. In 
order to satisfy the views put forward in the British Museum publication referred to, 
“it would be necessary,” as I pointed out, “to suppose that the Bronze Age of Cyprus 
“ so far from reaching its term somewhat earlier than that of Greece or Italy, came 
“ down five centuries later to the borders of the period of fully-developed classical art, 
‘* while the long centuries of the iron-using, geometrical period are either left out of 
“ account or a Mycenean Bronze Age is interposed between them and classical 
times.” 

Whatever might have been thought a few years since as to the possible isolated 
survivals of pure Mycenean culture, the mass of evidence now before us precludes such 
an hypothesis. The continuous course of civilisation in Cyprus and its characteristic 
early Iron-Age products have now been illustrated in detail by Mr. Myres in his cata- 
logue of the Cyprus Museum. Nor was it ever a question of the survival of some 
changed form of civilisation in the island to which perhaps thé name of “ Sub-Myce- 
nan” might still with more or less appropriateness be applied. It will be seen, from 
a reference to the British Museum publication above cited, that its authors claimed (on 
the strength of Egyptian evidence of which Professor Petrie had already made mince- 
meat) to bring down the ceramic and other products of the best days of Mycenz to 
the borders of the period of fully-developed classical art. The old tag about the 
exceptionally conservative character of Cypriote culture is constantly appealed to. 
Conservative, indeed, to render possible the continued manufacture of artistic products 
for 800 years in a practically unchanged form ! 

But it seems that it was a vain conceit on my part to suppose that my detailed 
exposure of this impossible system had reached those for whom it was most intended. 
Mr. H. R. Hall in his recently published work on the Oldest Civilisation in Greece 
accepts the heresies regarding the Mycenean chronology in Cyprus en bloc, and, though 
this might have been thought to be his special business, sappresses even a mention of 
Professor Petrie’s successful demolition of the alleged Egyptian evidence. Nay, mure, 
the detailed criticism of the Jourual has not yet penetrated the pages of Man, and a 
notice of Mr. Hall’s book in the last number signed “ H ” not only endorses his p. onounce- 
ment, but goes beyond it to express astonishment that archeologists should exist “ who 
** shut their eyes to the fact that Mycenzan remains in Cyprus last down to the eighth 
“ century (or possibly even later).” 

We must, however, be thankful for inal mercies, and it is satisfactory to find that 
the system by which the central chronological point of the Mycenzan civilisation is 
referred to the fifteenth or fourteenth century B.c., which elsewhere has been accepted 
for years, should at last find an advocate in one at least of the Departments of 
our National Antiquities. The fact might still have been mentioned, however, that 
the evidence for the early dating of Mycenean culture, based on the correspondence 
between its products and the offerings of the Keft chieftains to Thothmes III., 
had been pointed out by Steindorff some ten years since. Mr. Hall, indeed, apart 
from his impossible conclusions regarding Cyprus, brings down the general date of 
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Mycenean culture far too low, and adduces on behalf of this view the fine Biigel- 
kane said to have been found in the coffin of a grandson of Pinetehem I., who died 
some time in the tenth century. As these relics are in Mr. Hall’s department of the 
British Museum we might at least have expected a more cautious verdict ; for they 
have been shown by Professor Petrie to form part of a bogus find of the class which 
those who have to do with Arab and other dealers are very familiar. The objects, said 
to have been found together, appear, in fact, to range in date from about 2600 to 
300 B.c. Such at least is the result of Professor Petrie’s published analysis,* and it is 
difficult to understand by what pontifical authority Mr. Hall can claim (as he does in his 
book) to exercise the right of completely ignoring such criticism. 

It may also be pointed out that Mr. Hall’s references to the early civilisation of 
Crete and its connexions with Egypt are generally misleading. I had myself suggested 
a relationship between certain rude pictorial figures on a class of early cylinders and a 
prism seal found in Egypt and certain types on an early class of Cretan seal-stones, also 
accompanied by the prism form. The types for the most part are not ordinary hiero- 
glyphics, and include ibexes or goats with two heads and a single body, a hare-headed 
mav, and possibly one with horns, and the comparisons are tabulated for what they are 
worth. Mr. Hall thinks the horns of the man are the rudely-drawn feathers of the 
Egyptian hieroglyph for archer, which may or may not be the case, but his conclusion 
‘that the supposed connexion with Crete” therefore disappears is singularly illogical. 
Half the creations of barbaric art result from misunderstood copying. The other signs 
on the Karnak prism he describes as “ merely ordinary Egyptian hieroglyphs.” It does 
uot require a very profound knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics to know that this is a 
strange perversion of fact. ; 

So far as direct connexion between Crete and Twelfth Dynasty Egypt is concerned 
the evidence is as conclusive as it can possibly be. I have myself put together a table 
of Twelfth Dynasty scarab designs and their contemporary copies on Cretan seal-stoties 
which has been gencrally accepted as carrying conviction. The argument so freely used, 
that scarabs themselves prove nothing as they may be later importations, is here beside 
the mark, for men do not imitate the past but the conterhporary art of their neighbours. 
The spiral system,—unknown to the earlier, neolithic population of the island,—now 
appears in a fully developed form taken over, like the stone vases with which it is asso- 
ciated, from Twelfth Dynasty originals. The beautiful pre-Mycenan painted pottery of 
Crete finds its way at the same time to Egypt. The evidence of direct relations between 
Crete and the Nile Valley at this time is overwhelming. But in the teeth of it all, 
and notwithstanding the fact that neither the seals, nor the spirals, nor the vases are 
found in Cyprus, Mr. Hall still seeks to find the only intercourse between Crete and 
Egypt “by land or sea along the Asiatic coast via Cyprus.” With regard to the local 
topography of Crete, Mr. Hall might improve his knowledge with advantage. In that 
case he would certainly cease to write of “ Praistos” and the “ Dicteean Cave on 
Mount Ida.” 

Nor was it really necessary that Mr. Hall—-with less than a thousandth part of 
the evidence before his eyes—should cast doubts as to the statement made in my 
last report on the Knossos excavations, that the Cretan linear script reads from left 
to right. I can only repeat that the statement is absolutely exact. Elsewhere I had 
been at special pains to point out that the conventionalised, pictographic, or fully 
developed “ hieroglyphic” script of Crete is the product of the Mycemean age, and 
lasts, indeed, to quite late Mycenzan times. Mr. Hall now makes this a sugges- 
tion of his own as if he were setting my conclusions right. Throughout the book, 
indeed, we are continually confronted by what appear to be judicial corrections of 


* The Relations of Egypt and Karly Europe. Trans. R.S.L.. XUX., p. 73-4 (= p. 16 of the paper). 
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authors’ statements by Mr. Hall, but which are in reality the conclusions of the 
writer that he is referring to. A reference is given, for instance, to a book of mine, 
where mention is made of the non-Hellenic inscription found at Preesos, in such a way 
as to lead the reader to suppose that I have advocated the Semitic origin of the Eteo- 
eretans. “ But,” continues Mr. Hall, in his heaviest judicial style, “we may be justified 
‘in thinking it more probable that the Eteo:retans belonged to the same stock as the other 
“ Pelasgian tribes in their neighbourhood than that they were Semites.” This was really 
my own conclusion on the pages referred to by Mr. Hall. So, again, after entering a 
judicial caveat against the view put forward in my monograph on Mycenzan tree and 
pillar cult, that Mycenzan worship was predominantly aniconic,—a view which elsewhere, 
both on the Continent and in this country, has received general adhesion,—Mr. Hall adds 
a further corrective paragraph of his own to show that this cult need not be Semitic. 
‘“‘The similar cults of Canaan,” he writes, “ were probably taken over by the Semites 
“ from the pre-Semitic inhabitants, who probably belonged tothe same stock as the pre- 
Aryan Greeks” This is simply repeating (in a crude and incorrect forta, it is true) what 
had been specially insisted on in the work that Mr. Hall is apparently controverting. 
Mr. Hall’s book contains much good material, laboriously put together, combined 
with many fresh* and welcome suggestions, especially as regards the barbaric invaders of 
Egypt and the original Philistine stock. A good deal of it shows a quality of real research 
which cannot be too highly commended. But it is marred by the continual effort to sit 
in judgment on matters that are really beyond the author’s competence. Dogmatic 
pronouncements, moreover, as in the case of the alleged reference to the Ionians on 
the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, of the cylinders from early Cypriote tombs, and of the clay 
figures from Nippur, often stand in the place of arguments. Professor Sayce is 
eorrected like a schoolboy on a point upon whieh he has still some very conclusive 
arguments to bring to bear. Professor Hilprecht’s perronal evidence as to the circum. 
stances of his discovery of the clay figures is brushed aside as “ quite impossible.” 
Of the treatment accorded to Professor Petrie samples have already been given. It 
must be added that some of the most irritating features of Mr. Hall’s book are due to an 
inherent want of lucidity and an imperfect mastery of English composition, which makes 
it almost impossible to know whether at a given point he is expressing his own opinion 


or whether he is quoting that of another writer. ARTHUR J. EVANS. 
Greece: Prehistoric. Myres. 


Note on Mycenean Chronology. By John L. Myres (Cf. Man, 1901. 130.) 13 

A phrase in the recent review of Mr. Hall’s Earliest Civilisation of Greece 9 
(Man, 1901. 130) seems to indicate that the writer is not fully aware of the state of the 
ease. ‘ We do not understand,” he says, “ how archeologists can shut their eyes to the 
“ fact that Mycenean remains in Cyprus last down to the eighth century B.c. (possibly 
* even later).” This is not a fair statement of the case. At present the only * fact” 
known is that certain officials of the Greek and Roman Antiquity Department of the 
British Museum have stated this opinion in an official publication, No serious student, 
however, outside the Museum, has seen his way to accept their view either before or 
since; and the Museum, though repeatedly challenged to publish its evidence, still keeps 
silence on the essential points of “ fact.” 

On the first announcement of the Museum’s inferences from its excavations at 
Episkopi (quoted in Academy, January 11, 1896) I pointed out (¢b. February 1, 1896) 
that the announcement was both self-contradictory in form and inconclusive in substance, 
and that before the new view could be accepted it must be supported by a proper 
statement of the evidence. ‘To this note no reply has ever appeared. 

Not long after, Professor Flinders Petrie went into this whole question of date in 
detail (‘7'rans. Roy. Soe, Lit., X1X. (1897), p. 73 ff.) and corrected the misapprehension 
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into which the officials of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities appeared to 
have fallen as to the date of the Egyptian scarab on which half of their case rested. 
Again no reply. In the official publication, Excavations in Cyprus, which appeared 
shortly afterwards, Professor Petrie’s article is ignored altogether, and the pronouncement 
of an anonymous expert is accepted as final. 

Still more recently Mr. Arthur Evans, in reviewing once more the Cypriote 
evidence on which the Museum bases its view (Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXX. (1900), 
p- 199 ff.) has pointed out that the “ Phoenician cylinder ” on which the other half of the 
Museum’s case rests is neither figured at all in the official publication, nor even described 
in the text in such a way as to be identifiable. Still no answer ; and no publication, as 
yet, of the cylinder in question. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be said that archeologists outside the British 
Museum have “shut their eyes” to anything. On the contrary, they have their eyes 
very wide open indeed in the direction of the British Museum, and whenever either 
the writer of the phrase I have quoted or the officials in charge of the Cypriote 
finds shall produce some “ facts ” for them to see, they will probably sueceed in seeing 


them. J. L. MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 
Folklore. Sébillot. 
Le Folklore des Pécheurs. By Paul Sébillot. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1901. 
12mo. Pp. xii, 389. Price 5 franes. 140 

The forty-third volume of Les Littératures Populaires which we owe to that 
indefatigable folklorist, M. Sébillot, is a singularly interesting volume. There are 
probably few modes of life more calculated to promote the survival of traditional customs 
than that of the fisher-folk. In England, and still more in other parts of Europe, they 
live their own lives and are untouched by civilisation. They still form, as it were, an 
exclusive caste, to which we find an analogue among some of the whale-fishing peoples 
of Behring Sea. 

The chapters of M. Sébillot’s book deal with the life of the fisherman from his 
birth to his death, with his house, his patron saints, and his religious customs. The 
second book is devoted to the boats, omens, and the various observances believed to be 
necessary for success ; chapters are devoted to the freshwater fishermen and to the 
fishermen of Newfoundland and Iceland. The third book gives a sketch of the legends 
of the fishermen of all nations. 

It is a little unfortunate for those who want to use the book as well as be amused 
by it that there is no index provided. Surely this concession to the serious student 
would have done no one any harm. Bm. W. F. 


Egypt. Niebuhr. 
The Tell-el-Amarna Period. By Carl Niebuhr. No. II. of “The Ancient 

East” Series. Price 1s. 141 

The second volume of the series, dealing as it does with purely historical questions, 
calls for no extended notice here. On the whole the epoch of the history of Egypt and 
Western Asia, known as the “ Tell-el-Amarna” period (ce. 1450-1400 B.c.; the date 
1370 given by Mr. Niebuhr for the death of Amenhetep IV. (Akhenaten) is too late) is 
capably sketched by the author, who, however, of course labours under the difficulty 
always present when small books of this kind are concerned—the difficulty of clearly 
indicating when the evidence on which he bases his conclusions is absolutely certain and 
unquestioned, and when it is not. A wrong impression is given hy a mistake which 
occurs throughout the book : if the H is not used it should be replaced by Kh, never by 
simple H. The names “ Hani,” “ Vanhamu,” &«., which occur in this book are wrongly 
spelt ; if H was not available they should have been spelt Khani, Vankhamu. i. 
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FIG. I.—COTTON-MILL OR GIN (FOR EXTRACTING FIG. 4.—SPINNING-WHEEL (FOR COTTON). 
THE SEEDS FROM THE COTTON). 


FIG. 2.—SPOOL*LADDER OR SPOOL-RACK (WHENCE FIG. 5.—FRAME USED FOR ‘‘TYING’’ PROCESS. 
WARP-THREADS ARE DRAWN DOWN TOWARDS 
WARP-PEGS PLACED BELOW THEM). 


FIG. 3.—PEGS FOR WARP-LAYING. FIG. 6.—MALAY LOOM (KELANTAN TYPE). 


MALAY SPINNING AND WEAVING. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Malay Peninsula. With Plate M. . Skeat. 


Notes on the Ethnography of the Malay Peninsula, Abstract of part of the 
Report on Mr. W. W. Skeat’s Expedition presented to the British Association 142 
at Glasgow, September 17, 1901. 

The Report contained also a statement of the zoological botanical, and geological 
results of the expedition, and will be printed in full in Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1901. 

The Malay Peninsula, lying midway between the two most densely-populated 
countries in the world (India and China), is, strangely enough, very sparsely populated. 
The climate is tropical (Singapore being only about one and a half degrees from the 
equator), the atmosphere heavily charged with moisture, the interior of the country 
(except where colonized) is mountainous and covered with dense jungle, the trees 
reaching a height of nearly 200 feet in many places. The total volume of trade in 1900 
was about £51,000,000 ; with Great Britain alone about £3,000,000. The most im- 
portant industry is that of tin-mining, the Malay region producing two-thirds of the 
world’s tin supply. The natives are Mahommedan Malays, now often swamped by 
Chinese and other aliens in the western towns, whilst in the jungle are to be found 
seattered tribes of at least two aboriginal races, which are entirely distinct from the 
Malay or any other of the immigrating elements. 

In addition to the British colonial settlements of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, 
there is a British Protectorate over the federated states of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang. At the southern end of the peninsula lies the independent 
state of Johore. The remainder of the peninsula, which is under Siamese influence, 
includes the area traversed by our expedition; it consists of the states of Patani 
(now divided into seven districts), Kelantan, and Trengganu, with one or two smal! 
districts north of Patani—e.g., Singora and Patalung. 

After a short stay at Bangkok, during which the chief places of interest were 
visited, including the magnificent royal palace, the expedition proceeded by sea to 
Singora and there started work by exploring the shores of the Inland Sea. The next 
place visited was Patani, which lies on a river of that name, up which we proceeded in 
the curious river-boats there used for up-stream traffie to a place called Biserat, whence 
we worked our way through the southern states and finally proceeded by way of Singa- 
pore to Penang and Kedah. The chief town of Kedah, which is called Alor Star, lies 
a short way up the Kedah river. Starting from this town I proceeded for several days’ 
journey inland till the far interior of the state was reached, crossing on the way a vast 
plain planted with rice, many miles in extent, and passing between the two finest 
mountains of Kedah, viz., Kedah Peak (called Gunong Jerei by the Malays) and Bukit 
Perak, which means the Silver Hill. Some of the scenery in the interior of Kedah 
was very fine; it was for the most part hilly, and travelling was effected by elephant, 
frequently over the roughest jungle-tracks. 

There are on the east coast two sharply-contrasted racial types, but as the con- 
clusions of Messrs. Duckworth and Laidlaw (the latter of whom took the measurements 
and the former is largely helping to work them out) are not yet fully published 
(cf. Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1900, Bradford, p. 909) it is impossible to go into this question 
now, and all that I will say is that the difference between the two is to be seen, not only 
in their features but in their build and stature, which in the taller race approaches that of 
the Maori ; the shorter race is undoubtedly Malay, the taller most probably Indonesian, 

The Patani Malays have in many cases some infusion of Siamese blood, of which 
there may also be some slight traces among the coast-dwellers of the sister state of 
Kelantan, but from this element Trengganu appears to be practically free. Our own 
men were for the most part Malays from the west coast state of Selangor, but included 
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also a couple of Patani Malays, a Malay from Sumatra, a couple of Trengganu Malays, 
and a Malay from Kedah. 

The central building of a Malay village is naturally the mosque, in proximity to 
which the dead were usually buried. The gravestones for men and women are of 
different shapes, and are easily distinguishable. 

The ordinary house of a respectable Malay is raised upon posts (like the pile- 
dwellings of Switzerland), is thatched with the leaf of a low-growing palm called 

“Nipah” (Nipa fructicans) and 
possesses beautifully decorative 
screens in place of outside walls, 
which are made by weaving into 
the required pattern long coloured 
slips of bamboo. The patterns are 
usually geometrical, but the border 
of one of these screens at Kota 
Bharu in Kelantan represented a 
snake chasing a fish. The pat- 
terns of the mats made up-country 
were also frequently of most beau- 
_ tiful workmanship. Other objects 
which were frequently well deco- 
rated were the indispensable Malay 
coconut scraper, which was some- 
times carved so as to represent some such whee as a rhinoceros, bear, or tiger, and 
sometimes a man prostrating himself in prayer. 

The helves of axes or hatchets were frequently carved to represent a human face ; 
in some cases even the teeth being visible. This face was said to represent that of a 
demon (or “ Bhota”) and reealis some Polynesian types of ornament. 

Moulds for small cakes (or perhaps, I should rather say, fancy biscuits) were also 
frequently of most beautiful workmanship, the objects represented being elephants, 
buffaloes, bullocks, horses, rams, fish, tortoises, and weapons such as daggers, axes, 
and guns. 

The pottery of Kedah was very finely executed, the pots being thrown on a wheel 
and the patterns stamped or painted, or even (in the better class of work) drawn by hand 
with a pointed stick before firing. 

One of the most important industries on the east coast was that of fishing. Fish 
were caught not unfrequently by hand alone, as well as by lines (occasionally with 
most ingenious self-acting rods), traps, tish-fences, nets, &c. There is much that is 
interesting about the Malay casting-net, the ingenious method of making the chains 
for which was explained by Mr. Rosenhain at last year’s British Association (Proc. 
Brit. Assoc., 1900, Bradford, p. 906 ; cf. Journ. Anthr. Inst., XX XI.). The twine used 
for making these nets is stretched upon an ingenious kind of rack which keeps it taut 
while ‘it is being sized and brushed down with a brush made from the fruit of the Nipah 
palm. 

Mr. Roseuhain at the same time explained several interesting points ‘about other 
forms of Malay metalwork, including the methods employed by the Malay ironsmith 
in manufacturing the damasked kris or dagger blades so much admired by the Malays, as 
well as the methods of the coppersmith, whose moulds are made by building up several 
layers of fine clay and sand, &c., both inside and outside a thin core of wax, the latter 
of which is an exact full size model of the required vessel. A small vent-hole being 
left in the bottom of the mould, it is then deposited on two sticks over a basin of water, 


and some hot embers being placed inside it the wax core of the mould soon melts and 
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runs out into the water, leaving a hollow into which the molten metal is poured. The 
apparatus used by the goldsmith appears to more nearly approach Indian methods 
than those of his fellow-craftsmen who work up the metals of lesser value. 

The main point of interest about the cloth-making methods observed on the east 
coast was that neither in the form of method of using the cotton-gin (Plate M. 1) (for 
separating the seeds from the raw cotton), the scutching-bow the rolling-board and pin, 
nor the spinning-wheel itself (M. 4), does any notable departure from Indian methods 
take place. When once this point is reached, however, considerable differences manifest 
themselves, as, for instance, in the shuttles and in the Malay method of warp-laying, 
according to which the spools of variously-coloured thread are carried in a horizontal 
frame or rack (M. 2,), which is suspended from the rafters at about five feet from 
the ground. The thread of each separate spool is drawn down as required, and wound 
in and out round a series of leng wooden pegs fixed into a wooden board (M. 3). In 
an old book about Madras and Mysore, by E. Hoole (London, 1844), there are several 
good illustrations of weaving apparatus, including one of the frame with pegs, though, 
unfortunately, the author is “unable to explain the precise method of using it.” 

The only other special point to which I would now call attention is the method of 
preparing the warp-threads by stretching them ona frame (M. 5), and tying them round 
at intervals to form the pattern, the parts thus tied being, of course, protected from the 
dye into which the warp-threads are then dipped. This method differs, if I remember 
rightly, from the method observed by Dr. Haddon in Borneo, in the fact that it is the 
warp-threads that are tied ; in principle it is, however, of course the same. The loom 
(M. 6) is a horizontal one, and is almost invariably placed under shelter just outside the 
house, where the women, who are the only weavers, may frequently be seen at work. 

Another widespread industry was the manufacture of jaggery or coconut-sugar. 
The sap is drawn off by cutting off the tip of the fleshy axis of the blossom-shoot of 
the palm, when the sap distils into a bamboo vessel (internode) arranged to intercept it. 
It is then taken home and boiled continuously 
in a large copper until it is sufficiently 
thickened, when it is poured off into small, 
shallow, circular moulds arranged on a board, 
forming when solid a small round cake of a 
toffee-like substance, which is largely used by 
the Malays for cooking purposes. 

Another and still more important in- 
dustry was, of course, rice growing, the rice 
being (in Kedah) cut with reaping-knives or 
sickles of peculiar shape, and threshed by 
striking the heads of each sheaf of rice 
against the rungs of a small ladder placed 
against the side of a tub, after which it 
was drawn off the field on sledges drawn by 
bullocks. 

We saw in Patani some notable and 
striking Malay ceremonies, among them 
being a royal wedding between the sister 
of the Raja Muda of Patani and the young 
Raja Muda of Kelantan. 

An equally interesting ceremony was one which Mr. D. T. Gwynne-Vaughan and 
I witnessed at the mouth of the Patani river, at which the candidates for circumcision 
were paraded with great pomp and ceremony. Their heads being shaven, they were 
mounted on the shoulders of men who were for the occasion nicknamed elephants, aud 
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who carried them to the threshold of the house in which the ceremony was to take place, 
whence, however, they were thrice driven back before they were allowed to enter the 
house until the demons were believed to have been thoroughly expelled from them by 
an old magician who stood at the top of the steps and to the accompaniment of many 
incantations loosed a slip-knot in front of each of the candidates’ foreheads. During 
the procession a curious collection of rice-cakes, orange, white and purple, which was 
called “the soul rice,” was carried in front of the candidates, a number of women 
accompanying the procession and carrying long spirally-decorated tapers which were 
said to be regarded as “ make-believe ” krisses (the man’s emblem). 

Civilisation is making great strides in these states, but it has not yet entirely swept 
away the lingering traces of the old barbaric law which imprisoned human beings in 
cages and under conditions that would have been unfit for beasts. and tortured and 
mutilated them until death mercifully brought them a release. Still it is an undoubted 
fact that matters are improving, and we may be permitted to hope that scenes of this 
sort will before long, as in Europe, retain an antiquarian interest only, and that the last 
gaol-cage in Malaya may be abolished, no less than the custom of mutilating thieves by 
lopping off their hands and feet. 

To conclude with a lighter theme, some of our most exciting and diverting experi- 
ences were gained in attending the performances of the local medicine men or magicians, 
spiritualistic séances, such as that of the Fish-Trap dance, &c., &c. A performance 
at Biserat by a local Malay conjuror, named Golek or (more familiarly) Awang the 
Big, was one of the most amusing things I have seen, the conjuror being a well-known 
local character and a born clown, who first made our acquaintance by bringing in zoological 
specimens to our quarters. Awang the Big commenced by performing a most impres- 
sive sort of juju, which enabled him (as he explained) to carry a wooden rice-mortar 
weighing from 30 to 50 pounds about in his teeth for a considerable time, and then 
cast it from him with a jerk of the head He then entered a charmed enclosure, which 
was marked off from the spectators by a black and white cord, and there lying down 
upon his back, supported the mortar upon his belly whilst four men vigorously 
pounded the rice inside it, the pounding (which he probably hardly felt) producing 
the most extraordinary contortions in Awang’s visage. There was no great intrinsic 
difficulty in this performance, but it was, nevertheless, as a burlesque of conjuring, 
irresistibly comic owing to Awang the Big’s granl air, which was greatly enhanced by 
his sulemn assertion that even royalty in the shape of the local rajas could only entreat, 
but could not command, his services 

It is not necessary to argue, on account of their occasional lapses into savagery, 
that the Malays are an essentially barbarous people. That is very far from being the 
case, and, indeed, the unanimous verdict is in the opposite sense to such a conclusion. 
The Malays are essentially a soft-mannered people, and that none the less for the fact 
that, like many other soft-mannered people, they are capable of doing desperate acts. 
The better class of them, i.e., the forest-dwellers as distinct from the town-dwellers, are 
not only often first-rate woodsmen but naturally gentlemen, and most companionable, fond 
of their home and family, loyal to a fault towards their natural chiefs, honest as any of 
our own peasantry, keenly alive to a sense of their own honour. Desirable, as it 
undoubtedly is, that the coup de grace should be given to such ebullitions of savagedom, 
as some that I have already referred to and others to which I might refer, I do not 
believe it would necessarily improve the race to force it neck and crop into the straight 
jacket of our own civilisation. Much might, indeed, be gained, but more would infallibly 
be lost thereby through the withdrawal of the opportunity for character-training, which 
is the most precious possession of a free race. W. W. SKEAT. 
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Australia. Spencer. 
The Australian Ethnological Expedition ; part of a Letter received from 143 
Professor Baldwin Spencer. Communicated by J. Edge-Partington. 

Writing from Barrow Creek, under date June 17, 1901, Professor Baldwin Spencer 
gives the following account of bis work :— 

“On the whole we are having a very good time though travelling is rather rough 

and horribly monotonous in this part of the globe, which is about the last place created, 
and there were uo picturesque features left. We have been riding for a week or two 
through a kind of broad road cut through the mulga scrub so as to make a clearing for 
the telegraph line. From the Alice to here is just about 200 miles and during the 
whole time we spent on the road we ouly saw two solitary blacks. The whole country 
has been stricken with a great drought, which has affected the natives as well as the 
plants and beasts. However, here we have a good number of Kaitish natives gathered 
together and are doing some work amongst them. At Alice Springs we got hold of 
some good things, and the British Museum shall certainly be remembered when we 
get back, but much will depend upon how many of our things get lost on the road. 
The loot which we have got during the past few days, and which is now lying in a 
heap close to where I am writing, would make your mouth water—Churinga spears, 
big and little bean-tree pitchis, shields, sacred hair girdles, knives, &c. Further north 
we ought to get much better things. Two hundred miles ahead the natives are already 
waiting for us with plenty of stone knives and hatchets. The difficult things to get are 
the sacred implements. The only way to secure these is to go and rummage about in 
their camps where they keep them concealed in the bushes out of which they build their 
miamias. 
“ As far as the Alice we carried a cinematograph with us and spent some time 
there recording sacred ceremonies, but I am afraid that they are not a great success as 
it is not easy to fix the instrument so as to include the whole performance. However, 
they will be better than nothing. We also had a phonograph and got twenty-four 
good cylinders with records of corrobboree songs, initiation songs, and so on. These are 
decidedly good. We shall not get much that is new in the way of implements until 
we get north, but I have hopes of securing interesting things there. Near to Tennant’s 
Creek is the great place for making stone knives and hatchets, and I hope to secure 
several good series of these in different stages of development. . . . . 

“When we have finished here we go north for 200 miles and intend to spend two 
months among the Warramunga tribe. Then we make north again for another 200 
miles, and then probably work out north-east towards the Gulf of Carpentaria, on to the 
Macarthur River. We intended making out west on to the Daly River, but we shall not 
have time to do this before the summer rains come on and with them heavy floods, 
which if we happen to be caught in them will prevent our moving about for two or 
three months. . . . . 

“ This letter goes south by a stray wanderer who has just come in here. Goodness 
knows when you will get it. Our next post office lies 700 miles ahead of us. There 
are no such things as papers here and we know nothing of the world. . . . .” 


Anthropometry. Risley. 
On an Improved Method of Measuring the Vertical Proportions of the Head. 144 
By H. H. Risley, C.S.I., Director of Ethnography for India. 
It is, I believe, the experience of most observers that the measurement of the 
vertical dimensions of the head, commonly called “ projections,” on the living subject 
presents some material difficulties. After several experiments I believe that I have 


discovered a simple method of overcoming these difficulties, which I venture to describe, 
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in the hope that it may be of use to anthropologists. It has been tried in India on a 
large scale with marked success. 

The measurements are taken with the graduated T-square (Equerre céphalomé- 
trigue) and the smaller steel sliding-scale or the wooden triangular slide. Their 
accuracy depends upon the subject’s head being exactly upright, and being kept in that 
position while the measurements are going on. There appear to be two recognised 
methods for placing the subject’s head in an upright position. ‘The first, devised by 
Dr. Barclay in 1803, consists in making the subject hold with his teeth a flat plate of 
metal mechanically levelled. Topinard discusses this plan, and condemns it as too 
complicated. For use in India aud wherever notions of ceremouial purity prevail it is 
open to the serious objection that unless all the subjects operated on at the same time 
belong to the same caste and sub-caste the plate of metal would have to be continually 
washed in deference to caste prejudices. It also appears to me that if a man has 
got a plate of metal between his teeth the height from the top of his head to the 
bottom of his chin cannot be correctly measured, and will in practice vary consider- 
ably. The second method, which Topinard prefers, “consists in directing the subject 
“to look steadily at the horizon, and in correcting the position of his head if by 
* accident or through nervousness he does not look straight before him in the natural 
“ manner.” ‘In this manner,” Topinard adds, “ the head will be adjusted in accord- 
“ ance with the plane of vision, and will necessarily assume a correct position for the 
‘“* purpose of measurement.” 

We must, I think, take it on Topinard’s authority that the head can be correctly 
placed by following these instructions. We are met, however, by the further difficulty 
that after the correct position has been ascertained the subject cannot keep his head 
absolutely still, and that every movement, however slight, materially affects the measure- 
ments. Having got the correct position, we want to fix it, in order that there may be 
no movement while the measurements are going on, and in order that the position may, 
if necessary, be reproduced for the purpose of repeating and testing measurements 
already taken. For this purpose -I had a small clamp, with a horizontal bar attached 
to it, made by the Mathematical‘ Instrument Department, Calcutta. The clamp runs on 
the height-measure which is in the box, and is used in the following manner. 

Adjust the subject’s head 

correctly by the plane of vision 

. as explained above. Then 
place the height-measure with 
its plummet attached on either 
side of the subject, aud see by 
observing the plummet that the 
measure is upright. Run the 
clamp up until the horizontal 
bar attached to it touches the 
central cartilage of the subject’s 
nose, and renders it impossible 
for him to depress his head. 
Then screw the clamp tight. 
The bar will rest exactly at the 
junction of the upper lip with 
the ‘central cartilage—at the 
point, in fact, which forms the 
iower starting point for the 
measurement of the height of the nose. So long as the subject resis his nose on this 
bar he will be in the correct position as previously ascertained ; and if the height of the 
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bar on the gradations of the height measure is noted, the position can be reproduced at 
any moment. In fact, the sources of error are reduced to.one—the possibility of the 
subject raising his head—and this can be easily guarded against by seeing that his nose 
is tightly pressed against the horizontal bar. 

It will be seen that the horizontal bar in uo way interferes with the process of 
measuring. It may even assist it, if the vertical arm of the T-square be steadied 
against the horizontal bar in taking tbe dimensions from vertex to tragus. 

The annexed photograph shows the horizontal bar and clamp being used by my 
anthropometric assistant, Babu Kamud Behari Samanta, who is now engaged in 
measuring the typical castes and tribes of the Bombay Presidency and Sind. These 
measurements will complete a preliminary anthropometric survey of India, the results 
of which I propose to publish next year in the report on the census of India taken on 
the Ist of March 1901. H. H. RISLEY. 


Crete : Prehistoric. . Report. 

Abstract of the Report of the Committee of the British Association on 
Explorations in’ Crete. Presented at Glasgow, September 13th, 1901. Com- 145 
municated by the Secretary of the Fund. Cf. Man, 1901.2. + 

The Cretan Exploration Fund was formed in 1899 with the object of assisting 
British explorers and the British School at Athens to investigate the early remains of 
the island, which from indications already apparent seemed likely to supply the solution 
of many interesting questions regarding the beginnings of civilisation in Greece (ef. 
Man, 1901. 2). To the furtherance of this work, begun in the spring of 1900, the 
grant of £145 was made last autumn by the British Association. 

Already in 1894 Mr. Arthur Evans had secured a part-ownership (completed last 
year) in the site of Kephala at Knossos, which evidently contaiued the remains of a 
prehistoric building. Excavations, to which the fund has largely contributed, began by 
him in 1900 on this site and continued during the present year, have brought to light an 
ancient palace of vast extent, which there is every reason to identify with the traditional 
House of Minos, and at the same time with the legendary “ Labyrinth.” 

The result of the excavations of 1900 was to unearth a considerable part of the 
western side of this great building, including two large courts, the porticoes and entrance 


corridors, a vast system of magazines, some of them replete with huge store jars, and a 


richly adorned room, where between lower benches rose a curiously carved gypsum 
throne, on which King Minos himself may have sat in council. The second season’s 
work has uncovered a further series of magazines, the whole northern end of the palace 
including a bath-chamber and an extensive eastern quarter. It was ouly towards the 
close of this year’s excavations that what appear to have been the principal state rooms 
first came into view. A triple flight of stone stairs, one flight beneath another, here 
leads down from an upper corridor to a suite of halls, showing remains of colonnades 
and galleries. It was at this interesting point that, owing to the advanced season, 
Mr. Evans was obliged to bring this year’s excavations to a close. 

Apart from the architectural results already gained, the finds within the walls of 
the palace have been of such a nature as to throw an entirely new light on the art and 
culture of prehistoric Greece. . . . . Among the minor arts represented is that of 
miniature painting on the back of crystal and intarsia work of ivory, rock-crystal, 
enamel, and precious metals, of which a splendid example has been found th s season in 
the remains of a royal draught-board. Other finds illustrate the connections with 
ancient Egypt and the East. Part of a small diorite statue from last year’s excavatious 
bears a hieroglyphic inscription fixiug its date about the beginniug of the second millen- 
nium B.c., while a more recently-discovered alabaster lid bears the cartouche of the 
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Hyksos King, Khyan. A fine cylinder of lapis lazuli, mounted with gold and engraved 
with mythological subjects, bears witness to the early connections with Babylonia. 

The most interesting of all the discoveries is the accumulated evidence that there 
existed on the soil of prehistoric Hellas a highly-developed system of writing some eight 
centuries earlier than the first written Greek monuments, and going back six or seven 
centuries, even before the first dated record of the Phoenician script. A whole series of 
deposits of clay tablets has come to light, many of the most important of them during 
last season’s excavations, engraved with a linear script, often accompanied by a decimal 
system of numeration. Besides these linear tablets there was discovered a separate 
deposit of clay bars and labels containing inscriptions of a more hieroglyphic class. 
Although contemporary with the linear tablets, the script on these is apparently of quite 
distinet evolution, and in all probability in a different language. 

Beneath the palace itself and the adjoining houses, and underlying the whole top of 
the hill, was also a very extensive Neolithic settlement (ef. Man, 1901. 146). The relies 
found, such as the small human figures of clay and marble, supply the antecedent stages, 
hitherto wanting, to the Early Metal-age Culture of the A2gean Islands. 

In addition to the assistance given to Mr. Evans in his work at Knossos, the Cretan 
Exploration Fund has contributed towards various works of exploration in the island 
undertaken under the auspices of the British School at Athens. In 1899 the late 
Director of the School, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, excavated a series of prehistoric houses in 
the lower town of Knossos. Mr. Hogarth further successfully explored the great cave 
of Zeus on Mount Dicta, discovering remains of a prehistoric sanctuary and large 
deposits of votive bronze figures and other objects, among which the double axe, the 
symbol of the Cretan and Carian Zeus, was specially conspicuous. During the present 
year Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the new Director of the British School, has carried out an 
exploration of the site of Praesos, in the easternmost region of Crete, in historic times the 
chief civie centre of the original Eteocretan element of the island (ef. Man, 1901. 148). 
This season Mr. Hogarth has also been enabled by a grant from the fund to explore an 
ancient site at Zakro in the extreme east of the island (ef. Man, 1901. 147). He has 
there uncovered a small Mycenzan town with well-preserved remains of the lower part 
of the houses and magazines, and a pit containing fine examples of early pottery. 

Other interesting sites, already previously secured for British excavation, remain 
to be explored. The Executive Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund, however, 
are of opinion that, before devoting any sums towards breaking new ground, a sufficient 
amount shall be raised to enable Mr. Evans to complete his excavation of the palace of 
Knossos, a considerable part of the ccst of whieh has already fallen on the explorer’s 
shoulders. The large scale of the work, on which throughout the whole of last season 
200 workmen were constantly employed, makes it necessarily costly, and in this case, 
in addition to many other incidental items of expenditure, a great deal has to be done 
towards the conservation, and in some cases even the rooting-in, of the chambers dis- 
covered. It is estimated that a sum of between one and two thousand pounds will be 
necessary for the adequate completion of this important work. The unique character 
of the results already obtained is, however, so widely recognised that the Committee 
confidently trust that no financial obstacles will stand in the way of this consummation. 

J. L. M. 


Crete. Evans. 
The Neolithic Settlement at Knossos and its Place in the History of Early 
igean Culture. By Arthur J. Evans, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 146 
The hill of Kephala at Knossos, which contained the remains of the Palace of 
Minos and early houses going back to the pre-Mycenzan or Kamares period of Crete, 


proves to have been the scene of a much earlier and very extensive Neolithic settlement. 
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The exploration of this by the author, in addition to the work on the later remains of . 
the ** Minoan ” Palace, has been greatly aided by the grant from the Association in 1900. 
The remains were contained in a stratum of light clay underlying the later prehistoric 
buildings, and which seems to have been formed by the disintegration of successive 
generations of wattle and daub huts and their clay platforms. This clay stratum, which 
had been a good deal re-used for later foundations, showed a mean thickness on the top 
of the hill of about five metres. In some places it was over seven metres thick, and 
went down to a depth of about ten metres below the surface. It contained an abundance 
of primitive, dark, hand-made pottery, often punctuated and incised, and with white 
chalky inlaying, more rarely chrome-coloured. The ornamentation was angular and of 
textile derivation. Stone implements abounded of greenstone, serpentine, diorite, haema- 
tite, jadeite, and other materials. Among these were over 300 celts or axes, besides 
chisels, adzes, hammers, and other implements. The most characteristic implements, 


NEOLITHIC CLAY FIGURES KNOSSOS 


“ 
EARLY METAL AGE, AMORGOS &. FIODLE EARLY METAL AGE ; AMoRGOS 
AND MALLET TYPES (MARBLE DEVELOPED MARBLE TYPES . 


however, were the stone maces, the occurrence of which was especially important as 
bringing the Cretan Stone-age into near relation with that of Anatolia—and indeed 
of Western Asia in general—where, as in the early deposits of Babylonia, stone maces 
formed a marked feature. This characteristic was shared by pre-dynastic and proto- 
dynastic Egypt. Another interesting feature among the remains were the small human 
images of clay and marble which supplied the ancestors and prototypes of the stone 
images found in the early Metal-age deposits of Crete and the Cyclades. Their Anatolian 
analogies were pointed out, and reasons were adduced for their ultimate derivation, 
through intermediate types, from clay figures of a Babylonian Mother-Goddess, such as 
those lately found in the very ancient deposits at Nippur. 

The Neolithic settlement of Knossos was the first settlement of-that period yet 
explored in the Greek world, and in many ways threw an entirely new light on the 
beginning of civilisation in that area. The contents showed a marked contrast to the 
earliest Metal-age remains, such as those from the deposit of Hagios Onuphrios in 
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-Crete, the date of which was approximately fixed by their assoviation with Egyptian 
relics and the indigenous copies of them from 2800 to 2200 B.c. There were here no 
later vase forms of the high-necked and spouted class, no traces of painted pottery or 
metal, and no single example of the spiraliform decoration which in the early Metal-age 
deposits is found fully developed. This negative phenomenon strongly weighed in 
favour of the view that the gean spiral system was introduced during this later period 
with other decorative types from the Egypt of the Middle Kingdom, where it had already 
attained a high development. 

The Neolithic stratum of Knossos itself actually underlay later buildings belonging 
to three distinct prehistoric classes :— 

1. The “ Kamires,” or Early Metal-age Period of Crete, illustrated by the contents 
of some of the earlier houses. The painted pottery in these was in some cases a mere 
translation into colour of the incised and punctuated Neolithic designs. This period is 
approximately dated from the relics found in the Hagios Onuphrios deposit and the 
Cretan vase fragments found in Egypt in a XIIth Dynasty association from e. 2800 to 
2200 B.c. 

2. The Transitional Period, between the “ Kamires” age and the Mycenzan. It 
is probable that the earliest elements of the Palace itself belong to this period, including 
an Egyptian monument ascribed to the close of the XIIth or to the early XIIIth 
Dynasty, c. 2000 B.c. 

3. The Mycenzan Period proper, the flourishing epoch of which is approximately 
fixed by the correspondence of some of the wall paintings with those representing the 
Keftiu on Egyptian tombs, c. 1550 B.c. 

Considering the distinct gap in development which still separates the latest elements 
of the culture represented by the Neolithic stratum of Knossos from the fuily developed 
Kamires style, it would be rash to bring down the lowest limits of the settlement later 
than about 3000 B.c. On the other hand, the great depth of the deposit must carry its 
higher limit back to a very much more remote date. The continued exploration of the 
Neolithic remains of Knossos is necessary for the full elucidation of many of the problems 
suggested by these discoveries. A. J. EVANS. 


Crete. Hogarth. 


Exploration at Zakro in Eastern Crete. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. For the 1 47 
Cretan Exploration Fund. 

The excavation at Zakro in East Crete has been concluded so recently that I 
must confine myself to a plain statement of the raw material rendered available 
for study thereby. In ‘estimating the final result it will be necessary to take account 
of positive and negative evidence not yet to hand from two other East Cretan sites, 
lately excavated, Preesos and Gorynia. Zakro lies in the south-eastern angle of the 
island, and was chosen for research because it falls in the Eteocretan country anciently 
reputed to be inhabited by aborigines, and because its safe bay must always have been a 
main port of call for craft sailing between the /Xgean coasts and Africa. The small 
plain of Zakro, entirely hemmed in by rugged hills, is full of early remains, beginning in 
the later pre-Mycenzean period and ending with the close of the age of bronze. No 
implements of iron were found in it at all, and no Hellenic pottery. The town, there- 
fore, owed its existence to a commerce which ceased or passed elsewhere from the 
Geometric age onward. The earliest settlement was on a rugged spur; and although 
almost all trace of its structures has disappeared, it has left abundant evidence of itself 
in the contents of a pit about 18 feet deep. This was found half-full of broken vases in 
stone and clay, largely of the singular “‘ Kamares ” class not previously found in Eastern 
Crete. These, however, are mainly of a highly-developed technique, and their com- 
monest schemes of ornament reappear unchanged on vases of distinctively Mycenzan 
fabric. In faet, Kamares shapes and decoration are more closely related to Mycenzan at 
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Zakro than had been suspected. But the absence of both neolithic antecedents and the 
earlier kinds of painted ware from this site suggests that its civilisation did not develop 
on the spot, but was brought by colonists, perhaps partly Cretan, partly foreign. The 
fine quality of ware in this pit and the fact that, though of various periods, it was 
apparently all thrown in at one moment leads me to suspect that the pit contained the 
clearings of an early shrine. 

At a later period the settlement extended over a low spur nearer the sea, and there 
very massive and large houses were erected and inhabited till the verge of the Geometric . 
period. ‘Their outer walls are Cyclopean, but their inner partitions are of bricks of 
unusual size. Complete plans were obtained of two of the largest houses; and parts of 
several others were explored, including the lower portion of what was probably the 
residence of the local chief or governor. These yielded a great deal of pottery, ranging 
from the acme of the Mycenean period to its close, and the types furnish a better criterion 
of date than we have possessed hitherto in Crete. Numerous bronze implements were 
found, but these yield in interest to those from Gorynia. Two tablets in the linear 
* Cretan” script show that this system was known, though probably little used, and not 
indigenous, in East Crete. None were found couched in the pictographic system so 
often represented on East Cretan gems. Finally a hoard of 500 clay impressions of 
lost signet gems was brought to light. These display 150 different types and afford a 
priceless record of Mycenxan glyptic art and religious symbolism. Monstrous combina- 
tions of human and bestial forms occur in great variety, half a dozen, which are bull- 
headed, suggesting varieties of the Minotaur type. The comparison of all this mass of 
new material with the symbols of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and other cults, which 
cannot fail to be fruitful, has yet to be made. Cist burials were discovered in caves 
farther inland, whose grave furniture seems to support certain negative evidence obtained 
in the Upper Zakro district and at Preesos, in showing that the aboriginal civilisation 
of East Crete was independent of both the Kamares and Mycenean civilisations. If 
these last were foreign to the Eteocretan country, it seems improbable that the Eteo- 
eretan language, as represented by the Prsos inscriptions, will prove to be that 
expressed by the linear script on the Knossian tablets ; and the hope that these will be 
deciphered becomes fainter. D. G. HOGARTH. 


Crete : Excavations. Bosanquet. 
Report on Excavations at Presos in Eastern Crete. By iR. C. Bosanquet, 1 48 
Director of the British School of Archeology in Athens. 

Preesos, the ancient capital of the aboriginal Eteocretans, lies high on the central 
plateau of eastern Crete. 

The excavations which were conducted in the spring of 1901, with the aid of 
Mr. J. H. Marshall and Mr. R. D. Wells, architect, did not bear out the expectation that 
the Eteocretan capital would prove to have been a centre of Mycenean culture. It is true 
that the Acropolis yielded a product of pure Mycenzan art under singular circumstances. 
A large lentoid gem, with the representation of a hunter and a bull, was found 
embedded in the mud-mortar of a late Greek house; it must have been plastered in 
unseen along with the earth from an adjacent rock-cut tomb which had evidently been 
emptied by the Hellenistic builders. 

But no other vestige of Mycenvean occupation was found upon the site of the later 
city. The waterless ridge, encircled by deep ravines, offered nothing to primitive 
settlers. The earliest remains lie a mile away in a lateral valley near a spring. Here 
are several groups of megalithic walls, the chief of which was shown by excavation to 
be a sub-Mycenzan homestead. Its strictly rectangular plan, its massive thresholds, 
the spiral ornamentation of large jars in its cellars, show that, whatever fate had 
overtaken the cities on the coast, a certain standard ot good workmanship had been 
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their legacy to the people of the hills. Nearer the city two tombs of the same period 
were discovered : the one, a square chamber with a dromos, yielded parts of two painted 
larnakes, thoroughly Mycenzan in design, a gold ring, a crystal sphere, parts of a silver 
vase, and a quantity of iron swords. The other was a well-built bee-hive tomb, 
differing from the usual type in being entered through a vestibule ; it contained an 
enormous mass of geometric pottery, an openwork gold ring, a bronze fibula and other 
objects in gold, ivory and Egyptian porcelain. In the same neighbourhood a number 
of later tombs were opened, ranging from the Geometric period to the fourth century. 
Among the numerous geometric vases there are several! new types, in particular a vessel 
in the form of a bird and a slender jug painted with delicate white patterns on a black 
ground, The later graves yielded jewellery in gold, silver, and crystal. 

Prominent among the considerations which caused Praesos to be put upon the 
programme of the Cretan Fund was the fact that an inscription in an unknown tongue, 
presumably the Eteocretan, had come to light there and the hope that others might be 
found. it was dug up at the foot of the Altar Hill, a limestone crag precipitous on 
three sides which dominates the south end of the site, and had probably fallen from the 
level summit, long known to the peasants as a hunting-ground for “ antikas.” More 
fortunate than Professor Halbherr, who made a small excavation here with the same 
object before the Cretan Revolution, we obtained a second and longer inscription of 
17 lines and apparently in the same non-Hellenic language, close to the entrance steps 
of a temenos on the hill top. It must have been a frequented place of sacrifice, for the 
rock was covered several feet deep with a deposit of ashes, burnt bones, and votive 
offerings of bronze and terra-cotta. The terra-cottas, ranging from the sixth to the 
fourth century, are important as giving a glimpse of a local school of artists working in 
clay (for Crete has no marble of her own, and Presos at any rate imported none) and 
possessed of an independent and vigorous style. The great prize is the upper part of 
an archaic statue of a young god, half the size of life; the head and shoulders are 
intact, the remainder had disappeared. An equally well-preserved head, with fragmen- 
tary body, of a couchant lion is a further revelation of early Cretan sculpture. The 
bulky fragments of another. lion, life-sized, later and feebler in style. prove the 
persistence of the local method. Among the bronzes there is a noteworthy series of 
votive models of armour, especially helmets, cuirasses, and shields. The pottery shows 
that the Altar Hill was frequented from the eighth century onwards. 

By this time Praesos had probably become the religious and political centre of the 
district, a primacy for which it is admirably fitted by its position at a meeting place of 
valleys midway between the two seas. The Acropolis was fortified, the water of the 
distant spring brought to its foot in earthenware pipes, and a small temple built on its 
summit. The upper slopes of the Acropolis, though much denuded, yielded two archaic 
bronzes. ‘Trial pits in the deeper terraces below revealed only Hellenic things, plainly 
built houses of limestone, roadways and cisterns, and a rubbish pit full of terra-cottas. 
A building larger and more massive than the rest was completely excavated ; it contains 
eight rooms and has a front 75 feet long. Outside the town two minor sanctuaries were 
investigated ; one adjoining the spring already mentioned contained large terra-cotta 
figures of a goddess of quite new type. A survey of the whole site was made by 
Mr. Wells, and a systematic exploration of the surrounding country by Mr. Marshall. 

Although Presos was barren of Mycenzean remains they are evident enough at 
Petras on the modern harbour of Sitia seven miles to the north. I made some trials 
here in June. Nine-tenths of the site had been ruthlessly terraced by its Moslem owner 
and would not repay a large excavation. The remaining tenth is occupied by cottages, 
and here under the roadway it was possible to uncover one side of a large building 
containing pithoi and “ Kamiares ” vases. On the hill-top there remain a few foundations 


* of a large mansion, and outside the walls—for Petras is unique amoung early Cretan sites 
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in possessing remains of fortifications—was found a rubbish heap of the now familiar 
type, yielding whole cups and lamps and sherds of earthenware and steatite. Ten miles 
east of Petras, across the Itanos peninsula, is another early site, Palaiokastro, which has 
been sadly mauled of late years by clandestine excavation. In the course of one of his 
exploring journeys Mr. Marshall made a remarkable discovery here. Heavy rains—ihe 
same that flooded Mr. Hogarth out of his quarters on the beach at Zakro—had exposed 
the corner of a very fine larnax ; the native diggers had not noticed it, and he lost no 
time in securing it and some vases for the Candia Museum. One of its four picture 
panels represents a double axe planted upright upon a column, an important illustration 
of the axe and pillar cults discussed by Mr. Evans in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 


XXI., 99 ff. R. C. BOSANQUET. 


REVIEWS. 
Philippines. Koetze. 


Crania Ethnica Philippinica. Von G. A. Koetze ; mit 25 Tafeln. Haarlem : 1 49 


H. Kleinmann & Co. 1901. 


This is the first part, with six plates, of a work to be completed in five parts on the 
anthropology of the Philippine Islands. It is based on the examination of about 
270 skulls, 60 of which are Negritos, collected by Dr. A. Schadenberg and sent by him 
to the Museum of Leyden. Mr. Koetze, formerly prosector of anatomy in that 
University, has been entrusted with the examination and description of the crania, The 
author describes the craniological methods which he has followed, and, before stating 
the characters of the individual skulls, he writes a short chapter on the diversity of 
races inhabiting the Philippine Islands. From their position they have a considerable 
Malay population, and their proximity to China and Japan has led to the introduction 
of Mongolian people. The occupation of these islands for some centuries by the 
Spaniards has also been the means of introducing an European element. Prior, 
however, to the entrance of these races the islands were occupied by Negritos. who 
are apparently the aboriginal inhabitants. It would appear that two great Malay 
invasious took place. In the first they mixed with the Negritos and from this admixture 
proceeded the Igorrots, Ginaanese, and some smaller tribes, but the Negritos who lived 
in the mountainous districts did not cohabit so freely with the Malays as those living 
near the coast. 

Many years later a second invasion occurred and the Igorrots with their companion 
tribes were driven more into the interior. The Tagals, Visayas, Ilocanos, who at the 
time of the conquest by Spain lived on the seaboard, represent the second invasion, and 
they also cohabited with the people who were in possession on their arrival, and the 
Negritos became confined to a limited area in the north of Luzon. 

The Chinese and Japanese colonists also mixed with the races then present in the 
islands, and the Igorrots show in their faces Mongolian characters. Although the 
: Spaniards exercised great influence over the earlier inhabitants, by the introduction of 
their religion and customs, it seems doubtful if they produced; much effect on their 
physical characters. The Malay inhabitants are divided into three large groups, the 
Ilocanos in the north of Luzon, the lagals in the middle, and the Visayas in the south 
on the Visaya islands and Mindanao. 

In the first part of his work the author describes the Visayas and the Igorrots. 

The Visayas (Bisayas) proper are the purest Malay people in the Philippines. 
They occupy Samar, Leyte, Negros, Bohol, Cebu, and to some extent the north coast 
. of Mindanao. They have smooth, straight, long hair, and the skin is not very dark. 
The Calamians have a darker skin than the proper Visayas and the hair is curly, 
perhaps from a mixture of Negrito blood. Twenty-two skulls of these people are 
isy j 
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described and their general characters were as follows; In the men the cranial capacity 
ranged from 1,315 to 1,720 ce., the mean being 1,475 cc. ; in the women from 1,310 to 
1,395 ce., the mean being 1,345. The cephalic index varied from 75*7 to 87°3; 57-1 
per cent. were mesocephalic, 42°9 per cent. brachycephalic : the mean of the whole series 
was 80°4. The length-height index ranged from 71°9 to 83°8; with four exceptions 
the index was hypsicephalic. The breadth-height index with a mean 97 exceeded the 
cephalic. The face in general was leptoprosopic. The nasal index was as a rule 
platyrhine, only two were leptorhine. Koetze considers that the skulls are of two 
types, the one mesohypsicephalic with index 77°72, the other brachyhypsicephalic 
with index 83°84. Both a Malay and an Indonesian type are fotnd, the latter the 
more abundant. He regards the Visayas as not a distinct race, for whilst the Malay 
and Indonesian elements preponderate there are traces both of Chinese and Negrito 
intermixtures. 

Twelve Igorrot crania were examined, but the present part contains an account of 
only six, the remaining six and the general summary of characters being obviously 
deferred till part two appears. They occupy north Luzon. The skin is coloured a 
not very dark olive brown or yellowish copper colour and the muscular system is 


powerful. W. TURNER. 


Upper Burma, Scott and Hardiman. 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. By J. G. Scott, assisted 150 

by J. P. Hardiman. In five volumes. Rangoon, 1900. 8vo. Vols. I., IL, 

parts 1 and 2; Vol. III., part 2; pp. 727 + x, xi + 549 ; 560 + xi + viii, xvi + 802; 

xii + 437 + viii. 

Five bulky volumes represent our present official knowledge of Upper Burma. 
Binding, printing, quality of paper and of illustrations (all equally inferior) proclaim 
them to be of Caleutta official production—fitted to the financial conditions which at 
present rule the Indian treasury. Two of these volumes are devoted to the physical 
geography, history, ethnology, geology, &ec., of the wild districts with which the 
gazetteer deals, and the other three comprise the familiar Indian gazetteer lists of place 
names (with short descriptive articles attached) and the very necessary index thereto. 
Probably no writer on Burma and the Burmese who has ever illustrated the story 
of the eastern frontiers with a lively and entertaining pen could have been found more 
capable of dealing with such a subject than Mr. J. G. Scott; but there are indications 
that the dead weight of statistical details with which he was confronted have proved 
a little too much for him. He is certainly less entertaining than usual. It is unfor- 
tunate for those writers who in future will have to place before the public any such 
comprehensive review of the physiography of the East and the conditions of life 
therein prevailing, that such a literary giant in the field of gazetteering as Sir W. W. 
Hunter should have preceded them. If Hunter had never written about India no one 
would have looked in the pages of a gazetteer for entertainment. 

In the geograpiical section of the work the most interesting feature is Scott’s 
examination into the evidence already existing as to the sources of the Irrawadi. He 
unhesitatingly assigns to the N’mai river (which is the easternmost of the two great 
branches of the Upper Irrawadi) that geographical precedence which entitles it to be 
considered as the true source, on account of its superior volume, although it has not yet 
been traced throughout its course and is unsuited to navigation. The very fact that 
there should still exist the shadow of a doubt on such a point is sufficient indication of 
the nebulous condition of present geographical information about the hinterland of 
Upper Burma ; and the same haze of uncertainty may be said to rest on every subject 
which is related to the physical attributes of the country and its people. Many points 
of interest still remain to be determined as regards the ethnographical affinities of the 
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great mass of Indo-Chinese, or Tibeto-Burman, tribes, who have apparently occupied 
from time immemorial the.wild hills and valleys which they now hold. They present 
few, if uny, of those problems of race movement (the geographical shiftings of nations) 
which distinguish all such enquiries on the north-west frontier of India. The wide 
extension of the Shan tribes is pointed out, and their general adaptability to European 
influences seems to open up possibilities of a consolidated and well-regulated “ buffer” 
on the eastern Burmese frontier between ourselves and France. The history of Burma 
practically commences in 1852 with the Mindon Min. The earlier records are (as Scott 
puts it) “ parochial and uninteresting,” full of names and fables. The interest of it com- 
mences with our annexation, and then, of course, it is as modern as the contributions 
of any special correspondent. 

Of the general value of the gazetteer as a a of reference it is unnecessary to say 
anything. It is an integral and necessary part of the administrative machinery of the 
Government of India, and that Government is fortunate in finding officers to compile 
it who combine such wide experience and such literary skill as Messrs. Scott and 
Hardiman. T. H. HOLDICH. 


Great Britain : Ethnology. Macnamara. 
Origin and Character of the British People. By N. C. Macnamara. 8vo. 151 
London: Smith, Elder, 1900. 

This little book aims at explaining the underlying causes of differences in character 
between the inhabitants of the South and West of Ireland, of Wales, and of England 
and Scotland. It is clearly written, well printed, and has an index. Beginning, as it 
does, with paleolithic man, and ending with the effects of city life on the modern 
Londoner, it can only pretend to be a sketch of so vast a subject, but within the limits 
the author has laid down for himself, it is well done. The author, from his profession 
as a surgeon, naturally relies greatly on the physical characters as the basis of his 
theories. It is, therefore, the more surprising that he should support Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in his belief that the Eskimos are the actual descendants of glacial man in 
Europe. The physical characters of a people are no doubt slow to change, and in this 
respect are more to be relied on than Janguage, but where other material exists it is rash 
to dogmatize from the physical side alone. A true judgment can only be obtained by 
taking into consideration all the complex conditions which go to differentiate one race 
from another. This is, however, only a small matter in Mr. Macnamara’s book, which will 
be read by all who feel an interest in the origin of the people of these islands. C. H. R. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
Huxley Memorial Lecture, October 29, 1901.—The Huxley Memorial 152 
Lecture was delivered in the hall of the Society of Arts, the Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury, F.R.S., ex-President of the Institute, in the chair. 


The lecture was delivered by Mr. Francis Galton, D.C.L., D.Sc., F.R.S., on the. 


possibility of improving the human race under the present conditions of law and 
sentiment. The lecture is published in abstract in Man, 1901. 132, and in full in 
Nature, November 1, 1901. 

The Huxley Memorial Medal was presented by Lord Seiten to the lecturer. 

On the motion of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., seconded by Professor G. B. Howes, 
F.R.S., the thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Galton for his lecture. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Avebury for presiding at the lecture was also passed. 

Ordinary Meeting, November 12, 1901.—Mr. W. Gowland, F.S.A., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 
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The election was announced of Messrs. G. J. Henderson, F. T. Elworthy, J. O. 
Brant-Sero, M. Lendon-Bennett, and H. R. Tate as Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. Shelford exhibited and described a series of lantern slides made by Dr. Garson 
from photographs of the natives of Sarawak taken for Her Highness the Ranee of 
Sarawak. 

A collection of gold jewellery, found in Borneo but apparently of Hindu origin, 
was exhibited on behalf of His Highness the Rajah of Sarawak and described by 
Mr. Shelford ; the jewellery was discussed by Messrs. Balfour, Dalton, and Gowland. 

Mr. Shelford read his paper on A Provisional Classification of the Swords of the 
Sariwak Tribes. The paper was discussed by Messrs. Balfour and Gowland. 

Mr. J. Gray exhibited a craniometer for measuring the auricular height of the 
head. It was discussed by Messrs. Garson and Shrubsall. 


Proceedings. Soc. d@’Anthr. de Paris. 
Sommaire des Procés-verbal de la Séance du 3 octobre 1901. 
Le Président rend compte de la mission que la société lui avait confiée 153 


de la représenter aux fétes du Prof. Virehow. 

M. Sanson présente sa photographie pour les collections de la société ; il serait a 
desirer que tous nos collés;ues en fassent autant. 

M. Zaborowski : Photographies de types du Congo. 

M. Cauderlier : Les causes de la depopulation de la France. Discussion: MM. 
Maequart, Robin, Hervé. 


Séance du 17 octobre 1901. 

Le Président annonce la mort de MM. Ascoli, Pommerol, et Serrurier, membres 
titulaires, et M. Chil y Naranjo, membre associé étranger. Au nom de la Suciété, il 
s’associe 4 la douleur des familles de ces trés regrettés collégues. 

M. A. de Mortillet présente des objets des Dolmens d’Aveyron; M. Paul de 
Mortillet, la Liste des publications de Gabriel de Mortillet; M. Zaborowski, des 
photographies du Caucase. 

M. Lejeune : Rapport de la Commission des Conférences. 

M. Macquart : Diminution de la Natalité. Discussion: MM. Papillault, Worms, 
Atgier, Zaborowski, Robin, Letourneau, Rahon, Regnault, Sanson, Lejeune, Ad de 
Mortillet, Taté. Chervin. 

M. Lejeune: La représentation sexuelle en religion, en art et en pédagogie. 
Discussion : MM. Chervin, A. de Mortillet, Zaborowski. 


Séance du 7 novembre 190i. 

M. Hervé présente des photographies des fouilles de Chamblandes (Lac Léman), 
crane macrocéphale helvéto-burgonde trouvé par M. Schenk. 

M. Verneau: Reproduction d’un manuscrit mexicain précolombien publié par 
M. le duc de Loubat. 

M. Volkov : Influence de l’age sur les caractéres anthropologiques, par M. Pfitzner. 

M. Regnault : Anomalies osseuses pathologiques. 

M. Georges Raynaud : Déchiffrement des écritures de |’Amérique centrale. 

M. Marcel Baudouin : Photographies stéréoscopiques des mégalithes. Discussion : 
M. Nicole. 

M. Thieullen : Silex-bijou du Diluvium. Discussion: MM. Letourneau, Vauvillé, 
Taté, Giraux. 

M. Laville : Sur le caractére de certaines populations canaiques. Disque et lame 
en forme de grattoir magdalénien. 
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J. G. GARSON, Esq, MD. SHRUBSALL, Ese., 


BLN. PALLAIZE, Esq, BA 


_ MEETINGS DURING THE SESSION 1901-2, 
HUXLEY LEOTURE Ocromze 29. } 1902. TUESDAY... Marcu: 
1901. TUESDAY... Novemper 12, 26. is APRIL ~~ 80. 
poe} Beading: of Papers commences at 8.80. 
Each Fellow has eye! privilege of introducing two friends (ladies or ee to the Boi 
Evening Meetings, 


*ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
The Cotneil will meet at Five o'clock on the days of Ordinary Meetings. 


Extracts from the Regulations respeeting the Election of Fellows :— weiter te 4 
Every person desirous of admission to the Institute asa Fellow shall be years: and recommended =. . 4 
| 


by ab least two Fellows, one of whom shall certify his peeee knowledge of such candidate. (Ladies = 
ave eligible as Fellows.) 
Each Fellow shall pay an Annual Contribution of two guineas, which may at any time be. 
compounded for-by of £21. 
The Annual Contiibutions shall: become due upon élection (unless such elcction takes place in the 
month of November or December) and in advance on the first day of January i in each year afterwards: 
There is at present no Entrance Fee. 
Fellows residing in: the country, as well as in London, can borrow books from the Library. . 
Persons who wish tobecome Fellows of the Institute are requested to communicate with the ay : 
Secretary. 4 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


EDITED FOR THE & 
Yritish Association for the 


JOHN GEORGE GARSON, M.D., AND CHARLES» HERCULES: READ, -F.S.A. 


ENLARGED ANo THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Price, 58.3 to Fellows of the Anthropological Institute, ‘Bs, 6d. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND FRELANO, 


3, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
be obtained through ‘alf-booksellers and from the Institute direct. 


BIOMETRIKA, 


A for the Statistical study of Problems. Edited, in consultation with Frayxcis 
Gauros, by W. F. R. Wenpon, Karn and B. DAvexporr: 


: NOW READY.: 
Editoria of Biometrika; Spirit 
ometr cis GALTON, ions e is ras 
iil, Variation sstatutische Probl eme und Materi- fWalker), By Eanesr Watnex, D.Sc. 
alien on Prefessor Dr. UDwis. ‘ 
Tables the Goodness of Fit of 
Iv. ta for the Problem E 
Data Theory to 0 By W. Patin Expeston. 
Inheritance of the Duration of ife d the of Canorus. By OswaLp 
Intensity ion in By Miss 
Beerron and Professor Pransow, F 
Vi, Variation in Aurelia Aurite By, Oviminal Anthropology. By W. ¥. 
BROWNE 
Vu. A First Study of Natural Selection in Olausilia Vv, Lewes of in 
laminate (Montagu). By Professor W. F. F.R.S. ‘eas, By Professor W. We.non, F 
Subscription price, 80s. uet per colume (post free). numbers, 10s. net, 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


London: CLAY & 80N&, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NOW READY. VOL, It, PART i. 


REPORTS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO TORRES 
Straits by the members of the Expedition. Edited by A. CO, Hannon, SeD., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Christ's College, Lecturer on Ethnology in the University of Cambridge. 

Volume II Physiclogy and Psychology). Part I, Introduction and Vision. Priee, 9s. net. 
It is expected that the work will be.completed in five volumes. 
The price of each part will vary Socmeding g to its size and the number of the illustrations, The price of 
separate parts will be Pa but to subseribers to the whole set a reduction will be made of one-third of the 
published price. It is-estimated that the subscription price to the complete set will be about five pounds. 


FABLES AND FOLK TALES FROM AN EASTERN FOREST. Collected 
and Translated by Watrer Sezat, M.A., M:R.A.S., F.A.1.,: sometime Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, late of the Federated Malay States Service, Author of “Malay Magic.” 
With 9 Fall- -page Tiinstrations by F. H. Townsenp, and Map. Feap. 4to, white buckram. 
78. 6d. 


THR MASAI LANGUAGE, Grammatical Notes, with a Vocabulary: 
piled by Hitpgearps ‘Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor, F. H.. H. Gortxmarp, M.D., late Leeturer in Geography at the- 
University of Cambridge. 


MAN, PAST AND PRESENT, By A. Keays, FRGS, Vico 
; Anthropological Institute. Corresponding Member Italian and Washington Anthropological 
Societies. Stereotyped Edition. vo. With IHastrations, 12s. 


ETHNOLOGY, by same With numerous Tilustrations, Second: Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d... 


London: SONS, Cambridge Warehouse, In Maria Lane. 
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To EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF | 
ABYDOS 


‘By D. RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A, 
Laycock Student of at Worcester College, Oxford ; formerly a Scholar of Queen's. College, 
PORTFOLIO, EIGHT PLATES, AND SIXTEEN TABLES. 
PRICE 10/6 net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen ee, EC, 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF SCIENCE. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE . 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


The Council of the Anthropological Institate has established under the above. title ‘ 
monthly record of Progress in the various branches of the study of Man. ae 

Each number of MEAN consists of 16 Imp. 8vo pages, with illustrations in the tent 
together with one full-page plate; and includes Original Articles, Notes, and Correspondences: 


Reviews and Summaries; Reports. of Meetings; and Descriptive Notices of the ‘a : 
of Museums and Private Collections. 


“PRICE, MONTHLY OR 10/- PER ANNUM PREPAID. 


‘MAN MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


3, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.. 
AWD THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


To he Published Shortly. 


EASTERN 


AN ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

CW, HOBLEY, MintcE 
(Sub-Commissiones in the Uganda Protectorate). 

A_ Monograph consisting of over 80 pp. Imp. 8vo, Coloured 

Map, Plates and several ral illustrations in the text; cone 

a full deseription of the Principal Native with a on their 
Language and a copious Vocabulary. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (PREPAID), 7/6. PRICE ON PUBLICATION, 


PUBLISHED BY THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL TUTE 


3, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND FROM THE INSTITUTE DIRECT. -— 


AMD SONG, PRINTERS ORDINARY TO MAJEETY, OT. LANE, LONDON. 
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